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PREFACE 

T  N  his  "Memoir  of  the  Late  Bishop  of  Quebec,"  printed  in  the 
Christian  Sentinel  of  January  and  February,  1827,  G.  J.  Moun- 
tain expressed  a  doubt  whether  there  remained  among  Bishop 
Mountain's  writings  "any  sufficient  materials  to  form  a  posthum- 
ous pubhcation."  But  he  then  proceeded  to  state  his  opinion  that 
an  arrangement  and  selection  of  the  Bishop's  official  correspond- 
ence with  government  and  with  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  together  with  what  were  left  of  his  manuscript 
sermons,  and  an  accumulation  of  miscellaneous  papers,  "would 

^  furnish  a  work  which  it  may  be  anticipated  would  be  well  worth 
presenting  to  the  world ;  and  it  is  possible  that  at  some  distant 

-^^  day,  one  or  other  members  of  his  family  .  .  .  may  engage  in  such 
a  task." 

The  first  serious  attempt  to  fulfil  this  prophecy  was  made, 
not  by  a  member  of  the  Bishop's  family,  but  by  the  Reverend 
H.  C.  Stuart,  M.A.,  formerly  Rector  of  Three  Rivers,  Quebec, 
whose  "Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  1793-1825"  was  being  pre- 
pared for  the  press  when  its  author  died  over  a  generation  ago. 
The  present  study  is  considerably  indebted  to  Mr.  Stuart's  labours, 
but  it  incorporates  as  well  a  mass  of  source  material  which  was 
not  available  when  the  earlier  biography  was  written.  In  their 
original  form  the  following  pages  were  accepted  by  McGill  Uni- 
versity in  partial  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy, but  they  have  been  revised  and  much  reduced  in  length. 
Publication  has  been  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Canadian 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  whose  aid  the  author  gratefully 
acknowledges. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  tell,  in  outline,  the  story  of  the 
organizing  of  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  old  Dio- 
cese of  Quebec,  an  area  which  included  the  present  provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario.  This  aim  resolved  itself  into  a  biographical 
study  of  the  first  Lord  Bishop,  Jacob  Mountain,  and  involved  at 
the  same  time  many  references  to  his  fellow  workers,  both  clerical 
and  lay. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  unmerited  oblivion  which  has  over- 
taken the  memory  of  Bishop  Jacob  Mountain  lies  in  the  fact  that 
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he  was  completely  identified  with  a  theory  of  church-state  rela- 
tionships  which  has  long  been  forgotten  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  Canada.  He  came  to  found  an  established  church  in 
1793,  and  to  that  end  he  remained  faithful  until  his  tireless  pen 
dropped  from  his  fingers  not  many  days  before  his  death  in  1825. 
If  he  had  come  to  the  Canadas  simply  as  a  missionary  bishop,  to 
perform  the  episcopal  functions  which  are  expected  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  then  his  record,  in  a  few  respects,  might  be  viewed 
with  some  impatience.  But  when  it  is  clearly  grasped  that  he 
came  as  an  eighteenth-century  bishop,  to  vitalize  a  well-meant,  but 
unworkable,  ecclesiastical  policy,  then  his  conduct  appears  to  be 
coherent  and  correct,  and  he  himself  emerges  as  a  man  of  stern 
loyalties,  inflexible  determination,  unfailing  resource,  and  out- 
standing ability.  The  present  work  attempts  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  obscure  topic  of  an  Anglican  Church  Establishment  in  the 
Canadas,  and  thus  to  provide  the  background  against  which  the 
episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain  may  be  most  fairly  evaluated  and 
appreciated. 

Among  the  many  archives  and  libraries  to  whom  acknowledg- 
ments are  due  are  the  following:  the  S.P.G.  Archives,  the  Quebec 
Provincial  Archives,  the  Public  Archives  of  Canada,  the  McGill 
University  Library,  the  Toronto  Public  Library,  and  the  Ontario 
Synod  Ofifice.  The  Reverend  Canon  A.  R.  Kelley,  M.A.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Historical  Records  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of 
Quebec,  has  been  foremost  in  giving  encouragement  and  advice. 
Mrs.  A.  R.  F.  Hubbard  of  Quebec  City  permitted  the  use  of  the 
Sewell  Papers,  and  Archbishop  Carrington  was  equally  helpful 
with  the  Bishopthorpe  Papers.  Descendants  of  the  Bishop  who 
have  given  assistance  are  J.  G.  G.  Kerry,  Armine  Kerry,  Sir 
E.  M.  Mountain,  and  Miss  Mildred  Wimberley.  Photographs  have 
been  supplied  by  the  Reverend  P.  S.  Raby  of  Thwaite,  Louis  G.  C. 
Clarke  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  J.  G.  G.  Kerry,  the  Very 
Reverend  A.  IL  Crowfoot,  and  A.  W.  Goodman,  Keeper  of  the. 
Archives  at  Winchester  Cathedral. 

Finally,  thanks  arc  due  to  the  following:  IVofessor  C.  E. 
Fryer,  formerly  of  McGill  Ihiiversity;  Professor  John  Irwin 
Cooper,  who  assmncd  tlu-  task  of  overseeing  tlie  preparation  o*" 
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the  thesis  after  Trofessor  T^ryer's  rclirement;  Prcjfessor  (i.  W. 
Brown  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  members  of  tlie  editorial 
staff  of  the  University  Press;  and  to  many  correspondents  whose 
courteous  repHes  to  innumerable  letters  helped  to  bring  the  woriv 
to  completion. 

Thomas  R.  Miixman 

The  Rectory, 
Dunham,  Quebec, 
August  15,  1946. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  MOUNTAINS  IN  ENGLAND 

JACOB  MOUNTAIN,  second  son  of  Jacob  Mountain,  of 
Thwaite  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  and  of  Ann  Postle  his  wife, 
was  born  at  Thwaite  Hall,  December  1,  1749,  and  was  baptized  in 
the  parish  church  on  December  30  of  the  same  year. 

No  authentic  history  of  the  family  before  the  late  seventeenth 
century  has  been  discovered.  Jacob  Mountain's  earlier  biographer^ 
discusses  two  conjectural  lines  of  descent,  one  from  the  family  of 
which  George  Montaigne,  Bishop  of  London  and  later  Archbishop 
of  York  in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  was  a  prominent  member ; 
the  other  from  the  family  of  Montaigne  the  famous  French  essayist. 
But  no  definite  proof  of  any  connection  between  these  Montaignes 
and  the  Mountains  of  Norfolk  has  yet  been  advanced,  although  his 
distant  relationship  to  Michel  de  Montaigne  has  often  been  asserted. ^ 

Registers  of  the  Walloon  Church  at  Norwich  record  the  mar- 
riage, in  1601,  of  a  certain  "Isaac  Desmontaigne,  natif  de  Wese," 
and  "Peronne  du  Qene,  natif  de  Bondue."  The  first  three 
children  of  this  marriage,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  respectively, 
were  baptized  in  that  church,  the  last  named  on  April  2,  1609.  But 
again  it  cannot  be  positively  stated  that  Jacob  Desmontaigne  was 
the  Bishop's  ancestor. 

The  tradition  of  Huguenot  ancestry  of  the  Mountains  is  very 
strong  and  is  repeated  in  all  memoirs  of  the  family  that  have  been 
printed.  In  June,  1793,  the  Bishop-designate  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  Earl  Marshal  asking  for  a  warrant  to  the  Kings  at  Arms, 
authorizing  them  to  confirm  and  exemplify  the  Mountain  arms, 
so  that  in  accord  with  ancient  custom  they  might  be  impaled  with 
those  of  the  episcopal  see.  The  memorialist  stated  that  his  great- 
grandfather was  descended  from  "an  ancient  and  respectable 
Family  of  Montagnc  in  the  Kingdom  of  France,  which  Kingdom 

iThe  Rev.  H.  C.  Stuart,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  whose 
unpublished  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain  has  been  placed  in  the  Quebec 
Diocesan  Archives.    Page  2  of  this  work  treats  the  topic  of  Mountain's  descent. 

^See,  for  example,  A ppleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biof/raphy,  edited 
by  Wilson  and  Fiske,  vol.  IV,  p.  447,  where  it  is  stated  that  Jacob  Mountain's 
granrl father  was  a  great-grandson  of  Montaigne. 
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he  left  on  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz."^  The  Huguenot 
Society  of  London,  however,  has  been  unable  to  identify  any  of  the 
family  v^ho  actually  came  to  Norfolk  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict,  although  its  publications  contain  numerous  references  to 
settlers  in  England  bearing  the  name  of  Mountain  or  its  many 
variants  from  fairly  early  times. 

New  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  question  of  Bishop  Moun- 
tain's ancestry  from  drafts  made  a  few  years  ago  by  the  College 
of  Arms  when  engaged  in  compiling  a  pedigree  for  an  English 
member  of  the  Mountain  family.*  This  source  states  that  John 
Mountain  (born  about  1655-1660)  and  Mary  his  wife  lived  at 
Belaugh  near  Norwich.  One  of  their  children  was  "J^^ob  Moun- 
tain of  Smallburgh,  afterwards  of  Thwaite  Hall,  yeoman,"  who  was 
baptized  at  Belaugh,  September  21,  1681.  He  later  married  Bridget 
Thompson  of  Calthorpe.  Issue  of  this  marriage  was  Jacob  Moun- 
tain of  Thwaite  Hall,  afterwards  "of  West  Rudham  in  the  County 
of  Norfolk,  gentleman"  who  was  born  in  1710.  This  Jacob  Moun- 
tain first  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Bye  of  Swanton 
Abbot,  who  was  buried  at  Calthorpe  in  1738.  His  second  wife  was 
Ann,  daughter  of  Jehoshaphat  Postle  of  Norwich  and  Wymond- 
ham  whom  he  married  at  Long  Stretton  in  1740.  Children  of  this 
second  marriage  were  Mary,  Sarah,  Jehoshaphat,  and  Jacob  the 
subject  of  this  study. 

This  line  of  descent  does  not  agree,  in  respect  to  the  date  of 
the  family's  arrival  from  France,  with  the  information  given  by 
Jacob  Mountain  to  the  Earl  Marshal.  Since  his  grandfather  was 
baptized  at  Belaugh  in  1681  the  Mountain  family  was  actually 
residing  in  England  four  years  before  the  Edict  was  revoked.  It 
does,  however,  seem  to  be  certain  that  the  family  was  of  French 
Protestant  stock  and  that  it  was  established  in  England  in  the  late 
seventeenth  century. 

Early  in  the  next  century  Jacob  Mountain's  grandfather  leased 
Thwaite  Hall,  a  large  brick  house  which  still  stands  in  the  midst 
of  its  broad  acres,  little  altered  through  the  passing  of  the  years. 

sQuebec  Diocesan  Archives  (Q.D.A.),  Series  D,  Folder  3.  The  arms 
granted  to  the  Bishop  show  those  of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec  impaled,  not  with 
the  Mountain  arms,  but  with  those  of  the  Wale  family,  of  which  Mrs. 
Mountain  was  a  descendant,  A  wax  copy  of  the  episcopal  seal  bearing  these 
arms  is  in  the  Quebec  Diocesan  Archives. 

4Sir  Edward  M.  Mountain,  Bt.,  of  Cobham  Park,  Cobham,  Surrey. 
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Here  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1740.  His  son,  another  Jacob, 
was  born  at  Thwaite  in  1710.  The  Bishop's  father  was  a  man  of 
fine  presence  and  agreeable  manners,  very  popular  with  the  neigh- 
bouring county  gentry,  whose  style  of  living  he  tried  to  imitate,  to 
the  detriment  of  his  estate.  His  four  children  were  still  young  when 
he  died  in  1752  as  a  result  of  an  accident  in  the  hunting  field. 

Family  records  show  that  Ann  Postle  Mountain,  mother  of  the 
future  Bishop,  was  a  woman  of  excellent  principles  and  of  great 
personal  attractiveness.  It  is  said  that  her  desire  to  devote  herself 
entirely  to  her  children  led  her  to  reject  an  ofifer  of  marriage  from 
Lord  Orford,  a  member  of  the  great  Walpole  family,  who  owned 
large  estates  in  Norfolk.  She  carefully  superintended  the  education 
of  her  sons  and  lived  to  see  both  of  them  occupying  positions  of 
honour  and  usefulness  in  the  world. 

In  1759  the  Mountains  left  Rudham,  whither  they  had  moved 
after  the  father's  death,  and  went  to  live  with  Mrs.  Mountain's 
brother  at  Wymondham,  where  the  boys  attended  the  Grammar 
School.  Soon  after,  the  family  made  a  permanent  home  in  Mag- 
dalen Street,  Norwich.  At  the  Cathedral  Grammar  School  the 
two  brothers  may  have  been  for  a  short  time  fellow  pupils  of 
Horatio  Nelson,  future  hero  of  Trafalgar.  When  Jacob  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  left  school  and  spent  two  years  in  the 
counting  house  of  the  Mayor  of  Norwich,  a  Mr.  Poole,  but  the  latter 
finally  reported  to  Mrs.  Mountain  that  her  son  was  not  designed 
for  a  commercial  vocation.  When  supposed  to  be  adding  up 
columns  of  figures  he  would  be  found  absorbed  in  some  Greek  or 
Latin  text  which  he  kept  hidden  in  his  desk.  Accordingly  the  young 
scholar  was  taken  from  business,  for  which  he  showed  a  complete 
disinclination,  and  was  sent  to  Scarning  School  near  East  Dereham, 
where  he  remained  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Here  he  quickly  became 
the  favourite  pupil  of  the  master,  the  Reverend  Robert  Potter,  a 
well-known  classical  scholar.^ 

In  later  years  a  violent  literary  dispute  arose  between  Potter 
and  Dr.  Parr,^  master  of  Norwich  School.  Parr,  who  was  also 
an  intimate  of  young  Mountain,  proposed  the  latter  as  an  arbitrator 
between  himself  and  Potter.    In  a  letter  containing  the  proposal  he 

■^Robert  Potter,  1721-1804;  Master  of  Scarning  School   1701-89;  Vicar 
of  Lowestoft  1789-1804;  translator  of  Aeschylus. 
^Samuel  Parr,  1747-1825;  pedagogue  and  author. 
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gives  the  following  tribute  to  Jacob  Mountain's  character:  "The 
contents  of  this  letter  I  have  shown  to  one  man  whom  we  shall  both 
agree  in  loving,  for  the  elegance  of  his  taste,  the  liberality  of  his 
spirit,  the  sweet  tenderness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  incorrupted 
and  incorruptible  integrity  of  his  principles.  ...  In  his  feeling 
and  honest  mind,  every  secret  relative  to  our  unhappy  dispute  may 
be  deposited  safely  and  properly."  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
Potter  wrote  at  once  to  Jacob  Mountain :  "Dr.  Parr  has  written  to 
me  a  long  and  liberal  letter,  .  .  .  He  speaks  of  you  in  a  very  friendly 
manner.  Had  he  intended  to  make  court  to  me,  he  could  not  have 
taken  a  more  effectual  method."^ 

On  October  8,  1769,  Jacob  Mountain  was  admitted  as  a  pen- 
sioner to  the  ancient  foundation  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  received  his  B.A.  (Senior 
Optime)  in  1774  and  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  College  in  the  same 
year.  His  M.A,  was  granted  in  1777,  and  he  was  given  the  degree 
of  D.D.  (jure  dignitatis)  on  his  nomination  to  the  episcopate  in 
1793.  As  Scholar  and  Junior  Fellow  from  1769  to  1783  he  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  English  university  system,  and  with 
the  educational  principles  which  he  attempted  so  earnestly  in  later 
years  to  transplant  to  the  hard  and  stubborn  soil  of  Lower  Canada. 

The  sole  literary  production  of  this  academic  period  was  a  small 
volume  entitled  Poetical  Reveries,  published  in  London  in  two 
editions  in  1777.  The  nine  poems  include  an  ode,  two  songs,  an 
elegy,  and  a  sonnet  revolving  about  one  Elvira  who  was,  if  the 
verses  are  to  be  believed,  a  paragon  of  beauty  and  of  all  the  virtues. 
Another  poem  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian.  Echoes  of  Gray 
and  Goldsmith  may  be  found  in  these  modest  rhymes  whose  lines 
breathe  the  sensibility  and  elegant  passion  of  the  early  Romantic 
writers.^  Jacob  Mountain's  poetical  strain  was  inherited  by  his  sons, 
particularly  by  George  Jehoshaphat  Mountain,  author  of  Songs  of 
the  Wilderness.  His  artistic  gift  had  other  forms  of  expression  ;  his 
grandson  records  that  he  played  the  flute  and  enjoyed  sketching.^ 

Little  information  can  be  obtained  about  Jacob  Mountain's 
years  at  Cambridge.  His  son  writes:  "He  was  well  known  at  the 
University,  and  afterwards,  to  the  late  Mr.  Pitt;  and  there  can  be 

'Stuarl,  Episcopate  of  Jiuoh  Mountain,  p.  4. 

ftA  first  edition  of  Poetical  Reveries  is  in  the  Quebec  Diocesan  Archives. 
^Mountain,  Memoir  of  O.  J.  Mountain,  p.  36. 
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no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  enjoyed  the  high  esteem  of  many 
distinguished  characters,  with  whom  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
much  acquainted,  both  in  the  Hterary,  poHtical  and  rehgious  world 
at  that  day,  especially  with  the  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
whose  unabated  friendship  he  preserved  to  the  day  of  his  death. "^^ 

On  June  12,  1774,  Jacob  Mountain  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Bishop  Yonge  of  Norwich  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Bishop's  Palace. 
After  a  long  period  in  minor  orders  he  was  advanced  to  the  priest- 
hood on  Sunday,  December  17,  1780,  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  by  Bishop  Hinchcliffe  of  Peterborough,  acting  for 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

During  a  residence  in  Cambridge  in  1778  John  Downman,  a 
well-known  artist,  made  pencil  portrait  drawings  of  the  four 
Mountains,  Jacob,  Jehoshaphat,  Mary,  and  Sarah.  The  drawings  of 
the  two  brothers  appear  in  this  work.  On  the  margin  of  the  younger 
Mountain's  picture  Downman  later  wrote  the  following  admiring 
comment :  "Jacob  Mountain  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  was  soon 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  truly  a  man  in  every  sense  of 
the  word." 

In  1781,  while  visiting  a  friend  in  Essex,  Jacob  Mountain  met 
his  future  wife,  Elizabeth  Mildred  Wale  Kentish,  daughter  of  John 
Kentish  of  Bardfield  Hall.  They  were  married  on  October  18, 
1783,  and  in  a  short  time  took  up  residence  in  Norwich,  where 
Jacob  Mountain  was  made  perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Andrew's  Church. 
He  remained  at  St.  Andrew's  for  over  six  years.  Subsequent  ap- 
pointments which  he  held  were :  Rector  of  St.  Benet,  Gracechurch 
Street,  London,  1789;  Rector  of  Holbeach,  Lincolnshire,  1789-94; 
and  Vicar  of  Buckden,  Huntingdonshire,  1790-4.  From  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1788,  until  1790  he  was  Caistor  Prebendary  at  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  and  from  1790  to  1793  he  was  examining  chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

When  the  opportunity  of  becoming  Bishop  of  Quebec  was 
afforded  him  he  had  already  been  designated  for  promotion  in  the 
Church  in  England  itself.    He  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 

loGeorge  Pretyman  (1750-1827),  who  assumed  the  name  Tomline  in  1803 
in  order  to  qualify  for  a  legacy.  He  was  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1787-1820,  and 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  1820-7. 

ii"Mem<)lr  of  the  Late  liisiioj)  of  Que})ec"  (Christutn  Sentinel^  January- 
February,  1827,  pp.  8-9). 

i2Rowley,  Anffliran  Episcopate  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  p.  13. 
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as  a  coming  man,  and  even  without  the  great  advantage  of  friend- 
ship w^ith  Tomline  he  would  undoubtedly  have  achieved  a  high 
ecclesiastical  position.  The  Quebec  Gazette,  August  22,  1793,  re- 
prints the  following  extract  from  a  London  paper  of  the  previous 
June  8:  "The  Rev'd  Mr.  Mountain  the  new  Bishop  of  Canada,  is 
come  to  town  for  instruction  when  to  take  his  departure ;  and  orders 
have  been  given  for  preparing  a  frigate  to  carry  him  and  his  suite 
to  Quebec.  The  above  Rev'd  Pastor  will  leave  this  country  with 
the  character  of  one  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  present  day.  His 
appointment  to  the  new  See  of  Quebec  he  owes  to  the  friendly 
offices  of  his  patron  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln." 


CHAPTER  II 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  SEE  OF  QUEBEC 

HE  earliest  plan  for  placing  an  Anglican  bishop  at  Quebec  had 


as  its  background  not  so  much  the  local  needs  of  the  newly-ceded 
Province  as  the  broader  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  an  episco- 
pate for  all  the  American  colonies.  Despite  the  proposal  made  by 
Archbishop  Laud  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  constant  appeals 
both  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  from 
American  colonial  churchmen  before  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  in  the  eighteenth  century,  no  English  bishop  had  been  sent 
to  America.^  The  benefits  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of  New 
France  experienced  as  a  result  of  the  founding  of  the  French  See 
of  Quebec  did  not  escape  the  watchful  and  rather  envious  glances 
of  the  leaderless  Anglicans  in  the  Southern  Colonies.  In  1709  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  stated  in  a  memorial  to 
Queen  Anne :  "We  humbly  begg  leave  to  add,  that  we  are  inf orm'd 
that  the  ffrench  have  several  great  advantages  from  their  establish- 
ing a  Bp  at  Quebec."^  Even  the  Moravian  Brethren  in  Georgia  and 
Pennsylvania  had  episcopal  supervision  after  1736.^  If  the  plan 
proposed  in  1770  by  the  Reverend  Charles  Chauncy,  a  prominent 
puritan  minister  of  Boston  had  been  adopted,  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Quebec  or  the  Moravian  bishop  in  Pennsylvania  would 
have  been  asked  to  consecrate  an  Anglican  bishop  for  America.  But 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Bradbury  Chandler  pointed  out  several 
obvious  objections  to  this  scheme.^ 

Until  the  cession  of  Canada  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  no  progress  had  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  a  bishop's 
see  in  the  colonies.  The  principal  reason  for  the  delay  w^as  the  fear 
of  many  colonists  that  such  an  establishment  would  bring  undesir- 
able political  effects  in  its  train.    Even  some  American  churchmen, 

iPascoe,  Two  Hundred  Years  of  the  S.P.G.,  pp.  743-53.  See  also  Cross, 
Anglican  Episcopate  and  the  American  Colonies,  chap.  iv. 

2S.P.G.  Archives,  App.  to  Journal  A,  no.  139.  Quoted  in  Lydekker,  Faithful 
Mohawks,  p.  30. 

sSessler,  Communal  Pietism  among  Early  American  Moravians,  p.  72. 
The  Brethren  were  recognized  in  1749  by  the  British  Parliament  as  an  ancient 
Episcopal  Church,  and  were  granted  the  right  to  worship  as  they  pleased. 

^Cross,  Anglican  Episcopate  and  the  American  Colonies,  pp.  183-4. 
Chandler,  for  many  years  S.P.G.  missionary  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey, 
was  the  first  to  be  nominated  as  bishop-designate  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1783. 
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particularly  those  in  A'irginia,  were  not  in  favour  of  the  project, 
while  Protestant  dissent  was  hotly  opposed  to  it.  But  in  1763 
Quebec,  a  colony  in  w^hich  the  problem  of  Protestant  dissent  hardly 
existed,  was  added  to  the  British  possessions  in  North  America. 

In  April,  1764,  at  the  desire  of  the  Grenville  ministry,  Robert 
Drummond,  Archbishop  of  York,  drew  up  a  document  called 
"Thoughts  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  Canada."^  Al- 
though no  mention  of  a  colonial  bishop  occurs  in  it,  the  appointment 
of  such  a  dignitary  was  discussed  by  a  committee  of  council  when 
the  Archbishop's  plan  was  being  considered.^  Events  following 
closely  on  the  conquest  of  Canada,  however,  revived  in  two  ways 
the  hopes  of  those  who  had  for  so  long  been  struggling  to  obtain 
a  bishop.  In  the  first  place,  the  French  Bishop  of  Quebec  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  jurisdiction  and  to  exercise  his  episcopal  func- 
tions "freely  and  with  decency."'^  Thomas  Seeker,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a  good  friend  to  church  interests  in  America,  wrote  on 
May  22,  1764,  to  the  Reverend  Samuel  Johnson,  late  President  of 
King's  College,  New  York:  "I  do  not  see  how  Protestant  Bishops 
can  decently  be  refused  us,  as  in  all  probability  a  Popish  one  will 
be  allowed,  by  connivance  in  Canada."*  The  Reverend  Charles 
Inglis  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  wrote  a  little  later  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel :  "A  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  has  lately  arrived  at  Quebec  and  was  well  received  with 
universal  Joy  and  Congratulations  as  well  by  Protestants  as  Papists. 
This  I  hope  is  a  Prelude  to  the  like  Indulgence  to  the  best  Friends 
that  England  has  in  America — the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England."^ 

In  the  second  place  it  was  considered  that  an  Anglican  bishop 
at  Quebec  would  not  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  dissent  and  would 
yet  be  able  to  exercise  the  episcopal  office  for  the  whole  of  North 
America.  The  Reverend  Josiah  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester, 
stressed  this  point  in  his  "Queries  humbly  submitted  to  the  friends 

sLibrarv  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  New  York  City,  William 
Smith  MSS'.,  vol.  I. 

eHawkins,  Missions  of  the  Chvrch  of  England  in  the  North  American 
Colonies,  p.  393. 

7Shortt  and  Doughty,  Constitutional  Documents,  part  i,  p.  6,  Articles  of 
Capitulation,  Quebec. 

sCross,  An(jliron  E piscopale  and  the  American  Colonies,  pp.  2i9-.')0  (note). 
fLydekker,  JAfe  and  Letters  of  Charles  Inglis,  p.  59. 
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of  Protestant  Episcopacy  in  North  America,"  written  in  1764. 
Among  the  queries  are  the  following: 

1.  Whether  a  Church  of  Enghind  Bishop  might  not  be  settled  at  Quebec 
at  less  expence  and  with  more  facility  than  anywhere  else?  .  .  . 

2.  Whether  the  Appointment  of  a  Bishop  in  Canada  might  not  appear 
the  more  unexceptionable  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  as  the  point  in  view 
would  not  be  understood  to  interfere  with  the  immediate  interests  of  any  of 
their  own  Pastors,  or  portend  the  Diminution  of  the  Flocks.  .  .  . 

*     *     *     *  * 

5.  Whether  supposing  no  Bishop  could  be  obtained  for  the  old  Colonies, 
this  Bishop  of  the  new  Colony  might  not  in  his  Progress  to  Montreal  and  other 
Parts  of  Canada  ordain  Priests  and  Deacons  for  the  Episcopal  Congregations 
of  New  England,  New  York,  etc.,  etc.?  Or  whether  such  Candidates  might 
not  come  to  him  to  Quebec  much  more  conveniently  and  expeditiously  than 
take  a  Voyage  to  England  ?io 

Writing  from  Lambeth,  August  2,  1766,  to  Dr.  William  Smith, 
Provost  of  Philadelphia  College,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
touched  on  the  same  point,  and  told  as  well  of  the  fate  of  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  Archbishop  of  York's  plan  of  April,  1764. 
"The  beginning  of  last  year,"  he  wrote,  "We  thought  an  eccle- 
siastical Settlement  of  Quebec  was  almost  made,  on  which  a  Bishop 
might  easily  be  grafted.  But  that  was  opposed  by  one  great  man  as 
too  favourable,  by  another  as  not  favourable  enough,  to  the  Papists. 
Then  the  ministry  changed:  we  were  to  begin  again;  &  could  get 
nothing  but  fair  words,  though  the  King  interposed  for  us.  Now 
it  is  changed  once  more:  &  whether  we  shall  fare  better  or  worse 
for  it  I  cannot  guess. "^^  In  a  further  letter  written  in  1776  the 
Archbishop  stated  once  again  that  King  George  III  was  in  favour 
of  the  appointment  of  an  American  bishop,  and  that  if  the  old 
colonists  continued  to  object,  the  bishop  would  be  established  at 
Quebec.^^ 

But  the  King  and  the  Archbishop  found  themselves  unable  to 
carry  their  views  against  determined  political  opposition,  and  no 
appointment  of  a  bishop  for  Quebec  was  made  at  the  time.  Even 
after  the  separation  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  from  Great  Britain, 
American  churchmen  were  doubtful  whether  they  would  yet  be  able 
to  obtain  a  bishop.   At  a  clergy  meeting  held  at  Woodbury,  Connec- 

loWilliam  Smith  MSS.,  vol.  I,  pp.  9-10. 
ii/6t<Z.,  p.  1. 

i2Hawkins,  Missions  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  North  Avierican 
Colonies,  p.  393. 
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ticut,  March  25,  1783,  attention  turned  from  Quebec  to  a  more 
suitable  location  for  a  bishop's  see.  One  of  those  who  attended  the 
meeting  was  the  Reverend  Daniel  Fogg,  Rector  of  Pomfret,  Con- 
necticut. Writing  to  the  Reverend  Samuel  Parker  of  Boston,  July 
14,  1783,  he  gave  the  following  description  of  the  proceedings: 

After  consulting  the  clergy  in  New  York  how  to  keep  up  the  succession, 
they  unanimously  agreed  to  send  a  person  to  England  to  be  consecrated 
Bishop  for  America,  and  pitched  upon  Dr.  Seabury  as  the  most  proper  person 
for  this  purpose. ...  If  he  succeeds,  he  is  to  come  out  as  missionary  for  New 
London,  or  some  other  vacant  mission;  and  if  they  will  not  receive  him  in 
Connecticut,  or  any  other  of  the  states  of  America,  he  is  to  go  to  Nova  Scotia. 
Sir  Guy  [Carleton]  highly  approves  of  the  plan,  and  has  used  all  his  influence 
in  favour  of  it.i3 

American  Episcopalians,  however,  were  not  forced  to  adopt 
this  expedient,  as  their  new  political  status  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  at  once  did  away  with  serious  opposition  as  far  as  America 
was  concerned,  and  eventually  removed  all  cause  for  hesitation 
and  delay  in  England.  Samuel  Seabury  was  consecrated  by  non- 
juring  Scottish  bishops  in  Aberdeen,  November  14,  1784,  as  Bishop 
of  Connecticut.  Samuel  Provoost  and  William  White  were  conse- 
crated in  Lambeth  Chapel,  February  4,  1787,  as  Bishops  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  respectively.  Thus  the  impasse  arising  from 
colonial  dependency  upon  the  bishopric  of  London,  and  from  other 
causes,  was  overcome. 

In  spite  of  earlier  plans  for  placing  a  bishop  at  Quebec  it  was 
not  there  but  in  Nova  Scotia  that  the  first  colonial  diocese  in  the 
Empire  overseas  was  erected.  The  establishment  of  bishops  in  the 
former  colonies,  now  independent,  contributed  to  promote  the  same 
end  in  His  Majesty's  remaining  North  American  Provinces.  The 
Reverend  Charles  Inglis  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia 
in  Lambeth  Chapel,  August  12,  1787. 

A  Loyalist  refugee,  inglis  arrived  in  London  early  in  1784, 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  there  until  his  departure  for  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  August,  1787.  During  this  period  he  was  in  fre- 
quent touch  with  the  government  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
giving  freely  of  his  advice  and  experience.  On  November  29,  1786, 
for  example,  he  had  conversations  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury as  well  as  with  Sir  Guy  Carleton.    The  former  expressed 

isPerry,  History  of  the  Ameriran  Episcopal  Church,  vol,  II,  pp.  50-1. 
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anxiety  with  regard  to  provision  for  the  Church  of  England  in 
preHminary  drafts  of  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  and  asked 
Inglis  for  information  about  the  present  state  of  the  Church  in  that 
colony.  On  the  following  day  inglis  began  a  paper  entitled  "Hints 
Concerning  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Religious  State  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec. There  is  little  doubt  that  these  "hints"  and  others  of 
a  similar  nature  bore  some  part  in  the  framing  of  the  ecclesiastical 
clauses  of  the  new  Canadian  Constitution.^^ 

Royal  Letters  Patent  dated  August  9,  1787,  erected  the  See 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  named  Inglis  as  Bishop  of  that  See.^®  Further 
Letters  Patent  of  August  13,  1787,  conferred  on  Inglis,  without 
alteration  of  title,  extra-diocesan  jurisdiction  over  the  Provinces 
of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland.^^  The  second 
Patent  was  to  be  held  only  during  the  King's  pleasure,  and  the 
section  referring  to  Quebec  was  revoked  in  the  Patent  of  1793  by 
which  the  Diocese  of  Quebec  was  erected. 

Inglis  did  not  delay  in  taking  up  the  duties  of  his  office.  After 
holding  a  visitation  in  Halifax,  and  inspecting  the  churches  both 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  New  Brunswick  in  1788,  he  set  out  in  1789 
to  exercise  along  the  St.  Lawrence  the  additional  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Letters  Patent  of  August  13,  1787.  He  landed 
at  Quebec  on  June  9,  proceeded  to  Three  Rivers,  Sorel,  and  Mon- 
treal, returned  to  Quebec  where  he  held  a  visitation  of  the  clergy, 
and  sailed  again  for  Halifax  on  August  17.  This  momentous 
journey,  described  in  Inglis's  Journals^*  in  great  detail,  did  much  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  first  actual  bishop  of  the 
Diocese.  English-speaking  clergy  were  given  greater  responsibility 
in  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  commissaries  were  appointed ;  injunctions 
were  issued,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  provide  church  homes  for 
the  Anglican  congregations  which  until  that  time  had  been  worship- 
ping in  Recollet  chapels. 

In  1791  the  movement  for  a  revised  constitution  for  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  and  for  the  division  of  the  old  Province  into  Upper 

i4Public  Archives  of  Canada,  Report,  1912,  p.  276. 

ISA.  H.  Young,  "A  Fallacy  in  Canadian  History"  (Canadian  Historical 
Review,  December,  1934,  p.  359). 

leThe  text  of  this  document  is  printed  in  Vernon,  Bicentenary  Sketches, 
pp.  248-52.    The  original  is  in  Halifax. 

i7The  partial  text  of  these  Letters  Patent  may  be  found  in  Stuart, 
Church  of  England  in  Canada,  p.  62. 

isCopies  of  Bishop  Inglis's  Journals  are  in  the  Public  Archives  of  Canada. 
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and  Lower  Canada,  came  to  a  head  in  the  passing  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Act  (31  Geo.  Ill,  c.  31).  In  this  Act  no  mention  is  made 
of  a  bishop  of  Quebec,  but  the  ecclesiastical  clauses  provided  for 
the  support  of  a  Protestant  Clergy  by  means  of  the  reserved  lands, 
the  erection  of  rectories,  etc.,  for  the  administration  and  oversight 
of  which  a  bishop  nearer  than  at  Halifax  would,  of  course,  soon  be 
found  necessary.  Even  without  a  division  of  the  province  there 
is  little  doubt  that  a  bishop  would  have  been  placed  at  Quebec, 
but  with  the  creation  of  two  provinces  the  possibility  of  the  erection 
of  two  dioceses  came  under  discussion.  The  loudest  and  clearest 
voice  calling  for  the  establishment  of  an  episcopate  in  Upper  Canada 
was  that  of  John  Graves  Simcoe,  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  that 
Province. 

Simcoe  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  strongly  devoted  to  the 
Church  of  England,  but  his  ecclesiastical  ideas  have  presented  a 
problem  to  his  biographers.  It  is  not  the  whole  truth  to  say  that 
he  regarded  the  church  as  a  political  and  police  institution,^^  al- 
though his  correspondence,  written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  colonial 
administrator  rather  than  a  churchman,  supports  this  view.  He 
would  have  agreed  that  the  primary  function  of  the  church  was  to 
promote  religion,  but  would  have  added  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
church  as  well  to  inculcate  loyalty  to  the  powers  that  be.  He  would 
have  likewise  maintained  that  although  the  primary  function  of 
the  state  was  political,  yet  the  latter  should  assist  the  church  in 
promoting  religion.  Church  and  state,  so  he  considered,  should 
actively  support  each  other,  nor  were  their  functions  sharply  differ- 
entiated. Such  a  view  of  the  mutual  relations  of  these  institutions, 
it  may  be  remarked,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  English  tradition  of 
church  and  state.  As  a  working  tradition  it  had  continued  un- 
changed through  the  troubled  period  of  the  English  Reformation, 
and  was  strongly  upheld  in  Canada  by  such  men  as  Simcoe  and 
Maitland  on  behalf  of  the  state,  and  by  Mountain  and  Strachan 
on  behalf  of  the  church.  Simcoe's  varied  experiences  as  an  officer 
in  a  Loyalist  regiment  during  the  American  Revolution  only  helped 
to  confirm  in  his  own  mind  the  convictions  about  the  church  which 
he  brought  from  the  Mother  Country.  His  observations  made  at 
that  time  led  him  to  believe  that  one  of  the  l)est  ways  to  ])revcnt 

isRiddell,  TAfe  of  John  Graves  Simcoe,  p.  124.. 
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the  spread  of  republican  democratic  independence  was  to  strengthen 
those  institutions  that  upheld  "distinction  of  ranks,"  and  were 
closely  connected  with  monarchical  government.  Foremost  among 
these  institutions  was  an  established  church  with  a  bishop  at  its 
head.  "I  am  decisively  of  opinion,"  he  wrote  in  1790  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  "that  a  Regular  Episcopal  Establishment, 
subordinate  to  the  primacy  of  Great  Britain,  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  any  extensive  colony  which  this  country  means  to  preserve."^*^ 
Writing  in  the  next  year  to  Dundas,  the  Home  Secretary,  he  was 
perfectly  explicit  on  this  point:  "I  hold  it  to  be  indispensably 
necessary  that  a  Bishop  should  be  immediately  established  in  Upper 
Canada."^^  Dundas  agreed  with  Simcoe  in  principle,  whereupon 
the  latter  wrote  once  more,  expressing  his  satisfaction  and  urging 
the  necessity  of  having  a  bishop  nearer  than  Nova  Scotia  so  that 
there  might  be  a  supply  of  clergy  to  assist  him  in  his  governmental 
experiment.^^  Again  Dundas  replied  saying  that  the  "appointment 
of  a  Bishop's  See"  in  Canada  was  being  contemplated,  and  that 
the  attainment  of  Simcoe's  objects  would  be  the  result  of  such  an 
establishment,  should  it  take  place. 

The  appointment  of  a  bishop  for  Canada  had  for  a  short  time 
a  curious  connection  with  the  political  situation  in  Vermont.  In 
1777  Vermont  declared  itself  independent,  and  maintained  that 
equivocal  status  until  1791.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  period 
a  rumour  spread  that  it  might  eventually  become  a  royal  province. 
Writing  in  1791  to  Dundas,  Eevi  Allen,  brother  of  Ethan  and  Ira 
Allen,  said  that  if  Vermont  became  united  politically  with  Great 
Britain  it  might  then  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of 
Canada;  and  that  the  bishop,  "if  he  be  an  unbigoted  sensible  man," 
might  "assist  the  cement  necessary  between  Canada  and  Vermont. "^^ 
Simcoe  kept  in  touch  with  developments  in  Vermont, but  this 
additional  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  Canadian  episcopate 

2oWaddilove,  Clergy  Reserves,  p.  20,  Simcoe  to  Moore,  Dec.  30,  1790. 
2iCruikshank,  Simcoe  Correspondence,  vol.  I,  p.  31,  Simcoe  to  Dundas, 
June  30,  1791. 

Z2lbid.,  pp.  251-2,  Simcoe  to  Dundas,  Nov.  6,  1792. 
2376irf.^  p.  327,  Dundas  to  Simcoe,  May  2,  1793. 

24Public  Archives  of  Canada  (P.  A.  C),  Series  Q,  vol.  54-2,  p.  704,  quoted 
by  A.  H.  Young  in  "  'Bishop'  Peters"  (Ontario  Historical  Society,  Papers  and 
Records,  vol.  XXVII,  p.  588). 

''^•'Simcoe  Correspondence,  vol.  I,  p.  9,  Simcoe  to  Nepean,  Dec.  3,  1789; 
ibid.,  p.  50,  Simcoe  to  Dundas. 
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vanished  when  the  independent  state  joined  the  American  union. 
The  man  who  was  later  elected  by  a  group  of  representative  Episco- 
palians as  Bishop  of  Vermont  (although  he  did  not  obtain  conse- 
cration) and  who  was  Simcoe's  nominee  for  a  similar  post  in  Upper 
Canada,  was  the  Reverend  Samuel  Peters,  D.D.-^ 

Peters  was  born  in  Hebron,  Connecticut,  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  mission  there,  under  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  from  1759  to  1774.  An  inflexible  LoyaHst,  he  fled 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  first  to  Boston,  and  then  to  England. 
Here  his  daughter  Hannah  married  William  Jarvis  who  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  original  Queen's  Rangers  when  Simcoe  was  in 
command.  In  England,  Peters  pressed  his  candidacy  for  the 
Bishopric  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  waged  with  Inglis  a  bitter  pamphlet 
war  in  which  he  did  his  best  to  injure  the  latter's  chances  of  success. 
But  although  he  failed,  on  this  occasion,  to  realize  his  ambition,  his 
hopes  revived  again  when  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  for  Canada 
was  under  discussion,  and  once  more  he  presented  his  claims  to  the 
government.  Bishop  Inglis  heard  of  this,  and  advised  against  giv- 
ing such  a  post  to  Peters  "whose  restless  temper,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  matters,  seems  to  be  ill  adapted  to  that  situation. "^^  But 
Simcoe  had  a  good  opinion  of  the  "suffering  Loyalist"  and  stated 
in  a  memorandum  to  Dundas,  June  30,  1791,  that  he  had  recom- 
mended Mr.  Peters,  late  of  Connecticut,  as  a  "proper  Person  for 
the  Episcopal  Function."  He  suggested  to  Dundas  that  Peters,  if 
appointed,  should  go  to  Connecticut  and  invite  six  loyal  clergymen 
to  settle  in  the  projected  province  of  Upper  Canada. Peters  was 
also  ready  to  assist  Simcoe  in  encouraging  Loyalists  to  leave  Eng- 
land and  to  help  to  settle  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  new  province. 
As  it  has  been  already  shown,  Simcoe  was  determined  that  a  bishop 
should  be  sent  to  Upper  Canada,  but  it  may  have  been  his  personal 
inclination  towards  Peters  that  led  him  to  submit  the  offer — 
surely  unique  in  the  history  of  colonial  administration — of  a  deduc- 
tion of  £500  from  his  own  salary,  if  expense  stood  in  the  way  of 

^f^Records  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  Slate  of  Vermont,  vol.  Ill, 
p.  508.  Peters  was  elected  Bishop  at  a  Convention  held  at  Manchester,  Feb. 
26,  1794. 

27Q.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  3,  Inglis  to  Moore,  March  20,  1792. 
'^^Simcoe  Correspondence,  vol.  I,  p]).  27-iJ4,  Simcot-  !o  Dundas,  June  30, 
1791. 
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making  an  episcopal  appointment.^'^ 

Writing  from  Pimlico,  November  19,  1791,  Peters  asked  Gren- 
ville  in  a  forthright  manner  what  his  prospects  of  success  were: 
"By  various  Letters  from  the  States  of  America,"  he  told  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  "I  have  information  that  Emigration  and  dis- 
content still  prevail,  &  my  Friends  wish  to  know  by  next  January 
whether  I  am  to  go  out  Bishop  of  Canada,  as  February  and  March 
are  the  months  for  moving  their  families  on  the  snow  &  Ice."^° 

But  Inglis's  opposition,  added  to  the  government's  knowledge 
of  Peters's  contentious  nature  and  improvident  habits, counter- 
balanced Simcoe's  wishes.  Not  only  was  Peters  rejected,  but  the 
plan  for  sending  a  bishop  to  Upper  Canada  failed  entirely.^^  The 
Anglican  See  of  Toronto  was  not  erected  until  1839. 

Bishop  Inglis's  first  nominee  for  the  Canadian  episcopate  was 
the  Reverend  Jonathan  Boucher,  M.A.,  formerly  of  Annapolis, 
Maryland. Writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  he  says : 
"In  my  answer  to  your  Grace's  letter  ...  I  took  the  liberty  of  men- 
tioning Mr.  Boucher  as  the  fitest  person  I  know  to  be  sent  out 
Bishop  of  Canada."  Then  he  proceeds:  "Should  the  measure  be 
now  carried  into  effect,  and  neither  Mr.  Boucher,  nor  any  other 
clergymen  now  settled  in  England  be  appointed,  I  humbly  conceive 
that  Mr.  Toosey  would  be  a  much  properer  person  than  Mr.  Peters 
....  Mr.  Toosey  is  a  man  of  respectable  abilities ;  prudent, 
exemplary,  and  so  far  as  I  know  a  sound  Churchman."^*  Boucher's 
name  does  not  seem  to  have  been  seriously  considered  in  England, 
but  the  Bishop's  second  nominee  made  a  strong  effort  to  obtain  the 
office. 

29P.  A.  C,  Series  Q,  vol.  278,  p.  271.  Quoted  in  Riddell,  Life  of  John 
Graves  Simcoe,  p.  125  (not  to  be  found  in  the  Simcoe  Correspondence  edited 
by  E.  A.  Cruikshank). 

3op.  A.  C,  Series  Q,  vol.  57,  pp.  176-7,  Peters  to  Granville,  Nov.  19,  1791. 

3iHe  had  actually  been  in  the  Fleet  Prison  for  debt.  His  son-in-law, 
William  Jarvis,  satisfied  Peters's  creditors  and  arranged  for  the  latter's 
release. 

32At  least  one  of  the  three  clergy  in  Upper  Canada  in  1792  did  not 
anticipate  Peters's  rumoured  appointment  with  any  pleasure.  The  Reverend 
John  Stuart  of  Kingston  wrote  to  Bishop  White  of  Pennsylvania,  July  17, 
1792,  dilating  (presumably)  on  the  promising  future  of  his  mission.  But 
he  proceeded,  "If  Dr.  Peters  comes  over  Bishop  to  us  I  shall  not  boast  again 
of  my  situation"  (Simcoe  Correspondence,  vol.  I,  p.  180). 

33For  biographical  details  concerning  Boucher,  see  Anderson,  HUtory 
of  the  Colonial  Church,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  154-60. 

3«Q.D.A.,  Series  D.  Folder  3,  Inglis  to  Moore,  March  20,  1792. 
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The  Reverend  Philip  Toosey  emigrated  with  his  family  from 
Sussex  in  1785,  bought  a  large  estate  near  Quebec,  and  planned  to 
promote  emigration  from  England.  He  accompanied  Bishop  Inglis 
to  Montreal  on  the  latter's  extra-diocesan  visit  in  1789,  and  at 
Ihglis's  insistence  he  superseded  the  aged  Rector  of  Quebec,  D.  F. 
DeMontmollin,  who  was  no  longer  acceptable  to  the  congregation. 
He  was  also  appointed  Bishop's  Commissary.  In  his  efforts  to 
attain  to  the  episcopate  he  enjoyed  the  support  of  Lord  Dorchester, 
to  whose  children  he  had  for  a  time  acted  as  tutor.  In  order  to 
press  his  suit  with  greater  hope  of  success  Toosey  decided  to  return 
to  England  in  1792  and  had  left  Quebec  before  Bishop  Inglis's 
letter,  dissuading  him  from  such  a  course,  had  arrived. In  a 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  June  25,  1792,  Inglis  made 
the  following  shrewd  remark  about  Toosey:  "He  is  a  worthy  man; 
but  I  suspect  that  the  grounds  on  vv^hich  he  proceeds  are  too  slender 
in  this  business. "^^  And  so  indeed  it  proved.  Toosey  failed  to 
receive  sufficient  support,  and  after  some  delay  returned  to  Canada. 

Meanwhile,  influences  close  to  the  British  government  were 
working  for  Jacob  Mountain.  George  Pretyman,  now  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  had  been  William  Pitt's  tutor  at  Cambridge,  and  from 
1783  until  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate  in  1787  had  been  Pitt's 
private  secretary.  Although  his  secretarial  duties  ended  in  1787 
yet  his  close  friendship  with  the  young  statesman  never  faded,  and 
until  1806  the  greater  part  of  Pitt's  ecclesiastical  patronage  was 
exercised  in  accordance  with  Tomline's  advice.^^  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  Pitt  on  his  part  welcomed  the  nomination  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln's  examining  chaplain,  for  it  may  have  relieved  him  of  the 
necessity  of  deciding  between  the  claims  of  other  rival  candidates. 

'J'he  following  letter  from  Pitt  to  Dundas  shows  the  progress 
made  towards  the  settlement  of  this  colonial  episcopal  problem  at 
the  time  of  writing: 

Walmer  Castle, 
Oct.  22,  1792. 

Dear  Dundas: — 

I  do  not  well  know  what  to  determine  about  the  Canada  liishop.  I  think 
his  Kmolumeni  oujjht  not  to  be  less  than  £2000  ])er  Anninn,  but  at  the  same 
time,  that  is  a  heavier  addition  than  T  shouhl  like  to  the  Ksliiuates,  if  it  ean 


3r>Ibid.,  Inglis  to  Toosey,  April  19,  1792. 
^(^Ibid.,  Inglis  to  Moore,  June  25,  1792. 

•!7See  Dictionnry  of  N(tlionnJ  Bi<>(/r<ij)hi/.  stth  vorr  Toiuline,  G(><)rge. 
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/)e  avoided.  It  seems  to  lue  that  a  Part,  and  perhaps  gradually  the  whole 
might  be  secured  by  a  grant  of  Land,  and  if  what  we  are  to  furnish  is  to  be 
considered  only  as  temporary,  till  the  I^and  can  become  productive  I  should 
see  little  objection.  There  can  I  think,  be  no  difficulty  in  advancing  whatever 
is  thought  reasonable  to  enable  him  to  enter  properly  on  his  station.  With 
respect  to  the  possibility  of  annexing  any  patronage  to  the  See,  you  are  the 
best  Judge.  If  it  can  conveniently  be  done  it  would  be  useful,  as  being  likely 
to  give  him  more  Consideration.  I  think  you  once  said  something  of  a  separate 
Diocese  for  Upper  Canada  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  might  not  be  included  . . . 
with  the  other. 

Yrs.  etc. 

W.  P.38 

Dundas  immediately  enclosed  Pitt's  letter  to  Pretyman  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  in  turn  discuss  its  contents  with  Jacob  Moun- 
tain. He  agreed  that  the  new  bishop  must  have  dependent  patron- 
age and  promised  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  bring  this 
about. 

It  is  probable  that  Jacob  Mountain  accepted  the  offer  without 
further  delay  but  it  is  not  known  when  the  appointment  was  made 
public.  Toosey  had  heard  of  it  by  April  30,  1793,*°  and  the  London 
papers  contained  the  news  by  June  8.*^ 

Necessary  changes  being  made,  the  procedure  followed  in  the 
creation  of  colonial  bishops  was  similar  to  that  used  for  the  mak- 
ing of  English  bishops.  By  the  statute  25  Henry  VHI,  c.  20  the 
right  to  nominate  bishops  lies  in  the  King,  and  the  nomination  is 
made  effective  by  Letters  Patent. Accordingly,  on  June  28,  1793, 
Letters  Patent  erecting  the  See  of  Quebec  nominated  Jacob  Moun- 
tain to  that  See,  outlined  the  powers  attached  to  the  office  and 
directed  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  consecrate  the  royal 
nominee.*^  On  Sunday,  July  7,  1793,  in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  Archbishop  Moore  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  Bishop 
Porteus  of  London,  Bishop  Warren  of  Bangor,  and  Bishop  Horsley 
of  St.  Davids,  consecrated  the  Reverend  Dr.  Jacob  Mountain  as 
Bishop  of  Quebec. 

38Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  5,  Pitt  to  Dundas,  Oct.  22,  1792. 
^^Ihid.,  p.  6,  Dundas  to  Pretyman,  Oct.  27,  1792. 

40P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  66,  p.  281,  Toosey  to  Dundas,  April  30,  1793. 
•*iSee  chap,  i,  p.  6. 

42Gee  and  Hardy,  Documents  Illustrative  of  English  Church  History, 

C.  201.    But  see  the  Excursus,  pp.  284-9,  where  the  method  of  appointing 
ishops  by  Letters  Patent  in  colonies  possessing  representative  institutions 
is  discussed  and  criticized. 

43P.  A.  C,  Series  Q,  vol.  108,  pp.  131flF.,  Letters  Patent,  June  28,  1793. 
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The  new  Bishop  knew  of  the  great  need  for  clergy  in  his 
Diocese,  and  this  knowledge,  combined  with  a  desire  not  to  separate 
a  family  group  bound  closely  together  by  strong  ties  of  affection, 
led  him  to  urge  his  brother  and  the  latter's  family  to  accompany 
him  to  Quebec.  Accordingly  when  the  Ranger  (Captain  Cooper) 
sailed  from  the  Downs  on  August  13,  1793,  thirteen  Mountains 
were  on  board.  The  party  consisted  of  the  Bishop,  Mrs.  Mountain, 
and  their  four  small  children,  Jacob,  George,  Robert,  and  Eliza; 
Mary  and  Sarah  the  Bishop's  two  sisters;  Miss  Kentish,  his  sister- 
in-law;  Jehoshaphat  his  brother,  with  Mrs.  J.  Mountain  and  their 
children  Salter,  Mary,  and  Sarah. 

The  first  proposal  with  regard  to  the  voyage  to  Canada  was 
that  he  and  the  Governor-in-Chief,  Lord  Dorchester,  who  was  re- 
turning to  Quebec  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  should  sail  on 
the  same  frigate.  But  as  the  families  of  both  men  were  large  the 
plan  was  changed,  and  the  Bishop  was  granted  iSOO  for  the 
expenses  of  the  voyage  on  another  frigate. 

How  the  news  of  the  appointment  irritated  one  of  the  dis- 
appointed candidates,  the  ambitious  Dr.  Peters,  is  revealed  in  the 
following  letter  that  he  wrote  to  the  Reverend  Samuel  Parker, 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston: 

Pimlico,  July  21,  1793. 

My  dear  Sir: 

.  .  .  Dr.  Mountain  is  appointed  Bishop  of  Lower  Canada — because  his 
father  in  his  lifetime  Butler  to  the  Earl  of  Orford — who  had  given  the  Butler's 
son  £800  per  annum  in  our  church,  and  Mr.  Pitt  wanted  those  two  livings  to 
pay  for  voters — 2ndly  Lord  Dorchester  said,  it  was  a  shame  to  send  a  Bishop 
to  Upper  Canada  while  lower  Canada  had  no  bishop — hence  I  am  put  off  for 
another  year — before  my  appointment  two  years  old,  shall  be  compleated — the 
1  cause  of  putting  me  off  was  arming  against  Spain — the  2d  was  arming  against 
Russia,  the  3  was  the  French  War — the  4.th  was  because  lower  Canada  had  no 
Bishop — what  the  5th  Reason  will  be  for  Procrastination  I  cannot  conceive, 
unless  I  have  not  livings  of  £800  per  ann.  to  give  for  £1000  ])er  ann — covered 
with  a  Mitre  in  cold  Canada — I  certainly  enjoy  every  comfort  here  without  a 
Mitre,  hut  one;  and  that  is  the  al)sence  of  my  Daughter, ir.  tlie  delight  of  mine 
Eyes — tho  in  upper  Canada.  .  .  . 

Ogden  will  make  a  good  grazier  in  the  Woods  of  Canada  but  will  he 
rest  under  a  Mountfiin  which  sprung  \ip  out  of  a   Molehill;  but  he  is  an 

44Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  7,  p.  25,  Mountain  to  Canning,  Dec.  28,  1818.  The 
Bi.shop  in  this  letter  requested  the  use  of  a  frigate  in  which  to  return  to 
Quebec,  and  described  the  circumstances  of  his  first  voyage  to  Canada  in  1793. 

■if^Mrs.  William  Jarvis. 
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excellent  .s})an  for  Charles  d'Areadie'^ — neitlier  of  whom  ever  saw  the 
inside  of  a  College — but  no  matter  said  the  Bishoj)  of  London  "Ihey  will  do 
•well  enough  for  America."  Now  Sir,  as  I  am  one  of  John  BulFs  men  &  the 
Rulers  have  held  America,  Botany  Bay  &  Sierra  Leona  in  one  &  the  same 
light,  I  do  not  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  next  year  of  having  one  of  the  three 
Mitred  Blockheads  that  will  do  well  enough  for  dear  America,  yet  under 
England. — I  have  no  ambition  but  to  be  Just  and  Honourable  in  all  my  ways 
&  after  this  life  is  over  to  mount  to  Heaven  where  I  shall  not  be  tormented 
by  such  men  as  Thayer  Ogden  &  Oliver  Noble  now  dead — I  pity  Dr. 
Seabury:47  as  to  Provost,^8  White,49  Maddison,5o  and  Inglis,  they  merit 
contradiction  for  their  pride  and  the  Mountain  will  always  suffer  for  Vanity 
and  Folly,  by  preferring  a  Mitre  &  £1000  in  Canada  to  peace  and  £800  in 
England5i — whose  mother's  tenderness  to  Lord  Orford  essentially  served 
her  two  sons. 52 

I>ord  Dorchester  is  gone  to  Quebec  very  angry  that  Mr.  Mongan^s  or 
Mr.  Toosey,  nominated  by  him,  were  not  made  Bishop  of  Lower  Canada. 
Perhaps  one  of  those  Tobacco  Slappers  next  year  may  be  appointed  to  Upper 
Canada,  because  I  am  too  old,  or  was  born  in  New  England. 

Samll  Peters.54 

46Charles  Inglis,  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia. 
47Bishop  of  Connecticut. 
48Bishop  of  New  York. 
49Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 
soBishop  of  Virginia. 

5iWhat  the  nature  of  Peters's  comment  would  have  been  had  he  known  that 
the  episcopal  salary  was  £2,000  may  be  left  to  the  imagination. 
5 2 See  chap,  i,  p.  3. 

53Rev.  Charles  Mongan,  Chaplain  in  the  Third  Battalion  of  the  Royal 
American  Regiment.  He  went  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1783,  and  thence  to  England 
in  1784.  He  became  acquainted  with  conditions  in  Canada  by  a  visit  there  in 
1785  (Harris,  Charles  Inglis,  pp.  95,  171). 

54Diocesan  Library  of  Massachusetts,  Peters  to  Parker,  July  21,  1793. 


CHAPTER  III 

CHURCH  AND  GOVERNMENT 

HE  following  letter  from  Jehoshaphat  Mountain,  the  Bishop's 


brother,  to  Mrs,  Salter,  Upper  Close,  Norwich,  England,  was 
written  on  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mountains  at  Quebec. 


My  Dear  Madam: 

I  have  the  comfort  to  tell  you  that  we  arrived  at  Quebec  about  two 
hours  before  daybreak  yesterday,  after  having  been  on  board  the  ship  three 
months,  except  four  days.  Mrs,  Mountain,  the  Bishop,  my  sister's  servant 
and  myself  were  seasick  during  the  whole  voyage.  My  sister's  health  is 
already  improved,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  are  as  well  as  we  can  expect, 
considering  what  we  have  suffered  by  bad  provisions,  and  want  of  proper 
sustentation,  for  we  were  obliged  to  be  stinted  with  respect  to  biscuit  and 
water. 

To  describe  to  you  the  trouble  of  the  passage,  had  I  leisure,  would  be  a 
vain  attempt,  as  my  head  is  so  much  confused  with  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
that  this  house  still  seems  to  retain  the  same  motion,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
catch  at  everything  I  see  to  prevent  its  falling. 

We  have  encountered  a  great  many  dangerss — were  chased  by  a  French 
ship  after  having  separated  from  our  convoy  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind.  Our 
beds  were  taken  down,  our  guns  loaded,  the  matches  lighted,  and  every 
preparation  for  action,  when  we  overtook  the  "Beaver",  one  of  our  convoy, 
and  the  French  ship  steered  on  a  different  course.  You  may  conceive  the 
terror  of  Mrs.  Mountain  and  Mrs.  Bp.  Mountain  on  this  occasion.  The  rest 
of  the  party  discovered  but  small  emotion.  We  had  the  good  fortune  also 
to  escape  an  action  with  a  French  privateer  which  we  saw,  and,  more  than 
that,  the  French  Fleet,  which  was  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  I.awrence.3 

The  sea,  my  dear  madam,  was  so  high  in  the  Atlantic,  that,  standing  on 
the  deck,  we  lost  sight  of  the  topmast  of  the  "Beaver",  the  ship  that  accom- 
panied us.  The  "Severn",  man-of-war,  that  brought  Lord  Dorchester,  our 
Governor  here,  is  now  setting  sail  for  England,  and  I  lament  that  it  is 
impossible  now  to  attempt  to  give  you  a  description  of  this  country.  The 
house  and  everything  around  it  is  entirely  different  to  anything  we  ever  saw 

iSee  appendix  A,  for  an  account  of  the  different  houses  occupied  by  the 
Bishop  and  his  family  in  Quebec  from  1793  to  1825. 

2The  following  extract  from  the  first  letter  written  to  Bishop  Mountain 
by  Bishop  Inglis  reflects  contemporary  British  opinion  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionaries: "I  have  been  very  anxious  to  hear  of  your  arrival,  &  that  you 
had  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  Sea  &  Enemy;  especially  the  latter;  for  I 
scarcely  know  a  greater  misfortune  that  could  hap])en  to  a  Bishoj),  than  to 
fall  into  the  liands  of  such  unprincipled  ruffians  as  the  French — the  implacable 
enemies  of  our  order,  &  of  Christianity,  &  of  everything  that  is  good  and 
estimable"  (Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  9,  Inglis  to  Mountain,  Jan.  4,  1794). 

•''France  had  declared  war  on  Great  Britain  in  February,  1793. 
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before,  and  the  country  and  climate  inexpressibly  delightful.  The  Bishop 
and  myself  sat  this  morning  in  the  open  air,  and  'tis  to  the  full  as  warm  as 
May  in  England; 

The  Attorney-General*  came  on  board  the  vessel,  and  we,  the  Bishop 
and  I,  were  presented  at  Court  to  the  Governor.  We  likewise  paid  our 
respects  to  the  Prince,  who  was  not  at  home.s  We  dine  with  him  at  the 
Governor's  to-day,  as  it  is  the  Prince's  birthday,  a  day  of  festivity,  illumina- 
tion, etc. 

I  must  now,  my  dear  Madam,  lay  down  my  pen.    We  are  all  quite  well  - 
and  voraciously  hungry.    You  shall  hear  as  soon  as  possible. 
Pray  show  nobody  this  scrawl. 

With  duty  to  Mr.  J.  Salter, 
Yours  ever, 

J.  Mountain. 6 

On  the  same  day  the  Bishop  wrote  to  an  unknown  correspon- 
dent, probably  the  Under-Secretary  of  State,  that  his  party  had 
embarked  in  the  Downs  on  August  13,  and  had  arrived  in  Quebec 
on  November  l.'^  The  Quebec  Gazette  makes  no  reference  to  the 
arrival  of  the  distinguished  passengers — a  curious  omission,  parti- 
cularly as  an  elaborate  official  welcome  had  been  given  to  Bishop 
Inglis  in  1789.  It  may  imply  Lord  Dorchester's  disapproval  of  the 
appointment  of  Jacob  Mountain,  instead  of  his  own  candidate,  to 
the  See  of  Quebec.^ 

The  greeting  given  on  shipboard  by  the  Attorney-General  to 
the  Bishop  before  the  latter  had  even  set  foot  in  his  Diocese,  is 
prophetic  of  the  close  relations  that  were  to  be  maintained  between 

4James  Monk,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province. 

sEdward,  Duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  III,  resided  at  Quebec 
from  August,  1791,  to  January,  1794.  The  Duke  held  the  Bishop  in  high  esteem 
although  he  left  Lower  Canada  less  than  two  months  after  the  latter's  arrival. 
He  maintained  for  many  years  a  warm  interest  in  the  old  city  {Memoir  of  A.S.H. 
Mountain,  p.  8).  From  his  side  the  Bishop  later  expressed  to  Bishop  Inglis 
the  following  guarded  approval  of  Prince  Edward:  "As  the  world  goes,  this 
young  man  seems  to  have  considerable  merit.  Like  other  Princes  and  other 
men  he  has  his  errors,  but  there  is  something  in  his  constant  disposition  to 
befriend  the  friendless  that  is  truly  amiable,  &  that  interests  one  much  in 
his  happiness  and  welfare"  (Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  pp.  181-2,  Mountain  to 
Inglis,  Sept.  16,  1798). 

eThis  letter  was  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Church  Guardian  (Canadian)  by 
Jacob  J.  Mountain,  one  of  the  Bishop's  grandsons,  and  was  printed  in  the 
issue  of  August  9,  1882.  A  file  of  the  Church  Guardian  for  this  year  is  in 
the  Library  of  the  Montreal  Diocesan  Theological  College. 

7P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  66,  p.  321,  Mountain  to  (?),  Nov.  2,  1793. 
The  often  repeated  statement  first  made  by  Armine  Mountain  in  his  Memoir 
of  G.  J.  Mountain  (]>.  10)  that  the  voyage  occupied  thirteen  weeks,  is  thus 
shown  to  be  incorrect.  The  Ranger  made  the  crossing  in  eleven  weeks,  three 
days. 

sSee  chap,  ii,  p.  19. 
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church  and  government  during  Jacob  Mountain's  episcopate.  Five 
days  later  Monk  wrote  to  the  Bishop  introducing  him  to  a  few  of 
the  problems  that  were  to  demand  solution  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
first  of  these  problems,  as  Monk  outlined  them,  arose  from  the 
failure  of  successive  governors  of  the  Province  to  obey  their  In- 
structions and  effectively  *'to  support  the  protestant  and  direct  the 
papal  Church."  He  proceeded  to  say  that  the  Canada  Act  of  1791 
now  laid  down  a  permanent  basis  for  the  support  of  the  Church  * 
of  England  and  in  the  name  of  the  Governor-General  and  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada  he  welcomed  the  arrival 
of  a  bishop  to  guard  the  Church's  interests.  The  Attorney-General's 
second  problem  arose  from  a  strong  difference  of  opinion  that  had 
arisen  in  a  specific  case  between  himself  and  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Smith  on  the  subject  of  tithes  and  their  relation  to  the  erection  of 
Protestant  parishes.  He  himself  held  that  "the  right  to  tithes  was 
created  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  [of  1774]  and  would  only  be 
ceded  by  His  Majesty  under  a  proper  commutation  or  permanent 
provision  for  the  Rector  by  the  Parishioners."  The  Chief  Justice 
held  that  the  provision  for  the  Church's  support  made  by  the  Act 
of  1791  was  intended  to  replace  that  of  the  Act  of  1774. 
The  third  problem  was  that  of  the  proper  allotment  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves.  Monk  felt  that  the  Executive  Council  had  misconceived 
the  law  on  this  point  and  he  welcomed  the  Bishop's  membership 
on  that  body  in  order  that  the  Church's  welfare  might  be  more  care- 
fully protected.^ 

In  the  first  place.  Monk  called  the  Bishop's  attention  to  the 
official  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  British  government  with  respect 
to  the  Province  of  Quebec  since  the  cession,  namely,  "to  support 
the  protestant  and  direct  the  papal  church."  Assuming  that  by 
"protestant"  he  was  referring  primarily  to  the  Church  of  England, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire,  without  entering  into  great  detail, 
to  what  extent  the  first  part  of  this  policy  had  been  carried  out 
during  the  years  1763-93. 

A  retrospective  glance  at  the  collection  of  official  documents^" 
pertaining  to  this  period  makes  it  quite  clear  that  it  was  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  British  government  to  establish  the  Church  of  Eng- 

«P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  69-2,  pp.  3C8-70,  Monk  to  Mountain,  Nov.  5,  1793. 
loShortt  and  Doughty,  Constitutional  Docmnenls. 
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land  "both  in  Principles  and  Practice,""  — in  other  words,  to  make 
of  it  an  established  Church  bearing  a  relationship  to  the  provincial 
government  similar  to  that  which  existed  between  church  and  state 
in  England  itself.  This  was  no  new  policy  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire,  and  had  been  put  into  practice  with  varying  degrees  of 
completeness  in  the  American  Provinces  to  the  South,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  in  New  Brunswick.  From  the  cession  until  the  creation 
of  the  See  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1787  the  situation  of  Quebec,  in 
respect  of  Anglican  Church  administration,  did  not  differ  greatly 
from  that  of  the  old  colonies  before  the  Revolution.  After  1763 
the  new  province  came  automatically  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  In  the  absence  of  a  resident  bishop,  governors 
and  administrators  fulfilled  functions  (apart  from  those  purely 
spiritual)  which  in  England  were  attached  to  the  episcopal  office. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  "establishment,"  Instructions 
to  governors  contained  sections  dealing  with  the  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England.  Murray's 
Instructions  quoted  above,  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton's  in  1768,  began 
the  series.  On  October  12,  1768,  Hillsborough  cautioned  Carleton 
''particularly  to  countenance  the  established  Church  and  to  take  care 
that  the  Offices  of  it  are  administered  with  a  decency  corresponding 
to  the  purity  of  its  principles. "^^  Instructions  to  Carleton  in  1775^^ 
amplify  those  of  1768  and  the  same  clauses  are  repeated  in  Haldi- 
mand's  Instructions  of  1778^*  and  Dorchester's  of  1786.^^ 

The  implementing  of  this  policy  in  a  practical  way  was  of  slow 
development,  but  it  all  pointed  in  the  one  general  direction.  Financial 
assistance  was  granted  for  repair  and  building  of  churches,  e.g.,  at 
Montreal  and  at  the  Mohawk  mission  in  the  upper  country.  Stipends 
of  "Rectors"  of  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  William  Henry  (Sorel),  and 
Montreal  were  paid  by  the  Home  government.  These  stipends  were 
regarded  as  temporary,  for  it  was  hoped  that  income  arising  from 
glebes  and  tithes  would  in  time  make  the  Church  self-supporting. 

The  intention  to  set  apart  glebes  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Protestant  Clergy  was  contained  in  every  set  of  governor's  instruc- 


^^Ibid.,  part  i,  p.  191. 
i2/6id.,  part  I,  p.  325. 
^^Jhid.,  part  ii,  pp.  G02-6. 


^4 Ibid.,  part  ii,  p.  697. 
^^Thid.,  part  ii,  pp.  822-6. 
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tions  from  1764-86.  In  a  few  cases,  as  at  Kingston  and  Cornwall 
glebes  were  granted  before  1791,  but  the  revenue  that  they  yielded 
was  negligible.  When  it  was  decided  to  revive  tithes  as  a  method 
of  support  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  same  method  was 
adopted  as  well  with  respect  to  the  Church  of  England,  but  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  collection  are  nowhere  on  record.  Even  after  the 
passing  of  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  and  the  reserving  of  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  Crown  lands  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant 
Clergy,  tithes  were  still  allowed  to  be  taken.  Proprietors  could 
escape  them  by  clearing  the  reserved  lands,  building  parsonage 
houses,  and  providing  an  intermediate  fund  for  the  payment  of 
clergy.  It  seems  clear  that  Monk's  opinion  on  the  matter  of  tithes, 
as  stated  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop,  is  in  accordance  with  instructions 
given  to  Lord  Dorchester. 

The  specific  case  that  had  been  referred  to  Monk,  respecting 
the  erection  of  a  Protestant  rectory,  was  as  follows.  One  result  of 
Bishop  Inglis's  visitation  in  the  summer  of  1789  was  the  obtaining 
of  a  church  building,  the  dilapidated  chapel  of  the  Jesuit  College, 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Anglican  congregation  of  Montreal.  In 
December  of  that  year  Christ  Church,  to  give  it  the  name  suggested 
by  the  Bishop,  was  opened  for  public  worship  after  being  repaired 
and  furnished.  Clause  38  of  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  provided 
for  the  legal  erection  of  parsonages  or  rectories  through  royal 
authorization  given  to  the  Governor-in-Council.  On  October  29, 
1792,  the  congregation  of  Christ  Church  petitioned  Alured  Clarke, 
Administrator  of  the  government  of  Lower  Canada,  to  have  the 
church  legally  established  as  a  rectory,  but  without  subjecting  them 
to  tithes  or  rates.  Clarke  submitted  the  petition  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  a  parish  were  formed  by 
Letters  Patent  and  a  rectory  erected  the  congregation  would  still  be 
liable  for  payment  of  tithes,  but  that  the  Legislature  might  pass  a 
law  exempting  them  from  such  payment. Chief  Justice  William 
Smith  disagreed,  and  held  the  opinion  that  under  the  Statute  of  1791 
Clergy  Reserves  were  given  in  lieu  of  tithes.  Again  the  matter  was 
submitted  to  the  Attorney-General  who.  in  a  report  made  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1792,  rci)eated  his  former  decision.  Once  again  the  question 
was  handed  l)ack  to  the  Govcrnor-in-Council,  and  there  it  rested 

16P.  A.  C,  Series  Q,  vol.  69-2,  })p.  372-4,  Monk  to  Clarke,  Nov.  17,  1792. 
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at  the  time  of  the  Bishop's  arrival. In  the  first  letter  that  the  latter 
wrote  to  Dundas  he  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  about  the 
difference  of  opinion  and  asked  for  an  official  ruling.^^ 

Reverting  to  Monk's  statement  that  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
the  British  government  towards  Quebec  was  "to  .  .  .  direct  the  papal 
church,"  a  query  may  now  be  made  as  to  the  extent  of  this 
"direction."  Here  again  ample  evidence  of  the  government's  inten- 
tion may  be  quoted.  Articles  of  Capitulation  of  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal allowed  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
General  Murray's  report  on  the  State  of  the  Government  of  Quebec 
in  Canada,  June  5,  1762,  urged  the  Home  authorities  to  adopt  a 
tolerant  enlightened  attitude. The  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  ruled, 
however,  that  the  King's  new  Roman  Catholic  subjects  were  to  be 
allowed  to  profess  their  religion  only  "as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  permit. "^^  A  strict  interpretation  of  this  clause  would  have 
worked  great  hardship  on  the  new  subjects,  as  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  gave  little  scope  for  the  exercise  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
that  country,  the  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  being, 
as  is  well  known,  much  more  severe.  On  August  13,  1763,  the  Earl 
of  Egremont,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Department, 
warned  Governor  Murray  to  keep  strict  watch  on  the  priests,  and 
to  remember  that  by  law  Roman  Catholicism  had  the  status  merely 
of  a  tolerated  religion. This  policy  was  clearly  stated  in  instruc- 
tions to  governors  of  Quebec  from  1764  to  1786.  The  Quebec  Act 
of  1774  proclaimed  that  "His  Majesty's  Subjects,  professing  the 
Religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  in  the  said  Province  of  Quebec, 
may  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  free  Exercise  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  subject  to  the  King's  Supremacy,  declared  and 
established  by  an  Act,  made  in  the  First  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth."23 

If  the  ecclesiastical  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  of  the 
Quebec  Act  had  been  closely  followed  the  Quebec  Roman  Catholic 

17P.  A.  C,  Series  Q,  vol.  69-2,  pp.  375-7,  latest  date,  July  18,  1793. 
Endorsed:  Mem.  on  the  progress  of  a  Petition  from  the  Rector  &  Parishioners 
of  Christ  Church,  Montreal. 

i8/6tU,  pp.  381-3,  Mountain  to  Dundas,  Nov.  20,  1793. 

i9Shortt  and  Doughty,  Constitutional  Documents,  part  i,  pp.  6,  30. 

^olbid.,  p.  47. 

2i/6iU,  p.  115. 

mbid.,  p.  169. 

23/fetU,  p.  572. 
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would  have  had,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Chapais  "Liberte  du 
cuhe,  proscription  des  doctrines,  Hberte  d'aller  a  la  messe,  de  se  con- 
fesser  et  de  communier,  mais  proscription  de  la  hierarchie,  de 
I'autorite  et  de  la  juridiction  romaines."^^ 

But  for  a  number  of  reasons  these  proscriptions  were  not  en- 
forced. A  Superintendent  of  the  Romish  Clergy,  bishop  in  all 
respects  except  that  he  was  not  officially  recognized  as  such,  governed 
his  diocese  as  in  the  days  of  New  France.  The  severity  of  the  clause 
in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  mitigated  by  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Solicitor-General  that  English  practice  in  this  matter 
did  not  apply  to  the  Province  of  Quebec.-^  The  Quebec  Act  re- 
established the  tithe  and  provided  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  that  could 
be  taken  by  Roman  Catholics  without  being  repugnant  to  their  con- 
science.^^ And  the  royal  supremacy,  by  the  exercise  of  which  it 
would  have  been  possible  effectively  to  control  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  the  Province,  was  never  put  into  operation.  It  was  to  be  Bishop 
Mountain's  distasteful  and  hopeless  task  in  the  years  ahead  to  be 
a  leader  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  submit 
to  a  control  similar  to  that  under  which  his  own  Church  laboured, 
and  to  fail  completely  in  this  attempt. 

The  Attorney-General's  letter  concluded  with  a  reference  to  the 
problem  of  land  grants,  a  business  into  which  the  Bishop  was  forced 
to  enter  because  of  the  Clergy  Reserves.  When  settlements  were- 
commenced  in  Lower  Canada  in  1792  it  was  intended  that  Church 
and  Crown  Reserves  should  be  located  in  the  four  corners  of  inland 
townships  and  in  the  rear  part  of  townships  that  were  situated  on 
rivers  or  lakes.  Afterward,  on  August  12,  1793,  it  was  determined 
that  applicants  for  a  specified  number  of  townships  should  have  the 
option  either  of  securing  reservations  located  in  four  parallelograms, 
running  through  the  townships,  from  front  to  rear,  or  to  have  them 
located  in  detached  lots.  Even  this  plan  was  not  adopted  universally, 
with  the  result  that  settlement  was  retarded,  in  part  because  of  un- 
certainty about  the  placing  of  the  reserves.'^ 

The  Honourable  Tlugh  Finlay,  a  member  of  both  Councils  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  Chairman  of  the  Land  Committee  (a  sub-com- 

24Chapai.s,  dour  a  (Vhistoire  du  Canada,  ioxwc.  1,  ]>.  42. 

2BShortt  and  Douphty,  Const  it  ut  ion  <(1  Dor'timfnts,  pari  i,  j).  23(). 

■if'Ibid.,  pp.  r)72-a. 

'-'■ExtracI  from  llic  Miniitfs  of  Conncil,  Qiichcc,  179S,  p.  35. 
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rtiittee  of  the  Executive  Council  to  deal  with  land  grants)  went  to 
England  in  January,  1794  on  official  business.  By  him  the  Bishop 
sent  a  letter  to  John  King,  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  Home 
Department,  asking  the  latter  to  introduce  Finlay  to  Dundas,  so  that 
Finlay  might  return  to  Quebec  "with  a  plan  so  perfectly  defined,  or 
clearly  comprehended,  as  may  bear  no  further  room  for  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  the  settlers,  and  surmount  the  obstacles  which 
so  obstinately  resist  the  progress  of  cultivation."^^ 

Monk  was  genuinely  relieved,  as  his  letter  testified,  that  the 
Bishop  had  come  to  bear  some  of  the  responsibility  of  safeguarding 
the  Church's  interests.  This  responsibility  Jacob  Mountain  faith- 
fully accepted  after  his  appointment  to  the  Executive  Council,  and 
he  devoted  much  labour,  especially  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
episcopate,  to  the  thankless,  routine  business  involved  in  land  grants. 

Throughout  his  letter,  Monk  assumed  that  the  Bishop  would 
immediately  become  a  member  of  both  Councils.  Because  of  a  series 
of  delays  this  expectation  was  not  realized.  The  first  session  of 
the  Legislative  Council  that  the  Bishop  was  entitled  to  attend  was 
that  of  1795,  and  he  did  not  become  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  until  the  end  of  the  same  year. 

On  July  17,  1793,  before  Jacob  Mountain  left  England  a  man- 
damus had  been  issued  directing  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Lower  Canada  to  prepare  Letters  Patent  giving  to  the  new  Bishop 
the  title  of  Lord  Bishop,  and  to  summon  him  to  the  Legislative 
Council. To  his  embarrassment  the  Bishop  found,  on  his  arrival, 
that  Carleton  had  not  received  the  mandamus,  and  he  wrote  immed- 
iately to  Dundas  for  an  explanation,  terming  the  delay  "an  evil  of 
great  magnitude. John  King,  as  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
replied  for  Dundas  on  January  23,  1794,  giving  as  a  reason  for  the 
delay  the  fact  that  the  Bishop's  agent  had  not  called  for  the  manda- 
mus or  paid  the  necessary  fees.  But  he  sent  in  the  same  post  two 
instruments  giving  the  Bishop  seats  in  the  Legislative  Councils  of 
both  provinces,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec. Long 
before  he  received  this  reply  the  Bishop  wrote  again  to  King  asking 
the  latter  to  speed  the  mandamus  to  Quebec  as  hastily  as  possible.^- 

28Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  11,  Mountain  to  Kinc,  Jan.  24,  1794. 
20P.A.C.,  Series  S,  vol.  41,  p.  107,  July  17,  1793. 

3n/^if/.,  Series  Q,  vol.  (;9-2,  pp.  381-3,  Mountain  to  Dundas,  Nov.  20,  1793. 
31Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  10,  King  to  Mountain,  Jan.  23,  1794. 
32Jbid.,  p.  11,  Mountain  to  King,  Jan.  24,  1794. 
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King  replied  once  more  saying  that  the  instruments  had  been  sent 
by  the  February  packet  via  HaHfax,  under  cover  to  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Wentworth  of  Nova  Scotia  and  that  they  would  be 
delivered  without  delay. When  they  finally  arrived  the  Bishop 
handed  them  over  to  the  Governor-General,  and  on  May  25  the 
latter  informed  Dundas  by  letter  that  patents  would  be  prepared 
accordingly.  But  he  continued,  "At  the  same  time  I  must  observe 
that  it  will  waken  much  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians,  that 
their  Bishop  does  not  receive  the  same  honour. "^^  To  this  criticism 
Dundas's  successor,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  made  the  following  re- 
joinder: "I  do  not  think  that  the  Mandamus,  directing  the  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  summoned  to  the  Legislative 
Councils  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  by  the  same  Style  and  Title, 
by  which  Bishops  in  England  are  distinguished,  can  contain  any 
reasonable  ground  of  Jealousy.  It  will  be  for  His  Majesty's  Con- 
sideration whether  a  Seat  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  Lower 
Canada  should  not  be  given  to  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec  should 
your  Lordship  recommend  such  a  measure. "^^  Dr.  Mountain  was 
summoned  to  the  Legislative  Council  for  the  session  of  1795,  and 
the  Letters  Patent  was  entered  in  the  Journals  of  January  6  of  that 
year  although  the  document  had  been  prepared  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  the  previous  May.^® 

Dorchester  wrote  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe  on  May  29, 
1794,  sending  the  second  mandamus.^'  On  the  following  June  21 
Simcoe  acknowledged  receipt  of  it  stating  at  the  same  time  that  this 
was  his  only  notification  of  the  Bishop's  arrival. The  Bishop  was 
summoned  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada  on  July  10.^^ 

In  passing,  some  reference  should  be  made  to  Jacob  Mountain's 
title  "Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec."  As  far  as  the  name  of  the  Diocese 
is  concerned  it  was  anticipated  by  Bishop  Inglis  and  others  that  it 
would  be  given  the  name  "Canada,"  on  the  same  principle  as  that 

33/feid..  p.  15,  King  to  Mountain,  April  24,  1794. 

34P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  71-1,  p.  6,  Dorchester  to  Dundas,  May  25,  1794. 

as/ftir/.,  vol.  f)8,  pp.  132-3,  Portland  to  Dorchester,  Aug.  13,  1794. 

^^Journals  of  the  I>egislative  Council  of  Lower  Canada,  January  6,  1795. 
The  original  of  the  Mandamus  to  Dorchester  is  in  the  Public  Archives  of 
Canada.  The  original  of  the  Letters  Patent  is  in  the  Quebec  Diocesan  Ar- 
chives, Series  A,  Folder  1. 

378vmcof  Correspondence ,  vol  11,  p.  251,  Dorchester  to  Simcoe,  May  29, 
1794. 

mhid.,  p.  287,  Simcoe  to  Dorchester,  Jime  21,  1794. 

soThe  original  writ  of  summons  is  in  Q.D.A.,  Series  A,  Folder  1.  ^ 
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followed  in  the  eastern  Diocese  which  was  named  Nova  Scotia,  the 
designation  of  the  civil  province  in  which  the  See  city  was  situated/" 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  Bishopric  of  Quebec  was  so  named 
from  Jacob  Mountain's  See  city.  But  if  the  statement  by  John 
Strachan,  made  in  a  memorial  sermon  preached  after  the  death  of 
Bishop  Mountain,  be  a  correct  one,  "Quebec"  in  the  diocesan  title 
meant  not  the  city  but  the  old  Province.  Strachan  wrote:  "A  Bishop 
was  appointed,  retaining  the  former  name  of  the  Colony,  that  both 
Provinces  might  be  included  in  the  Diocese."*^ 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  title,  "Lord  Bishop,"  thus 
conferred  by  the  Letters  Patent  of  May  29,  1794.  Section  6  of  the 
Constitutional  Act  of  1791  provides  that  if  the  King  should  confer 
by  Letters  Patent  on  any  of  his  subjects  in  the  Canadas  a  hereditary 
title  of  honour,  he  might  annex  to  that  title  the  right  of  being  sum- 
moned to  the  Legislative  Council.  Although  the  Patent  of  May  29 
makes  no  reference  to  a  seat  on  the  Council,  and  although  the  title 
of  Lord  Bishop  was  not  hereditary  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  yet 
the  Bishop's  correspondence  on  the  subject  makes  it  clear  that  the 
two  ideas  of  the  seat  and  the  title  were  held  in  close  connection. 
Bishop  Inglis,  who  was  never  officially  styled  Lord  Bishop,  wrote  to 
Jacob  Mountain  when  he  heard  of  the  latter's  added  honours:  "I 
have  no  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  this  Province ;  nor  would 
I  chuse  to  have  one,  whilst  the  present  constitution,  which  resembles 
that  of  the  old  provinces,  remains.  The  members  are  appointed  and 
removeable  at  pleasure.  The  degree  of  weight  and  respectability 
attached  to  members  so  circumstanced  cannot  be  great.  The  new 
Constitution  in  Canada,  brought  nearer  to  that  of  the  Parent  State, 
is  different;  &  the  Upper  House  consequently  placed  on  a  much 
more  respectable  foot."  He  concludes:  "When  I  formerly  wrote 
to  your  Lordship,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  title  annexed  to  your 
situation.  The  first  that  informed  me  of  it  was  His  Royal  Highness 

Prince  Edward,  some  time  after  his  arrival  here  from  the  West 
Indies."^2 

Although  the  granting  of  the  title  by  special  instrument  to  Jacob 
Mountain  and  not  to  Charles  Inglis  indicates  that  it  should  be 

40See  e.g.,  Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  77,  Inglis  to  Mountain,  March  20, 
1796. 

'^'^Sermon  Preached  at  York,  Upper  Canada,  Third  of  July,  1825. 
42Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  77,  Inglis  to  Mountain,  March  20,  179(). 
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considered  in  the  context  of  the  different  constitutions  of  the 
Canadas  and  Nova  Scotia,  yet  it  was  not  long  before  other  colonial 
Anglican  bishops  were  accorded  the  same  honour,  regardless  of  their 
political  functions.  By  1821  the  title  had  been  assumed  by  the 
Bishops  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Calcutta.*^  Robert  Stanser,  second 
Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  addressed  as  "My  Lord  Bishop"  by  the 
Prince  Regent  at  a  Court  reception  held  in  his  honour  after  his  con- 
secration in  1816.^^  The  third  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  John  Inglis, 
was  called  "Lord  Bishop"  in  the  Letters  Patent  giving  effect  to  his 
appointment,  and  the  title  was  later  accorded  to  other  bishops  in 
similar  instruments  and  in  acts  of  parliament/^ 

The  original  plan  for  the  first  two  Anglican  Bishops  in  British 
North  America  was  that  they  should  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  actual  administration  of  government.  This  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  William  Pitt  on  August 
7,  1787,  by  William  Knox,  formerly  an  Under-Secretary  in  a  state 
department  concerned  with  America  which  was  abolished  in  1782. 
Knox  briefly  reviews  the  history  of  the  efforts  to  found  the  Nova 
Scotia  episcopate,  and  tells  of  his  constant  efforts  to  promote  such  a 
measure  and  to  introduce  some  settled  policy  into  North  American 
ecclesiastical  affairs  both  during  his  years  of  office,  1770-82,  and  in 
the  period  since  the  Peace  of  1783.  After  describing  his  plan  for  a 
church  establishment  in  Nova  Scotia  he  goes  on  to  say :  "In  due  time 
a  Canadian  bishop  was  intended  to  be  appointed,  with  larger 
emoluments  than  the  Nova  Scotia  bishop,  who  might  look  up  to  that 
see  as  a  beneficial  translation,  and  be  thence  incited  to  conduct  him- 
self with  such  propriety,  and  acquire  such  a  habit  of  acquiescence 
with  the  views  of  Government  in  his  subordinate  situation,  as  might 
secure  his  promotion,  and  preserve  him  in  the  same  line  of  conduct 
when  he  became  pre-eminent.  It  was  not  meant  that  either  should 
be  of  the  Council,  but  wholly  excluded  from  temporal  affairs. "^^  It 
would  have  contributed  to  Jacob  Mountain's  happiness  had  the 

43/6id.,  Miscellaneous  Papers,  Sketch  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Canada,  by  G.  J.  Mountain,  1821. 

44Mockridge,  BisJwpa  of  the  Church  of  EngJand  in  Canada  and  New- 
foundland, p.  41. 

45For  further  discussion  on  the  topic  see  Kingsford,  History  of  Canada, 
vol.  VII,  p.  27G,  f.n.;  Phillimore,  Ecclesiastical  Laxv  of  the  Church  of  England, 
vol.  1,  p.  96;  Correspondence  in  the  Canadian  Churchman,  April  15  and 
April  29,  1943. 

46Knox,  Extra-O^cial  State  Papers,  app.  v.  j)p.  1()-17. 
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latter  part  of  Knox's  plan  been  adopted  in  Quebec,  but  such  was  not 
to  be  the  case. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  appointment  of  the  Bishop 
of  Quebec  to  the  Executive  Councils  of  the  Canadas  had  been  con- 
sidered before  Jacob  Mountain  left  England,  but  the  importance  of 
such  a  position  became  apparent  immediately  upon  his  arrival.  On 
November  9,  1793,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln:  "The 
Attorney-General  here,  &  some  other  Gentlemen  of  Character  are 
persuaded  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  the  Interests  of  the 
established  Church,  that  the  Bishop  should  be  of  the  executive  or 
Privy  Council.  I  am  myself  much  inclined  to  think  that  it  must  be 
rather  in  the  Privy  than  in  the  Legislative  Council  that  I  can 
politically  serve  the  church."^"  The  Bishop  also  argued  that  such  an 
appointment  was  in  conformity  with  the  British  Constitution,  where 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Tomline  replied  that  the  comparison  between  the  Privy  and  Execu- 
tive Councils  was  not  quite  accurate.  "Your  Executive  Council,"  he 
wrote,  "seems  to  me  to  correspond  to  our  Cabinet  Council  ...  to 
which  no  Ecclesiastic  has  belonged  since  those  good  times  when 
Bishops  were  Lord  Chancellors,  Secretaries  of  State,  etc.  How^ever, 
in  such  a  country  as  Canada  there  seems  to  be  an  obvious  propriety  in 
having  the  Bishop  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  &  our  Privy 
Council  vs^as  formerly  more  like  your  Executive  Council  than  it  now 
is.""*^  The  matter  was  discussed  with  Pitt  and  Dundas,  with  the 
result  that  on  June  13,  1794,  a  Warrant  was  issued  authorizing  the 
Governor  to  admit  Jacob  Mountain  to  the  Executive  Council,  with- 
out salary. When  the  document  did  not  arrive  by  early  winter 
the  Bishop  wrote  to  King  inquiring  the  reason  for  the  delay  and 
expressing  his  disappointment.  "I  have  it  much  at  heart,"  he  ex- 
plained, "to  get  something  done  relative  to  the  system  of  Education 
in  the  Country.  As  Lord  Dorchester  will  not  stir  a  step  in  the  bus- 
I  iness  without  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council  I  lose  my  only 
opportunity  for  forwarding  the  business. "^^    The  Bishop  repeated 

47P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  69-2,  p.  366,  Tomline  to  (?),  Dec.  30,  1793.  In  this 
despatch  the  writer  quotes  from  Mountain's  letter  of  the  previous  Nov.  9. 
This  latter  commimication  is  not  available. 

48Tomline  to  Mountain,  Dec.  30,  1793.  This  letter  has  been  presented 
to  the  Quebec  Diocesan  Archives  by  Miss  Mildred  Wimberley,  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  Bishop  Mountain. 

49P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  73,  pp.  114-15. 

•'^Ibid.,  vol.  74-2,  pp.  329-30,  Mountain  to  King,  Jan.  2,  1795. 
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his  request  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  on  April  25  of  the  same  year.*^ 
King  replied  that  duplicates  had  been  sent  as  the  first  copies  had 
obviously  been  lost.^^  Warrants  to  admit  the  Bishop  to  the  Executive 
Council  of  each  Province  finally  arrived  on  November  16,  1795.^^  On 
November  19  his  Lordship  took  the  oaths  and  sat  at  the  board  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  Lower  Canada.^*  Subsequently,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  confirmation  tour  in  1799,  the  oaths  of  office  were  admin- 
istered to  him  at  York,  and  he  took  his  seat  for  the  first  and  last 
time  on  the  Executive  Council  of  Upper  Canada. 

5ilbid.,  pp.  362-4,  Mountain  to  Portland,  April  25,  1795. 
52Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  57,  King  to  Mountain,  July  3,  1795. 
53lbid.,  p.  71,  Mountain  to  Portland,  Nov.  16,  1795. 

54P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  75,  p.  113,  extract  from  Minutes  of  Council, 
Nov.  19,  1795. 

55lbid.,  vol.  290,  p.  125. 
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COMMISSARIES  AND  OTHER  CLERGY 

l^rOT  long  after  the  news  of  Jacob  Mountain's  arrival  in  Quebec 
^    had  reached  Halifax,  Bishop  Inglis  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of 
welcome  and  congratulation.   Among  the  many  topics  discussed  was 
that  of  ecclesiastical  commissaries. 

Mr.  Toosey,  [he  wrote]  informs  me  that  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  appoint  him  your  Commissary  in  Lower  Canada;  and  that  Government 
has  annexed  a  Salary  of  £150  a  year  to  the  office.    I  am  glad  of  this.  You 

could  not  have  made  a  better  choice  among  the  Clergy  of  that  district  

I  hope  you  will  also  see  it  fit  &  convenient  to  appoint  Mr.  Stuart  your 
Commissary  in  Upper  Canada.  Mr.  Stuart  has  been  personally  known  to 
me  many  years.  He  is  a  sensible  judicious  man,  of  exemplary  character 
&  very  diligent  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty — a  circumstance 
peculiarly  necessary  in  Clergymen  in  America.  Hitherto  he  has  had  much 
fatigue,  and  incurred  some  expence  but  has  had  no  emolument  by  the  office. 
His  family  is  very  large,  &  he  is  at  an  expence  for  the  education  of  his 
two  Sons,  pretty  well  grown,  which  he  is  scarcely  able  to  afford. ...  It  would 
be  not  only  serving  a  very  worthy  man,  but  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  Church, 
to  appoint  Mr.  Stuart  your  Commissary,  with  the  same  Salary  that  Mr. 
Toosey  has.i 

On  the  following  March  27  Bishop  Mountain  acknowledged  this 
letter  and  sought  advice  on  diocesan  administration.  Inglis  replied, 
in  part:  "Being  the  first  Bishop  sent  to  the  British  Colonies  in  Am- 
erica, &  aware  of  the  prejudice  that  prevailed  against  that  measure, 
I  deemed  it  prudent  on  my  arrival  to  go  through  my  duty  with  as 
little  noise,  or  offence  as  possible ;  to  omit  nothing  that  was  essential 
or  necessary  to  the  object  of  my  appointment,  yet  to  pass  over  other 
matters  that  were  not  of  that  description.  ...  I  only  appointed  two 
Commissaries  in  Canada  &  one  in  New  Brunswick ;  which  my  patent 
authorized  me  to  do,  &  the  state  of  the  Church  required."  In  a 
postscript  he  added :  '*I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Stuart  is  appointed  your 
Commissary. "2 

Commissaries  for  the  Bishop  of  London  had  acted  in  the  Am- 
erican Colonies  before  the  Revolution.  They  were  authorized  to 
make  visitations  and  to  enforce  discipline,  but  they  could  not  ordain, 

iQ.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  9,  Inglis  to  Mountain,  Jan.  4,  1794.  See 
infra  for  biographical  details  about  Toosey  and  Stuart. 
^Ibid.,  p.  16,  Inglis  to  Mountain,  May  5,  1794. 
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confirm,  or  consecrate.^  Because  of  the  great  size  of  their  Dioceses 
the  Bishops  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec  were  empowered  by  their 
Patents  to  appoint  commissaries  to  assist  them  in  the  labour  of 
administration.  The  appointment  of  these  officers,  as  Jacob  Moun- 
tain frequently  reminded  successive  secretaries  of  state,  was  actually 
the  only  independent  patronage  that  he  possessed  as  Bishop. 

The  first  Ecclesiastical  Commissary  of  the  Eastern  District  of 
Canada  was  one  of  the  rejected  candidates  for  the  bishopric  of  the 
diocese,  the  Reverend  Philip  Toosey,  described  as  "Minister  of 
Quebec,"  who  was  given  the  appointment  by  Bishop  Inglis  in  1789. 
In  1792  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  return  to  England,  so  that 
he  might  press  his  claims  to  the  episcopate.  When  it  became 
evident  that  he  was  not  to  be  made  bishop  he  wrote  to  Dundas  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  at  least  his  services  as  Commissary  would  not 
go  unrewarded.*  Bishop  Mountain  was  willing  that  Toosey  should 
continue  to  hold  the  post,  and  Dundas  consented  to  give  the  latter  a 
salary  of  £150  per  annum  in  lieu  of  retrospective  claims,^  an  offer 
which  Toosey  immediately  accepted.  On  August  26,  1793,  he  wrote 
again  to  Dundas  asking  for  extended  leave  so  that  he  might  further 
promote  emigration.  He  had  hoped  to  accompany  Bishop  Mountain 
on  the  latter's  first  voyage  to  Quebec  but  was  unable  to  sail  from 
England  at  the  opportune  time.  Services  at  Quebec,  he  assured 
Dundas,  would  be  conducted  throughout  the  winter  by  the  Bishop 
and  his  Lordship's  Chaplain.^  This  request  was  granted,  and  Toosey 
did  not  arrive  in  Quebec  until  the  summer  of  1794  after  an  absence 
of  over  two  years.  His  commission  as  Bishop's  Commissary  is  dated 
November  10,  1794.^ 

Bishop  Inglis's  Commissary  in  the  Western  District,  appointed 
at  the  same  time  as  Toosey,  was  the  Reverend  John  Stuart  of  King- 
ston. On  November  21,  1793,  Bishop  Mountain  communicated  with 
Stuart,  asking  him  to  continue  in  the  same  post,  at  an  annual  stipend 
of  £150.  "If  the  office  with  this  salary  be  acceptable  to  you,"  the 
l)ishop  wrote,  "it  is  at  your  service.    And  I  desire  you  to  believe 

•TFor  an  outline  of  the  powers  of  Connnissaries  sec  Davidson,  Entahli.th- 
ment  of  the  Knfflwh  Church  in  the  Conlinental  American  Colonies,  p.  82. 

4P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  GG,  p.  281,  Toosey  to  Dundas,  April  30,  1793. 

r'//n'rf.,  J).  301.,  King  to  Toosey,  July  25,  1798;  ibid.,  p.  305,  Toosey  to  King, 
July  2(),  1793. 

fi/^nV/.,  p.  30G,  Toosey  to  King,  Aug.  20,  1793. 

7Q.D.A.,  Series  R,  vol.  i,  Cnthedr;il  Volume. 
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that  1  have  much  satisfaction  in  giving  you  this  mark  of  my  respect 
for  your  character,  &  of  the  conhclence  which  I  place  in  you."^ 
Stuart  repHed,  accepting  the  offer  with  gratitude. 

Some  years  elapsed  before  the  Commissaries'  salaries  were  paid. 
On  March  27,  1794,  the  Bishop  wrote  to  King  asking  that  warrants 
for  that  purpose  should  be  expedited  in  order  that  his  new  officials 
should  not  be  embarrassed.^  King  replied  on  the  following  June  17 
saying  that  Mr.  Toosey  had  been  put  on  the  Quebec  Establishment, 
not  by  warrant,  but  by  letter  to  Lord  Dorchester,  and  that  it  was 
probable  that  Stuart's  salary  would  be  put  on  the  next  parliamentary 
estimates  for  Upper  Canada.  But  he  queried  the  justice  of  paying 
Stuart  as  much  as  Toosey. The  Bishop  answered  on  November  3, 
1794,  stating  that  both  Commissaries  had  been  appointed  in  Novem- 
ber, 1789,  by  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  Stuart's  services 
were  longer  and  more  laborious  than  Toosey's.  The  latter  had  never 
visited  the  churches  of  his  district,  while  Stuart  conducted  annual 
visitations.  In  addition,  Toosey  had  been  absent  from  duty  for  over 
two  years  on  a  full  salary  of  £200,  whereas  Stuart  received  only 
nSO}' 

By  the  end  of  1795  Stuart  was  in  receipt  of  his  salary  but 
Toosey  was  not.^^  Portland  wrote  to  the  Bishop  on  May  7,  1796, 
expressing  his  inability  to  understand  the  delay.^^  The  Bishop  re- 
plied on  the  following  September  2  that  the  order  for  Toosey's  salary 
had  never  reached  Lord  Dorchester.^*  Meanwhile  Prescott  suc- 
ceeded Dorchester  as  Governor  and  because  he  had  not  been  inform- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  Toosey  was  actually  a  Commissary 
he  refused  to  give  the  latter  a  certificate  so  that  the  salary  might 
be  applied  for.^-^  Finally,  on  May  22,  1797,  H.  W.  Ryland,  Pres- 
cott's  Secretary,  wrote  to  the  Bishop  asking  when  the  appointment 
was  made,  so  that  a  warrant  for  arrears  might  be  made  out.^*^  Mr. 
Toosey  died  on  September  17  of  the  same  year.  The  salary  was, 
however,  continued  to  his  successor,  Jehosaphat  Mountain. 

sOntario  Diocesan  ArcFiives  (O.D.A.),  Mountain  to  Stuart,  Nov.  21,  1793. 

9Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  14,  Mountain  to  King,  Mar.  27,  1794. 

^olbid.,  p.  19,  King  to  Mountain,  June  17,  1794. 

ii//n'd.,  p.  33,  Mountain  to  King,  Nov.  3,  1794. 

5  276id.,  p.  72,  Mountain  to  Portland,  Nov.  27,  1795. 

i3/6ic/.,  p.  78,  Portland  to  Mountain,  May  7,  1796. 

14P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  77,  pp.  356-60,  Mountain  to  Portland,  Sept.  2,  1796. 
15Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  Ill,  Mountain  to  Prescott,  Oct.  27,  1796. 
i6/6iU.  p.  129-30,  Ryland  to  Mountain,  May  22,  1797. 
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In  1793,  the  Diocese  of  Quebec  contained  (apart  from  army 
chaplains  over  whom  the  Bishop  had  no  jurisdiction)  only  nine 
clergy,  distributed  in  three  parishes  and  four  missions.  The  term 
"parish"  as  applied  to  Quebec  City,  Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal 
was  at  that  time  not  used  in  a  strictly  legal  sense  as  the  parochial 
system  of  the  English  Established  Church  had  nowhere  been  fully 
adapted  to  the  Provinces.  Parishes  and  missions  differed  from  each 
other  in  two  respects:  (a)  The  first,  unlike  the  second,  were 
organized  in  areas  where  parishes  had  already  been  established  dur- 
ing the  French  regime;  (b)  In  parishes  the  stipends  of  incumbents 
were  paid  wholly  by  government,  while  those  of  the  incumbents  of 
missions  were  paid  in  part  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

In  Quebec  City,  a  regular  congregation  had  first  been  assembled 
in  1760  by  the  Reverend  John  Brooke,  Chaplain  to  the  garrison. 
Services  were  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Recollets,  but  by  the  time  of 
Bishop  Mountain's  arrival  it  had  become  the  custom  to  occupy  the 
Council  Chamber  in  the  Bishop's  Palace  during  the  winter  months 
as  the  Recollet  Chapel  was  unheated.  In  1768  Brooke  returned  to 
England  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  David  Francis  De 
Montmollin,  a  native  of  Switzerland.  De  Montmollin  was  at  first 
commissioned  to  the  Parish  of  Quebec  as  "Curate  and  Minister  of 
the  Gospel"  by  Governor  Carleton  on  July  21,  1768.^'  Later,  on 
April  7,  1775,  he  was  collated  and  admitted  to  the  Church  of  Quebec 
by  Letters  Patent,  to  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  same  during  his 
natural  life.^*  His  stipend,  paid  by  the  British  government,  was 
£200  per  annum.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  actually  ap- 
pointed as  a  Garrison  or  as  a  Regimental  Chaplain,  although  he  did 
at  one  time  act  as  Deputy-Chaplain  to  the  Garrison. He  did  not 
welcome  the  proffered  assistance  of  the  Reverend  Philip  Toosey 
when  the  latter  arrived  in  1785  and  only  rarely  gave  Toosey  an 
opportunity  of  officiating.  But  when  I'ishoj)  Inglis  was  in  Quebec 
in  1789  he  was  able,  although  iuy[  without  great  difficulty,  to  persuade 
De  Montmollin  to  retire,  and  he  then  appointed  'Poosey  to  succeed 

i^Stuart,  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  ]).  30. 
18P.A.C.,  Series  S,  vol,  15,  p.  IIG. 

isDuring  the  later  years  of  De  Montmollin's  pastorate  the  {ijarrison 
Chaplain  was  the  Rev.  William  Aked,  an  absentee  who  lived  in  England. 
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as  Minister  of  Quebec.  De  Montmollin  died  on  December  20,  1803, 
aged  eighty-two  years. 

At  Three  Rivers,  from  1761  onwards  the  centre  of  the  second 
military  district  of  the  Province,  services  were  held  for  the  garrison 
in  the  Recollet  Chapel.  The  first  clergyman  was  the  Reverend 
Legere  Jean  Baptiste  Noel  Veyssiere,  a  native  of  France  and  a 
former  Recollet  who  had  seceded  from  the  Order  and  joined  the 
Church  of  England.  He  began  his  ministry  in  1768,  receiving  his 
commission  and  patent  at  the  same  time  as  De  Montmollin.  His 
annual  stipend  was  £200.  He  was  still  in  charge  of  the  parish  when 
Bishop  Mountain  came  to  the  Diocese. 

In  Montreal,  garrison  headquarters  and  centre  of  the  third 
military  district  of  the  Province,  the  first  Anglican  congregation  had 
been  gathered  together  in  1760  by  the  Reverend  John  Ogilvie,  a 
Chaplain  attached  to  the  60th  Royal  American  Regiment.  He  re- 
mained until  1764  when  he  was  succeeded  for  one  winter  only  by 
another  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Bennett.  In  1766  the 
Reverend  David  Chabrand  Delisle,  born  in  Anduze,  France,  arrived 
to  take  up  his  office  as  Chaplain  to  the  garrison.  He  included  within 
his  duties  the  cure  of  the  civil  population,  being  commissioned  at  the 
same  time  as  De  Montmollin  and  Veyssiere.  Anglican  services  in 
Montreal  were  held  at  first  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Hotel-Dieu.  Not 
long  after  Delisle's  coming  the  Recollet  Chapel  was  adopted  as  a 
Church  home  and  its  use  shared  with  the  remaining  Recollet  fathers 
until  1789.  At  that  time  Bishop  Inglis  prevailed  upon  the  Governor 
to  fit  up  the  Jesuit  Chapel  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Protestant 
congregation.  This  building,  the  first  Christ  Church,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1803.  In  addition  to  his  government  stipend  Delisle 
received  Chaplain's  pay  of  £115  5.?.  annually. 

In  1788  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  sent  out 
the  Reverend  James  Marmaduke  Tunstall,  as  missionary  to  Quebec, 
with  a  salary  of  £50  per  annum.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  w^as 
destined  for  Mississquoi  Bay,  where  a  large  group  of  immigrants 
and  refugees  from  the  United  States  had  settled.  Stuart  asserts  that 
Tunstall  actually  opened  a  mission  at  St.  Armand,-^  but  no  record 
of  his  early  ministry  there  has  been  preserved.    In  1789  however 

soStuart,  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  p.  58;  Episcopate  of  Jacob 
Mountain,  p.  39. 
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he  was  in  Montreal  at  the  time  of  Bishop  IngUs's  visitation  and  an 
arrangement  was  made  whereby  he  was  to  conduct  the  English 
services,  while  Delisle  was  to  preach  occasionally  in  French.  Tun- 
stall  received  £100  from  the  government  in  addition  to  his  grant 
from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  comment  at  this  point  on  the  British  gov- 
ernment's policy,  after  the  Cession,  of  placing  French-speaking 
clergy  in  the  three  most  important  centres  of  population.  By  the 
time  of  Bishop  Mountain's  arrival  the  failure  of  this  policy  had 
become  increasingly  evident.  Objections  to  a  clergy  more  French 
than  English  grew  in  volume  with  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists.  The 
Reverend  John  Doty  who  arrived  from  Schenectady  in  1777  deplored 
the  neglect  of  Anglican  usages,  and  the  smallness  of  the  congrega- 
tions.^^ The  Reverend  Charles  Mongan,  November  1,  1785,  was 
much  more  severe  in  his  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  De  Montmollin, 
Veyssiere,  and  Delisle.-^  An  anonymous  paper  on  the  state  of 
religion  in  Canada,  written  in  1786,  recounts  the  general  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  English  population  on  this  score. Bishop  Inglis's  opin- 
ion of  the  three  men  in  1789  was  unfavourable.  With  such  a  chorus 
of  disapprobation  it  becomes  difficult  to  defend  the  actual  working 
out  of  the  government's  ecclesiastical  arrangements  in  Quebec. 
Writing  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  from 
Montreal,  October  9,  1782,  Colonel  Daniel  Claus  stated:  "The  Na- 
tional Church  has  been  and  is  under  many  disadvantages  in  Quebec. 
It  was  not,  though  it  certainly  should  have  been,  regarded  at  the 
Conquest  of  the  Country.  A  Dissenting  Governor  was  appointed 
over  the  Province ;  who  represented  the  number  of  French  Protest- 
ants in  Canada  as  consisting  of  some  hundreds  of  Families,  when, 
in  fact,  there  were  hardly  a  dozen.  Hence  French  Clergymen,  usual- 
ly strangers  to  the  language  and  the  religion  of  England,  were  sent 
over  .  .  .  ."^^  In  some  respects,  Claus's  statements  are  not  entirely 
accurate  although  the  allegations  contained  in  them  have  been 
widely  circulated.    If  General  James  Murray  was  the  "Dissenting 

2iPascoe,  Two  Hundred  Years  of  the  S.P.G.,  p.  140. 
22P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  26,  p.  59. 

23Kelley,  A  Coinpendium  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Quebec,  p.  '.iO. 

21S.P.G.  Journals,  vol.  *2.3,  quoted  in  an  article  on  the  Rev.  John  Ogilvie 
by  A.  H.  Young  (Ontario  Historical  Society,  Papers  and  Records,  vol.  XXH, 
1925). 
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Governor"  to  which  Claus  refers,  the  latter  was  entirely  mistaken, 
as  Murray  was  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  In  his 
Report  on  the  State  of  the  Government  of  Quebec  in  Canada,  June 
5,  1762,  he  made  the  following  reasonable  suggestion: 

There  are  some  few  French  Protestants  in  this  Country  who  no  doubt 
will  be  willing  to  remain,  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  these  if  a  Church 
was  granted  for  their  use,  and  some  French  Clergyman  of  sound  sense  and 
good  Character,  with  a  tolerable  salary,  was  invited  to  settle  among  them, 
such  an  establishment  may  be  attended  with  the  further  good  consequences  of 
enticing  many  of  their  Brethren  in  France,  to  come  and  enjoy  that  religious 
liberty,  after  which  they  so  ardently  sigh,  amidst  a  people  sprung  from 
the  same  origin,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  following  the  same  Customs. 
It  may  likewise  be  conducive  towards  bringing  about  a  Reformation,  by 
slow  degrees  and  must  at  least  prove  to  the  Canadians  there  is  nothing  in 
our  Holy  Religion  repugnant  to  Virtue  or  Morality. 25 

This  was  a  moderate  statement  and  it  was  in  accord  with  the 
facts.  If  Murray  heightened  the  story  in  any  subsequent  despatch, 
such  a  document  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 

It  is  too  simple  a  solution  of  the  problem  to  lay  on  Murray's 
shoulders  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  British  government's 
policy  with  respect  to  the  Church  of  England  in  Quebec  because  he 
supplied  inaccurate  information.  Even  that  phase  of  the  policy 
regarded  today  as  particularly  visionary,  namely,  the  attempt  to 
transfer  the  allegiance  of  the  French  Canadians  from  the  Gallican 
to  the  Anglican  Communion — might  have  resulted  in  a  measure  of 
success  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  latter  if  it  had  been  firmly  and 
boldly  pursued. But  such  a  course  would  have  demanded  more 
zeal  than  official  Anglicanism  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  capable 
of  summoning  to  its  support.  The  immediate  appointment  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  control  of  the  educational  system  by  the  importation 
of  English  clergy  and  schoolmasters,  might  have  given  the  Church 
of  England  a  better  chance  to  win  adherents  from  other  commun- 
ions, if  such  had  been  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. But  little  else  was  done  except  to  place  bilingual  clergy  in  the 
three  largest  towns.  When  it  is  considered  that  none  of  these  clergy 
had  been  trained  in  the  Anglican  tradition,  and  that  they  were  left 

25Shortt  and  Doughty,  Constitutional  Documents,  part  i,  p.  72.  In  the 
1926  Report  of  the  Canadian  Historical  Association,  p.  61,  the  late  Prof. 
A.  H.  Young  charges  Murray  with  stating  that  the  number  of  French 
Protestants  was  large. 

26Scadding,  The  First  Bishop  of  Toronto,  pp.  30-2. 
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for  over  twenty  years  with  no  episcopal  supervision,  the  marvel  is 
that  the  cause  of  the  English  Church  in  the  Province  did  not  die 
completely  long  before  the  erection  of  the  Bishoprics  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Quebec. 

To  resume  the  survey  of  the  new  Bishop's  diocesan  clergy : 
as  early  as  1774  it  was  decided  to  organize  the  Protestants  of  Sorel 
into  a  congregation,  and  the  Reverend  Lewis  Guerry  was  sent  out 
from  England  in  1775  to  take  charge  of  the  cure.  But  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  district  as  a  result  of  the  American  invasion  of 
Canada  discouraged  him  from  beginning  work  at  Sorel  and  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  1776.  Although  he  never  visited  the  Province 
again  he  continued  for  the  following  nine  years  to  draw  his  annual 
stipend  of  £200.  Whether  any  deduction  was  ever  made  from  this 
sum  for  the  pay  of  a  Deputy  is  not  known.  From  1779  to  1784 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Charles  Heslop  Scott,  for  a  time  Deputy- 
Chaplain  of  the  34th  Regiment  stationed  at  Sorel,  ministered  to  the 
inhabitants  and  Loyalist  refugees  of  that  post  with  some  regularity. 
But  the  first  clergyman  to  undertake  permanent  work  there  was  him- 
self a  Loyalist  refugee,  the  Reverend  John  Doty  formerly  of  Sche- 
nectady, New  York,  who  began  his  ministry  in  Canada  on  July 
1,  1784.^^  In  New  York,  his  native  state,  Mr.  Doty  had  served  as 
a  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  He 
had  fled  to  Canada  in  1777  where  he  acted  for  a  time  as  Regimental 
Chaplain  at  Montreal  and  a  missionary  to  the  Mohawks  at  Lachine. 
He  visited  England  twice,  and  returned  from  the  last  journey  to 
open  the  first  of  the  Society's  missions  in  the  old  Province 
of  Quebec,  at  Sorel.  In  the  beginning  of  his  ministry 
a  Roman  Catholic  church  was  used  for  services  for  a  short 
time.  Then  a  barracks  was  fitted  up,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
large  house  which  was  gradually  transformed  into  a  church — the 
first  English  church  within  the  bounds  of  the  present  Province  of 
Quebec.  An  entirely  new  building  was  soon  erected  and  was  opened 
in  1790.  Mr.  Doty's  stipend  was  made  up  of  £100  from  government 
and  £50  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

The  second  mission  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  was  that  of  Catara(|ui  or  Kingston,  opened  up  in  1785  by  an- 

27Stuart,  Church  of  England  in  Canada.  Dt'tails  concerning  the  early 
Anglican  i'\vY\ry  of  Sorel  are  to  be  found  on  pages  38-48  of  this  work. 
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other  Loyalist,  the  Reverend  John  Stuart,  formerly  missionary  to  the 
Mohawk  Indians  at  Fort  Hunter,  New  York.-^  After  extricating 
himself  and  his  family  from  New  York  he  came  in  1781  to  Mon- 
treal where,  like  Doty,  he  served  as  a  Regimental  Chaplain.  He  also 
taught  school  and  for  a  short  time  assisted  Delisle  as  "Evening 
Lecturer."  He  then  made  an  expedition  as  far  west  as  Niagara  but 
finally  decided  that  Kingston  was  the  most  promising  spot  for  the 
establishment  of  a  mission.  From  that  town  as  a  base  he  was  able 
to  give  oversight  to  the  Mohawks  at  the  Tyendinaga  settlement.  A 
room  in  the  Kingston  barracks  served  as  a  church  until  the  opening 
of  the  first  St.  George's  in  1791.  In  the  same  year  the  Indians  at 
Tyendinaga  completed  a  church  sufficiently  to  make  it  usable  for 
services.  Stuart's  stipend  was  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Doty,  but 
until  the  government  allowance  of  £100  was  forthcoming,  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  raised  its  grant  to  £70 
per  annum.  He  later  received  a  salary  as  Bishop's  Commissary. 

Owing  to  the  great  influx  of  Loyalists  the  mission  of  Ernest 
Town  was  formed  in  1787  out  of  part  of  the  mission  of  Kingston. 
The  first  clergyman  to  be  sent  out  by  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  was  the  Reverend  John  Langhorn,  a  native  of 
Wales,  educated  at  St.  Bees  College,  Cumberland.  Langhorn's 
letters  and  reports  written  during  the  following  quarter  century  are 
more  amusing  and  picturesque  than  those  of  any  of  his  clerical  con- 
temporaries.^^ Scattered  throughout  his  territory,  which  included 
the  present  County  of  Prince  Edward,  he  soon  had  eight  preaching 
places  arranged.  By  the  time  of  the  Bishop's  first  visitation  three 
small  churches  had  been  built,  at  Ernest  Town  (Bath),  Fredericks- 
burg, and  at  an  undetermined  spot  in  Fredericksburg  Township. 
Like  the  other  missionaries  Langhorn  received  £50  from  the  Society, 
to  which  government,  after  some  delay,  added  £100. 

The  last  mission  to  be  established  before  the  Bishop's  arrival 
was  that  of  Niagara,  where  the  Reverend  Robert  Addison,  a  Cam- 
bridge graduate,  began  his  work  in  1792.^°  No  Anglican  church  was 

28Young,  Parish  Register  of  Kingston.  Pages  10-24  contain  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Stuart. 

29l.anghorn'.s  reports  to  the  S.P.G.  may  conveniently  be  consulted  in 
volumes  XXITI  and  XXX  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society,  Papers  and 
Records. 

"^Addison's  reports  to  the  S.P.G.  have  been  printed  in  volume  XIX  of 
the  Ontario  Historical  Society's  Papers  and  Records. 
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erected  at  Niagara  for  several  years,  although  the  town  was,  for  a 
time,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada.  The  Council  Chamber  and  the 
Masonic  Hall  served  as  places  of  worship.  Addison  itinerated 
throughout  the  whole  district,  and  made  regular  visits  to  the 
Mohawks  on  the  Grand  River,  nearly  seventy  miles  away,  where 
the  government  had  built  a  church  for  the  Indians  in  1785.^^  In 
addition  to  his  grant  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  government  stipend  of  £100  eventually  paid  to  him, 
Addison  received  further  sums  as  Military  Chaplain  and  Chaplain 
to  the  Assembly. 

siThe  first  Mohawk  church,  built  for  the  most  part  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves, was  situated  nine  miles  from  Niagara,  and  was  visited  by  John  Stuart 
in  1784  (see  S.P.G.  Journal,  vol.  XXIII,  pp.  409-11,  quoted  in  Lydekker, 
The  Faithful  Mohawks,  p.  175).  As  the  territory  on  which  this  church  stood 
passed  into  American  hands  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  is  now  in 
New  York  State,  the  second  Mohawk  church,  a  building  which  still  stands, 
was  erected  by  government  at  Brantford  in  1785. 


CHAPTER  V 


SOME  EPISCOPAL  PROBLEMS 

C  IR  WILLIAM  SCOTT,  afterwards  Lord  Stowell,  was  one  of  the 
^  law  lords  who  had  prepared  the  Patent  by  which  the  Diocese  of 
Quebec  was  erected.  After  a  year's  experience  with  problems  of 
diocesan  administration  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Sir  William  asking  the 
following  questions:  (1)  Whether  his  patent  of  appointment  gave 
him  the  right  of  issuing  marriage  licences  and  proving  wills.  (2) 
Whether  he  had  the  power  to  direct  church- wardens  to  make  presen- 
tations upon  oath.  (3)  Whether  it  was  implied  in  the  patent  that 
ecclesiastical  courts  were  to  be  set  up.  (4)  Whether  the  govern- 
ment stipend,  or  the  prospective  income  to  be  paid  to  incumbents 
from  the  reserved  lands,  would  provide  sufficient  endowment  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  consecrate  church  buildings  in  accordance  with 
canon  law.  (5)  Whether  he  could  institute  and  induct  the  Reverend 
James  Tunstall,  who  had  been  presented  by  Lord  Dorchester,  to  the 
Church  of  Montreal  before  such  a  church  had  been  erected  by  law 
into  a  parsonage  or  rectory.  (6)  On  what  authority  his  jurisdiction 
rested  and  how  it  was  to  be  legally  sustained. 

Sir  William  replied  as  follows :  ( 1 )  That  it  would  be  inad- 
visable to  revive  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  custom  of  proving  wills, 
but  that  the  issuing  of  marriage  licences  might  be  again  invested  in 
the  Bishop.  (2)  That  the  patent  did  not  give  such  power,  but  that 
it  would  be  useful  for  the  Bishop  to  possess  it.  (3)  That  the  set- 
ting up  of  ecclesiastical  courts  was  not  to  be  recommended.  (4)  That 
the  government  stipend  and  the  reserves  would  provide  sufficient 
endowment  to  permit  consecration  of  churches.  (5)  That  he  could 
institute  and  induct  upon  presentation,  because  such  presentation, 
requiring  institution  and  induction  made  a  church  a  "Parsonage  or 
Benefice  with  Cure"  by  that  very  act.  (6)  That  the  episcopal  authori- 
j  ty  rested  upon  canon  law,  but  that  the  law  should  be  applied  with 
discretion,  to  clergy  only  and  not  to  laity.^ 

Several  of  the  points  touched  upon  in  this  correspondence  re- 
quire little  comment.  No  further  references  to  any  problem  con- 
nected with  the  consecration  of  churches  occur  in  the  Bishop's  letters. 

iBishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Scott,  Oct.  26,  1794;  Scott  to  Mountain, 
April  7,  1795. 
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In  1804  he  consecrated  the  Cathedral  at  Quebec  although  the  build- 
ing was  not  endowed  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  No  legal 
powers  were  ever  granted  to  the  Bishop  with  respect  to  church 
wardens.  The  wardens  of  William  Henry  were  cited  to  appear 
before  him  during  his  visitation  in  1803  and  to  give  him  information 
about  the  church  property,  but  this  document  did  not  have  the  force 
of  law.  The  Bishop  made  no  attempt  to  exercise  control  over  the 
laity,  to  set  up  ecclesiastical  courts,  or  to  pursue  the  subject  of  the 
probate  of  wills.  Two  problems  raised  by  the  Bishop  in  his  letter 
to  Sir  William  Scott  must  be  treated  at  greater  length ;  one  of  these 
had  to  do  with  the  issuing  of  marriage  licences,  and  the  other  (dis- 
cussed in  a  later  chapter)  centred  about  the  question  whether  institu- 
ting and  inducting  a  clergyman  in  obedience  to  the  Governor's 
presentment  was  tantamount  to  establishing  a  Rectory.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  point  it  may  be  briefly  stated  here  that  Attorney-General 
Sewell  disputed  Sir  William  Scott's  opinion,  and  apparently  main- 
tained his  interpretation  of  the  law  with  success.  Rectories  v/ere 
later  established  by  Letters  Patent,  not  by  mere  presentation  and  in- 
duction.^ 

Armed  with  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Scott  that  he  was  justi- 
fied in  seeking  to  regain  control  over  the  issuing  of  marriage  licences 
the  Bishop  wrote  immediately  to  Portland  asking  for  such  power. ^ 
He  also  wrote  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Simcoe  relating  what 
he  had  communicated  to  Portland  on  the  subject,  and  received  from 
Simcoe  the  following  encouraging  reply:  "I  can  by  no  means  dis- 
approve what  you  have  been  pleased  to  state  on  the  subject  of 
Licences,  as  my  View  &  System  is,  in  all  respects  to  assimilate  this 
Province,  where  it  is  practicable,  with  the  parent  state."  Simcoe 
proceeded  to  say,  however,  that  it  should  be  made  easy  for  Upper 
Canadians  to  obtain  such  licences,  probably  through  a  delegate  at 
York.^ 

As  soon  as  Portland  became  aware  of  the  Bishop's  and  Simcoe's 
views  he  asked  the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Moore  on  the  problem. 

2Sec  chap.  xiir. 

sP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  72-2,  ])p.  403-13,  Mountain  lo  Portland,  Nov.  6,  1795. 

4Q.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  3,  Simcoe  to  Mountain,  Feb.  27,  1796.  For 
Upper  Canadian  apj)rehensions  of  the  lengths  to  which  Simcoe  would  go  in 
esta})lis}iing  tlie  Onirch  sec  Cartwright,  lAfc  nvd  Lctlcrs  of  Eirhard  Cart- 
wright,  p.  57. 
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The  latter  replied : 

In  respect  to  the  power  of  granting  marriage  Licences,  it  has  always  been 
vested  in  the  Bishops  and  Ecclesiastical  ordinaries  in  England,  who  have 
probably  held  it,  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  their  jurisdiction  in  causes 
Matrimonial.  I  understand  that  in  the  Patent,  or  appointment  of  the  Bishop 
of  Nova  Scotia,  there  is  no  Jurisdiction  given  to  the  Bishop  in  causes 
Matrimonial,  but  his  authority  is  strictly  confined  to  the  Clergy;  and  therefore 
it  must  be  supposed  the  jurisdiction  in  those  causes  must  be  still  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Governor  or  of  some  other  Civil  Magistrate.  If  the  authority 
of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  is  under  similar  Limitation,  it  would  hardly  be 
thought  right  to  give  him  a  power  of  granting  marriage  Licences,  without 
going  any  further,  because  it  would  be  giving  him  a  power  without  sufficient 
means  of  enforcing  it.  I  therefore  humbly  submit  it  to  your  Grace's 
consideration.  Whether  it  would  not  be  advisable,  that  this  request  of  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  respecting  the  Extent  of  his  authority  to  the  Grant  of 
marriage  Licences,  should  be  referred  to  the  Crown  Lawyers,  before  any 
answer  is  given  to  it. 

The  Archbishop  also  thought  that  the  Governors  might  object 
to  the  loss  of  revenue  incurred  by  handing  the  task  over  to  the 
Bishop.^  But  he  went  on  to  state  his  opinion  that  if  a  plan  could 
be  worked  out  it  would  be  a  wise  move  to  allow  the  Bishop  to  issue 
licences.^ 

Portland  immediately  wrote  to  Dorchester  in  complete  accord 
with  the  Archbishop's  suggestion."^ 

As  no  further  progress  was  made,  the  Bishop  broached  the 
subject  once  more  in  his  Grand  Remonstrance  to  Portland,  April 
15,  1799.^  On  the  following  July  24  Portland  wrote  to  Milnes  agree- 
ing that  giving  the  Bishop  power  to  issue  licences  might  be  beneficial. 
The  real  difficulty,  he  maintained,  consisted  in  the  mode  of  effect- 
ing the  transfer  of  power,  as  the  royal  commissions  and  instruc- 
tions, to  which  the  Bishop's  Patent  was  subordinate,  had  made  other 
provision.  He  suggested  that  the  Governor  might  delegate  his 
power  in  this  regard  to  the  Bishop,  but  again  proposed  submitting 
the  matter  to  the  Crown  lawyers  in  Canada.^ 

^The  Bishop  later  answered  this  objection  by  asserting  that  the  Governor 
received  nothing,  but  that  his  officer  received  about  £60  a  year  (Q.D.A., 
Series  C,  vol.  2,  p.  51,  Mountain  to  Moore,  June  13,  1803). 

sP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  77,  pp.  322-5,  Moore  to  Portland,  June  7,  1796. 

Tibid.,  vol.  75-2,  pp.  265-9,  Portland  to  Dorchester,  June  22,  1796. 

ilbid.,  vol.  83,  pp.  322-69,  Mountain  to  Portland,  April  15,  1799.  This 
document,  a  review  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  first  five  years  of  Jacob 
Mountain's  episcopal  labours,  is  quoted  many  times  in  the  following  pages. 

^Ihul,  vol.  82,  pp.  288-99,  Portland  to  Milnes,  July  24,  1799. 
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In  his  reply  Milnes  assured  Portland  that  he  would  "consult 
the  Law  Servants  of  the  Crown  upon  the  Powers  which  can  be 
delegated  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec  and  particularly  whether 
there  can  be  any  solid  objection  to  the  proposed  change  in  the  grant- 
ing of  Marriage  Licences."^^  It  is  not  known  whether  Milnes 
carried  out  his  plan  or  not,  but  it  is  certain  that  no  progress  was 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  Bishop's  desire  before  the  latter  returned 
to  England  on  furlough  in  1805. 

While  in  England,  the  Bishop  continued  to  bring  the  matter  of 
licences  to  the  attention  of  government.  One  legal  adviser,  whose 
name  is  not  known,  wrote :  "I  conceived  Lic^  would  form  a  part 
of  the  Bishop's  spiritual  Court  &  jurisdiction.  It  is  of  all  other  a 
power  of  which  there  can  be  the  least  doubt  of  its  being  given  to  the 
Bishop  &  his  official  I  presume."^^  In  the  Bishop's  memorial  to  the 
King,  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  furlough,  permission  to  grant 
licences  was  one  of  the  petitions. 

Writing  to  the  Governor-in-Chief,  Sir  James  Craig,  March  8, 
1810,  the  Bishop  said: 

I  have  always  been  desirous,  Sir,  that  the  granting  of  Marriage 
Licences,  according  to  the  practice  at  home,  should  be  left  with  the  Church. 
I  will  not  dissemble  my  opinion,  that  there  is  something  strikingly  incongruous 
in  the  use  of  a  Mitred  Prerogative  Seal  by  a  Civil  Officer,  while  there  is 
a  Bishop  in  the  Province ;i2  that  there  is,  moreover,  an  appearance  of 
peculiar  hardship,  in  dis-allowing  in  the  Church  of  England  a  common 
privilege,  asserted  without  ceremony  &  exercised  without  restraint  or 
observation,  by  the  Church  of  Rome.is 

On  the  occasion  of  Bishop  Mountain's  second  furlough  in  Eng- 
land, 1816-19,  he  pursued  the  subject  tirelessly,  and,  as  the  records 
indicate,  almost  succeeded  in  wearing  down  the  resistance  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Bathurst.  The  latter  drafted  a  reply  to 
the  Bishop's  oft  repeated  request,  saying  that  the  Governor's 
powers  of  issuing  licences  would,  in  Lower  Canada,  be  transferred 
to  the  ]^)ish()p,  but  that  in  Upper  Canada,  things  should  remain  as 

^olbid.,  vol.  84,  i)p.  4-5,  Milnes  to  Portland,  Nov.  12,  1799. 

'^T^Ibid.,  vol.  108,  pp.  150-6,  "Observations  on  the  sketch  for  a  Church 
Establishment  in  the  Canadas,"  Sept.  7,  1806. 

T^^Vide  ibid.,  vol.  153-2,  pp.  304-13,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  Sept.  7,  1819, 
where  the  Bishop  brought  up  the  subject  again.  Provincial  marriage 
licences  continued  to  bear  the  episcopal  mitre  until  1871. 

i3//>i</.,  vol.  113,  ])p.  112-33.  The  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  IMshop 
had  such  a  power  and  he  had  not,  was  particularly  irksome  to  Bishop  Mountain. 
Vide  ibid.,  vol.  140,  ])p.  419-28. 
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they  were.  Whether  this  could  be  done,  however,  would  depend 
on  a  favourable  judgment  made  on  the  subject  by  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown. As  these  omniscient  persons  were  opposed  to  the 
grant  of  any  such  power  Bathurst  vetoed  the  proposition  and  in- 
formed the  Bishop  to  that  effect. The  latter  contented  himself  by 
replying  that  he  could  not  understand  this  ruling,  and  he  did  not  raise 
the  subject  again. ^®  Diocesan  and  Provincial  synods  of  later  years 
were  equally  unsuccessful  in  seeking  to  have  this  ancient  episcopal 
power  revived,  and  the  issue  is  a  dead  one  today. 

Problems  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  issuing  of  marriage 
licences  were  those  of  the  performing  of  marriages  and  of  the  rights 
of  civil  registration.  No  provincial  ordinance  or  statute  governed 
the  registration  of  the  baptism,  marriage,  or  burial  of  a  Protestant 
in  Lower  Canada  previous  to  1795.  In  that  year  an  act  was  passed 
by  which  ministers  in  charge  of  Protestant  congregations  were  in- 
structed to  procure  two  registers  for  this  purpose,  one  of  which  was 
to  be  renewed  annually  by  application  to  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench. ^®  At  that  time  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland 
were  alone  officially  represented  in  the  Province.  The  case  of  Clark 
Bentom  illustrates  the  working  of  this  statute. 

Bentom  had  come  to  Quebec  in  1800  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel 
representing  the  London  Missionary  Society,  had  organized  an  in- 
dependent congregation  on  Presbyterian  lines,  and  had  kept  registers. 
But  as  he  was  connected  with  neither  of  the  Established  Churches 
of  England  or  Scotland  he  was  in  due  course  of  time  refused  the 
annual  register,  and,  when  he  persisted  in  performing  civil  acts  he 
was  tried  and  found  guilty.  Bishop  Mountain  was  foremost  among 
those  who  attempted  to  compel  Bentom  to  observe  the  law.  His  early 
opinion  of  the  latter  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  October  26,  1801 :  "Bentom  is  a  very  young  man,  but 
remarkably  confident,  and  possessing  that  noisy  &  random  eloquence 
which  captivates  weak  &  enthusiastic  people. "^^   In  the  course  of  his 

i4/6id.,  vol.  153,  pp.  285-90;  Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  7,  p.  46,  Bathurst  to 
Mountain,  April  27,  1819. 

15Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  7,  p.  62,  Bathurst  to  Mountain,  Nov.  5,  1819. 
■^^Ibid.,  p.  82,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  Jan.  11,  1820. 

17A  discussion  of  the  later  history  of  the  subject  is  contained  in  an 
appendix  to  A  Compendium  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Quebec, 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  A.  R.  Kelley. 

isStatute  of  Lower  Canada,  3  Geo.  Ill,  c.  4. 

loBishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Moore,  Oct.  26,  1801. 
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controversy  with  the  authorities  Bentom  published  a  pamphlet  in  his 
own  defence,  the  title  page  of  which  hurled  Scripture  texts  at  the 
Bishop's  head.  One  of  these,  from  Isaiah  41 : 15- 16,  contained  the 
ominous  words :  "Fear  not  thou  worm  Jacob,  thou  shalt  thresh  the 
Mountains  and  beat  them  small."  As  the  sequel  proved,  however, 
the  Mountains  (Jacob  and  Salter)  threshed  Bentom. 

The  Bishop's  account  of  the  next  move  in  the  marriage  question 
was  given  to  Earl  Camden  in  a  letter  of  October  24,  1804.  He  there 
related  that  when  the  Provincial  Parliament  was  holding  its  last  ses- 
sion Bentom  had  been  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for 
performing  marriages,  and  that  the  judges  had  pronounced  valid, 
marriages  performed  by  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  only.  Two  bills  were  then  immediately  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislative  Council ;  one  by  the  Bishop  for  giving  legal 
effect  to  all  marriages  solemnized  in  the  Province  by  Protestant 
Dissenters  and  others  up  to  that  time,  the  other  by  the  Chief  Justice 
for  relief  of  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Legislative 
Council  passed  the  bills  but  the  Assembly  took  exception  to  both  of 
them.  The  first  was  left  only  with  the  clause  that  went  to  legalize 
past  marriages.  The  second  was  purposely  so  changed  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  Legislative  Council  to  adopt  the  amendments 
without  virtually  establishing  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the 
Province,  hence  it  was  dropped. Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land were  not  given  the  right  to  hold  registers  until  several  years 
had  passed.^^ 

Not  long  after  his  arrival  at  Newark  in  1792  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Simcoe  received  from  Richard  Cartwright,  Jr.,  of  Kingston 
a  "Report  on  the  Subject  of  Marriages  &  the  State  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada."^^  The  Report  began 
with  a  sketch  of  the  irregular  manner  in  which  marriages  were  con- 
ducted in  the  early  days  of  the  Upper  Canadian  settlements.  At  the 
time  of  writing  only  two  Anglican  clergymen  resided  in  the  Province 
and  adherents  of  that  Church  were  very  few.  Under  those  condi- 
tions, the  writer  felt  that  Legislature  would  have  to  interfere  in  order 
to  regulate  the  marriage  situation.    Cartwright  implied  his  disap- 

2oW.  R.  Riddell,  "When  a  Few  Claimed  Monopoly  of  Spiritual  Functions" 
(Ontario  Historical  Society,  Papers  and  Records,  vol.  XXII,  1925,  pp.  202-9). 
21P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  96,  pp.  171  <T.,  Mountain  to  Canidon,  Oct.  21",  1804. 
22See  Reid,  Church  of  Scotland  in  Lower  Canada,  chap,  iv,  pp.  liS-U. 
23Simroe  Correspondence,  vol.  1,  pp.  234-0,  Oct.  12,  1792. 
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proval  of  the  creation  of  a  church  estabHshmcnt  in  Upper  Canada, 
with  its  natural  consequence  that  Anglican  clergy  alone  should  l>e 
permitted  to  solemnize  matrimony.  This  report  was  sent  by  Simcoe 
to  Dundas.24 

Cartwright  himself  introduced  a  bill  to  validate  all  irregular 
marriages  in  the  first  session  of  the  Provincial  Parliament.  This  bill 
was  quickly  withdrawn,  and  another  was  introduced,  amended, 
and  made  a  law.  It  authorized  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  solemnize  mar- 
riages until  each  District  of  the  Province  should  contain  five  Anglican 
clergymen.  But  these  clergy  alone  were  permitted  to  perform  mar- 
riages between  Protestants.^^ 

As  Commissary  to  Bishop  Inglis,  John  Stuart  of  Kingston  had 
claimed  the  right  to  issue  marriage  licences  in  Upper  Canada,  a  claim 
which  was  refused.  Later,  as  Commissary  to  Bishop  Mountain  he 
inquired  whether  he  had  the  power  to  grant  to  dissenting  ministers 
licences  to  marry.  Simcoe  referred  the  request  to  John  White, 
Attorney-General,  who  replied  that  whether  or  not  Bishop  Mountain 
possessed  the  power  to  authorize  Stuart  to  issue  licences  would  de- 
pend on  the  former's  Patent  of  appointment.^^  The  Patent,  of 
course,  contained  no  such  authorization.  Various  protests  were 
made  against  this  first  marriage  act,  one  by  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
County  of  Grenville.^^  While  mentioning  this  circumstance  to  Port- 
land, Simcoe  said  that  he  could  foresee  further  trouble  unless  more 
clergy  of  the  Establishment  were  appointed  immediately.  He  also 
made  the  prophetic  remark:  "It  is  obvious  that  the  next  claims  of 
the  Dissenters  would  be  a  partition  of  the  Sevenths  set  apart  for  the 
National  Clergy."28 

The  reasons  for  the  passing  of  the  Upper  Canadian  Marriage  Act 
of  1798  are  clearly  enunciated  by  Chief  Justice  Elmsley.  He  stated 
that  the  Act  of  1793  had  displeased  the  Dissenters,  and  that  the 
Loyalists  retained  a  variety  of  opinion  on  religious  matters,  not  one- 

2*Ibid.,  pp.  251-2,  Simcoe  to  Dundas,  Nov.  6,  1792. 

25Provincial  statute,  33  Geo.  Ill,  c.  5.  For  Cartwright's  opinion  on  this 
Bill  see  Cartwright,  Life  and  Letters  of  Richard  Cartwright,  p.  52. 

^(^Simcoe  Correspondence,  vol.  IV,  pp.  287-8,  Simcoe  to  White,  June  2, 
1796. 

27/6tU,  p.  221,  Simcoe  to  White,  June  2,  1796. 

2»Ibid.,  pp.  309-11,  Simcoe  to  Portland,  June  20,  1796. 

29Statute  of  U.C.,  38  Geo.  Ill,  c.  4.  An  Act  to  confirm  and  make  valid 
certain  Marriages  heretofore  contracted  in  the  Country  now  comprised  within 
the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  to  provide  for  the  future  solemnization 
of  Marriage  within  the  same. 
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fiftieth  of  them  being  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  give  the  power  of  per- 
forming marriage  to  the  ministers  of  the  numerous  sects,  hence  this 
power  was  granted  only  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
Lutherans,  and  to  Calvinists,  i.e.,  to  members  of  Churches  esta- 
blished in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

John  Eanghorn  of  Ernest  Town,  not  being  well  informed  on  the 
law  of  marriage  in  Upper  Canada,  supposed  that  all  marriages  by 
Dissenters  were  null  and  void.^^  Two  couples  married  by  a  Lutheran, 
and  knowing  Langhorn's  opinions,  exchanged  wives  and  found  the 
sturdy  missionary  willing  to  re-marry  them.  Describing  the  circum- 
stance to  the  Bishop,  John  Stuart  wrote  that  they  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  carry  the  farce  through  to  its  conclusion.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded in  the  dry  humorous  vein  that  runs  through  all  his  corres- 
pondence :  "I  conversed  with  Mr.  L.  on  the  subject,  and  finding 
him  as  positive  as  usual,  I  promised  him  to  report  the  case  to  your 
Lordship.  He  desired  that  I  would  carefully  attend  to  the  Truth,  in 
my  Statement  of  it.   I  have  scrupulously  complied  with  his  Desire. 

soCruikshank,  Russell  Correspondence,  vol.  II,  pp.  32-3,  Dec.  21,  1797. 
Vide  W.  R.  Riddell,  "The  Laws  of  Marriage  in  Upper  Canada"  (Canadian 
Historical  Review,  Sept.,  1921,  pp.  226-48). 

3iThat  the  Bishop  was  himself  not  sure  of  the  situation  in  Upper  Canada 
is  shown  by  his  query,  addressed  to  Chief  Justice  Osgoode,  on  the  point 
raised  by  Langhorn.  Osgoode's  reply,  May  21,  1797,  is  in  the  Bishopthorpe 
Papers. 

320.D.A.,  Stuart  to  Mountain,  April  18,  1797. 
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NCIENT  custom  prescribed  that  episcopal  visitations  should  be 


^  held  every  three  years.  On  such  occasions  bishops  not  only 
exercised  their  visitatorial  functions  w^ith  regard  to  the  clergy,  but 
also  conducted  confirmations.^  In  response  to  Bishop  Mountain's 
request  for  advice  on  the  subject  Bishop  Inglis  v^rote,  in  the  spring 


Visitations  I  consider  to  be  of  much  consequence.  I  hold  them  regularly 
every  ihird  year,  both  in  Nova  Scotia  &  New  Brunswick — it  was  out  o/ 
my  power  to  hold  more  than  one  in  Canada.  Previous  to  each  Visitation 
I  send  a  number  of  Questions  to  each  Clergyman,  to  be  answered  by  him 
in  writing,  &  the  answers  are  made  the  subject  of  inquiry,  advice,  etc., 
at  the  Visitation.  . . .  Besides  the  Questions,  a  Citation,  specifying  the  time 
and  place  of  the  Visitation,  is  sent  to  each  Clergyman;  desiring  his  attendance, 
&  to  Exhibit  his  Letters  of  Orders;  also  his  instruments  of  Institution 
and  Induction,  if  he  has  any,  which  was  not  the  case  before  my  arrival. 
The  Citation  is  in  the  usual  form;  only  it  is  in  my  own  name  and  not  that 
of  an  Apparitor.  No  presentments  are  made;  the  circumstances  of  things 
would  not  admit  of  it — Church-Wardens  are  not  sworn  into  office  as  in 
England.  My  authority  extends  only  to  the  Clergy.  My  Patent  points  out 
the  mode  of  proceeding  with  them. .  . .  My  Visitation  always  begins  on 
Wednesday;  after  Divine  Service  &  a  Sermon  by  one  of  the  Clergy  I 
deliver  my  Charge  on  that  day  generally  in  Church.  Divine  Service  and  a 
Sermon  are  continued  every  day  till  the  succeeding  Sunday,  inclusive,  when 
the  Visitation  ends.  I  always  hold  a  Confirmation  on  one  of  those  days; 
also  an  Ordination,  if  there  are  any  Candidates  to  be  admitted.2 

During  his  episcopate  of  thirty-tv^o  years  Bishop  Mountain 
made  eight  tours  through  Upper  and  Lov^er  Canada,  but  of  these 
eight,  three  alone  were  visitations  in  the  precise  sense  of  the 
term.  Only  in  1794,  1803,  and  1820  did  he  call  his  clergy  together 
at  central  points  for  purposes  of  fellowship  and  business  and  for  the 
delivery  of  the  episcopal  charge.  On  the  other  five  occasions,  1799, 
1809,  1810,  1813,  and  1816,  he  held  confirmation  tours,  visiting 
individual  parishes  and  missions  where  candidates  had  been  prepared 
to  receive  the  rite.  He  felt  that  the  small  number  of  clergy  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  episcopate,  the  great  distances  they  would 
have  to  travel  in  order  to  come  together,  and  the  difficulty  with 

iCanons  of  1603,  no.  i.x. 

2Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  16,  Inglis  to  Mountain,  May  5,  1794. 
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which  they  would  meet  in  obtaining  supply  during  their  absence, 
amply  justified  the  breach  of  canonical  regulation.^ 

Not  long  after  his  acceptance  of  the  position  of  Commissary 
the  Reverend  John  Stuart  of  Kingston  expressed  his  willingness  to 
come  to  Quebec  in  order  to  take  the  required  oaths,  and  to  receive 
his  instrument  of  appointment.  The  Bishop,  however,  anxious  to 
come  to  grips  with  diocesan  problems  as  soon  as  possible,  as  well  as 
to  save  his  Commissary  the  longer  journey,  proposed  to  meet  the 
latter  in  Montreal  at  the  end  of  January,  1794.^  Stuart  accordingly 
proceeded  to  Montreal  and  awaited  the  Bishop's  arrival.  During 
the  interval  of  delay  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Bishop  White  of  Penn- 
sylvania : 

I  arrived  in  this  Town  a  fortnight  ago,  being  ordered  to  attend  our  new 
Bishop,  who  is  not  yet  come.  He  is  appointed  Bishop  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  with  the  same  powers  granted  to  Bp.  Inglis,  with  a  Salary  of  £2000. 
P.  Ann: — 'tis  said  he  is  a  Scholar,  Gentleman,  Orator  and  Zealous  Church- 
man. We  expect  great  Things  from  him;  especially  that  he  will  rescue 
our  Church  from  the  contempt  into  which  it  has  fallen,  by  the  Prudence 

&   Wisdom   of  his   Counsels,   &   the   Splendor   of   his   Example   'Tis 

said  that  he  will  promote  Literature  by  establishing  an  LTniversity  here, 
which  is  much  wanted.s 

Unfortunately,  the  Bishop  was  prevented  from  leaving  Quebec 
by  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever.  Stuart  went  back  to  Kingston, 
but  returned  to  Montreal  once  more  for  the  visitation  in  July. 

In  order  to  make  sure  of  a  meeting  with  Lieutenant-Governor 
Simcoe  who  had  been  stationed  in  Upper  Canada  since  1792,  the 
Bishop  wrote  asking  whether  Simcoe  would  be  at  Niagara  or  York 
during  the  summer.^  Simcoe  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  say 
where  he  would  be,  but  that  he  would  like  the  meeting  to  take  place 
at  Niagara.^ 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  the  Bishop  sent  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  each  of  his  clergy  so  that  he  might  have  some  idea  of 
the  state  of  each  parish  or  mission  before  the  visitation  began.  Three 
of  these  sets  of  questions,  with  answers  written  in,  have  been 

sMountain,  Charge  Delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec, 
pp.  9-10.  In  liis  correspondence  the  Bishop  refers  to  all  these  journeys  as 
"Visitations." 

40.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  Jan.  2,  1794. 

■^Simcoe  Correspondence,  vol.  II,  p.  H7,  Stuart  to  White,  Feb.  8,  17l)t. 
bQ.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  3,  Mountain  to  Simcoe,  June  IC,  1794. 
'Ibid.,  Simcoe  to  Mountain,  July  9,  1794. 
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preserved.^  The  meagre,  unsatisfactory  replies  to  the  episcopal 
inquiries  show  that  Stuart's  reference  to  the  contempt  into  which 
the  Church  had  fallen  was  no  empty  figure.  The  congregations  at 
Quebec,  Sorel  (William  Henry),  and  Three  Rivers  paid  nothing 
towards  the  support  of  their  clergy.  At  Quebec,  wardens  were 
chosen  when  two  could  be  found  who  were  willing  to  act.  Some 
religious  instruction  was  given  in  five  schools  in  the  parish.  At 
William  Henry  the  wardens  were  doing  their  duty  but  there  was 
no  school.  At  Three  Rivers  no  wardens  held  office,  and  as  no  chil- 
dren attended  Church  there  was  no  catechizing. 

Full  records  have  been  preserved,  sufficient  to  make  possible 
almost  a  complete  story  of  Jacob  Mountain's  first  visitation  of  his 
diocese.  Part  of  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  October  24,  1794,  told  of  the  state  of  the  Church  in 
the  Canadas,  and  of  the  recommendations  that  the  Bishop  had  made 
to  government  since  his  return  from  the  Upper  Country.^  A  longer 
report,  containing  these  recommendations  was  made  to  Dundas  on 
September  15,  1794.^°  The  most  remarkable  document  of  all,  giving 
a  day  by  day  description  of  the  journey  from  Quebec  to  Niagara 
was  written  by  the  Bishop  for  the  amusement  of  some  young  rela- 
tives in  his  late  parish  of  St.  Andrews,  Norwich.^^  The  following 
account  is  derived  from  these  three  sources. 

On  Tuesday,  July  8,  1794,  the  Bishop  confirmed  sixty-one  can- 
didates in  the  Recollet  Chapel,  Quebec.  The  next  day  he  sent  off 
a  batteau  containing  baggage  and  provisions,  with  instructions  to 
the  five  batteau  men,  and  his  servant  who  accompanied  them,  to 
meet  him  at  Three  Rivers  and  at  Montreal.  He  himself  and  his 
brother  Jehoshaphat  travelled  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  in  a  caleche, 
a  two-wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses.  Salter  Mountain  and 
one  of  the  Bishop's  servants  followed  in  another  caleche.  Port  Neuf 
was  reached  the  first  night  and  Three  Rivers  on  Saturday.  On  Sun- 
day, Salter  Mountain  preached  the  sermon  in  the  Court  House,  part 
of  the  former  Recollet  Monastery  which  served  as  a  Church,  and 
here  the  Bishop  confirmed  fourteen  candidates  the  following  day. 

^Ibid.,  Series  B,  Parish  Volumes. 

^Ibid.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  34,  Mountain  to  Moore,  Oct.  24,  1794. 

lo/feid.,  pp.  23-6,  Mountain  to  Dundas,  Sept.  15,  1794.  This  letter  is  also 
in  P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  69,  part  ii,  pp.  385-95;  it  is  printed  in  the  Simcoe 
Correspondence,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  91-4. 

"Stuart,  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  pp.  11-32. 
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The  Bishop  was  then  invited  to  visit  the  UrsuHne  Convent,  and  has 
left  a  full  account  of  this  unusual  event.  He  made  a  favourable 
impression  on  the  Ursuline  Sisters,  who  treated  the  visiting  prelate 
with  great  courtesy.^^  In  passing  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
respectful  reception  shown  to  Bishop  Mountain  during  this  visitation 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  religious  communities  of  Lower 
Canada,  was  a  repetition  of  that  given  to  Bishop  Inglis  five  years 
before.  As  the  head  of  the  Established  Church  in  his  diocese,  the 
Bishop,  following  English  theory  and  practice,  considered  that  he 
had  a  spiritual  obligation  to  discharge  to  all  Christians,  regardless 
of  their  adherence  to  the  Establishment.  Charles  Inglis  and  Jacob 
Mountain  were  the  only  two  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  ever  acted  as  Visitors  to  Roman  Catholic  institutions  in 
Quebec,  although,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  latter  never  did  so  again. 
By  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Stewart  in  1825  the  idea 
of  an  Anglican  Establishment  in  Quebec  had  become  too  weak  to 
permit  a  resumption  of  the  practice. 

On  Tuesday,  July  15,  the  party  journeyed  as  far  as  Mas- 
quinonge  and  spent  the  night  there.  They  proceeded  to  Berthier 
where  the  caleche  was  temporarily  abandoned  for  the  batteau,  in 
order  to  cross  the  river  to  William  Henry.  Here  the  Bishop  was 
received  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison  and  was  accommodated  at 
Government  House  which  Lord  Dorchester  had  ordered  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  On  Thursday  morning  a  reception  was  held, 
attended  as"  well  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Twenty  candidates 
were  confirmed  in  the  little  church  in  the  afternoon. 

The  episcopal  party  resumed  the  journey  by  caleche  from 
Berthier  on  July  18  and  by  evening  had  reached  the  shore  opposite 
the  Island  of  M^ontreal.  They  crossed  the  river,  and  travelled  to  a 
point  nine  miles  from  the  Town  where  they  stayed  the  night.  On 
the  following  day  they  arrived  in  Montreal  and  were  comfortably 
lodged  at  Government  House,  the  Chateau  de  Ramezay.  The  Bishop 
preached  in  Christ  Church  (the  former  Jesuit  Chapel)  not  many 
yards  away,  on  Sunday,  but  spent  an  otherwise  quiet  day.  A 
dignified  levee  was  held  in  his  honour  on  Monday  morning  when 
he  met  many  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Montreal,  the  military,  and 

12 A  few  inonlhs  later  the  Suy)erior  of  the  Ursulines  sent  the  Bishop  New 
Year's  greetings.  Mountain,  Memoir  of  G.  J.  Mountain,  p.  108,  f.n.  The 
original  document  is  in  Q.D.A.,  Scries  C,  vol.  1,  p.  38. 
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the  Roman  Catholic  secular  and  monastic  clergy.  Eighty-four  per- 
sons were  confirmed  on  Tuesday,  and  the  visitation,  with  delivery 
of  the  episcopal  charge  took  place  on  Thursday.  The  visiting  clergy 
dined  with  the  Bishop  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

On  Friday  evening,  July  25,  the  Bishop,  Jehoshaphat  Mountain, 
Salter  Mountain,  and  John  Stuart  drove  to  Lachine  to  embark  on 
the  batteau  which  had  in  the  meantime  arrived  from  Quebec.  Their 
stay  in  Montreal  had  been  rendered  most  agreeable  through  the 
hospitality  of  Joseph  Frobisher  the  wealthy  fur  trader,  "a  most 
worthy,  honest  and  beneficent  man,"  as  the  Bishop  noted  in  his 
journal. 

At  noon  on  Saturday  the  party — the  four  clergy,  two  of  the 
Bishop's  servants  (one  of  whom  acted  as  cook),  and  five  batteau 
men — rowed  away  from  Lachine  and  had  reached  the  Cascades  by 
nightfall.  Part  of  Sunday  was  spent  in  driving  by  caleche  from 
that  place  to  Point  du  Lac,  but  the  journey  by  batteau  was  resumed 
on  Monday  morning,  July  28.  That  night,  poor  accommodation 
awaited  them  at  La  Maison  Rouge,  not  far  from  the  upper  end  of 
Lake  St.  Francis.  Omissions  in  the  journal  leave  a  blank  in  events 
between  Tuesday  morning,  July  29,  and  Wednesday  evening,  July 
30,  hence  no  reference  is  made  to  the  visit  to  Cornwall.  Wednesday 
night  was  spent  at  Captain  John  Monroe's,  not  many  miles  from  the 
latter  place ;  Thursday  night  was  passed  at  New  Johnstown  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Prescott ;  on  Friday  night,  in  Augusta 
Township,  the  Bishop  did  not  sleep  at  all  because  of  heat  and  flies, 
and  the  poor  ventilation  of  his  lodgings ;  a  good  rest  was  enjoyed  in  a 
grist  mill  on  the  River  Gananoque  on  Saturday  night,  and  on  Sunday 
evening,  August  3,  the  travellers  arrived  at  Kingston. 

Two  days  only  were  spent  here  on  the  upper  journey,  days  filled 
with  social  activities,  including  an  interview  v/ith  an  Indian  chief. 
Confirmation  was  reserved  until  the  return  from  Niagara. 

On  Wednesday,  August  6,  the  Alississauga,  one  of  the  ships  of 
war  on  Lake  Ontario,  set  off  for  Niagara  with  the  Bishop  and  his 
party,  accompanied  by  the  Reverend  Robert  Addison,  missionary 
at  the  latter  place,  and  by  the  following  Friday  evening  had  landed 
its  passengers  safely  near  Navy  Hall  in  the  new  provincial  capital 
of  Newark.   On  Sunday,  August  10,  the  Bishop  preached,  and  Mrs. 
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Simcoe  made  an  appreciative  record  of  the  fact  in  her  diary.^^  A 
levee  was  held  on  Saturday,  and  on  Monday  the  magistrates  and 
principal  inhabitants  presented  his  Lordship  with  an  address  of 
welcome.^*  On  Wednesday  thirty-three  candidates  were  confirmed. 
The  great  closing  event  of  the  visit  was  a  trip  to  the  Falls  on  Thurs- 
day. 

William  Jarvis  writing  on  March  28,  1795,  from  Niagara  to 
his  father-in-law,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Peters,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  visitation : 

The  Bishop  of  Quebec  has  made  his  visitation  to  this  place,  his  stay  was 
very  short,  he  preached  but  once  and  had  but  one  confirmation,  in  fact  he 
took  his  departure  before  the  people  of  the  country  knew  of  his  being  here. 
His  Lordship  notified  the  Governor  that  he  should  be  with  him  on  the  26th 
of  the  month,  instead  of  which  he  arrived  on  the  lOthis  and  took  his 
departure  on  the  15th;  a  vast  number  were  disappointed  of  their  confirmation 
by  his  premature  arrival  and  unexpected  departure. 

He  is  a  man  of  most  winning  deportment,  extremely  aflFable  and  a  most 
charming  preacher.  An  old  man  observed  that  his  visitation  was  more  in 
the  style  of  a  thief  in  the  night  than  of  a  bishop,  for  he  left  the  Province 
10  days  before  the  time  that  he  had  named  he  should  arrive.is 

The  only  remaining  mission  to  be  visited  in  addition  to  King- 
ston was  that  of  the  Reverend  John  Langhorn  at  Ernest  Town  and 
Fredericksburg.  To  this  mission,  where  twenty-one  candidates  were 
confirmed  the  Bishop  made  a  brief  reference  in  the  introductory 
summary  of  his  account  of  the  visitation  to  Dundas.  "I  have  the 
honour  to  inform  you  that  I  have  this  summer  compleated  the  Visi- 
tation of  my  Diocese.  Having  passed  up  the  River  from  Montreal  to 
Kingston,  cross'd  Lake  Ontario  to  Niagara,  &  returning  from  thence, 
proceeded  up  the  Bay  of  Quinte  as  far  as  Fredericksburg;  &  having 
held  Confirmation  at  every  place,  in  each  Province,  in  which  a  Mini- 
ster is  established."^"  The  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 

isRobertson,  Diary  of  Mrs.  J.  O.  Simcoe,  p.  238. 

i4The  Address  is  printed  in  the  Upper  Canada  Gazette,  August  14,  1794. 

isThe  correct  date  is  Aug.  8,  1794.  Simcoe  wrote  to  Dorchester  that  the 
Bishop  arrived  on  Aug.  9. 

leWomen's  Canadian  Historical  Society  of  Toronto,  Transactions,  no.  23, 
p.  36. 

17Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  pp.  23-6,  Mountain  to  Dundas,  Sept.  15,  1794. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  John  Stuart  to  the  Bishop 
not  long  after  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Quebec,  relates  that  his  Lordship's 
advice  to  Langhorn  on  a  small  matter  of  personal  appearance  was  promptly 
acted  upon  by  the  eccentric  missionary:  "He  fLanghornl  is  allowing  the 
Hair  to  grow,  that  he  may  never  be  subject  to  another  Reprimand  for  wearing 
a  white  cay)  in  your  Lordship's  presence"  (O.D.A.,  Stuart  to  Mountain,  Oct. 
2,  1794). 
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of  the  Gospel  for  1794  records  that  the  J'ishop  held  his  visitation  at 
Kingston  on  August  18,  1794,  and  confirmed  fifty-five  persons. 

No  available  account  of  the  return  journey  has  been  discovered, 
hence  it  is  not  known  how  many  weeks  the  travellers  took  to  arrive 
at  Quebec.  The  date  of  the  report  to  Dundas,  September  15,  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  trip  down  was  the  more  leisurely  of 
the  two.  It  is  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  such  an  official  report 
would  have  been  written  not  long  after  the  completion  of  the  tour. 

The  Bishop  painted  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  religious  destitution 
of  the  country  for  the  Colonial  Secretary: 

With  respect  to  Religious  Instruction  the  state  of  these  settlers  is,  for  the 
most  part  truly  deplorable.  From  Montreal  to  Kingston,  a  distance  of  200 
miles,  there  is  not  one  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  nor  any  house 
of  Religious  Worship,  except  one  small  Chapel  belong'g  to  the  Lutherans, 
&  one  or  two  belong'g  to  the  Presbyterians.is  The  Public  Worship  of 
God  is  entirely  suspended  or  performed  in  a  manner  which  can  neither  tend 
to  improve  the  people  in  Religious  Truth,  nor  to  render  them  useful  members 
of  Society.  The  Presbyterian  &  the  I>[utheran]  Clergn  are  I  believe, 
men  of  good  character  but  their  influence  is  necessarily  limited  to  their  own 
little  congregations.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  have  and  can  have  no 
instruction  but  such  as  they  receive  occasionally  from  itinerant  &  mendicant 
Methodists,  a  set  of  ignorant  Enthusiasts  whose  preaching  is  calculated 
only  to  perplex  the  understanding  &  corrupt  the  morals,  to  relax  the 
nerves  of  industry,  and  dissolve  the  bands  of  Society. 

At  Kingston  there  is  a  small  but  decent  Church:  a  respectable  congre- 
gation (much  too  numerous  to  be  properly  seated  in  it:)  and  a  Minister 
greatly  and  justly  esteemed  by  the  people. 

Along  the  Bay  of  Quinte  a  country  well  settled  and  improved  to  the 
very  back  concessions  of  some  of  the  Townships,  they  have  but  one  Minister,  a 
Missionary  for  F[redericksburg]  &  E[rnest  Town]  where  he  has  3  or  4 
small  log  huts  which  are  used  as  churches,  but  which  are  altogether 
insufficient  for  the  decent  acconmiodation  of  their  respective  Congregations. 
At  Niagara  there  is  a  Minister  but  no  Church.  The  service  is  performed 
sometimes  in  the  Chamber  of  the  L[egislative]  C[ouncil]  and  sometimes 
at  Free  Mason's  Hall,  a  house  of  Public  Entertainment.  The  congregation 
is  numerous  &  respectable.i9 

After  placing  in  a  very  clear  light  the  strongly  expressed  desire 
of  "the  better  part  of  the  people"  for  churches  and  clergy  the  Bishop 
proceeded  to  make  several  recommendations  on  the  establishment  of 

i«The  Bishop  corrected  this  statement  in  a  later  letter,  adding  that 
there  were  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  between  Montreal  and  Point  au 
Baudette  (Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  I,  Mountain  to  Moore,  Nov.  (>,  1794). 

li^Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  pp.  23-6,  Mountain  to  Dundas,  Sept.  15,  1794. 
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missions  and  building  of  churches,  and  on  the  problem  of  education. 
These  recommendations  are  dealt  with  separately  in  later  chapters. 

From  several  viewpoints  the  various  accounts  of  the  first  visita- 
tion of  the  first  Bishop  of  Quebec  are  of  great  interest  and  value. 
They  make  very  plain  the  insignificance,  in  1794,  of  the  Church 
Establishment  which  Jacob  Mountain  struggled  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  during  the  next  thirty  years.  A  glance  at  the  visitation 
journal  of  1820,  or  at  the  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  regarding  the  Church  in  Canada  made  to  the  govern- 
ment in  1824,-°  will  show  clearly  the  remarkable  progress  achieved 
under  his  leadership  in  the  succeeding  generation. 

The  respect  shown  to  Bishop  Mountain  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  1794  illustrates  the  feeling  of  comparative  friendliness 
which  was  felt  at  that  time  by  the  Church  of  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  towards  the  Church  of  England.-^ 
England,  though  a  Protestant  power,  was  yet  striving  to  overthrow 
the  atheistic  government  which,  when  the  visitation  was  in  progress, 
held  old  France  in  the  grip  of  the  Terror  and  had  subjected  the 
Church  there  to  great  indignity.  Even  Pitt,  the  Canadian  clergy  may 
have  thought,  was  preferable  to  Robespierre.  Although  this  period 
of  friendliness  quickly  passed,  yet  it  provided  some  ground  for 
Bishop  Mountain's  contention  that  one  Bishop  only  should  be  recog- 
nized in  Quebec  by  the  British  government. 

All  circumstances  surrounding  the  visitation  tend  to  emphasize 
the  close  connection  between  the  Government  and  the  Church.  At 
William  Henry  and  at  Montreal  the  Bishop  stayed  at  Government 
House.  At  Niagara  the  mutual  respect  which  there  began  to  grow  be- 
tween himself  and  Simcoe  only  strengthened  the  official  bond  between 
Bishop  and  Lieutenant-Governor.  It  was  to  government  that  the 
Bishop  looked  for  clergy,  for  clergy  stipends,  for  assistance  in  church 
building.  It  is  no  matter  for  wonder  that  when  Portland  was  re- 
placed, when  I^itt  died,  when  Roman  Catholic  opposition  hardened, 
and  when  administrators  arose,  both  in  England  and  in  the  Canadas, 
who  "knew  not"  Jacob,  he  found  it  difficult  to  adjust  himself  to 

20P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  1()9,  pj).  22()-37,  S.P.G.  to  Bathurst,  July  21,  1824. 

2iThe  best -known  exeinplifiefit  ion  of  this  early  attitude  was  shown  on  the 
Bishop's  arrival  in  1793  when  ihv  aged  and  retired  Bisliop  Briand  greeted 
him  with  the  Gallie  salutation  of  a  kiss  on  both  cheeks,  accompanied  by  words 
of  welcome. 
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realities  and  continued  to  dream  of  an  Establishment  which  was 
never  to  have  a  substantial  existence.  . 

The  journal  written  to  his  young  relatives  at  Norwich  reveals 
much  about  the  Bishop  himself — his  artist's  eye,  his  powers  of  close 
observation,  his  gift  as  a  writer.  Then  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  full 
of  vigour  and  enthusiasm,  he  was  keenly  interested  in  all  the  details 
of  the  first  episcopal  journey  and  noted  them  down  with  freshness 
and  grace.  The  dust  and  heat  of  later  controversies  and  of  manifold 
disappointments  prevented  the  production  of  a  similar  journal. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  RIVAL  ESTABLISHMENTS 


BRIEF  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  poHcy  followed 


by  the  British  government  M/ith  regard  to  the  Anglican  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches  in  Quebec  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Anglican  See.^  That  some  prominent  persons  were  aware 
of  the  great  gap  between  government  policy  as  exemplified  in  the 
Instructions  given  to  successive  governors,  and  the  actual  practice 
of  the  governors,  was  instanced  by  the  letter  written  by  Attorney- 
General  James  Monk  to  Jacob  Mountain,  on  the  latter's  arrival.^ 
Monk,  indeed,  had  written  earlier  in  the  year  in  the  same  strain 
to  Evan  Nepean.  It  was  his  wish  that  government  should  resume 
patronage  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Quebec.^ 

The  first  of  many  communications  made  to  the  British  govern- 
ment by  Bishop  Mountain  on  the  important  topic  of  what  may  be 
called  the  "Rival  Establishments"  was  written  to  Portland  on 
October  24,  1794.  In  his  despatch  he  quoted  Governor's  Instructions 
on  the  subject  and  stated  that  no  part  of  these  Instructions  had  so 
far  been  put  into  force.  He  then  went  on  to  outline  the  powers  of 
the  "Romish  Superintendent"  who  nominated  and  removed  ministers 
at  his  sole  will  and  pleasure,  and  not  "for  and  during  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  King"  nor  with  licence  and  permission  of  the 
Governor  under  the  provincial  seal.^ 

An  anonymous  memorandum,  probably  drawn  up  in  1795,  en- 
dorsed "Mem:  relative  to  the  Ex:  Council/'  states:  "It  is  to  this 
Council  the  Gov^"  by  His  Majesty's  Instructions  is  referred  for  aid, 
and  without  whose  advice  &  opinion  in  many  cases  he  cannot  exercise 
the  executive  powers  of  the  Crown.  Particularly  in  matters  res- 
pecting the  Church,  the  erecting  Parsonages,  The  Grant  of  Lands. 
And  especially,  under  the  former  Instructions,  in  the  Patronage 
and  good  Government  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Priests.  But  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  no  part  of  these  instructions  have  ever 
been  put  in  force. "^ 

iSee  chap.  iii. 

2P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  69,  pp.  368-70,  Monk  to  Mountain,  Nov.  5,  1793. 

CO.  42,  vol.  22,  pp.  221-3,  Monk  to  Nepean,  Mar.  18,  1793. 
4Q.D.A.,  Series  (\  vol.  1,  pp.  31-2,  Mountain  io  Portland,  Get.  24,  1794. 
fiP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  69,  j)p.  378-80.    A  discus.sion  of  "Lord  Dorchester 
and  the  Chureli  of  England,"  printed  in  the  Annual  Reporf  of  the  Canadian 
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It  was,  however,  in  his  great  letter  to  Portland,  April  15,  1799, 
that  the  Bishop  brought  the  whole  subject  most  forcibly  before  the 
notice  of  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

As  far  as  His  Majesty's  intentions  upon  this  subject  appear  [he  wrote] 
in  the  Instructions  which  have  been  given  to  successive  Governors  (since 
ordered  to  be  printed)  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  residing  in 
this  Country,  seem  to  have  been  justified  in  forming  the  most  pleasing 
expectations  of  distinguished  support. 

They  understood  it  to  be  His  Majesty's  gracious  purpose  that  all 
possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
Religion  to  the  end  that  the  Church  of  England  might  be  established 
both  in  principle  &  practice:  that  a  number  of  limitations  &  restrictions 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  powers  &  privileges  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  regard 
being  had  to  those  points  in  which  they  had  a  right  to  indulgence;  "always 
remembering  that  it  is  a  Toleration  of  the  free  Exercise  of  the  Religion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  only  to  which  they  are  entitled,  but  not  to  the  powers 
&  privileges  of  it  as  an  Established  Church,  for  that,  is  a  Preference  which 
belongs  only  to  the  Protestant  Church  of  England." 

The  Bishop  then  went  on  to  say  that  Protestant  hopes  rose  and 
Roman  Catholic  hopes  sank  correspondingly  when  the  Anglican 
episcopal  appointment  was  made  but  that 

both  parties  have  long  since  been  undeceived.  The  Catholics,  elevated 
to  a  higher  degree  of  security  &  confidence  than  before,  look  down  with 
contempt  upon  the  fruitless  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  raise  the  Church 
of  England  to  a  competent  degree  of  independence  &  respect:  .  .  .  The 
hopes  of  the  Protestants  have,  in  the  same  degree,  subsided;  and  from 
despondency  they  are  too  generally  passing  to  indifference.  . . . 

But  the  situation  of  the  Church  of  England  is  not  more  different  from 
that  which  the  hopes  of  the  Protestants  had  anticipated,  than  is  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  anything  which,  after  the  Conquest  of  this  Coimtry, 
the  persons  of  that  Communion  had  reason  to  expect.  So  far  is  that  Church 
from  experiencing  the  limitations  &  restrictions  which  seem  to  have  been 
intended,  that  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  there  is  no  Bishop  in  the 
world  who  enjoys  such  privileges,  &  exercises  such  powers,  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec !  Not  only  is  the  whole  patronage  of  his  Diocese, 
which  is  very  valuable,  at  his  sole  disposal,  hut  he  removes  his  Clergy  from 
one  Cure  to  another,  arl>itrarily — as  his  own  judgment,  or  caprice,  may 
dictate.6 


Historical  Association,  1926,  and  written  by  A.  H.  Young,  gives  instances 
of  Dorchester's  disregard  of  the  ecclesiastical  clauses  in  his  Instructions  as 
Governor  of  Quebec  and  Governor-in-Chief  of  the  Canadas. 

6The  Bishop's  indignation  may  be  better  understood  when  it  is  recalled 
that  by  Section  xxxix  of  the  Constitutional  Act,  presentation  to  Anglican 
benefices  was  reserved  to  the  Governor.  Jacob  Mountain  could  not  "remove 
his  Clergy  from  one  Cure  to  another"  without  the  Governor's  consent. 
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•  After  referring  to  the  great  property  of  the  Roman  CathoHc 
church,  the  assumption  of  rank  and  title  by  its  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
taking  over  of  the  seigniorial  rights  of  Montreal  Island  by  French 
emigrant  priests,  the  Bishop  concluded : 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Grace  that  I  am 
far  from  entertaining  even  a  secret  wish  unfavorable  to  the  perfect  toleration 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion. 7 

God  forbid,  that  I  should  be  capable  of  harbouring  sentiments  so 
uncharitable  and  so  impolitic !  I  am  equally  far  from  intending  any  personal 
reflection  upon  the  Romish  Bishop,  or  his  Coadjutor,  whom  I  truly  believe 
to  be  worthy  men,  &  good  subjects.  My  single  object  is,  to  give  Your 
Grace — now  that  I  have  ventured  to  obtrude  myself  upon  you,  as  clear  a 
view  as  I  can  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  Churches,  that  you  may 
be  enabled  to  determine  how  far  the  Church  of  England  enjoys  "the 
'preference  which  belongs  to  it  alone,"  &  what  progress  it  has  made  even 
at  the  present  day,  towards  "an  Establishment,"  both  in  principle  &  practice.^ 

The  substance  of  this  letter  was  repeated  in  a  communication 
to  Milnes,  July  10,  1799.^ 

From  the  Bishop  and  others,  as  well  as  from  his  own  observa- 
tion, Milnes  was  made  aware  of  the  situation  arising  from  a  neglect 
of  government  instructions.  In  a  communication  to  Portland, 
November  1,  1800,  he  referred  to  the  independence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.  Instructions  about  giving  licences  to  all  can- 
didates for  Holy  Orders  had  never  been  enforced  and  all  patronage 
was  in  the  Bishop's  hands. 

Portland  replied: 
With  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  being  totally  independent  of 
the  Governor,  I  must  first  observe,  that  I  am  not  at  all  aware  of  the 
causes  that  have  led  to  a  disregard  of  that  part  of  the  King's  Instructions, 
which  require  "that  no  person,  whatever,  is  to  have  Holy  Orders  conferred 
upon  him,  or  to  have  care  of  souls,  without  license  first  had  or  obtained 
from  the  Governor."  The  resumption  and  exercise  of  that  power  by  the 
Governor,  and  the  producing  such  a  licence  as  a  requisite  for  admission 
to  Holy  Orders,  I  hold  not  only  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  but  so 
indispensably  necessary,  that  I  must  call  upon  you  to  endeavour  to  effect 
it  by  every  possible  means  which  prudence  can  suggest.    You  will,  therefore, 


7This  was  the  Bishop's  sincere  conviction.  Yet  in  such  a  standard  work 
as  Canada  and  its  Provinces,  Jacob  Mountain  is  charged  with  being  a  leader 
in  the  attempt  to  deprive  French  Canadians  of  their  religion  (vol.  XI,  p.  35). 
The  precise  words  are  echoed  in  the  recently  published  Encyclopaedia  of 
Canada  in  the  article  on  "Roman  (Catholic)." 

SP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  83,  pp.  332-09,  Mountain  to  Portland,  Julv  irj,  1799. 

9Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  192,  Mountain  to  Milnes,  Jiilv  10,*  1799. 

loP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  85,  pp.  228-U,  Milnes  to  Portland,  Nov.  1,  1«00. 
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readily  conchide,  that  I  must  see  with  pleasure  your  proposal  of  increasing 
the  allowance  to  the  Catholic  Bishop,  ado])ted  alniost  to  any  extent,  if  it 
can  prove  the  means  of  restoring  to  the  King's  representative  in  Canada, 
that  power  and  control  which  are  essentially  necessary  to  his  authority, 
and  which  is  expressly  laid  down  by  the  44th  Article  of  your  instructions, 
above  alluded  to.n 

The  Attorney-General,  Jonathan  Sewell,  was  thereupon  asked 
for  his  opinion  on  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  in  order  to  meet 
Portland's  desires.  He  brought  in  accordingly,  on  May  29,  1801,  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Canada,  and  the  means  for  placing  it  under  restraint  and  direction. 
His  proposals  were:  (1)  Remove  all  the  emigrant  priests. (2) 
Insist  on  the  constant  residence  of  the  Bishop  and  his  Coadjutor 
at  Quebec.  (3)  Procure  an  imperial  act  recognizing  the  office  of 
the  Bishop  and  Coadjutor  but  declaring  them  to  be  officers  in  the 
absolute  appointment  of  the  Crown — so  that  the  King  should  present, 
the  Bishop  induct,  and  the  Incumbent  hold  the  various  livings 
through  royal  pleasure.  (4)  Give  the  Bishop  and  his  Coadjutor  to 
understand  that  a  proper  attention  would  at  all  times  be  paid  to  their 
recommendations,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  of  interfering 
with  ecclesiastical  authority.  (5)  Give  the  Bishop  and  his  Coadjutor 
seats  in  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Councils.  By  making  them 
political  characters  they  would  then  be  open  to  criticism  and  their 
influence  would  be  sapped. 

In  a  further  communication,  January  6,  1803,  the  Bishop  re- 
peated, still  more  strongly,  the  unfavourable  condition  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  also 
disposed  of  Portland's  recommendation  to  seek  relief  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament  by  these  words : 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  Sir,  that  w-e  must  look  to  the  Provincial  Parliament 
for  such  local  laws  and  regulations  as  are  above  alluded  to.  But  without 
meaning  any  improper  reflection  upon  that  body,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  the  Church  of  England  must  not  expect 
any  material  assistance  from  it;  unless  that  Church  shall  first  be  raised 
from  its  present  depression,  and  shall  derive,  from  the  proper  authority, 
that  weight  which  alone  can  give  it  its  constitutional  preponderance,  as  the 


^^Ihid.,  vol.  86,  pp.  3-9,  Portland  to  Milnes,  Jan.  6,  1801. 

i2Between  1794-8  fifteen  priests  had  come  from  Revolutionary  France 
to  Quebec  and  had  been  added  to  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  in  'Montreal. 
Vide  Christie,  History  of  Lower  Canada,  vol.  VI,  p.  46. 

13Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  2,  p.  29,  May  29,  1801. 
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Established  Religion  of  the  Country — its  rights  being  at  once  clearly  ascer- 
tained and  legally  secured. i* 

In  transmitting  this  letter  to  Lord  Hobart,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, Milnes  wrote:  "Concerning  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  in 
Lower  Canada,  it  is  necessary  I  should  mention  to  your  Lordship 
that,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  authority  or  interference  with  respect 
to  them  has  hitherto  been  exercised  by  any  of  His  Majesty's 
Representatives  in  this  Province.  I  have  therefore  judged  it  advis- 
able for  the  present,  to  leave  all  matters  relating  to  them  in  the  state 
in  which  I  found  them."^^  Hobart  replied  to  Milnes  that  the  educa- 
tional plan  then  being  proposed  for  Lower  Canada  would  tend  to 
promote  the  objects  recommended  by  the  Bishop  but' — "with  respect 
to  the  several  other  matters  including  the  vexed  question  of  Esta- 
blishment, which  he  represents  as  highly  interesting  to  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Canada,  it  appears  advisable  to  suspend  any  determination 
concerning  them  until  a  more  favourable  opportunity  shall  arrive. "^^ 

Shortly  after  making  his  plea  to  Milnes  the  Bishop  wrote  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury : 

For  ten  long  years,  with  an  anxious  mind  &  an  aching  heart  I  have 
been  maintaining  an  ineffectual  struggle  to  support  the  Church  of  England 
in  this  Province,  under  the  neglect  of  the  Government  on  the  one  hand  & 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  other. 
I  consider  the  application  I  have  now  made,  in  my  letter  to  the  Lt.  Gov. 
Milnes  as  a  last  effort  in  favour  of  our  Church.  The  Ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  this  Country  are  drawing  to  a  crisis,  &  if  this  application  fail,  all 
future  attempts  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  fruitless.  Liberavi  animam  meam. 
Whatever  be  the  result,  the  Religion  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this 
Province  will  not,  I  trust,  have  been  overwhelmed  &  lost  through  my 
supineness  or  neglect. 1 7 

No  answer  having  been  returned  to  this  plea  the  Bishop  wrote 
to  his  old  friend  Bishop  Tomline  a  troubled  letter  on  the  way  in 
which  Anglican  interests  were  being  sacrificed. On  October  23, 
1804,  he  wrote  once  more  to  the  Archbishop,^"  and  on  the  following 
day  he  addressed  a  communication  to  Lord  Camden,  Hobart's  suc- 
cessor as  Colonial  Secretary.  In  this  letter  he  gave  instances  of 
Roman  Catholic  opposition  to  Protestant  interests  in  the  Assembly, 

14P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  92,  p.  2531T.,  Mountain  to  Milnes,  June  6,  1803. 
•^^Ibid.,  pp.  251-2,  Milnes  to  Hobart,  Aug.  16,  1803. 
^elbid.,  p.  275,  Hobart  to  Milnes,  Jan.  9,  1804. 

17Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  2,  p.  51,  Mountain  to  Moore,  June  18,  1803. 
is/ftiV/.,  p.  65,  Mountain  to  Tomline,  June  21,  1804. 
ifRishopthorpc  Papers,  Mountain  to  Moore,  Oct.  23,  1H04. 
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told  of  the  unauthorized  assumption  of  titles  by  the  Superintendent, 
and  gave  a  comparative  statement  of  the  status  of  the  two  Churches. 
He  implied  intense  disagreement  with  some  of  the  proposals  made 
by  Sewell  in  his  report  of  May  29,  1801.  "It  has  ever  been  my 
opinion,"  he  stated,  "that  a  decisive  &  effectual  Establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  (involving  such  restrictions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  as  may  be  consistent  with  perfect  tolerance,  & 
with  every  indulgence  meant  to  be  extended  to  them  by  the  King,  & 
by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain),  would  be  the  most  salutary 
method  that  could  be  adopted,  not  only  for  the  Interests  of  His 
Majesty's  Government,  &  of  his  Protestant  subjects  in  this  Province, 
but  for  the  progressive  improvement  &  happiness  of  his  Canadian 
subjects  also."^° 

The  idea  of  resuming  royal  supremacy  over  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  however,  had  not  been  entirely  forgotten  in  London.  Hobart 
asked  Milnes,  January  9,  1804,  to  obtain  statistical  information  about 
the  parishes,  clergy,  and  stipends  of  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
Establishments.  Milnes  transmitted  the  returns  made  by  Bishop 
Mountain  on  March  26,  1805,  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
salaries  of  his  clergy  should  be  raised. 

With  Sewell's  assistance,  Milnes  made  a  determined  effort  to 
impose  certain  features  of  the  Royal  ecclesiastical  control  on  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Lower  Canada.  In  March,  1805,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  announced  to  Joseph-Octave  Plessis,  Bishop  Coadjutor, 
that  he  was  about  to  return  to  England,  but  that  before  he  left  he 
wished  to  obtain  from  the  British  government  such  recognition  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  as  would  give  the  latter  a  position  in 
keeping  with  his  dignity,  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  Anglican 
Bishop.  This  recognition  would  set  at  rest  any  doubts  that  might 
be  raised  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop's  temporalities, 
claims  to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  on  the  fabriques,  the  cures,  erection 
of  new  parishes,  etc.--  Doubts  had  already  arisen  on  a  topic  allied 
'  to  the  last  mentioned,  viz. — the  division  of  parishes,  in  the  cause  of 
Bertrand  and  Lavergne.   The  Titular  Bishop  of  Quebec  had  divided 

20P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  voL  96,  pp.  717  ff.,  Mountain  to  Camden,  Oct.  24,  1804. 

2^Ihid.,  vol  97,  pp.  47-9,  Milnes  to  Camden,  March  26,  1805.  The  Bishop's 
returns  are  printed  in  Christie,  History  of  Lower  Canada,  vol.  VI,  pp.  68-71. 

22Details  of  the  events  of  1805  are  largely  derived  from  articles  on  Bishop 
Pie  sis  written  by  Ivanhoe  Caron  in  the  October  and  November  issues  of 
Le  Canad'i  Franqais,  1940. 
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the  Parish  of  St.  Antoine  de  la  Riviere  du  Loup,  in  1800,  on  his 
own  authority.  The  case  was  brought  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
the  Attorney-General  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  as  the  right  of 
erecting  parishes  was  vested  solely  in  the  King,  such  an  act  on 
Denaut's  part  was  not  recognized  by  law. 

Accordingly  a  meeting  was  arranged  between  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Bishop  Coadjutor  in  order  that  the  points  at  issue  might 
be  frankly  discussed.  Full  minutes  of  this  dialogue  have  been 
preserved  and  illustrate  with  great  clearness  the  conflicting  principles. 
Bishop  Denaut  himself  came  to  Quebec  in  February,  1805,  and  talked 
the  matter  over  with  Milnes.  He  appreciated  Milnes's  good-will, 
but,  he  wrote  later  to  Plessis — "je  crains  Teveque  qui  souffle  et 
I'avocat  general  qui  en  est  Techo." 

As  Milnes's  departure  drew  near  he  urged  Denaut  and  Plessis 
to  take  advantage  of  his  offer,  hinting  that  his  successor  might  not 
be  so  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Many  interviews  took  place.  Plessis  argued  further  with  Sewell, 
and  with  Milnes.  He  also  took  the  advice  of  William  Grant  who 
then  represented  the  upper  town  of  Quebec  in  the  Assembly.  Denaut 
was  half  disposed  to  submit  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances. 

Whether  the  Bishop  consents  or  not  [he  wrote  to  Roux]23  the  choice 
of  his  successor  will  be  always  the  concern  of  the  king  and  his  representative. 
Soon  we  shall  see  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland  on  the  same  footing.  The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  looking  for  it  as  he  wrote  me  last  year.  We  must 
not  be  astonished  at  it.  Sovereigns  have  always  been  anxious  to  have  the 
principal  part  to  play  in  this  nomination.  You  know  as  well  as  I  that 
Leo  X  preferred  to  grant  the  right  to  Francis  I  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
canonical  elections  such  as  those  ordered  by  the  Pragmatic  or  by  the 
Council  of  Basel,  and  that  Pius  VII,  rather  than  lose  all,  left  this  prerogative 
to  Napoleon  who  is  hardly  better  calculated  to  choose  good  bishops  than 
a  heretical  prince. 

Although  he  disliked  the  thought  of  royal  patronage  of  cures 
he  wrote  philosophically  that  he  would  in  that  case  have  no  more  to 
complain  of  than  the  new  bishops  of  France  who  were  under  the 
control  of  the  prefects  of  the  departments.  He  seems  to  have  grasp- 
ed Milnes's  and  Sewell's  viewpoint  and,  although  he  disagreed  vio- 
lently with  it,  yet  he  recognized  the  disinterestedness  of  both  ofificials. 

23jean  Henry  Augustc  Roux,  Superior  of  the  Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpicc 
at  Montreal,  1798-1831. 
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After  taking  further  advice  Denaut  finally  signed  a  formal 
petition  to  the  King  asking  that  he  and  his  successors  should  be 
civilly  recognized  as  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
Quebec,  and  enjoy  such  prerogatives,  rights  and  temporal  emolu- 
ments as  the  King  should  graciously  attach  to  that  dignity.^^  In 
forwarding  the  petition  to  Camden,  Milnes  said  that  although  the 
petitioner  had  signed  as  "Pierre  Denaut,  Bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,"  not  "Superintendent  of  the  Romish  Church,"  he 
had  not  insisted  on  the  latter  signature  out  of  respect  for  the  aged 
petitioner's  feelings. 

In  this  whole  affair  Bishop  Mountain  played  no  part.  He  seems 
to  have  been  taken  into  the  confidence  neither  of  Sewell  nor  of 
Milnes,  who  carried  out  this  modern  counterpart  of  the  immemorial 
Investiture  Controversy  on  their  own  account.  The  Bishop's  opinions 
being  what  they  were,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  his  concurrence 
was  not  sought. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1805  both  Milnes  and  Mountain  returned 
to  England,  and  the  Honourable  Thomas  Dunn  became  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Province.  Early  in  1806  Denaut  died,  a  fact  which 
was  communicated  by  H.  W.  Ryland,  the  Governor's  Secretary,  to 
Bishop  Mountain  without  delay,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  proper 
time  had  come  to  regulate  the  position  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Romish  Church,  as  it  was  absurd  to  acknowledge  a  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  in  a  Protestant  See.^^  A  week  later,  however,  Ryland  in- 
formed the  Bishop  that  Dunn  had  decided  to  admit  Plessis  to  take 
and  subscribe  the  oaths  as  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec. At 
the  same  time  Sewell  also  wrote  to  Mountain  telling  of  his  unavai- 
ling efforts  to  hold  Dunn  back.^^  Again  Ryland  informed  the  Bishop 
that  Dunn  had  also  determined  to  admit  the  Reverend  Mr.  Panet 
as  Coadjutor.  "Where  is  the  layman  sufficiently  free  from  vanity" 
was  his  wry  remark,  "who  at  seventy-three  years  of  age  would  not 
let  slip  an  opportunity  of  making  a  Bishop?"-^  On  April  11,  1806, 
the  Bishop  expressed  to  Sewell  his  keen  disappointment  at  Dunn's 

24P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  98,  pp.  8flF.,  July  18,  1805. 
2s/6irf.,  p.  5. 

26Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  3,  p.  1,  Ryland  to  Mountain,  Jan.  19,  1806. 
27/61VZ.,  p.  2,  Ryland  to  Mountain,  Jan.  26,  1806. 
28Bishopthorpe  Papers,  Sewell  to  Mountain,  Jan.  26,  1806. 
29Christie,  History  of  Lower  Canada,  p.  85,  Ryland  to  Mountain,  Feb. 
8,  1806. 
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precipitate  action,  implying  that  Mrs.  Dunn's  (Henrietta  Guich- 
aud's)  influence  was  behind  it."" 

While  in  England  the  Bishop  exerted  every  effort  to  accomplish 
his  purposes  with  regard  to  the  rival  establishments.  He  wrote  to 
the  newly-appointed  Chief  Justice,  Henry  Alcock,  saying  that  among 
the  points  he  would  like  to  have  settled  before  Alcock's  departure 
for  Quebec  were  those  dealing  with  the  establishment  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  encroachments  of  the  Church  of  Rome.^^  He 
wrote  to  his  correspondent  of  past  years,  John  King,  deploring  the 
concessions  that  Milnes  had  made  to  the  Roman  Catholics.^-  He 
wrote  to  the  Honourable  William  Windham  that  if  the  Government 
should  continue  its  ecclesiastical  policy  in  Canada,  "I  humbly  pre- 
sume they  will  not  think  it  expedient  to  continue  in  that  Country 
the  miserable  pageant  of  a  merely  nominal  Protestant  Establish- 
ment."^^ 

Extracts  from  a  letter  written  at  this  period  from  London  by 
M.  Bourret,  to  Bishop  Plessis  at  Quebec  give  a  clear  picture  of  the 
apprehensions  which  Bishop  Mountain's  labours  aroused  in  French 
Roman  Catholic  breasts : 

J'ai  eu  I'honneur  de  voir  plusieurs  fois  I'eveque  anglican  de  Quebec, 
et  je  I'ai  aussi  rencontre  chez  S.  Excellence  M.  Milnes;  il  m'a  regu  tres 
honnetement  et  il  m'a  parle  en  termes  aussi  tres  honnetes  des  eccl^siastiques 
catholiques  du  Canada  et  specialement  de  mes  confreres  de  Montreal. 
Neanmoins  je  pense  bien,  comme  Voire  Grandeur,  que  c'est  un  adversaire 
k  craindre  et  a  surveiller  pour  la  religion  et  le  clerge  catholiques  du  Canada. 

II  s'occupe  beaucoup  et  se  remue  et  avec  assez  de  succes  pour  la  formation 
et  I'avantage  de  son  Eglise.  Vous  aur6s  sans  doute  appris  ce  qu'il  a  d^j^L 
obtenu  du  gouvernement  a  cet  effet;  et  il  a  malheureusement  cet  avantage 
que  lui  donne  la  conformite  des  principes  et  des  interets  de  sa  religion. 
Ajoutes  a  cela  sa  prestance,  son  air,  ses  manieres  gracieuses,  sa  quality 
d'anglais,  son  titre,  ses  connaissances,  ses  protecteurs,  etc.,  etc.,  cependant, 
il  a  perdu  un  puissant  moyen  par  la  mort  de  M.  Pitt,  c'est-a-dire,  par  la 
perte  qu'a  faite  par  cette  mort  I'eveque  de  Lincoln,  ancien  pr^cepteur  et 
I'ami  de  M.  Pitt  et  auquel  I'eveque  anglican  de  Quebec  est  redevable  de  ce  qu'il 
est,  et  sur  le  credit  duqucl  il  comptait,  dit-on,  pour  etre  plac6  en  Angleterre: 
mais  par  cet  ^v^nement  imprevu,  le  Canada  n'en  sera  pas  frustr^.^^ 

When  the  Bishop's  sentiments  on  the  rival  establishments  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Lord  Castlercagh  the  latter  made  the 

3oBishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Sewell,  April  11,  1806. 

"iQ.D.A.,  Scries  C,  vol.  3,  p.  5,  Mountain  to  vMcock,  Mar.  2(),  180G. 

^2ll)id.,  p.  12,  Mountain  to  King,  Aug.  5,  1806. 

'■'-■^Ihid.,  p.  14,  Mf)untain  to  Windhatn,  Aug.  12,  180(). 

^-tCaron,  ".Tosepli-Octavc  Plessis"  {Le  CanafJn  FraiK^ais,  April,  1041.) 
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impatient  comment  that  it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  delicate  matter 
to  interfere  with  the  Catholic  religion  in  Quebec  or  to  force  the 
Titular  Bishop  to  drop  his  titles.  A  marginal  comment  by  another 
hand  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  assuming  the  title  and  the  powers 
that  he  exercised,  the  Titular  Bishop  was  contravening  Royal  In- 
structions.^^ When  Lord  Castlereagh's  Secretary  passed  on  to 
Bishop  Mountain  the  Colonial  Secretary's  opinion  that  decision  on 
the  matters  in  question  should  be  delayed,  the  Bishop  rejoined, 
respectfully  but  firmly,  that  he  could  not  agree  with  such  a  policy. 
As  far  as  Canada  was  concerned,  he  proceeded  (leaving  out  of  the 
discussion  the  broader  implications  of  the  "Catholic  Question"  which 
was  then  exercising  the  minds  of  members  of  the  British  Parliament), 
the  topic  naturally  resolved  itself  into  two  distinct  branches,  that 
which  respected  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
that  which  respected  the  restrictions  to  be  placed  upon  the  system 
of  Roman  Church  government  then  in  operation  in  Lower  Canada. 
He  repeated  that  the  Roman  Catholic  population  continued  to  expect 
that  the  Church  of  England  would  be  effectually  established,  and 
that  government's  apprehensions  of  trouble  on  this  score  were 
groundless.  If  war  with  the  United  States  broke  out  the  French- 
Canadian  population  would  be  faithful  to  the  British  connection,  well 
knowing  that  only  in  this  way  would  their  privileges  be  preserved. 
Nor  did  he  anticipate  trouble  from  any  arrangement  that  might  be 
thought  proper  on  the  second  branch  of  the  topic,  the  restriction  of 
the  system  of  Papal  church  government.  But  if  Lord  Castlereagh 
thought  that  the  two  branches  formed  one  subject  only,  nothing  was 
left  to  the  writer  but  respectful  silence. 

The  Bishop  then  returned  to  Quebec  with  Castlereagh's  assur- 
ance that  the  attention  of  the  Governor  of  Lower  Canada  would  be 
immediately  directed  to  the  defective  state  of  the  Anglican  Establish- 
ment in  that  Province.  Castlereagh  however  neglected  instructing 
the  Governor  on  the  subject  and  for  two  years  no  progress  was 
made.  Finally  the  Bishop  received  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  a 
communication  that  was  considered  by  the  Governor-in-Chief ,  Sir 
James  Craig,  as  sufficient  authorization  to  proceed  with  the  thorny 
problem  of  the  rival  establishments.   In  a  long  letter  to  Craig,  March 

35P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  108,  pp.  157-72,  Sept.  7,  1806. 

^■fiJhid.,  pp.  103-9,  Mnnntnin  to  Cooke,  Feb.  20,  1808. 
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8,  1810,  the  Bishop  covered  the  old  famiHar  ground :  Governor's  In- 
structions and  the  Act  of  1791  pointed  to  the  estabHshment  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Lower  Canada,  yet  the  Church  had  not  ap- 
proached such  an  establishment ;  all  hope  of  remedial  measures 
arising  from  the  Provincial  Parliament  was  fallacious;  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  was  exceeding  his  legal  powers. 

If  it  be  thought  necessary,  or  expedient  [he  asserted]  to  continue  the 
Ecclesiastical  alfairs  of  this  Country  upon  that  footing  to  which  they  have 
gradually  been  brought,  &  on  which  they  have  now  for  some  years  remained, 
nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  that  the  Church  of  England  sinks  into  a 
sect,  .  .  .  with  no  pretensions  to  legal  Establishment.  The  conformation  of 
the  Constitution  of  this  Country  to  that  of  the  Mother  Country,  in  Church 
&  State,  is  dissolved:  the  Erection  of  these  Provinces  into  a  Bishop's  See, 
is  a  void  measure:  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  is  null:  &  all  the  hopes 
that  have  been  cherished  by  the  friends  of  the  Establishment  perish  for 
ever. .  . . 

The  authorized  jurisdiction,  &  acknowledged  rank,  of  two  Bishops  of 
the  same  Diocese,  of  ditferent  Religious  Communities,  would  be  a  Solecism 
in  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  which,  I  believe,  never  yet  took  place  in  the 
Christian  World:  the  attempts  to  unite  two  Churches,  (one  of  them  strongly 
opposed  in  principle  &  practice  to  the  other),  with  the  Government,  no 
less  dangerous  than  novel.s" 

In  the  summer  of  1810  the  Governor-in-Chief  sent  his  Secretary, 
Herman  Witsius  Ryland  to  England  to  secure  the  settlement  of  cer- 
tain important  points  of  policy.  One  of  his  instructions  pointed  out 
the  answer  he  should  give  if  His  Majesty's  ministers  should  accede 
to  the  resumption  of  the  patronage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  should  wish  to  know  how  it  might  be  done :  Craig  should  be  in- 
structed to  inform  Plessis  that  the  petition  of  his  predecessor  Denaut 
had  been  acceded  to,"^^  granting  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  the 
powers  and  authority  requisite  to  enable  him  to  be  recognized  in  the 
King's  Courts,  granting  him  Letters  Patent  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  Lower  Canada,  and  giving  him  a  suitable  salary. 
The  Governor  should  issue  letters  of  Induction  to  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  Letters  Patent  under  the  Provincial  Seal  would  confirm  and 
establish  parishes  previously  set  up  without  authority.^" 

^Ubid.,  vol.  113,  pp.  112-33,  Mountain  to  Craig,  March  8,  1810. 
38l.e.,  the  petition  of  July  18,  1805,  vide  supra,  p.  ()7. 

•'"'Mcdill  University  Library,  Ryland  Photostais,  additional  instnu'tion, 
June  14,  1810. 
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Such  was  Ryland's  zeal  and  assiduity^^  that  the  ecclesiastical 
problem  of  Quebec  was  eventually  submitted  to  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  by  Earl  Liverpool.  The  lawyers  admitted  that  as  a 
mere  question  of  right,  so  much  of  the  patronage  of  Roman  Catholic 
benefices  as  was  exercised  by  the  Bishops  of  Quebec  under  French 
rule  had  passed  to  His  Majesty.  They  recommended,  however,  that 
these  Royal  rights  should  be  recovered  without  going  to  law,  as  the 
latter  course  would  have  "an  appearance  of  hardness.""*^ 

Unfortunately  for  Ryland,  all  his  painstaking  endeavours  went 
for  nothing.  In  a  despatch  to  Earl  Spenser,  May  10,  1813,  he  out- 
lined Craig's  reasons  for  sending  him  to  England,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded : 

I  flattered  myself,  My  Lord,  that  I  might  have  materially  assisted  in 
bringing  these  important  measures  into  execution.  After  much  exertion, 
success  at  one  moment  seemed  to  crown  my  efforts.  A  despatch  compre- 
hending the  several  objects  was  drafted  (and  shown  to  me)  in  the  very  terms 
that  I  myself  had  suggested;  but  the  Secretary  of  State  thought  it  necessary 
to  submit  this  Despatch  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  "the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  doubts;"  and  there  the  whole  business  has  ever  since  remained,  to  the 
infinite  detriment  of  His  Majesty's  interests.42 

Even  such  a  minor  point  as  Bishop  Plessis's  method  of  publish- 
ing forms  of  prayer  provided  Bishop  Mountain,  in  his  capacity  of 
head  of  the  Anglican  Establishment,  with  further  cause  for 
irritation. 

On  October  25,  1810,  the  former  issued  a  mandement  asking 
for  prayers  for  the  Pope,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  at  Savona.  The 
document  was  sent  by  Craig  to  Ryland  in  London,  and  was  submitted 
to  Peel  as  a  further  evidence  of  unauthorized  assumption  of  powers 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop.  Bishop  Mountain  was  intensely 
annoyed,  not  so  much  with  the  mandement  itself  as  with  the  way  in 
which  it  was  published.  As  the  following  illustrations  show,  he 
himself  had  never  authorized  the  public  use  of  special  forms,  of 
prayer  without  the  Governor's  approval,  and  he  expected  Bishop 
Plessis  to  follow  the  same  practice.  On  May  5,  1794,  the  Bishop  of 
Nova  Scotia  had  written  to  Jacob  Mountain  stating  that  he  had  seen 

4o"Impudence  and  perseverance"  were  the  words  used  by  Ryland  himself 
to  characterize  his  efforts  to  gain  Lord  Liverpool's  ear  (Q.D.A.,  Series  C, 
vol  6,  p.  105,  Ryland  to  Mountain,  Dec.  31,  1811). 

41P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  115,  pp.  176-80,  July  3,  1811.  Report  of  Law 
Officers  on  the  Assumption  of  the  Patronage  of  the  Romish  Church,  etc.,  to 
Liverpool. 

42Christie,  History  of  Lower  Canada,  vol.  VI,  p.  304. 
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in  the  English  papers  an  account  of  a  pubHc  fast  and  that  he  had 
prepared  a  form  of  pfayer,  sending  it  to  the  various  governors  within 
his  Diocese  with  the  suggestion  that  the  EngHsh  example  might  well 
be  followed  in  each  colony. '^^  On  the  following  June  26  he  informed 
Bishop  Mountain  that  Governor  Wentworth  had  appointed  a  fast 
day  in  Nova  Scotia  and  he  enclosed  a  printed  sermon  that  he  him- 
self had  preached  at  that  time.*^  Writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury later  in  the  year  Bishop  Mountain  made  inquiries  about 
forms  of  prayer  appropriate  for  such  occasions,  stating  that  although 
the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  had  issued  them  he  did  not  consider 
himself  authorized  to  follow  a  similar  practice. The  Archbishop 
sent  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  a  form  of  prayer  used  for  Admiral  Dun- 
can's victory  at  Camperdown  and  suggested  that  with  little  alter- 
ation it  could  be  made  appropriate  for  a  thanksgiving  for  Nelson's 
victory  at  the  Nile."^^  The  Bishop  accordingly  ordered  forms  of 
prayer  printed  and  with  the  Governor's  assent  the  Nile  victory  was 
celebrated  in  Lower  Canada.^^  The  same  observance  later  took  place 
in  Upper  Canada  as  well.*^  Subsequently  forms  of  prayer  for  two 
fast  days  and  two  thanksgivings  were  issued  during  and  after  the 
War  of  1812-14,  but  in  each  case  with  the  Governor's  permission 
which  the  Bishop  scrupulously  obtained.  Being  himself  such  a  close 
observer  of  the  formalities  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  displeased 
when  the  rival  Bishop  calmly  issued  forms  of  prayer  solely  on  the 
latter's  own  authority. 

Craig's  successor  as  Governor-in-Chief  was  Sir  George  Prevost 
whose  chief  aim  was  to  conciliate  the  French  Canadians.  Hence 
Bishop  Mountain's  representations  on  the  subject  of  the  rival  estab- 
lishments met  with  scant  courtesy  at  his  hands  and  ecclesiastical 
matters  were  subordinated  to  political  exigency.  When  the  Bishop, 
his  temper  strained  by  Roman  Catholic  proselytizing  at  Quebec, 
wrote  to  the  Governor  that  unless  this  were  stopped  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  a  public  exposure  of  Roman  errors,  Prevost's 

4'5Q.D.A.,  Scries  C,  vol.  1,  p.  Hi,  Inglis  to  Mountain,  May  5,  179k 

'itfhu!.,  p.  20,  Tnprlis  to  Mountain,  June  2(5,  17f)t. 

-I'-Z/r/V/.,  p.  'Mi,  Mountain  to  Moore,  Nov.  (),  1791.. 

■I'iBisliopthorpo  Papers,  Moore  to  Mountain,  Oct.  19,  1798. 

'"Tlie  liishop's  sermon,  })reaclie(l  on  this  occasion,  was  afterwards  printed. 
A  c()})V  is  in  the  pamphh't  collection  of  the  Public  Archives  of  Canada. 

■^^liuHxcll  (^orresj)on(hnr('.  vol.  Ill,  ]>.  (i5.  Mountain  to  Russell,  Jan.  2K 
1799;  ihul..  p.  111-12,  Pusscll  to  Mountain,  Feb.  18,  1799;  ibid.,  p.  198,  Russell 
to  Portlaiirl,  May  IH,  1799. 
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pencilled  comment  on  the  margin  of  the  Bishop's  letter  was: 
"Would  be  highly  improper  at  this  moment. "^^ 

On  June  3,  1813,  the  Bishop  sent  to  the  British  government  a 
memorial  on  all  his  grievances,  for  presentation  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
In  a  covering  letter  to  Earl  Bathurst,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  he 
wrote :  "My  Lord,  the  actual  state  of  things  is  little  short  of  this — 
From  a  vain  hope  of  conciliating  [the  French-Canadian  Roman 
Catholics]  &  an  ill-founded  fear  of  offending,  we  have  given  them 
everything. "^'^  Bathurst  did  not  submit  this  memorial  to  the  Prince 
Regent. 

The  Bishop  wrote  on  July  5,  1813,  to  Chief  Justice  Sewell  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  he  could  not  sit  upon  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Plessis,  signed  "Bishop  of  Quebec"  as  he  felt 
that  his  attendance  w^ould  appear  to  sanction  Plessis  in  the  assump- 
tion of  that  title. ^-  But  a  still  worse  disappointment  was  in  store  for 
the  Bishop.  About  the  same  time  Bathurst  wrote  to  Prevost  raising 
Plessis's  government  allowance  to  £1,000  per  annum  and  styling  him 
"Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec."  Despite  Ryland's  protests  the  war- 
rant for  the  allowance  was  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec. Bishop  Mountain's  ire  was  great.  "  As 
I  understand  that  this  Allow^ance.  &  this  rank,"  he  wrote  to  Bathurst, 
"have  been  given  unconditionally  by  H.M.  Government  to  M^'-  Plessis, 
I  can  not  but  conceive  that  they  confirm  to  him,  all  that  he  had  before 
assumed. 

Upon  the  policy,  or  the  fitness,  of  measures  which  would  seem 
to  leave  nothing  wanting  to  the  complete  Establishment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion  in  these  Provinces,  I  am  withheld  by  re- 
spect from  offering  any  comment. "^^ 

Yet  on  December  27,  1813,  Bathurst  wrote  asking  for  sugges- 
tions of  measures  for  adding  dignity  and  comfort  to  the  Bishop's 
situation  as  head  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Canada.  The  Bishop 
replied  that  dignity  would  follow  if  the  Church  of  England  were 
placed  upon  a  solid  and  respectable  foundation,  and  that  comfort 

49P.A.C.,  Series  S,  vol.  97,  pp.  118ff.,  Mountain  to  Prevost,  April  26,  1813. 
'oolbid.,  Series  Q,  vol.  124,  pp.  187-203,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  June  3,  1813. 
5i76tVi.,  vol.  130,  pp.  536-53,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  June  6,  1814. 
52Bishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Sewell,  July  5,  1813. 
53Christie,  History  of  Lower  Canada,  vol.  VI,  pp.  312-13;  also  Bishop- 
thorpe  Papers. 

Ji-iP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol  126,  pp.  170-1,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  Dec.  15,  1813. 
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would  come  from  a  salary  adequate  to  his  rank.  "  'Dignity,'  My  Lord, 
can  hold  no  alliance  with  undue  inferiority;  nor  can  'Comfort'  and 
degradation  exist  together."  But  after  this  sharp  rejoinder  he  went 
painstakingly  over  the  whole  situation  once  more.^^  Bathurst  did 
not  deign  to  notice  this  letter. 

In  1815  Prevost  was  recalled  and  his  feud  with  the  Bishop  as 
well  as  with  the  other  Executive  Councillors  came  to  an  end.  Before 
leaving  he  threatened  to  cause  trouble  for  the  Bishop  with  the  British 
government ;  accordingly  the  latter  took  measures  to  present  his  side 
of  the  case  to  Bathurst.  But  Prevost  did  not  carry  out  his  threat, 
whereupon  Bathurst  reproved  the  Bishop  for  being  too  quick  to 
take  offence. 

In  a  long  letter  written  to  Bathurst  at  the  conclusion  of  Prevost's 
governorship  the  Bishop  once  more  made  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  position  of  the  two  Churches  in  Lower  Canada,  pointing  out 
the  neglect  and  positive  contravention  of  Royal  Instructions  on 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  Roman  Church  had,  by  rapid  strides, 
arrived  at  wealth,  power,  and  independence.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  not  been  permitted  to  take  a  single  forward  step,  as  an 
establishment,  for  twenty-three  years.  The  Bishop  advanced,  as 
the  causes  of  this  state  of  things:  (1)  Indifference,  and  an  ambition 
for  popularity  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  administrators;  (2)  Re- 
j>eated  changes  in  the  King's  ministers  just  when  he  had  most  reason 
to  expect  a  favourable  consideration  of  his  pleas  for  the  Church ; 
(3)  The  death  of  William  Pitt.  Now,  he  wrote  gloomily,  even 
Bathurst  was  failing  him.  He  then  told  the  Colonial  Secretary 
that  after  making  his  visitation  he  would  return  to  England  to  give 
a  report  on  the  state  of  his  Diocese  and  to  lay  down  a  burden  which 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  bear.  "If,  My  Lord,"  he  concluded,  "by 
continuing  to  hold  my  situation,  T  should  acquiesce  in  the  state  of 
things  which  1  have  described,  1  should  make  myself, — inconsider- 
able as  1  am, — a  parly  to  the  degradation  of  the  true  Church  of 
Christ.  I  must  not  consent  to  do  this. — I  wish  to  assume  no  im- 
portance; but  in  this,  my  Conscience  only  must  be  my  guide. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  England  the  Bishop  put  Sir  John 
Coape  Sherbrooke,  the  new  Governor-in-Chief ,  in  possession  of  his 

^^Ibid.,  vol.  130,  pp.  5aG-53,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  June  6,  1814. 
'oelbid.,  vol.  140,  pp.  419-28,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  Feb.  10,  1816. 
i>7jbid.,  pp.  419-28,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  Feb.  10,  1816. 
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sentiments.  The  letter  contains  nothing  new  but  it  presents  the 
writer's  ideas  with  crystal  clarity. 

The  most  important  act  of  Sherbrooke's  regime,  in  matters  ec- 
clesiastical, was  the  admission  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  to  the 
Legislative  Council.  Although  such  a  step  had  been  contemplated 
as  far  back  as  1794,  it  had  not  been  taken  by  the  British  govern- 
ment at  that  time.^^  But  the  loyalty  of  the  French  Canadians  during 
the  War  of  1812-14  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rumour  of  a  revival 
of  the  racial  and  religious  antipathies  that  had  marred  Craig's  term 
of  office  on  the  other,  spurred  the  Home  government  on  to  make 
further  concessions  to  the  Quebec  Roman  Catholics.  Definite  orders 
on  the  course  to  follow  were  given  to  Governor  Sherbrooke.  In  1814 
Instructions  had  been  issued  to  call  Plessis  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
but  the  latter  was  not  prepared  to  submit  to  the  conditions  attached 
to  an  acceptance  of  the  honour  and  for  a  time  the  subject  was 
dropped.  But  with  Sherbrooke's  encouragement  Plessis  sent  a 
memorial  to  the  Prince  Regent  asking  for  civil  recognition  as  Bishop, 
as  well  as  for  a  place  on  the  Council.  Bathurst,  in  acknowledging 
receipt  of  the  memorial,  told  Sherbrooke  to  remind  Plessis  of  the 
legal  status  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  Province,  and  that  it 
was  only  by  a  very  favourable  construction  of  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  then  in  force  that  the  government  could  authorize  Plessis 
to  be  called  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec. A  mandamus  was 
issued,  April  30,  1817,  summoning  Plessis  to  the  Legislative  Council 
under  this  title,  but  it  was  made  clear  by  Bathurst  that  this  act  was 
not  to  constitute  a  precedent,  but  was  a  recognition  of  Plessis's  per- 
sonal zeal  and  loyalty.^^ 

On  February  1,  1818,  Ryland  wrote  to  Bishop  Mountain,  then 
in  England,  saying  that  Plessis  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  Legislative 
Council  a  few  days  before,  along  with  other  newly  appointed 
members.  "Our  Sittings  are  already  twice  as  long  as  they  used  to 
be,"  he  grumbled,  "and  not  half  as  much  Business  done.  When  the 
whole  shall  be  assembled  we  may  hope  to  spout  from  Ten  in  the 
Morning  till  Ten  at  Night,  which  will  be  very  Edifying  and  enter- 

mbid.,  pp.  439-47,  Mountain  to  Sherbrooke,  Oct.  22,  1816. 
^Hbid.,  vol.  68,  pp.  132-3,  Portland  to  Dorchester,  Aug.  13,  1794. 
6o/6iU,  Series  G,  vol.  9,  pp.  151-4,  Bathurst  to  Sherbrooke,  June  5,  1817. 
6i/6id.,  pp.  159-61,  Bathurst  to  Sherbrooke,  June  6,  1817. 
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taining."^-  A  further  letter  a  few  days  later  told  of  Ryland's  antici- 
pation of  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  as  Governor-in-Chief . 
He  held,  however  that  improved  political  conditions 

must  depend  on  the  oonipleat  breaking  up  of  the  System  of  the  last  two 
Governors  who  have  been  weak  enough  to  suppose  that  by  placing  entire 
Confidence  in  the  Romish  Bishop,  and  by  conceding  to  him  the  most  valuable 
Rights  &  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  they  would  secure  for  themselves  an 
easy  administration  and  a  show  of  popularity  that  would  render  them  of 
prodigious  consequence  in  the  opinion  of  the  King's  Ministers,  and  to  these 
selfish  motives  may  the  present  state  of  the  Government  and  the  destruction 
of  the  power  and  Influence  of  the  Crown  in  this  part  of  His  Majesty's 
Dominions  be  justly  attributed.es 

In  Upper  Canada,  too,  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
not  prospering  like  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  On  November  10, 
1817,  the  Reverend  John  Strachan  wrote  to  the  Bishop  stating  that 
MacDonell  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  had  just  returned  from  Eng- 
land with  great  advantages  for  his  Church  in  Upper  Canada — 
salaries  for  three  clergymen  and  four  professors.  It  was  even  being 
whispered  that  MacDonell  was  about  to  be  made  Bishop  of  Upper 
Canada.  "It  is  impossible  to  look  at  this  statement,  my  Lord," 
wrote  Strachan  bitterly,  "without  inferring  that  either  the  Ministers 
at  home,  or  the  Head  of  the  Church  in  this  Country,  had  failed  in 
their  duty."^*  The  Bishop,  resenting  the  latter  inference,  sent  this 
extract  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

While  visiting  London  in  March,  1818,  the  Bishop  had  an  inter- 
view with  a  member  of  the  government,  Henry  Goulburn,  who  ex- 
pressly said  "that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  must  be  considered 
as  the  Established  Church  of  Canada."  After  brooding  over  this 
opinion  for  some  weeks  the  Bishop  approached  Bathurst  yet  again, 
quoting  from  Instructions  and  despatches  of  previous  secretaries  of 
state,  even  of  Bathurst  himself,  that  the  Church  of  England  was  to 
be  the  Established  Church  of  Canada.  He  also  enclosed  Strachan's 
allegations  of  neglect  of  Church  interests  in  the  Upper  Province. 

62BishoptIiorpe  Papers,  Ryland  to  Mountain,  Feb.  1,  1818.  Vide  Christie, 
H.intory  of  Lower  Canada,  vol.  VI,  pp.  331-2,  for  Ryland's  opinion  on  additions 
to  the  Executive  Council  made  by  Prevost. 

63Bishopthorpe  Papers,  Ryland  to  Mountain,  Feb.  10,  1818. 

64Toronto  Public  Library,  Henry  Scadding  Collection,  John  Strachan 
Papers,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  Nov.  10,  1817.  (This  source  will  be  referred 
to  subsequently  as  T.P.L.,  Scadding  Collection.) 

e^Bishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Manners  Sutton,  Jvme  25,  1818. 

cfiP.A.C,  Scries  Q,  vol.  150,  pp.  837-47,  Mountain  to  Bntlwirst,  April  8,  1818. 
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Bathurst's  reply  charged  that  the  Bishop  was  violently  anti-Roman 
Catholic.®'    To  this  the  Bishop  sent  a  dignified  rejoinder. 

Among  the  four  propositions  submitted  by  Jacob  Mountain  to 
Bathurst  as  the  price  of  his  return  to  Quebec  was  the  request  that 
the  British  government  should  declare  the  Church  of  England  to  be 
the  Established  Church  of  the  Canadas.®"  He  also  informed  Arch- 
bishop Manners  Sutton  of  the  propositions,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing reply:  "That  Government  should  at  this  time  be  called  upon 
to  declare  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  Established  Church  of 
the  Canadas  would  imply  one  of  these  two  things,  either  that 
such  is  not  clearly  the  case  under  the  existing  Laws,  or  being  the 
case  under  the  existing  Laws  of  the  Colony,  Government  have  by 
their  misconduct  thrown  doubts  upon  it.  The  first  can  only  be 
remedied  by  the  Legislature,  &  it  is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  to 
expect  an  avowal  of  the  latter,  on  the  part  of  Government. Even 
the  Bishop's  old  friend  Tomline  thought  that  the  Cabinet  was 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  church  establishment  in  Canada. 
Tomline  did,  however,  attempt  to  hearten  Mountain  by  saying  that 
Bathurst  had  really  been  influenced  by  the  Bishop's  former  letters, 
but  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  not  had  the  manliness  or  courage 
to  acknowledge  it.'^ 

Still  undismayed,  and  in  a  milder  mood,  the  Bishop  wrote  to 
Bathurst  asking  that  his  propositions  should  be  discussed  privately. 
He  stated  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  Quebec,  the  Church  of 
England,  though  not  regularly  established,  had  uniformly  been  con- 
sidered and  treated  in  the  Canadas  as  being  entitled  to  it.  He  asked 
Bathurst  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  rumour  that  the  Romish 
was  now  the  Established  Church.'-  Bathurst's  answer  was  to  inform 
the  Bishop  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  government  to  publish  declar- 
ations in  answer  to  idle  reports,  and  to  suggest  to  him  that  the  time 
had  come  for  him  to  return  to  Quebec.'^  Again,  w^ith  firmness  and 
patience,  the  Bishop  refused  to  budge  until  government  relented. 
I  "With  all  due  submission  to  your  Lordship's  authority,"  he  wrote, 

fivQ.D.A.  Series  C,  vol.  7,  p.  16,  Bathurst  to  Mountain,  April  21,  1818. 
fi8/6id..  p.  17,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  April  23,  1818. 

eop.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  150,  pp.  858-61,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  July  2,  1818. 
70Bishopthorpe  Papers,  Manners  Sutton  to  Mountain,  July  15,  1818. 
71Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  7,  p.  22,  Tomline  to  Mountain,  Aug.  16,  1818. 
72Bishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  July  18,  1818. 
'^Ibid,  Bathurst  to  Mountain,  July  24  and  25,  1818. 
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all  due  deference  to  your  superior  abilities,  (I  speak  in  truth 
&  simplicity,  my  Lord,)  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  divest  myself  of 
opinions  formed  on  long  experience,  &  with  the  fullest  opportunities 
of  close  &  accurate  observation."'^^ 

The  matter  lay  fallow  until  the  following  spring,  when  the 
Bishop  was  to  return  to  Quebec.  Again  he  submitted  his  former 
proposals  to  Bathurst.^^  Again  Bathurst's  reply  to  the  proposal  that 
the  Church  of  England  be  acknowledged  as  the  Established  Church 
was  a  complete  refusal.  He  maintained  that  such  an  acknowledge- 
ment was  neither  expedient  nor  necessary.  Roman  Catholics  were 
in  the  majority  in  Quebec.  From  matters  of  policy  as  well  as  from 
regard  to  the  Church  of  England  he  would  say  nothing.'^^ 

One  minor  event  relieved  the  completeness  of  the  Bishop's  de- 
feat on  the  ecclesiastical  front.  He  asked  Bathurst  whether  it  were 
true  that  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  had  been  appointed  in 
Quebec.'^  Not  long  after,  Bathurst  informed  the  Governor-in- 
Chief,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  that  Plessis  had  indeed  been  appointed 
Archbishop  by  the  Pope  but  he  had  been  told  that  such  a  nomination 
would  not  be  recognized.    To  this  ruling  Plessis  had  acquiesced.'^ 

In  a  private  and  confidential  note  to  Dalhousie  on  the  subject 
of  the  Sulpician  Estates,  Bathurst  comments: 

You  will  probably  find  both  the  Chief  Justice  &  the  English  Bishop 
disinclined  to  advise  much  of  accommodation  in  this  or  any  subject  which 
relates  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  former  is  an  able  &  intelligent  person; 
&  having  fought  formerly  for  what  was  considered  the  British  Interests 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Canada  he  has  exposed  himself  to  Enmities 
against  which  we  are  bound  in  honour  to  uphold  him;  .  .  .  You  will  find  the 
English  Bishop  a  man  of  considerable  Abilities;  of  a  very  striving  disposition, 
&  I  hope  your  comnmnications  with  him  will  be  on  a  more  pleasant  footing 
than  many  of  those  I  have  had  the  honor  of  having  with  his  Lordship.79 

Jacob  Mountain's  increasing  infirmities  led  him  to  approach 
r)athurst  again  in  1823-4  on  the  matter  of  his  resignation  and  of  some 
of  the  points  so  often  raised  in  former  years.  Bathurst  proposed 
that  the  Bishop  should  return  to  England  before  these  points  should 
be  discussed.    But  the  Bishop  did  not  wish  to  make  the  voyage 

74P.A.C.  Series  Q,  vol.  150,  pp.  8()8-75,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  Aug.  (i,  1818. 
7r.//>iV/.,  vol.  153,  pp.  277-84,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  March  1,  1819. 
T&lhid.,  vol.  150,  pj).  285-90,  Bathurst  to  Moimtain,  April  27,  1819. 
77Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  7,  p.  50,  Tiishop  to  Bathurst,  Sept.  7,  1819. 
78P.A.C.,  Series  G,  vol.  10,  pp.  303-1-,  Bathurst  to  Dalhousie,  Nov.  (>,  1819. 
■T'yfbid.,  vol.  11,  pp.  20-4,  Bathurst  to  Dalhousie,  y\pril  11,  1820. 
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under  any  uncertainty  about  the  attainment  of  its  purpose.  "1  must 
deeply  lament,  my  Lord,"  he  wrote  wearily,  "that  I  have  wanted 
ability  to  satisfy  your  Lordship  of  the  importance  of  continuing  to 
maintain  the  establishment,  &  ascendancy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  these  Provinces.  I  cease  to  importune  your  Lordship  upon  this 
subject:  for  if  in  your  Lordship's  judgment  that  Church  has  no 
legitimate  title  to  the  decided  support  of  H.M.  Government,  further 
representation  on  my  part  must  be  ineffectual,  &  might  be  offensive 
to  your  Lordship. Appended  to  this  document  is  a  note  by  an 
unknown  hand:  "I  am  not  aware  that  Lord  Bathurst  has  answered 
the  Bishop's  last  letter." 

A  study  of  the  numerous  depatches  bearing  on  the  contents  of 
this  chapter  makes  two  points  stand  out  clearly.  First,  Bishop 
Mountain  considered  the  accomplishment  of  an  effective  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Canadas  to  be  the  main  con- 
stitutional object  of  his  episcopate.  He  believed  that  such  a  policy 
was  not  only  explicitly  stated  in  government's  pronouncements  since 
the  cession  but  that  the  carrying  out  of  that  policy  would  be  best, 
religiously  and  politically  considered,  for  Churchman,  Dissenter,  and 
Roman  Catholic.  Second,  his  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
not  mere  Protestant  intolerance — such  opposition  was  bound  up  with 
the  idea  of  a  church  establishment.  He  could  not  conceive  of  two 
established  churches  in  one  diocese.  Hence  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  he  could  not  avoid  coming  into  conflict  at  many  points 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  as  he  tried  to  follow  the  path  in  which 
he  sincerely  believed  his  duty  lay,  and  to  raise  his  own  Church  to 
a  position  of  pre-eminence. 

8o/6id.,  Series  Q,  vol.  170,  pp.  489-93,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  June  15,  1824. 
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TRAVELS  OF  1799  AND  1803 
I 

J  N  accordance  with  the  canon  the  second  episcopal  visitation  of  the 
Diocese  would  have  been  made  three  years  after  the  first,  i.e.,  in 
1797.  At  the  end  of  1796  the  Bishop  inquired  of  John  Stuart,  his 
Commissary  in  Upper  Canada,  whether  a  sufhcient  number  of  cate- 
chumens were  prepared  for  confirmation  in  the  following  summer, 
or  whether  it  would  be  best  to  postpone  the  journey.^  As  Stuart  was 
of  the  opinion  that  a  postponement  was  advisable,  the  visitation  was 
deferred. 

On  January  9,  1798,  the  Bishop  informed  President  Russell 
that  he  planned  to  visit  all  his  Diocese  in  the  summer.-  Russell 
acknowledged  the  letter,  lamenting  the  loose  state  of  morals  and 
religion  that  would  be  revealed  in  Upper  Canada  by  the  visitation.^ 
But  again  the  journey  was  delayed  as  the  number  of  clergy  was  so 
small."*  A  few  days  later  the  Bishop  made  Stuart  aware  of  this 
second  change  of  plan,  saying  that  the  spring  fleet  had  arrived  from 
England,  but  that  it  had  brought  no  new  clergy.  The  great  distance 
to  be  covered,  the  few  catechumens  and  the  scarceness  of  clergy 
hardly  warranted  a  visitation.^ 

In  April  of  the  following  year  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Archbishop 
Moore:  "I  shall  set  ofif  in  the  beginning  of  July  next  to  visit  the 
whole  of  that  Province  [U.C.]  as  well  as  of  this."  He  explained  that 
he  had  delayed  going  for  two  years,  hoping  for  the  coming  of  more 
clergy ;  in  addition,  Stuart  had  assured  him  that  catechumens'  were 
very  few.^  The  Bishop  finally  announced  his  journey  to  Russell  in 
the  following  words: 

Unwilling  to  give  the  few  Clergy  in  Upper  Canada  the  trouble  & 
expense  of  a  long  journey  to  meet  me  upon  my  Visitation,  without  urgent 
necessity,  I  have  determined  to  decline  that  measure  for  the  present,  &  to 
pass  through  my  Diocese  this  summer  for  the  sole  ])urpose  of  Confirmation, 


lO.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  Dec.  26,  1790. 

'^Rusftcll  Correnpondence,  vol.  II,  ]ip.  57-9,  Mountain  lo  Itussell,  ,Ian.  9. 
1798. 

'^Ibid.,  pp.  90-7,  Russell  to  Mountain,  Feb.  22,  179S. 
^Ihid.,  pp.  178-80,  Mountain  to  Russell,  June  12,  1798. 
r.O.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  .hnu'  21,  1798. 
'iRislioplhorjx'  I'ajxTS,  Moimlain  lo  Moore,  Ajirii  15,  171)9. 
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I  am  not  sufficit^ntly  acquainted  with  tiie  present  circumstances  of  the 
Country,  or  with  the  mode  of  conveyance  which  I  may  be  able  to  obtain, 
to  say  with  any  certainty  whether  I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  pay  my 
respects  to  you  at  York. — I  hope  to  be  at  Kingston  about  the  end  of  July.7 

The  Bishop  also  informed  Stuart  of  his  coming  in  similar  terms. 
He  said  that  he  could  not  state  the  precise  days  he  would  be  at  King- 
ston, Quinte  or  Niagara,  but  that  both  Addison  and  Langhorn  should 
be  told  of  his  impending  visit  so  that  their  candidates  for  confirma- 
tion might  be  fully  prepared  for  the  rite.  Mr.  Mountain  (probably 
his  brother)  would  not  go  with  him  beyond  Montreal,  but  Mrs. 
Mountain,  his  eldest  boy  and  three  servants  would  accompany  him 
to  Kingston.  He  added  that  he  did  not  want  to-  crowd  the  Stuart 
residence  and  that  he  planned  to  get  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  party  had  travelling  beds  that  could  be  put  up  anywhere.^ 

Russell  acknowledged  the  Bishop's  advice  of  his  coming  in  the 
following  terms:  "I  need  not  assure  your  Lordship  that  I  shall  be 
happy  to  see  you  here  and  show  you  every  attention  in  my  power 
during  your  stay.  If  General  Hunter  (who  it  is  said  is  Governor 
of  this  Province  and  in  the  Fleet)  does  not  arrive  here,  your  Lord- 
ship may  be  accommodated  with  a  large  room — 40  by  19  feet — and 
a  detached  Apartment  behind  it,  which  is  at  present  appropriated 
to  the  Legislative  Council.  But  I  really  dread  the  consequence  to 
Your  Lordship's  Health  from  travelling  in  this  very  unsalubrious 
climate  under  a  July  sun."^ 

No  detailed  account  of  this  confirmation  tour  has  been  pre- 
served, but  a  few  scattered  references  show  the  extent  of  the  journey. 
Jehoshaphat  Mountain,  in  his  report  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  November  5,  1799,  told  of  the  Lord  Bishop's 
"Visitation"  at  Three  Rivers  and  the  confirmation  of  thirteen  can- 
didates.^'^ John  Langhorn  reported  to  the  same  Society  that  the 
Bishop  had  been  in  Ernest  Town  in  the  summer  and  had  confirmed 
forty-eight.^'    On  August  17,  1799,  the  Bishop  took  the  oaths  of 

"Russell  Correspondence,  vol.  Ill,  p.  214,  Mountain  to  Russell,  May  27, 
1799. 

8Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  189,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  May  27,  1799. 
Reminiscences  of  this  journey  by  the  Bishop's  eldest  son,  Jacob  H.  B. 
Mountain,  may  be  found  in  Annals  of  the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  by  Ernest 
Hawkins,  pp.  17-19. 

^Russell  Correspondence,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  249-50,  Russell  to  Mountain,  June 
22,  1799. 

loQ.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  3,  J.  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  Nov.  5,  1799. 
iiS.P.G.  Journal,  vol.  28,  pp.  12-15. 
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office  as  Executive  Councillor  of  Upper  Canada.^-  On  Sun- 
day, August  18,  he  and  his  family  proceeded  to  Niagara  where 
he  remained  during  the  following  week,  and  confirmed  a  class 
of  thirty  candidates  on  Wednesday.  On  Saturday  the  Mountains 
sailed  for  Kingston  on  the  packet  Mohawk.  No  records  of  confir- 
mations at  Kingston,  Montreal,  or  William  Henry  have  been  traced. 

After  his  return  to  Quebec  the  Bishop  wrote  to  General 
Hunter  pointing  out  the  pressing  need  of  clergy  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  recommending  that  they  be  placed  at  York,  Sandwich,  Oswe- 
gatchie,  and  Cornwall.  He  recalled  that  Portland,  in  a  letter  to 
Simcoe,  June  12,  1796,  had  consented  to  allow  £100  per  annum 
to  four  clergymen,  including  Addison,  for  the  above-mentioned 
places,  but  he  hoped  that  the  four  could  be  provided  for  in  addition 
to  Addison.  He  thought  that  he  could  get  men  for  these  posts  and 
was  planning  shortly  to  ordain  G.  O.  Stuart,  whom  he  strongly 
recommended  for  Oswegatchie  or  Cornwall.  He  also  urged  that 
Stuart  be  paid  for  his  labours  as  a  teacher  in  the  Kingston  School. ^""^ 

II 

The  third  diocesan  tour,  a  proper  visitation,  was  made  in  the 
summer  of  1803.  It  was  planned  early  in  1802  as  a  letter  of  the 
Bishop  to  John  Stuart  shows. Stuart  sent  a  hospitable  reply,  hop- 
ing that  Mrs.  Mountain  would  come  as  well.^^ 

Jacob  Mountain  did  not  anticipate  these  long  journeys  with 
any  pleasure.  Writing  to  Tomline  July  15,  1802,  he  said: 

The  ague  which  I  caught  during  my  last  Visitation  shook  me  exceedingly. 
I  shall  be  more  careful  next  summer  &  hope  to  be  more  fortunate.  But  the 
establishment  of  a  Clergyman  at  the  extreme  of  tlie  Western  Dist  of  U.C.  & 
at  M.  Bay  in  L.C.  upon  the  lines  that  separate  us  from  the  states  will  very 
greatly  increase  the  length  &  the  fatigue  of  my  journey i«.  ...  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  it  is  not  the  no.  of  persons  [to  confirm]  that  occasions  the 
fatigue  — but  the  great  distance,  the  uncultivated  country,  &  want  of  all 
acconnnodation  between  settlements,  &  the  mode  of  travelling  both  by  land 
&  water — To  pass  whole  nights,  either  in  an  open  boat  on  the  River,  far  from 
any  human  habitation,  or  in  the  woods  devoured  by  Mosquitoes — to  sleep 
in  Barns,  &  Water  Mills — to  have  no  food  for  weeks  together  but  such 


12P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  290,  p.  125.  On  the  same  day  General  Hunter  took 
the  oaths  as  Lieutenant-Governor. 

13Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  i)p.  211-13,  Mountain  to  Hunter,  Oct.  19,  1799. 

140.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  April  26,  1802. 

i5/6id.,  Stuart  to  Mountain,  July  2,  1802. 

leThe  Bishop  did  not  visit  St.  Armand  until  1809. 
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as  you  can  carry  ready  prepared — ^lo  cross  a  series  of  tlie  inosl  tremendous 
rapids,  to  be  carried  by  land  in  uncouth  open  carriages  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  a  scorching  sun  (not  to  mention  the  horrid  sickness  attending  the  Crossing 
lakes — Mrs.  M[ountain]  &  I  were  5  days  &  nights  crossing  Lake  Ont:  when 
she  went  with  us  as  far  as  Niagara — )  these  things,  tho'  they  are  such  as 
a  young  and  healthy  man  shd  be  ashamed  to  complain  of  are  at  first  borne 
with  cheerfulness  by  a  mind  stricken  &  occupied  by  the  novelty  &  wonder 
of  the  scene,  yet  they  are  such  as  no  old,  infirm  or  delicate  man  could 
encounter;  nor  do  I  think  that  I  shall  be  equal  to  them  long.i? 

In  the  spring  of  1803  the  Bishop  decided  to  return  to  England 
rather  than  to  conduct  the  visitation,  which  he  asked  Stuart  to  make 
in  Upper  Canada.  As  John  Strachan's  ordination  was  pending  he 
promised  to  go  to  Montreal  for  the  rite.^^  He  also  asked  Hunter  for 
leave  of  absence.  Later,  however,  he  wrote  to  Hunter  that  in  con- 
sequence of  a  letter  from  England  he  had  changed  plans  and  would 
visit  Upper  Canada,  leaving  about  the  middle  of  June.^^  Hunter 
replied :  "I  have  given  orders  that  your  Lordship  should  be  accom- 
modated with  Vessels  and  Batteaux  to  convey  you  to  and  from  the 
places  you  propose  to  visit. Just  before  his  departure  he  wrote 
to  Hunter  that  he  intended  to  set  off  from  Quebec  on  June  20,  to 
proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Sandwich,  and  then  to  return  to 
Niagara,  York,  Kingston,  and  Bay  of  Quinte.^^  He  did  not  actually 
leave  Quebec  until  about  the  first  of  July.^^ 

Again,  no  detailed  account  of  this  visitation  has  been  preserved. 
The  Bishop  made  a  stay  at  Cornwall  where  he  found  that  John 
Strachan,  whom  he  had  ordained  less  than  two  months  before  had 
I  already  made  good  progress  with  the  school.  Three  senior  boys 
[presented  the  Bishop  with  an  ode  in  English,  and  Principal  Strachan 
[presented  another  in  Latin — an  effort  to  which  the  Bishop  gave 
[■  judicious  praise. The  Reverend  G.  O.  Stuart  in  his  half  yearly 
report  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  stated:  "The 
;Bishop  of  Quebec  visited  York  last  Summer  and  performed  the 
[Episcopal  office  in  confirming  eighteen  persons  who  were  prepared 
mfor  the  occasion.    And  although  a  few  causes  of  dissatisfaction  oc- 

};      17Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  2,  p.  42,  Mountain  to  Tomline,  July  15,  1802. 
.       180.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  March  17,  1803,    Strachan  was  ordained 
i  ±  Quebec,  May  22,  1803. 
1      19Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  2,  p.  46,  Mountain  to  Hunter,  April  10,  1803. 
^olbid.,  p.  47,  Hunter  to  Mountain,  May  15,  1803. 
2ilbid.,  p.  54,  Mountain  to  Hunter,  June  16,  1803. 
22lbid.,  Series  B,  vol.  28,  p.  9,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  June  25,  1803. 
I      23Bethune,  Memoir  of  Bishop  Strachan^  p.  25. 
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curred  to  His  Lordship,  he  expressed  a  pleasure  in  being  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  Church  in  many  places  of  the  Diocese.  And 
by  his  presence  and  exhortations  he  animated  the  Clergy  to  a  zealous 
discharge  of  their  duty."^^ 

The  Upper  Canada  Gazette  for  Friday,  July  29,  1803,  has  the 
following  item  of  news :  "On  Thursday  arrived  here  the  Duke  of 
Kent  having  on  board  the  Right  Reverend  Jacob,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Quebec.  We  understand  his  Lordship  intended  first  to  visit  Detroit 
but,  owing  to  contrary  winds,  was  necessitated  to  postpone  his 
Journey.  His  Lordship  will  leave  Town  for  Niagara  shortly  after 
the  Confirmation,  which  will  immediately  take  place." 

Once  more  the  Bishop's  experience  on  Lake  Ontario  seems  to 
have  been  unfortunate.  Writing  the  next  year  to  Chief  Justice 
Alcock  of  Upper  Canada  whom  he  had  failed  to  see  in  York,  he 
said :  "There  is  no  afifectation  in  saying  that  I  have  a  thousand  times 
regretted  having  suffered  the  illness  &  tedium  arising  from  being 
so  long  detained  on  shipboard  &  the  consequent  impatience  to  avail 
myself  of  the  first  fair  wind,  to  take  me  so  soon  from  York."^^ 

On  the  return  journey  he  called  all  the  Upper  Canadian  clergy 
together  for  the  visitation  at  Kingston,  and  delivered  an  impressive 
episcopal  Charge  which  was  afterwards  printed. 

Confirmation  was  conducted  at  Montreal  in  August,"^  and  at 
Quebec  on  the  following  September  18,  after  the  Bishop's  return 
from  Upper  Canada.  On  the  latter  occasion  he  confirmed  his  two 
older  sons.^^  It  is  not  known  what  members  of  the  Bishop's  family 
accompanied  him  on  the  journey. 

24Q.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  4,  Stuart  to  S.P.G.,  Jan.  1,  1804. 

25lbid.,  Series  C,  vol.  2,  p.  57,  Mountain  to  Alcock,  Jan.  25,  1804. 

26No  copy  of  this  Charge  has  been  discovered.  Extracts  from  it  are 
included  in  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  by  Stuart,  p.  64.  Further  extracts 
are  printed  in  an  appendix  to  a  Charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese 
of  Quebec  by  Bishop  G.  J.  Mountain  in  1854. 

27A  list  of  candidates  is  preserved  in  the  Montreal  Diocesan  Archives. 

28Mountain,  Memoir  of  O.  J.  Mountain,  p.  15. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY 

"DETWEEN  the  date  of  the  estabHshment  of  the  See  of  Quebec, 

and  the  Bishop's  return  to  England  in  1805,  the  only  church 
building  erected  in  the  Lower  Canadian  part  of  the  Diocese  was  the 
Cathedral  at  Quebec.^  Christ  Church,  Montreal,  the  former  Chapel 
of  the  Jesuits,  burned  in  1803,  but  as  the  building  of  its  successor 
took  place  after  1805  its  story  will  be  told  further  on. 

Since  the  cession  the  Anglicans  of  Quebec  City  had  been  ac- 
corded permission  to  hold  services  at  stated  hours  in  the  Recollet 
Chapel,  and  in  winter  they  had  used  the  Council  Chamber  for  a 
similar  purpose.  This  arrangement  was  most  distasteful  to  Bishop 
Mountain,  who  wrote  in  the  following  strain  to  Dundas,  September 
15,  1794 :  "Nothing,  I  believe,  w^  tend  more  effectually  to  give  weight 
&  consequence  to  the  Establish^  than  a  proper  Church  at  Quebec, 
exclusively  appropriated  to  our  Worship.  ... 

Upon  this  subject  I  have  had  the  honour  of  some  conversation 
with  L^.  D.  but  I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  such  information  as  w'd 
warrant  my  presuming  to  lay  before  you  any  plan  for  our  relief."^ 

To  the  Duke  of  Portland,  October  24,  1794,  the  Bishop  wrote: 
"It  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  celebrate  the  solemn  rite  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  without  intrusion  from  indecent  curiosity.  The  purity 
of  the  place  is  always  restored  by  lustration  the  instant  we  retire."^ 
He  stirred  up  Lord  Dorchester's  mind  by  a  further  conversation, 
and  by  a  despatch  containing  the  substance  of  that  conversation  on 
July  15,  1795.  "I  would  further  beg  leave  to  call  y^  Ld's  attention 
to  the  disadvantages  &  distressed  situation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  its  dependence  upon  the  Church  of  Rome  for  a  place  of  Divine 
Worship  at  Quebec."^ 

Unpleasant  as  this  state  of  things  was,  it  was  further  aggravated 
when  the  Recollet  Chapel  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  September  6, 

iln  Old  Churches  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  it  is  stated  on  page  299  that 
the  unused  Anglican  Church  at  Ivouiseville  (formerly  Riviere  du  Loup  en 
Haut)  was  built  in  1795.  This  is  an  error.  The  building  was  not  erected 
until  the  eighteen-twenties. 

2P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  69-2,  pp.  385-95,  Mountain  to  Dundas,  Sept.  15,  1794. 

3Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  pp.  31-2,  Mountain  to  Portland,  Oct.  24,  1794. 

4P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  74-2,  pp.  207-13,  Mountain  to  Dorchester,  Julv  15, 
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1796.^  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  Father  Casot  immediately 
offered  the  use  of  the  Jesuit  Chapel  to  the  homeless  Anglicans,^  an 
offer  ultimately  accepted  when  the  building  had  been  suitably  fitted 
up  for  Divine  Service.  The  Bishop  returned  to  the  attack  in  a  letter 
to  Prescott,  September  15,  1796:  "I  now  take  the  liberty  of  suggest- 
ing that  as  the  Jesuits'  Chapel  appears  to  be  very  insufficient  for  the 
due  accommodation  of  the  Protestant  Congregation,  &  as  it  should 
seem  that  the  Recolets  [sic]  are  neither  able  nor  indeed  disposed  to 
attempt  the  Reparation  of  their  Church  &  Convent,  the  present 
moment  may  not  be  unfavourable  for  asking  His  Majesty's  gracious 
protection  &  support  for  the  Church  of  England,  that  in  their  Bishop's 
See  they  may  obtain  a  decent  suitable  &  independent  place  of  Divine 
Worship.'"^  Prescott  in  his  reply  said  that  he  had  already  written 
to  Portland  to  inquire  about  the  acquisition  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  Recollet  Chapel  stood. ^  The  Bishop  also  informed  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  of  the  situation  at  Quebec,  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  Recollet  site  might  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  Protestant 
church.^  More  than  five  months  passed  before  the  Archbishop  re- 
ceived this  letter,  but  when  it  finally  arrived  he  wrote  immediately 
to  Portland,  warmly  supporting  the  scheme. ^'^  After  a  delay  of  more 
than  a  year  the  Archbishop  told  Jacob  Mountain  of  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  of  Quebec,  and  said  that  the  Duke  of  Portland 
had  made  a  personal  call  at  Lambeth,  freely  assenting  to  the  erection 
of  a  cathedral. 

In  the  spring  of  1799  the  Bishop  mustered  all  his  powers  of 
persuasion  and  on  the  same  day,  April  15,  wrote  two  despatches. 
One,  addressed  to  the  Archbishop,  acknowledged  the  letter  of 
October  19,  1798,  stating  that  it  had  given  him  more  substantial 
comfort  than  any  he  had  received  since  coming  to  Canada,  although 
he  had  almost  given  up  hope  of  accomplishing  anything  for  the 
Church.  "Some  secret  and  baneful  influence,"  he  wrote,  "counter- 
acts whatever  has  been  or  can  be  proposed  for  that  purpose.  .  .  . 
My  heart  is  made  sick  by  hope  so  long  deferred."    Despite  all  his 

^Quebec  Gazette,  Sept.  8,  1796.  Mrs.  Simcoe,  who  was  in  Quebec  at  the 
time,  describes  the  conflagration  in  her  diary. 

6Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  101,  Ryland  to  INIoiintain,  Sept.  0,  1706. 
Ubid.,  p.  104,  Mountain  to  Prescott,  Sept.  15,  1796. 
^Ibid.,  p.  106,  Prescott  to  Mountain,  Sept.  15,  1796. 

»P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  79-2,  pp.  155-6,  Mountain  to  Moore,  Sei)t.  17,  1796. 

io//r,V/..  pp.  ^r}'^-\,  Moore  \o  Portland,  Feb.  8,  1797. 

1 1  liisliopthorpc  Papers,  Moore  lo  Mountain,  Oct.  19,  1798. 
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efforts,  he  continued,  a  Court  House  was  being  erected  on  the 
Recollet  site,  and  no  mention  of  the  building  of  a  church  was  being 
made  by  the  government/^ 

The  other  despatch,  written  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  was  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  Diocese, 
and  a  review^  of  all  the  disappointments  the  writer  had  experienced 
in  the  past  six  years.  Regarding  church  accommodation  at  Quebec, 
he  wrote :  "We  have  now  the  use  of  a  Chapel  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits, — in  all  respects  insufficient  for  our  purpose,  small,  dark, 
dirty,  &  ill-suited  to  receive  a  decent  assembly  of  people. 

The  Troops  are  never  sent  to  it,  (indeed,  could  not,  but  by 
divisions,  be  contained  in  it,)  &  the  Governor  gives  testimony  to  its 
unfitness  by  never  entering  it  himself,  nor  sending  any  part  of  his 
family,  during  the  whole  of  our  long  winter. "^^ 

The  warmth  of  this  despatch  was  such  that  it  melted  the  in- 
difference of  the  Colonial  Office.  Portland's  answer  was  to  authorize 
Sir  Robert  Milnes,  Prescott's  successor  as  Ivieutenant-Governor  of 
Lower  Canada,  to  appropriate  the  site  of  the  Recollet  Church  for  the 
new  Anglican  Cathedral,  and  to  apply  £400  annually  from  the  pro- 
vincial revenues  towards  its  erection.^*  On  the  same  day,  Portland 
sent  a  sympathetic  reply  to  the  Bishop's  despatch — or  rather  private 
letter,  for  it  was  addressed  to  the  Duke  personally. The  Bishop  had 
already  brought  the  matter  to  Milnes's  attention  on  October  19,  be- 
fore Portland's  order  had  been  received  at  Quebec. Finally,  on 
November  12,  1799,  Milnes  acknowledged  Portland's  momentous 
instructions  and  informed  the  Colonial  Secretary  that  a  Commission 
of  five  members  had  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
Metropolitan  Church. He  recommended  that  a  considerable  money 
advance  be  made  at  once  so  that  the  church  might  be  so  far  com- 
pleted the  first  season  that  it  might  not  receive  damage  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  following  winter. On  November  15  the  Bishop 

'^^Ibid.,  Mountain  to  Moore,  April  15,  1799. 

13P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  83,  pp.  332,  369,  Mountain  to  Portland,  April  15, 
1799. 

i4/6td.,  vol.  82,  pp.  288-99,  Portland  to  Milnes,  July  24,  1799. 

i576tU,  pp.  300-1,  Portland  to  Mountain,  July  24,  i799. 

16Q.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  3,  Mountain  to  Milnes,  Oct.  19,  1799. 

I'The  Instrument  by  which  the  five  commissioners  were  appointed  is  in 
the  Quebec  Diocesan  Archives,  Series  A.  Letters  Patent,  July  11,  1803, 
revoked  the  Commission  of  1799  and  appointed  six  Commissioners  for  erecting 
the  Cathedral. 

isP.A.C,  Scries  Q,  vol.  84,  pp.  4-5,  Milnes  to  Portland,  Sept.  12,  1799. 
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gratefully  acknowledged  Portland's  reply  and  by  implication  ex- 
pressed both  his  intense  relief  at  Prescott's  departure  and  his  great 
joy  in  the  attitude  of  Milnes.  "The  freedom  of  communication 
which  his  Excellency  the  Gov^  encourages  upon  these  subjects," 
he  wrote,  "the  effectual  attention  which  he  gave  to  them  &  the  correct 
judgment  which  he  brings  to  their  discussion,*  will,  I  trust,  at  no 
distant  period  produce  good  effects. "^^ 

Encouraged  by  the  changed  attitude  of  government  toward  his 
plans,  the  Bishop,  in  a  private  letter  to  Milnes,  inquired  whether 
he  dared  hope  for  a  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  new  Cathedral,  at 
the  expense  of  about  £1,500  a  year.''°  Milnes's  immediate  reply  is  not 
available,  but  whatever  its  tenor,  this  part  of  Jacob  Mountain's  dream 
was  never  realized,  although  he  frequently  brought  the  matter  be- 
fore the  attention  of  government  in  following  years. 

In  the  autumn  of  1800  the  Commissioners  memorialized  the 
Governor  for  further  advances  as  the  annual  grant  of  £400  was 
insufficient  to  keep  the  work  going.  The  memorial  was  transmitted 
to  Portland^^  who  gave  the  required  sanction. It  was  then  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  the  building,  independent  of  some  furnish- 
ings and  the  pay  of  the  the  master  mason,  would  be  about  £5,000. 

Another  memorial  from  the  Commissioners,  dated  April  7, 
1802,  asked  for  yet  more  money,  giving  reasons  for  the  increased 
expense.  As  it  was,  the  memorial  asserted,  an  attempt  at  economy 
was  being  made.  The  spire  was  to  be  built  of  wood  although  the 
original  plan  had  been  to  erect  one  of  stone.  This  memorial  was 
also  transmitted  by  Milnes  to  Portland,^^  May  17,  1802. 

In  the  following  July,  Milnes  enclosed  to  Hobart,  Portland's 
successor  as  Colonial  Secretary,  a  letter  from  the  Commissioners 
asking  that  His  Majesty  would  follow  up  his  bounty  with  a  gift 
of  plate,  altar  cloth,  bible,  and  P>ooks  of  Common  Prayer.- •  An 
order  was  immediately  given  to  the  Royal  Treasury  for  the  silver, 
but  the  arrival  of  all  these  furnishings  at  Quebec  did  not  take  place 
until  November  2,  1809,  over  seven  years  later. 

19Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  212,  Mountain  to  Portland,  Nov.  15,  1799. 

vol.  2,  p.  7,  Mountain  to  Prcscott,  May  21,  1800. 
21P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  85,  pp.  19G-0,  Milnes  to  Portland,  Oet.  25,  1800. 
22lbid.,  State  Book  D,  Folio  31,  extract  from  Portland  to  Milnes,  Jan.  (), 
1801. 

Series  Q,  vol.  8ft,  pj).  150-9,  Milnes  to  Portland,  May  17,  1802. 
vol.  89,  ]))).  92-5,  Milnes  to  n()I)arl,  .lulv  5,  1802. 
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Once  again  the  Commissioners  asked  for  a  further  money 
grant,  in  May,  1803,  alleging  that  it  was  impossible  to  estimate 
expenses  in  this  new  country,^^ 

Provincial  Letters  Patent,  dated  August  25,  1804,  constituted 
the  site  a  Cathedral  church,  invested  in  Jacob  Mountain  and  his 
successors. The  church  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  on  August 
28,  1804.^'  Among  those  present  at  the  ceremony  was  the  Reverend 
J.  S.  Rudd,  Rector  of  William  Henry.  Writing  to  the  Reverend 
John  Strachan  of  Cornwall,  September  13,  1804,  he  said :  "I  was  a 
Fortnight  ago,  at  Quebec,  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
Service  was  chanted  &  had  a  fine  effect.  The  organ  is  a  fine  ton'd 
Instrument;  &  the  Edifice,  tho'  not  gaudy,  is  I  think,  what  Horace 
calls,  'Simplex  Munditiis'."^^ 

H.  W.  Ryland,  when  in  England,  1809-10,  wrote  to  Peel  on  the 
subject  of  the  completion  of  the  church  in  Montreal.  In  the  course 
of  this  letter  he  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
Cathedral :  ''If  I  recollect  aright  the  Metropolitan  Church  at  Quebec 
was  wholly  built  without  any  legislative  interference,  and  merely 
upon  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  authorizing  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Building.  The  whole  expense  amounted  to  about  Eighteen 
Thousand  Pounds,  and  was  paid  by  the  Governor's  Warrants  on  the 
Receiver  General,  but  of  course  this  Expenditure  was  not  laid  before 
the  House  of  Assembly  though  included  in  the  public  accounts  that 
are  yearly  transmitted  to  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury."-'^ 

Even  this  large  amount  of  money  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  completion  of  the  Cathedral,  and  in  a  few  years  the  building 
stood  in  great  need  of  repair.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Prevost, 
September  22,  1811,  the  Bishop  asked  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  obtain  a  grant  to  complete  the  Cathedral. The  Administrator 
replied  that  he  would  write  to  the  vSecretary  of  State,  Lord  Liver- 
pool, on  the  matter. Nothing  was  done  for  the  Bishop  covered 
the  same  ground  in  a  letter  to  the  succeeding  Secretary,  Lord 

25lbid.,  vol.  91,  pp.  141-53,  Milnes  to  Hobart,  May  25,  1803. 
26Printed  in  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec, 
no.  20,  new  series,  sessions  of  1889-1,  pp.  125-8. 
2TQuebec  Gazette,  Sept.  (i,  1804. 

28P.A.O.,  Strachan  Papers,  Rudd  to  Strachan,  Sept.  13,  1804. 
29McGiIl  University  Library,  Ryland  Photostats,  Ryland  to  Peel,  May  10, 
1811. 

30Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  4,  p.  12,  Mountain  to  Prescott,  Sept.  23,  1811. 
3^ Ibid.,  p.  94,  Prevn^t  to  Mountain,  Oct.  14,  1811. 
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Bathurst,  on  June  6,  1814/''-  A  few  weeks  later  he  enclosed  to 
Bathurst  an  estimate  made  under  Prevost's  direction  of  £6,797  for 
repairing  and  finishing  the  structure. Sir  Gordon  Drummond, 
administering  the  government  of  Lower  Canada,  represented  to 
Bathurst  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  Cathedral  in  June,  1815.  He 
stated  that  Prevost's  estimate  was  not  too  high,  and  that  £2,000 
should  immediately  be  spent  for  repairs. Still  nothing  was  done. 
On  February  2,  1816,  Jacob  Mountain  patiently  recounted  to  Drum- 
mond the  sad  state  of  the  Cathedral  church,^-^  and  on  the  following 
October  22  he  repeated  his  plea  to  Sherbrooke : 

About  three  years  ago  I  think,  Estimates  were  sent  home  formed  by 
persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Governor-in-Qiief,  of  the  Expences 
that  would  attend  the  repairing  &  completing  the  Edifice,  &  the  placing  of  a 
proper  Fence  around  it — One  of  them  (for  they  were  formed  upon  three 
different  scales)  was  approved  by  the  Earl  Bathurst,  &  recommended  by  his 
Lordship  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  as  his  Lordship  informed  the  late 
Sir  George  Prevost  in  a  despatch  which  Sir  George  communicated  to  me, 
near  two  years  since:  Some  time  afterwards  another  Despatch  was  received 
by  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  (then  administering  the  Government  here)  of 
which  it  was  the  object  to  inquire  how  far  the  people  of  this  City  could 
contribute  towards  the  Expences  under  consideration. 

The  answer,  I  believe,  was  that  there  was  no  probability  of  their  con- 
tributing at  all. 

The  reasons  for  that  answer  were  probably  these;  The  Protestants  of 
this  Country  have  always  been  accustomed  to  look  up,  and  have  been  en- 
couraged to  do  so,  to  their  Sovereign  &  the  British  Parliament  for  all  the 
Expences  attending  the  Establishment.  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  begun  by  paying,  and  have  uniformly 
continued  to  pay,  the  salaries  of  all  the  Persons  who  have  been  appointed  to 
the  Ministry  in  this  Country;  Parliament  made  provision  for  the  future  support 
of  the  Church:  The  people  have  ever  considered  themselves  as  being  completely 
exonerated  in  this  matter. 

It  was  also  His  Majesty's  pleasure  to  give  a  Cathedral  Church  to  Quebec. 
The  people  would  be  alike  surprised  &  mortified  to  be  desired  to  complete  it; 
&  more  especially,  as,  the  Church  not  being  endowed,  they  have  necessarily 
been  called  upon  to  pay  Rent  for  their  Pews,  that  means  might  be  supplied 
for  supporting  the  Organist,  the  Singers,  &  the  Servants  of  the  Church,  and 
for  warming  it,  during  the  length  and  severity  of  the  Winter.  The  funds 
collected,  though  rather  more  than  tlie  people  are  willing  to  pay,  have  been 
barely  sufficient  for  this  necessary  Expenditure. 


32P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  130-3,  pp.  636-63,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  June  6, 
1814. 

3376tU,  pp.  581-7,  Mountain  to  Bathurst  (?),  July  18,  1814. 
34/6id.,  vol.  132,  pp.  217-18,  Drummond  to  Bathurst,  June  27,  1816. 
»^Ibid.,  Series  S,  vol.  113,  p.  92,  Mountain  to  Drummond,  Feb.  2,  1816. 
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I  beg  leave  to  mention  to  your  Excellency,  as  a  matter  connected  with 
this  subject  that  the  people  have  very  reluctantly  foregone  the  hope  that  a 
Set  of  Bells  would  be  bestowed  upon  the  Church.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  many  conveniences  that  would  be  produced  by  gratifying  them  in 
this  particular.36 

Sherbrooke  immediately  wrote  an  urgent  note  to  Bathurst  on 
the  subject  of  the  repairs,^^  and  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Bathurst  again, 
not  long  after  his  arrival  in  England. The  Secretary  of  State  then 
proceeded  to  instruct  Sherbrooke  to  look  after  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  building.^^  By  January  17,  1818,  Sherbrooke  proudly  an- 
nounced to  the  Bishop  that  the  roof  of.  the  Cathedral  now  kept  out 
the  rain  and  snow.*^  The  source  from  which  the  money  came  is 
revealed  in  a  letter  from  Ryland  to  the  Bishop,  September  17,  1817 : 
"I  have  now  in  my  hands  upwards  of  £13,000  out  of  which  I  am 
happy  to  find  the  Repairs  of  the  Cathedral  are  to  be  paid."*^ 
Ryland  was,  at  the  time.  Treasurer  of  the  Jesuit  Estates. 

In  the  spring  of  1819  tenders  were  let  for  the  building  of  the 
stone  wall  and  the  manufacture  of  the  iron  work  that  still  surmounts 
it.   This  alone  cost  over  £2,000.^^ 

The  total  cost  of  the  Cathedral,  apart  from  the  silver  and  other 
Royal  gifts  could  not  have  been  far  from  £25,000. 

36lbid.,  Series  Q,  vol.  140-2,  pp.  439-47.  Mountain  to  Sherbrooke,  Oct.  22, 
1816.    Bells  were  finally  installed,  through  private  eflfort,  in  1830. 

^Ubid.,  vol.  137,  pp.  238-9.    Sherbrooke  to  Mountain,  Nov.  12,  1816. 

38Q.D.A.,  Series  C,>vol.  6,  p.  98,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  July  17,  1817. 

39/6tc?.,  p.  99,  Bathurst  to  Mountain,  July  21,  1817. 

^olbid.,  vol.  7,  p.  6,  Sherbrooke  to  Mountain,  Jan.  17,  1818. 

^iBishopthorpe  Papers,  Ryland  to  Mountain,  Sept.  17,  1817. 

42P.A.C.,  Canada  Public  Chaplaincies,  C  65,  p.  6,  58.  An  outline  of  the 
story  of  the  building  of  the  Cathedral  is  contained  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Report  of  the  Public  Archives  of  Canada,  1892.  Further  information  may  be 
found  in  "The  English  Cathedral  of  Quebec,"  by  Fred  C.  Wurtele,  printed  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  no.  20, 
new  series,  Sessions  of  1889-1,  pp.  63-132. 

The  sketch  of  the  Cathedral  reproduced  herewith,  showing  the  Tandem 
Club  in  the  foreground,  is  in  the  Coverdale  Historical  Collection.  Its  date 
is  1826. 
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CHURCH  IN  UPPER  CANADA  1793-1805 

JN  his  report  to  Dundas  written  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first  visita- 
tion, September  15,  1794,  the  Bishop  pointed  out  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  Upper  Canada  and  proceeded  to  make  the  following 
recommendations : 

A  Church  should  he  iiuniediately  built  at  Cornwall,  &  a  Minister  sent  there 
for  that  Township  &  Neighborhood.  Another  Church  &  another  Minister  for 
New  Johnstown  &  its  neighbourhood.  These  might,  for  the  present  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  whole  country  between  Mont  [real]  &  K[ingston]  supposing 
the  Clergymen  who  are  sent  to  be  men  of  activity  &  zeal. ...  It  is  highly 
expedient  that  another  Clergy n  be  sent  into  the  Bay  of  Quinte — Adolphustown 
seems  to  be  the  proper  situation  as  being  a  very  populous  Township,  &  most 
central  with  respect  to  the  rest. 

A  Clergyman  has  long  been  wanted  at  Detroit  &  another  shd  be  sent  to 
York.  In  the  former  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  Protestants  &  the  Society 
of  the  latter  is  in  a  state  which  peculiarly  calls  for  the  residence  of  a  re- 
spectable Minister. 1 

In  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  written  on  October 
24,  1794,  the  Bishop  told  of  his  request  for  the  five  clergymen  and 
announced  that  there  was  no  difficulty  about  erecting  churches  as 
Simcoe  had  promised  £2,000  on  behalf  of  the  government,  a  .  sum 
similar  to  that  granted  in  Nova  Scotia.^ 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  acknowledging  the  Bishop's  despatch  of 
September  15,  promised  to  solicit  £500  for  church  building  to  be 
added  to  the  estimates  of  the  Province.  He  cautioned  the  Bishop 
not  to  permit  churches  to  be  built  outside  the  Treaty  line.^  Simcoe 
informed  the  Bishop,  October  18,  1795,  that  he  had  received  the 
estimates  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  that  they  included  £500  for  erection  of  churches.*  The  Bishop 
wrote  immediately  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  assuring  his  Grace  that 
the  money  would  be  advantageously  spent.  "At  the  same  time,"  he 
proceeded,  "I  would  beg  leave  humbly  to  state  my  hopes  that  this 
step  will  be  followed  by  the  immediate  Appointment  of  Ministers, 
with  salaries  adequate  to  their  decent  &  comfortable  support."  The 

iP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  69-2,  pp.  385-95,  Mountain  to  Dundas,  Sept.  16,  1794. 

2Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  34,  Mountain  to  Moore,  Oct.  24,  1794. 

3lbid.,  p.  37,  Portland  to  Mountain,  Nov.  14,  1794.  The  Treaty  referred 
to  was  Jay's  Treaty,  signed  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Nov.  19, 
1794. 

4]bid.,  Series  D,  Folder  3,  Simcoe  to  Mountain,  Oct.  18,  1796. 
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Bishop  then  went  on  to  correct  Portland's  impression  that  revenues 
from  tithe  and  reserves  would  soon  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of 
these  salaries. 

If  the  important  benefits  which  the  Country  would  undoubtedly  derive 
from  such  an  Establishment  be  duly  considered,  I  trust  that  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  each,  to  four  Clergymen,  will  not  be  thought 

of  sufficient  moment  to  defeat  or  suspend  the  Measure          I  have  said  four 

clergymen,  as  trusting  that  that  number  may  be  added  to  the  'present  Estab- 
lishment for  Upper  Canada,  but  I  beg  leave  to  renew  my  Application  for  a 
like  allowance  to  Mr.  Addison,  who  has  now  for  some  years  been  Minister  at 
Niagara,  without  any  salary  from  Government,  &  who  must  necessarily 
quit  that  station  unless  it  be  granted.'' 

In  reply  to  a  question  contained  in  Simcoe's  letter  of  October  18 
the  Bishop  said  that  he  had  no  decided  opinion  where  church  build- 
ing should  begin,  but  his  proposal  was  that  York  might  come  tirst, 
followed  by  Cornwall,  New  Johnstown,  and  Adolphustown.  The 
£500  however  would  permit  the  building  of  only  two  churches.^  In 
Simcoe's  answer  he  stated  that  he  had  promised  Newark  £100  for  a 
church,  and  that  he  hoped  that  the  stay  of  the  government  at  York 
would  be  but  temporary.^ 

In  a  despatch  of  June  22,  1796,  written  to  Simcoe,  Portland 
quoted  the  Bishop's  request  for  £150  per  annum  for  each  of  four 
clergymen,  exclusive  of  Addison.  All  that  he  would  grant  was  £100 
inclusive  of  Addison,  as  he  considered  that  this  sum  for  each,  in 
addition  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  grant  and 
other  expected  revenues,  would  provide  a  living  wage.  He  an- 
nounced that  another  £500  had  been  set  aside  for  church  building, 
but  that  no  further  grants  for  this  purpose  would  be  given  until 
the  sums  already  allotted  had  been  spent. ^ 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Raddish,  one  of  the  four  clergymen  for 
whom  provision  had  been  made  by  government,  arrived  at  Quebec  in 
the  autumn  of  1796  bearing  from  the  Secretary  of  State  a  letter  in 
which  he  was  introduced  to  the  Bishop  as  a  man  of  excellent 
character  and  principles,  and  of  private  means. Raddish  was  the 
!     son  of  William  Raddish  of  London, '°  and  an  Oxford  graduate. 

■'Ibid.,  Simcoe  to  Mountain,  Oct.  15,  1795. 
'  cQ.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  3,  Mountain  to  Simcoe,  n.d. 

\  Tibid.,  Simcoe  to  Mountain,  Feb.  27,  1796. 

I  ^Simcoe  Correspondence,  vol.  IV,  pp.  318-19,  Portland  to  Simcoe,  June  22, 

1796. 

[  9Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  j).  96,  Portland  to  Mountain,  July  28,  1796. 

I  loFothergill,  List  of  Emigrant  Ministers  to  America. 
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Portland  held  him  in  high  esteem.  His  coming  was  gladly  hailed 
by  the  Bishop  and  he  set  ofif  for  Upper  Canada,  via  New  York,  with 
Chief  Justice  Elmsley,  no  definite  decision  as  to  his  location  having 
been  made.  The  next  news  of  Raddish  is  contained  in  a  despatch 
of  the  Honourable  Peter  Russell  to  the  Bishop,  July  31,  1797,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  new  clergyman  had  suddenly  departed. 

I  regret  exceedingly  [wrote  Russell]  that  Mr.  Raddish  could  not  remain 
longer  with  us;  as  he  is  just  the  sort  of  Clergyman  most  likely  to  impress  on 
the  Inhabitants  of  this  new  Country  a  proper  sense  of  their  religious  duties, 
being  a  gentleman  of  an  easy  familiar  manner,  yet  properly  measured  and 
respectable  in  his  conduct,  and  of  an  Attracting  Eloquence,  which  constantly 
fills  his  Church  and  arrests  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  ...  In  compliance  with 
Mr.  Raddish's  desire  I  placed  him  at  York;  and  I  am  consequently  to  request 
your  Lordship's  Confirmation  of  him  in  that  situation  should  he  return  to  us.n 

But  the  Bishop's  standards  of  clerical  excellence  were  different 
from  those  of  the  Administrator  of  Upper  Canada.  Writing  to  the 
Reverend  John  Stuart  the  following  year  he  said:  "I  am  not  at  all 
sorry  that  Mr.  Raddish  does  not  return.  His  manners,  conversation 
&  dress,  when  he  was  here,  sufficiently  satisfied  me  that  he  is  by  no 
means  a  fit  man  for  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed — or  indeed 
for  the  promotion  of  Gospel  simplicity  &  piety,  in  any  place  what- 
ever. Of  his  talents  I  think  less  favourably  than  you  do.  But  it  is 
not  so  much  talents  that  we  want,  as  a  sincere  zeal,  governed  by  a 
sound  discretion — qualities  in  which  Mr.  R.  was  manifestly  defi- 
cient.In  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  April  18,  1799, 
the  Bishop  dismissed  Raddish  with  the  following  reference:  "One 
Clergyman  was  also  sent  out  by  the  D.  of  P.  &  strongly  recommended 
by  his  Grace:  but  after  a  little  speculation  in  land  he  returned  to 
England,  and  we  have  heard  no  more  of  him."^-''  The  Bishop's  un- 
favourable opinion  of  the  absentee  clergyman  would  appear  to  be 
substantiated  by  a  letter  written  by  Raddish  to  Russell,  in  March, 
1799.  The  writer  in  offering  his  resignation,  lamented  that  the 
salary  was  a  mere  pittance  and  was  very  irregularly  paid.^"^ 

Correspondence  about  the  proposed  church  building  programme 
was  frequent,  but  actual  progress  was  slow.  Shortly  after  Simcoe's 
departure  Russell  wrote  to  the  l^ishop  suggesting  that  the  £1,000 

nP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  283,  pp.  281-7,  Russell  to  Mounl.iin,  .Inly  31,  1797. 
120.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  Aug.  16,  1708. 
isBishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Moore,  April  15,  1799. 
'i'iRussell  Correspondence,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  137-9,  Raddii-h  to  Russell,  March  9, 
1799. 
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for  church  building  should  be  spent  as  follows:  iSOO  to  York, 
£200  each  to  New  Johnstown  and  vSandwich,  and  £100  to  New- 
ark.i^  The  Bishop  sent  a  belated  reply,  January  9,  1798,  agreeing 
in  the  main  with  Russell's  plan,  but  proposing  that  Cornwall  should 
come  before  New  Johnstown  as  that  settlement  had  repeatedly  asked 
for  a  clergyman  and  had  subscribed  for  the  support  of  one/^  This 
met  with  Russell's  assent  but  he  continued  to  emphasize  the  need  of 
a  church  and  clergyman  at  Sandwich. The  delay  in  building 
churches  is  partly  explained  in  Russell's  despatch  to  Portland, 
February  20,  1798:  "No  Part  of  the  Thousand  Pounds  voted  for 
building  of  Churches  in  this  Province  has  been  yet  drawn  for;  as 
the  most  eligible  Towns  in  each  District  for  erecting  them  in  had 
not  been  determined  on,  and  I  wished  first  to  know  the  Bishop's 
pleasure  respecting  the  Distribution  I  had  proposed  to  him."  He 
went  on  to  state  that  the  Bishop  had  finally  written,  assenting  to 
his  plan  and  that  "I  have  accordingly  requested  the  Chairman  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  in  the  respective  Districts  to  recommend  forth- 
with to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  selected  Towns  an  adequate  subscrip- 
tion according  to  their  abilities,  in  addition  to  the  Bounty  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  an  immediate  Election  of  Treasurers,  & 
Church  Wardens  for  taking  charge  of  the  Money  and  superintending 
the  Buildings. "^^ 

Meanwhile  the  spring  fleet  of  1798  arrived  from  England  bring- 
ing no  new  clergy,  to  the  Bishop's  grievous  disappointment.  He 
wrote  to  OfTficial  Stuart^^  and  to  RusselF°  announcing  that  he  was 
not  going  to  make  a  visitation  of  Upper  Canada  that  year,  as  he  had 
earlier  intended  doing.  He  supposed  that  church  building,  except 
at  York  would  be  slowed  up.  However,  on  July  4  Russell  informed 
Portland  that  the  Western  District  had  appointed  wardens,  and  that 
he  had  drawn  accordingly  on  the  Treasury  for  £200  for  Sandwich 
Church.2i 

^5lbid.,  vol.  II,  Russell  to  Simcoe,  Sept.  9,  1797. 

16Q.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  3,  Mountain  to  Russell,  Jan.  9,  1798. 

i7/6iU,  Russell  to  Mountain,  Feb.  22,  1798. 

isp.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  284,  p.  76,  Russell  to  Portland,  Feb.  20,  1798. 
190.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  June  21,  1798. 

20Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  pp.  163-5,  Mountain  to  Russell,  June  12,  1798. 

^'^Russell  Correspondence,  vol.  II,  p.  200,  Russell  to  Portland,  July  4,  1798. 
It  is  not  clear,  from  the  records  at  present  available,  whether  a  church  was 
built  at  Sandwich  at  this  time,  H.  C.  Stuart,  in  his  unpublished  biography 
of  the  Bishop  (p.  61)  states,  but  without  giving  his  authority,  that  a  small 
wooden  church  was  erected  there  in  1802.    That  this  building,  if  begun,  was 
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Russell  was  genuinely  concerned  over  the  scarceness  of  clergy  in 
Upper  Canada.  He  encouraged  at  least  one  English  applicant. He 
deplored  the  fact  that  there  were  no  clergy  in  the  Eastern  or  Western 
Districts  and  that  even  the  capital  had  no  one  to  conduct  divine 
service. He  stated  the  need  to  Portland  in  the  strongest  terms. 
The  Bishop,  too,  grew  depressed  over  the  situation.  "Money  is  said 
to  be  granted  for  the  building  of  Churches,"  he  wrote  to  the  Arch- 
bishop in  April  1799,  "but  what  are  Churches  without  Ministers?"-^ 
In  his  great  despatch  to  Portland,  April  15,  1799,  he  went  so  far 
as  to  say: 

If  the  wisdom  of  Government  determine  that  further  pecuniary  aid  in 
this  behalf  is  improper,  or  that  it  can  be  given  only  under  the  strict  condition 
which  has  been  made,  far  better,  in  my  humble  opinion,  would  it  be  for  the 
welfare  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  &  for  the  security  of  His  Government, 
that  there  were  no  Bishop  in  this  Country,  &  that  his  Salary  were  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  a  number  of  Clergymen  adequate  to  the  immediate  exigency. 

Between  the  usefulness  of  a  Bishop  without  Clergy,  &  of  Clergy  without 
a  Bishop,  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt. 26 

In  his  reply  to  the  requests  contained  in  the  Bishop's  letter, 
Portland  assured  Milnes  that  he  would  continue  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  clergy  by  communicating  further  with  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  But  he  also  expressed  his  opinion  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  get  the  money  than  the  men.^'  Even  the 
Society's  Secretary,  Dr.  Morice,  in  his  reply  to  Portland's  inquiries 
was  dubious  about  obtaining  clergy.    "Those  that  are  improper,  i: 

be  disgraceful  to  send,"  he  wrote  to  John  King,  the  Under- 
Secretary,  "&  those  that  are  proper  are  most  difficult  to  find."^^ 

not  completed,  is  indicated  by  the  raising  of  a  subscription  for  church  building 
there  in  1800-7  (A.  H.  Young,  "The  Reverend  Richard  Pollard,"  Ontario 
Historical  Society,  Papers  and  Records,  vol.  XXV).  Further  references  are 
Russell  Correspondence,  vol.  Ill,  p.  39,  I^ong  to  Russell,  Dec.  18,  1798; 
Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  2,  p.  22. 

22lbid.,  vol.  HI,  p.  72,  Russell  to  H.  H.  Farmer,  Jan.  31,  1799. 

2^Ibid.,  pp.  111-12,  Russell  to  Mountain,  Feb.  18,  1799, 

24lbid.,  p.  198,  Russell  to  Portland,  May  18,  1799. 

2'iBishoj)thorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Moore,  April  15,  1799. 

iiGP.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  83,  ])]).  :V.V2-(i9.  The  ]>rimary  reference  here  is  to 
Lower  ('anada  l)ut  the  ]iisho})'s  severe  remedy  api)lied  to  the  whole  Diocese. 

27lbid.,  vol.  82,  ])p.  288-99,  PorHnnd  to  Milnes,  .lulv  24,  1799.  See  also 
ibid.,  vol.  88,  i)p.  90,  412-13. 

■^^Ibid.,  vol.  83,  p.  413,  Morice  to  King,  Oct.  14,  1799.  "Alas,  there  is  little 
zeal  to  be  found  in  spreading  the  Gospel,"  he  later  lamented  to  the  Bisho|), 
"where  Interest  is  not  the  leading  motive"  (T.P.I,.,  Scadding  Collection. 
Morice  to  Mountain,  Feb,  2,  1802), 
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After  further  fruitless  effort  to  obtain  clergy  in  England,  Port- 
land wrote  to  the  Bishop  on  December  11,  1799,  urging  the  latter 
to  inquire  in  his  Diocese  for  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.-^ 

The  first  ordinand  who  corresponded  to  Portland's  description 
was  George  Okill  Stuart,  son  of  the  Reverend  John  Stuart  of  King- 
ston.   He  was  born  in  Fort  Hunter,  New  York,  June  29,  1776,  and 
his  early  childhood  had  as  its  background  the  enforced  journeyings 
of  his  Loyalist  father,  until  the  latter  settled  permanently  in  King- 
ston in  1785.    He  and  his  brother  James  attended  King's  College, 
Windsor,  N.S.,  then  a  small  struggling  institution,  but  both  returned 
to  Kingston  in   1794  because  of   unfavourable  reports  of  the 
Academy  that  had  reached  their  father's  ears.^*^    In  October,  1794, 
George  was  sent  as  an  usher  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Keith's  school  at 
Quebec,  remaining  there  until  June,  1795.    With  promise  of  gov- 
ernment support  a  school  was  opened  in  Kingston  in  August,  1795, 
and  young  Stuart  was  placed  in  charge.   In  this  position  he  remained 
for  three  years,  studying  Divinity  as  well,  for  he  had  early  been 
destined  for  the  Church.   Although  his  efforts  at  teaching  met  with 
some  success,  his  father  felt  that  he  ought  to  have  further  college 
training.    In  addition  he  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  his  government 
salary. Hence  the  school  at  Kingston  was  given  up  in  1798,  and 
the  Bishop's  prejudices  against  American  colleges  having  been  over- 
come, George  was  sent  to  Harvard.    He  remained  there  until  Jan- 
uary, 1800,  but  left  before  graduation  in  order  to  be  ordained.  He 
was  granted  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1801.    In  replying  to  Portland's 
letters  containing  the  recommendation  that  local  ordinands  should  be 
obtained,  the  Bishop  said :  ''The  elder  Son  of  my  Official  for  Upper 
Canada,  Doctor  Stuart,  has  been  educated  with  my  approbation  for 
the  Church :  Every  advantage  has  been  given  him  which  the  Colleges 
of  Nova  Scotia  &  of  the  United  States  could  supply,  &  a  singular 
correctness  &  propriety  of  conduct  has  moreover  appeared  to  mark 
him  out  as  a  proper  object  for  the  Ministry.  ...  It  is  General  Hunter's 
intention  to  place  Mr.  Stuart  at  York,  all  expectation  of  Mr.  Rad- 
dish's  return  being,  as  I  understand,  entirely  relinquished. 

■^'■>Ihid.,  pp.  293-7,  Portland  to  Mountain,  Dec.  11,  1799.  Cf.  ibid.  vol.  279, 
p.  1G9,  Sirncoe  to  Dundas,  Nov.  6,  1792. 

300.D.A.,  Stuart  to  Mountain,  Dec.  26,  1794. 

3iArrears  were  later  paid  In  full,  as  the  Bishop  interested  himself  per- 
sonaUy  in  the  young  man's  case  (see  Q.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  3,  Russell  to 
Mountain,  Feb.  22,  1798;  ibid.,  Russell  to  Mountain,  July  20,  1798). 

32P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  85,  pp.  374-7,  Mountain  to  Portland,  July  7,  1800. 
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Doctor  Stuart  had  hoped  that  a  mission  could  be  opened  at 
Oswegatchie  and  Cornwall,  where  he  had  held  services  for  many 
years.  He  wrote  plainly  to  the  people  of  the  district  asking  what 
they  were  able  to  pay  a  clergyman,  provided  that  his  son  were  placed 
there.  "I  know  the  Temper  &  Disposition  of  my  Countrymen  so 
well,  that  I  wish  to  leave  nothing  to  their  generosity,"  he  told  the 
Bishop.^^  As  a  satisfactory  offer  was  not  forthcoming  the  matter 
was  dropped.  On  September  3,  1800,  the  Bishop  informed  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  of  Stuart's  appointment 
to  York,  at  £100  per  annum,  and  asked  for  the  Society's  annual 
grant  of  £50.^^ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
wondering  why  the  provincial  capital  could  not  pay  the  full  stipend 
of  its  clergyman,  wrote  in  this  vein  to  the  Bishop,  greatly  to  his 
Lordship's  indignation.  Commenting  on  Morice's  letter  in  a  note 
to  John  Stuart  the  Bishop  remarked  that  just  because  York  was  the 
seat  of  government  the  incumbent  there  should  receive  more  salary, 
not  less.  "I  trust  they  [the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel]  will  rather  reflect,"  he  continued,  "that  the  less  sincerely 
desirous  people  are  of  the  benefits  of  religious  instruction,  the  more 
they  stand  in  need  of  them."^-^  Dr.  Morice,  however,  subsequently 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  a  handsome  letter  professing  the  Society's  readi- 
ness to  fall  in  with  his  Lordship's  suggestions  regarding  stipends. 
Stuart's  allowance  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  was  raised  to  £75.^^  He  taught  school  during  his  years  at 
York,  and  acted  also  as  Chaplain  to  the  Legislative  Council.  No 
parsonage  house  was  provided  for  him,  and  no  church,  services  being 
held  in  the  Court  House.  His  flock  was  small,  as  few  of  the  seventy 
families  of  York  were  of  the  Anglican  persuasion.  But  progress  was 
made,  and  by  the  summer  of  1805  materials  had  been  collected  for 
building  a  church.*^ 

Another  settlement  where  the  Bishop  advocated  the  opening  of 
a  mission  was  Cornwall. '^^  A  Loyalist,  John  Bryan  by  name,  had 
settled  there,  1787-9,  and  had  received  a  government  allowance  of 

330.D.A.,  Stuart  to  Mountain,  April  30,  1800. 
34S.P.G.  Journal,  Mountain  to  Morice,  Sept.  3,  1800. 
350.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  Aug.  24,  1801. 

36T.P.L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Morice  to  Mountain,  Feb.  2,  1802. 

37Stuart's  correspondence  with  the  S.P.G.,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry  at  York,  is  printed  in  the  Papers  and  Records  of  the  Ontario  His- 
tori<:al  Society,  vol.  XXIV,  1927,  with  notes  by  A.  H.  Young. 

38P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  69,  pp.  385-95,  Mountain  to  Dundas,  Sept.  15,  1794. 
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£50  per  annum  as  incumbent.  But  when  the  Reverend  John  Stuart 
went  to  visit  him  it  appeared  that  he  had  never  been  ordained  and 
he  hastily  departed  for  the  United  States.^^  The  Reverend  James 
Tunstall  wished  to  go  there  in  1800  but  Lieutenant-Governor  Hunter 
was  apparently  opposed  to  the  move."*^  Until  the  coming  of  a  regular 
missionary  in  1801  the  Anglicans  of  the  community  were  content 
with  occasional  ministrations  from  the  clergyman  at  Kingston.*^ 

The  Reverend  James  Sutherland  Rudd,  a  graduate  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  former  curate  of  Grantham  in  Lincoln- 
shire, was  recommended  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  for  work  in  Canada  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.^^  After  some 
delay  the  missionary,  with  his  wife  and  child,  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth and  experienced  a  stormy  passage  to  Quebec,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  November  14,  1800.  During  the  winter  the  family  remained 
at  Quebec  where  another  child  was  born.  On  May  14,  1801,  Rudd 
wrote  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  that  he  plan- 
ned to  sail  for  Montreal  on  June  10  and  would  then  proceed  to 
Cornwall  or  New  Johnstown.''^  Prospects  at  Cornwall  were  more 
promising  than  at  the  latter  place  and  he  settled  there.  A  letter 
written  by  him  to  Official  Stuart  on  the  following  July  25  discloses 
him  in  the  act  of  superintending  the  election  of  People's  Warden.** 

In  a  letter  of  introduction,  which  Rudd  bore  with  him  from 
Quebec,  Bishop  Mountain  wrote  to  John  Stuart:  "He  is  a  well- 
educated  man,  &  a  Gentleman,  &  tho'  young,  prudent  &  discreet; 
&,  as  I  hope  &  believe,  a  very  worthy  man,  &  a  Good  Christian.  He 
is  also  a  very  pleasing  Preacher.  His  wife,  I  am  afraid,  has  too 
much  fashion  about  her  to  be  very  comfortable  in  a  new  Country. 
But  good  principles,  &  attachment  to  her  husband  and  children,  with 
a  little  more  experience,  will  I  hope  correct  all  fastidious  nicety,  & 
convert  her  from  a  fine  Lady,  into  a  good  country  clergyman's 
wife."^'    In  addition  to  his  government  salary  of  £100  and  the 

39Stuart,  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  pp.  49-50,  89-90;  A.  H.  Young, 
"The  Mission  of  Cornwall,  1784-1812"  (Ontario  Historical  Society,  Papers  and 
Records,  vol.  XXV,  1929). 

40Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  2,  p.  20,  Mountain  to  Hunter,  Dec.  4,  1800. 

4iSee  O.D.A.,  Stuart  to  Mountain,  April  18,  1797,  for  a  typical  report  of 
the  assiduous  missionary  labours  of  this  remarkable  man. 

42P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  85,  pp.  3G0-1,  363-4,  Rudd  to  King,  July  6  and  26, 
1800;  Q.D.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  28,  endorsed  "S.P.G.,  1800-44,"  p.  1,  Morice  to 
Mountain,  July  20,  1800. 

43S.P.G.  Journal,  Rudd  to  Morice,  May  14,  1801. 

440.D.A.,  Rudd  to  Stuart,  July  25,  1801. 

*'^Ihid.,  Bishop  to  Stuart,  n.d.,  probably  1801, 
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Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  grant  of  £50  per  annum,  a 
further  gratuity  of  £30  was  given  to  Rudd  to  meet  expenses  incurred 
in  settUng  in  his  mission.*® 

I^ife  was  hard  at  Cornwall  for  the  new  missionary.  He  found 
the  people — so  he  reported  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel — almost  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  he  was  provided 
neither  with  church  nor  parsonage.  A  subscription  for  the  latter 
was  raised  in  Montreal  but  the  building  was  not  erected  until  he  had 
left  for  WilHam  Henry. 

The  story  of  John  Doty's  resignation  from  the  Parish  of  Wil- 
liam Henry  will  be  related  in  the  following  chapter.^'  Rudd  succeed- 
ed Doty  in  this  Parish  in  1803  but  the  unfortunate  man  had  no  easier 
life  there  than  in  Cornwall.  Again,  there  was  no  parsonage  house 
and  the  congregation  contributed  practically  nothing  towards  his 
support.  To  add  to  his  grief  his  wife  died  in  1804  leaving  him  with 
two  small  children,  and  one  of  these  children  died  in  the  following 
year.  At  the  same  time  Rudd  was  in  debt  and  his  property  was  in 
danger  of  being  seized."*^  In  spite  of  this  untoward  circumstance  he 
married  again,*^  but  his  short  and  tragic  career  came  to  an  end  when 
he  died  in  1808.^^  Several  instances  of  the  Bishop's  kindness  to  him 
in  his  many  misfortunes  are  on  record. The  Reverend  P.  J.  Lundy, 
one  time  Vice-Principal  of  McGill  University,  was  a  nephew. 

Rudd's  successor  at  Cornwall  was  the  Reverend  John  Strachan, 
by  far  the  most  outstanding  among  Bishop  Mountain's  .clergy.  A 
sufficient  sketch  of  Strachan's  appointment  is  contained  in  the 
Bishop's  report  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
June  25,  1803 : 

Mr.  Strachan  is  a  young  man,  educated  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who 
came  out  to  Upper  Can:  in  the  capacity  of  Tutor  to  the  sons  of  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  a  Gent'n  of  a  Character  highly  respectable  (&  a  member  of  the  Leg. 
&  Ex:  Councils  of  that  Province)  with  whom  he  resided  near  4  years.  Mr. 
S.[trachan]  was  first  mentioned  to  me  by  Genl  H[unter]  as  desiring  to 
obtain  Holy  Orders  in  the  C.  of  E. — he  was  afterwards  in  a  very  strong  & 


46T.P.L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Morice  to  Mountain,  Feb.  2,  1802. 
47  Fide  chap.  xi. 

48Sewell  Papers  (a  collection  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  A.  11.  F.  Hubbard, 
Quebec  City),  Mountain  to  Sewell,  Feb.  28,  1805. 

49McGill  University  Library,  Joseph  Frobisher's  Diary,  1806-1810. 

5oA  tablet  to  his  memory  is  erected  in  Christ  Clnirch,  Sorel. 

8iA.  H.  Young,  "The  Mission  of  Cornwall,  1781-1812"  (Ontario  Historical 
Society,  Papers  and  Tierords,  vol.  XXV,  192P)  ;  Sewell  Papers,  Feb.  28,  1805. 
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very  particular  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  by  Dr.  Stuart  (in 
whose  Parish  Mr.  C.  lives)  by  Mr.  Ch.  J.  Ehiisley:  &  by  many  other  Gentn 
themselves  worthy  of  great  regard  &  respect.  Upon  examination  I  was  well 
satisfied  with  respect  to  Mr.  S.'s  principles,  attainments,  conversation  &  de- 
meanor  Mr.  Strachan  was  ordained  upon  the  22nd  of  May  last  and 

immediately  settled  himself  af  Cornwall.52 

Strachan's  first  impression  of  his  ecclesiastical  superior  is  found 
in  a  letter  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  James  Brown  of  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  October  27,  1803:  "The  Bishop  is  a  very  good  but  a 
very  proud  man.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  1  stand  pretty  high 
in  his  opinion. "^^ 

Under  the  energetic  leadership  of  the  new  missionary  and 
schoolmaster  the  work  at  Cornwall  went  rapidly  ahead.  By  1805  both 
a  church  and  a  parsonage  had  been  built,  the  parsonage  being  the 
first  to  be  erected  in  Upper  Canada.^* 

In  the  Bishop's  letter  to  Dundas,  September  15,  1794,  he  recom- 
mended the  placing  of  a  clergyman  at  Detroit.  After  the  surrender  of 
Detroit  to  the  United  States  it  was  still  felt  that  a  missionary  should 
be  placed  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Honourable 
Peter  Russell  encouraged  the  building  of  a  church  there.  On  March 
20,  1802,  at  Quebec,  the  Bishop  ordained  Richard  Pollard  to  the 
diaconate,  and  licensed  him  to  Sandwich  the  following  day. 

Only  the  most  meagre  details  are  known  about  Pollard's  early 
life.  He  was,  however,  Sheriff  of  the  Western  District  of  Upper 
Canada  from  1792.  On  the  Bishop's  first  visitation  of  Upper 
Canada  he  heard  that  a  layman  (presumably  Pollard)  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  read  the  service  and  a  sermon,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  to 
the  people  of  Detroit. Lieutenant-Governor  Peter  Hunter,  Chief 
Justice  Elmsley,  and  others,  recognized  the  Sheriff's  wider  useful- 
ness and  warmly  recommended  him  to  the  Bishop.  Pollard  was  then 
fifty  years  of  age.  No  record  of  his  formal  education,  even  in 
theology,  has  come  to  light,  yet  the  Bishop  seems  to  have  accepted 

52Q.D.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  28,  p.  9,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  June  25,  1803.  For 
full  biographical  details  see  Bethune,  Memoir  of  John  Strachan. 

53P.A.O.,  Strachan  Papers,  1803.  Strachan  repeated  this  opinion  in  a 
letter  to  the  same  correspondent  a  year  later,  Oct.  15,  1804.  "In  May  last 
I  went  to  Quebec,  and  was  ordained  Priest  after  a  short  examination.  The 
Bishop  is  exceedingly  clever,  polite  &  Proud.  I  have  the  good  fortune  however 
to  stand  high  with  him,  he  recommended  me  to  the  Society  in  the  warmest 

terms   He  introduced  me  to  the  Governor  of  the  Lower  Province,  and 

was  very  attentive"  (ibid.,  1804). 

54A.  H.  Young,  "The  Mission  of  Cornwall,  1784-1812"  (Ontario  Historical 
Society,  Paper  and  Records^  vol.  XXV,  1929). 

s'iStuart,  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  p.  60. 
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him  without  hesitation.  The  choice  was  a  good  one.  For  twenty- 
two  years  Richard  Pollard  was  a  faithful  missionary  clergyman  at 
Sandwich,  Amherstburg,  and  surrounding  settlements.^^ 

During  the  years  1793-1805  progress  in  the  Upper  Canadian 
missions  established  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  See  was  slow  but 
steady.  At  Ernest  Town  a  second  church  was  built  by  1795,  and 
furnishings  were  added  from  time  to  time.  As  revealed  by  his 
reports  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Rev- 
erend John  Langhorn  continued  his  faithful  and  laborious  pastoral 
work.  The  Reverend  Official  Stuart,  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  Bishop,  never  failed  to  mention  Langhorn,  sometimes  with 
amusement,  sometimes  with  annoyance.  As  for  the  Bishop,  his 
mixed  feelings  regarding  Langhorn  are  faithfully  reflected  in  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  October  24,  1804,  as  reported  in  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  Journal  of  that  year. 
''The  Bishop  mentions  that  his  forbearance  has  been  for  a  long 
time  past  too  much  exercised  by  Mr.  Langhorn,  whom  he  has 
been  unwilling  to  treat  with  any  degree  of  severity,  &  whom  it 
would  give  him  much  pain  to  displace,  because  he  really  thinks  him 
to  be  an  honest  w^ell  meaning  man,  tho'  more  perverse  in  under- 
standing and  manners,  more  ignorant  of  common  decorum,  &  more 
obstinate  in  error  than  any  person  it  has  been  his  fortune  to  meet."^^ 

At  Kingston,  congregations  increased.  The  church  was  length- 
ened and  a  gallery  added  in  1802.  Progress  was  made  in  rendering 
church  music.  John  Stuart  continued  to  visit  Cornwall  and  inter- 
vening settlements  until  the  opening  of  the  mission  by  the  Reverend 
J.  S.  Rudd,  but  he  admitted  to  the  Bishop,  February  4,  1800,  that 
he  was  not  as  able  to  itinerate  as  he  had  been  thirty  years  before.'"'^ 
He  kept  regular  oversight  of  the  Indians  at  the  Tyendinaga  settle- 
ment, although  from  1800  on  he  urged  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  to  provide  a  resident  missionary.  In  1798  the 
Mohawk  church  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  at  government  expense 
by  Governor  Prescott.  It  was  also  provided  with  a  steeple,  bell, 
royal  arms,  creed,  commandments,  as  well  as  with  the  regular  fur- 
nishings.'"''   As  the  Bishop  somewhat  sourly  advised  Portland,  he 

56A.  H.  Young,  "The  Rev.  Richard  Pollard,  1762-1824"  (Ontario  Historical 
Society,  Papers  and  Records',  vol.  XXV,  1929). 
stS.P.G.  Archives,  Journal  for  180*. 
•^RO.n.A.,  Stuart  lo  Mountain,  Feb.  2i,  1800. 
•'•fS.P.C;.  Report,  1798. 
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"had  no  antecedent  knowledge  of  the  design,"  but  was  informed  of 
the  matter  by  his  Official. 

At  Niagara  a  church  had  been  partially  completed  by  July,  1805, 
but  service  was  not  conducted  in  it  until  four  years  later.  Mr.  Addi- 
son made  several  requests  to  go  home  to  England  on  furlough, — a 
journey  to  which  he  did  not  look  forward  with  enjoyment  as  he  had 
"a  perfect  hatred  of  the  Sea" — but  for  various  reasons  the  journey 
was  never  made.  He  visited  the  Indians  at  the  Grand  River  regu- 
larly and  was  given  an  extra  £20  per  annum  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  for  this  long  and  arduous  journey. 

Chief  Brant  recommended  that  Davenport  Phelps,  a  barrister  of 
American  origin  should  be  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders 
and  stationed  among  the  Indians.  In  informing  the  Bishop  of  the 
proposal  the  Honourable  Peter  Russell  wrote:  "If  he  [Phelps]  is  not 
more  competent  to  execute  the  Functions  of  a  Clergyman  than  he 
appeared  to  have  been  those  of  a  Lawyer,  I  am  persuaded  your  Lord- 
ship will  not  judge  him  a  fit  subject  for  Ordination. "^^  Stuart  made 
a  report  on  Phelps  to  the  Bishop,  giving  only  qualified  approval. 
The  appointment  was  not  made,  much  to  the  imperious  Brant's  ire.^^ 

The  opening  of  but  three  new  Upper  Canadian  missions  during 
the  first  twelve  years  of  Jacob  Mountain's  episcopate  w^as  not  a  con- 
spicuously successful  record.  The  reasons  for  this  slow  progress 
cannot,  however,  be  traced  to  the  Bishop's  lack  of  interest  in  this 
distant  portion  of  his  Diocese,  but  lay  in  causes  over  which  he  had  no 
control.  The  great  period  of  growth  followed  the  ending  of  the 
Napoleonic  struggle  and  the  restoration  of  peace  with  the  United 
States. 

sop.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  83,  pp.  332-69,  Mountain  to  Portland,  April  15,  1799. 
&^Russell  Correspondence,  vol.  II,  pp.  98-9,  Russell  to  Mountain,  Feb.  22, 
1798. 

620.D.A.,  Stuart  to  Mountain,  Feb.  7,  1798. 

Q^Russell  Correspondence,  vol.  II,  pp.  148-9,  Brant  to  Russell,  May  8,  1798; 
ibid.,  pp.  180-1,  Mountain  to  Russell,  June  12,  1798. 
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"PXURING  this  period  two  new  missions  were  opened  in  Lower 
Canada, — one  at  St.  Armand  on  Missisquoi  Bay  and  the  other 
at  Chatham  on  the  Ottawa  River.  In  the  late  H.  C.  Stuart's  The 
Church  of  England  in  Canada,  1759-1793,  it  is  stated  that  a  mission 
was  estabhshed  at  Missisquoi  Bay  in  1788  with  the  Reverend  James 
Marmaduke  Tunstall  in  charge.^  But  while  it  may  have  been  the 
Governor's  intention  to  settle  Tunstall  there,  no  record  of  the  actual 
appointment  can  be  traced,  and  until  such  a  record  is  found,  it  can- 
not be  assumed,  as  Stuart  has  done,  that  the  mission  was  opened  at 
that  time.^  Tunstall  was  born  at  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  England, 
in  1760.  He  received  part  of  his  education  at  Oxford  but  did  not 
take  his  degree  from  the  University.  He  was  accepted  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  as  a  missionary  to  Canada,  arriv- 
ing in  Quebec  in  1788.  In  the  following  year,  at  the  time  of  Bishop 
Inglis's  visitation,  he  was  made  assistant  to  the  Reverend  D.  C. 
Delisle  at  Christ  Church,  Montreal.  Thus  even  if  Tunstall  actually 
laboured  at  Missisquoi  Bay  during  the  winter  of  1788-9,  any  founda- 
tion he  might  have  laid  was  ruined  by  subsequent  neglect. 

Writing  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  from 
William  Henry,  October  14,  1799,  the  Reverend  John  Doty  asserted 
that  for  two  years  he  had  made  excursions  to  St.  Armand.  His  first 
visit  was  in  March,  1798,  when  he  was  so  well  received  by  the  people 
that  he  promised  them  another  visit  in  the  summer.  He  was  pre- 
vented from  returning  until  January,  1799,  when  he  stayed  twelve 
days,  performing  the  ministrations  of  the  Church.  He  reported  that 
the  people  were  very  anxious  to  have  a  missionary,  that  they  were 
willing  to  subscribe  /30  annually  to  his  support,  and  that  they  plan- 
ned to  build  a  church.''   Although  Doty  thought  of  going  himself  at 

iP.  68.  See  also  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  p.  39.  Stuart  says  that 
Tunstall  came  out  in  1787  in  company  with  Langhorn.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  did  not  arrive  until  1788  (see  Ontario  Historical  Society,  Papers  and 
Records,  vol.  XXIX,  p.  48). 

20n  July  2f),  1788,  Lord  Dorchester  informed  Bishop  Inglis  that  Tunstall 
had  arrived  at  Quebec,  and  that  he  wished  the  Bishop  to  adjust  matters 
between  the  newly-nrrived  missionnry  and  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Delisle  n\  Montrefll. 
Sec  Kelley,  A  Compendium  of  Die  History  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Quebec, 
Inglis  to  Moriee,  Nov.  (»,  1788. 

^S.T'.C;.  Ui'porl  for  1799,  pp.  40-2. 
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this  time  as  permanent  missionary  to  St.  Armand  he  later  changed 
his  mind  and  stayed  at  WilHam  Henry.  The  first  clergyman  to  be 
stationed  at  the  mission  was  the  Reverend  R.  O.  Short. 

Robert  Ouircke  Short  belonged  to  an  old  Devonshire  family, 
and  v^as  born  at  Withycombe  Hall,  Somerset,  in  the  year  1759.  He 
was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  in 
1788.  He  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  September  21,  1783,  and 
to  the  priesthood  September  30,  1787,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  Among  other  appointments  which  he  held,  he  was  at  one 
time  Curate  at  Nettlecombe  in  Somerset.  With  his  wife  and  seven 
children  he  emigrated  to  New  York  in  1796  intending  to  take  up 
land.  He  arrived,  however,  in  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  in  October 
of  that  year  where  for  a  time  he  followed  the  profession  of  physician 
and  surgeon.  The  Reverend  John  Stuart,  in  passing  on  part  of  this 
information  to  the  Bishop  stated  that  Short  had  no  striking  talents 
but  that  he  might  be  a  useful  parish  priest.*  The  practice  of  physic 
did  not  prove  a  success,  and  Short  appealed  to  the  Bishop  for  aid  just 
at  the  time  when  Doty  was  considering  going  to  St.  Armand.  The 
Bishop's  intention,  in  that  case,  was  to  place  him  at  William  Henry, 
but  Doty's  decision  to  remain  changed  Short's  prospects.  The  Bishop 
had  extracted  from  government  a  promise  of  an  allowance  of  £100 
for  St.  Armand,  and  there  Short  was  sent,  his  stipend  to  begin  on 
November  1,  1799.  He  remained  little  over  a  year,  and  then  suc- 
ceeded Jehoshaphat  Mountain  as  Rector  of  Three  Rivers,  with  a  gov- 
ernment salary  exclusively.   He  held  this  post  until  his  death  in  1827. 

Meanwhile  the  ministry  of  the  Reverend  J.  M.  Tunstall  had 
been  a  failure  in  Montreal,  and  he  was  sent  to  succeed  Short  at  St. 
Armand  in  the  spring  of  1801.  He,  too,  remained  about  a  year, 
returning  to  Montreal  in  May,  1802.  In  a  despatch  to  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  October  24,  1804,  the  Bishop 
reported  that  Tunstall's  place  at  St.  Armand  had  been  supplied  by 
the  Reverend  Charles  Caleb  Cotton,  who  had  been  ordained  to  the 
diaconate  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  who  had  come  out  to  the 
United  States  a  few  years  previously  to  take  a  teaching  position 
in  a  seminary.    He  had  been  strongly  recommended  to  the  Lieu- 

*O.D.A.,  Stuart  to  Mountain,  Nov.  15,  1796.  Further  details  may  be  found 
in  the  Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  2,  p.  2,  Mountain  to  Moore,  Jan.  29,  1800;  ibid., 
Series  B,  vol.  28,  ''S.P.G.  1800-1844,"  p.  1,  Morice  to  Mountain,  July  20,  1800; 
Stuart,  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  p.  40. 
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tenant-Governor  of  Quebec  by  the  English  Consul  at  New  York  and 
to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  by  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  two  other 
bishops,  and  several  clergymen.  Cotton  settled  at  Missisquoi  Bay 
on  April  3,  1804,  and  was  priested  at  Quebec  on  September  9,  1804, 
being  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  St.  Armand  and 
Dunham.  "He  appears  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the  situation," 
proceeds  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  Journal,  re- 
porting the  Bishop's  letter,  "having  great  simpHcity,  becoming  grav- 
ity of  manners,  good  ability,  and  much  facility  in  communicating 
his  thoughts,  &  from  his  residence  in  America,  sufficient  familiarity 
with  the  manners  prevalent  among  their  new  settlers,  which  are  so 
apt  to  give  an  Englishman  disgust."^  Despite  great  discourage- 
ments^ he  remained  at  Missisquoi  Bay  (Philipsburg)  in  the 
Seigniory  of  St.  Armand  until  1808,  when  he  moved  to  Dunham, 
a  township  in  which  the  remainder  of  his  ministry  was  spent. 

The  mission  of  the  Township  of  Chatham  (now  in  Argenteuil 
County)'  was  opened  in  1805.  Little  is  known  about  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  establishment  of  the  mission.  The  first 
reference  to  the  Reverend  Richard  Bradford,  who  was  stationed  at 
the  settlement  is  contained  in  the  same  letter  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  which  the  Bishop  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Cotton  to  Missisquoi  Bay.  The  Journal  reads:  "He  re- 
ceived the  day  before  from  Mr.  Barclay,  the  English  Consul  at  New 
York,  a  letter  recommending  a  Mr.  Bradford,  an  English  clergyman, 
who  was  ordained  by  the  late  Bishop  Bagot,  of  whom  he  spoke  very 
highly."^  In  his  early  youth  Bradford  is  said  to  have  served  as  a 
midshipman  under  the  famous  Captain  Cook.^  According  to  one 
tradition  he  was  engaged  in  business  in  New  York  City  from  1782 
until  his  departure  for  Lower  Canada. 

5S.P.G.  Journal,  vol.  29,  pp.  68-74;  S.P.G.  Report,  1804,  pp.  45-8. 

eSome  accounts  of  these  difficulties  are  contained  in  Cotton's  letters  to  the 
Bishop,  dated  Fel).  19,  April  3,  and  May  21,  1804.  The  original  letters  are  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Stuart  A.  Wisdom  of  Sweetsburg,  Que.,  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  "Priest"  Cotton. 

7The  township  of  Chatham  was  erected  in  1799.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Wentworth,  on  the  east  by  the  parishes  of  St.  Andrews  and  St. 
Jerusalem  d' Argenteuil,  on  the  south  by  the  Ottawa,  and  on  the  west  by 
Grenville. 

«S.P.G.  Journal,  vol.  29,  pp.  68-74. 

aPascoe,  Tmo  Hundred  Years  of  (he  S.P.O.,  p.  869. 

loThornas,  Ilutory  of  the  County  of  A  rqenteuit ,  Que.,  and  Prescott,  Ont., 
p.  294. 
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Although  these  two  missions  were  all  that  were  established  in 
Lower  Canada  during  the  first  twelve  weary  years  of  the  Bishop's 
episcopate,  yet  in  the  same  period  he  received  petitions  from  at  least 
three  other  communities  asking  that  clergymen  should  be  sent  to 
them.  The  circumstances  of  the  first  petition  are  clearly  stated  by 
the  Bishop  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  November  6, 
1795.  He  informed  the  Colonial  Secretary  that  Caldwell  and 
Christie  Manors,  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  into  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  had  applied  for  a  clergyman.  Sixty-three  families  in  the 
Manors  had  agreed  to  contribute  £25  annually  to  the  support  of  a 
missionary,  and  Colonel  Caldwell  had  promised  a  donation  of  land 
and  money.  The  Bishop  asked  for  a  grant  of  £100  a  year  for  the 
proposed  mission. Portland  notified  Dorchester  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  making  this  allowance  to  the  Manors,  providing  that 
the  £25  was  guaranteed  by  the  people.  He  emphasized  that  such 
grants  were  only  temporary,  until  the  Church  lands  should  become 
productive. 

On  October  21,  1796,  the  Bishop  sent  the  Manors'  application 
to  Governor  Prescott,  Lord  Dorchester  having  in  the  meantime  re- 
turned to  England. Prescott  replied,  February  28,  1797,  stating 
that  as  soon  as  the  people  of  the  Manors  presented  a  legal  document 
guaranteeing  £25  per  annum  he  would  proceed  with  the  matter.  This 
document,  so  he  thought,  should  be  as  well  a  security  to  the  sub- 
scribers against  the  taking  of  tithes.^'*  The  Bishop  immediately  re- 
turned the  answ^er  that  he  would  endeavour  to  procure  the  document 
from  Caldwell  and  Christie  Manors,  but  he  felt  that  the  right  to 
tithe  existed  under  the  Canada  Act  and  that  the  document  in  question 
could  not  take  away  such  a  right. Three  days  later  the  Bishop  sent 
Prescott  a  copy  of  the  proposed  agreement  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Justice 
Williams,^®  whereupon  Prescott  agreed  to  produce  the  £100  as  soon 
as  the  deed  was  signed. 

At  this  juncture  General  Christie  informed  the  Bishop  that  the 
population  in  two  of  the  south-west  seigniories  on  the  west  side  of 

iiP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  72-2,  pp.  403-13,  Mountain  to  Portland,  Nov.  6, 
1795. 

i2/6id.,  vol.  75-2,  pp.  265-9,  Portland  to  Dorchester,  June  22,  1796. 
13Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  108,  Mountain  to  Prescott,  Oct.  21,  1796. 
i*Ibid.,  p.  119,  Prescott  to  Mountain,  Feb.  28,  1797. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  120,  Mountain  to  Prescott,  March  1,  1797. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  122,  Mountain  to  Prescott,  March  4,  1797. 
p.  125,  Prescott  to  Mountain,  May  12,  1797. 
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the  Richelieu  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  appointment 
of  another  clergyman  in  that  district  would  be  beneficial.  The 
Bishop  then  communicated  with  H.  W.  Ryland,  Prescott's  Secre- 
tary, on  the  subject. Ryland  replied  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
apply  for  an  additional  grant,  but  asked  whether  the  Manors  could 
increase  their  subscription  so  that  the  £100  might  be  divided  between 
two  missionaries.^^  The  Bishop  however  told  Ryland  that  the  people 
could  raise  no  more.  'T  think  Sir,"  he  continued,  "that  £125  or 
£130  a  year  cannot  suffice  for  the  decent  support  of  a  clergyman  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  Province  ....  I  must  confess  that  I  sh'd  propose 
such  a  sum  not  only  with  reluctance  but  with  very  little  expectation 
of  Success.  A  certain  degree  of  temporal  respectability,  &  cir- 
cumstances above  absolute  penury  are  necessary  to  make  any  Minis- 
ter useful  who  shall  settle  in  this  Country."^^  He  proposed  that 
when  De  Montmollin  and  Veyssiere  died,  £50  should  be  deducted 
from  the  stipends  of  their  successors  and  added  to  those  of  the  pro- 
posed clergymen.  The  Governor  vetoed  this  proposal  and  there  the 
matter  rested. The  people  of  Caldwell  and  Christie  Manors  re- 
fused to  mortgage  themselves  to  provide  any  set  sum  for  a  mission- 
ary,22  and  had  to  be  content  with  occasional  ministrations  until  the 
beginning  of  settled  work  there  some  eighteen  years  later.  The 
Bishop  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  the  plan.  Refer- 
ring to  the  project  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  April 
15,  1799,  he  said:  "I  will  not  trouble  your  Grace  with  an  account  of 
the  perverseness  of  which  the  design  was  defeated. "^^ 

On  October  20,  1796,  the  Bishop  informed  Prescott  that  the 
inhabitants  of  ly'Assomption  wanted  to  obtain  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  had  visited  the  place  himself,  had  inter- 
viewed a  certain  Colonel  Conolly  (presumably  a  landowner  in 
L'Assomption)  at  Woodfield,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Governor  would 
support  the  plan.^*  Prescott's  answer  was  that  he  also  would  visit 
L'Assomption  in  the  following  year,  but  he  warned  the  Bishop  that 

i8/6irf.,  p.  132,  Mountain  to  Ryland,  May  31,  1797. 
iolbid.,  p.  134,  Ryland  to  Mountain,  June  3,  1797. 
zojbid.,  p.  135,  Mountain  to  Ryland,  June  5,  1797. 
2ilbid.,  p.  136,  Ryland  to  Mountain,  June  8,  1797. 

22This  ruling  was  later  relaxed,  at  the  Bishop's  urgent  plea.    See  P.A.C., 
Series  Q,  vol.  82,  pp.  288-99,  Portland  to  Milnrs,  July  24-,  1799. 
23Bi.shopthorpc  Pa|)ers,  Mountiiiii  to  Moore,  April  16,  1799. 
24Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  107,  Mountain  io  Prescott,  Oct.  20,  179(). 
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he  had  been  instructed  to  give  "a  most  vigilant,  constant  and  eco- 
nomical attention  to  the  pubHc  Expences  of  the  Province."-^  There 
also  the  matter  rested.  The  Reverend  John  Doty  visited  L'Assomp- 
tion  later  on  at  least  one  occasion,  but  no  mission  was  ever  opened 
there.  • 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Morice,  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  to  Bishop  Mountain,  April  17,  1802,  the 
latter  was  informed  that  the  people  of  Paspebiac  had  applied  for  a 
missionary  direct  to  London,  and  promised  to  raise  £70  annually 
for  his  support. The  Bishop  learned  subsequently  about  the  Gaspe 
situation  from  a  delegate  who  came  up  to  Quebec  expressly  for  that 
purpose.^'  This  proposal  also  came  to  naught. 

Now  for  a  glance  at  changes  in  the  old  parishes  of  Quebec, 
Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  and  William  Henry,  from  1793  to  1805. 
The  Reverend  Philip  Toosey  "took  leave  of  all  sublunary  things" 
(as  Mr.  Doty  elegantly  phrased  it)  on  September  14,  1797.  Letters 
Patent  were  immediately  prepared,  appointing  Salter  Jehoshaphat 
Mountain  Curate  and  Rector  of  Quebec,  and  authorizing  the  Bishop 
to  institute  and  cause  him  to  be  inducted  into  the  Parish  church. 
He  had  assisted  Mr.  Toosey  for  some  months  before  the  latter's 
death,  and  had  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood  on  June  12,  1796. 
This  was  the  first  Anglican  ordination  in  the  Diocese  of  Quebec, 
and  the  only  one  to  be  conducted  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Recollets. 
The  Reverend  Salter  J.  Mountain  was  "Rector"  of  Quebec  until 
his  removal  to  Cornwall  in  1816.  As  the  work  at  Quebec  increased 
it  became  necessary  to  add  to  the  staff  of  the  "English  Church." 
Writing  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  July  7, 
1800,  the  Bishop  said:  "I  ordained  on  Trinity  Sunday  last,  Mr. 
Jackson,  a  School  Master  from  England  who  has  resided  near  three 
years  at  Quebec,  whose  character  had  obtained  the  approbation  of 
persons  of  the  greatest  respectability  here  &  who  for  a  considerable 
time  past  had  been  preparing  himself,  with  my  concurrence,  by  a 
proper  course  of  study,  for  Holy  Orders  ....  His  Ex'y  Lieut.  Gov. 
Milnes  intends  for  Mr.  Jackson  the  situation  of  Evening  Lecturer 

^^Ibid.,  p.  117,  Prescott  to  Mountain,  Nov.  3,  1796. 
26lbid.,  Series  B,  vol.  28,  p.  7,  Morice  to  Mountain,  April  17,  1802. 
^Tlbid.,  p.  8,  Mountain  to  Morice,  June  13,  1802.    See  chap,  xxiii. 
2876wi.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  149,  I>etters  Patent,  Oct.  12,  1797. 
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at  Quebec. "^^  A  government  allowance  of  £100  a  year  was  attached 
to  the  office. 

In  the  autumn  of  1794  the  Bishop's  brother,  Jehoshaphat 
Mountain  was  made  assistant  to  the  Reverend  L.  J.  B.  N.  Veyssiere 
at  Three  Rivers  as  the  latter  was  incapable  of  doing  duty  there.  In 
his  report  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  February 
25,  1796,  he  states:  "Divine  service  here,  has  for  some  years  past, 
been  performed  in  the  Court  House,  but,  at  my  request,  the  engineers 
employed  by  government  to  repair  the  building,  have  separated  a  part 
of  it,  from  the  place  where  the  causes  are  tried,  for  a  Church,  which 
has  been  finished,  so  as  to  give  it  a  proper  appearance,  at  the  expence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  of  Mr.  Veyssiere  the  late  officiating 
minister,  &  myself,  &  the  parishioners  have  built  seats.  I  regularly 
perform  the  morning  and  evening  services  on  the  Sunday."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  he  paid  regular  visits  to  Machiche,  to  Riviere  du 
Loup  en  Haut,  and  that  he  had  itinerated  as  far  as  the  Indian 
Village  of  St.  Francis  ten  leagues  from  Three  Rivers  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  He  planned  later  to  go  to  Mas- 
quinonge  but  had  been  prevented  from  doing  so  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing.^°  Concerning  the  latter  place  he  wrote  three  years  later:  "It  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  this  new  Settlement  without  walking  nearly 
a  league  on  foot  (no  horse  road  being  as  yet  made),  through  woods 
which  abound  in  the  summer  with  venomous  insects ;  the  trees  of 
which  are  so  lofty  and  thick,  that  there  is  scarcely  ever  a  breath  of 
wind,  &  the  heat  is  most  oppressive. "^^  For  his  services  at  Three 
Rivers,  Mountain  received  a  government  allowance  of  £100  per 
annum.  When  Veyssiere  died,  on  March  26,  1800,  Jehoshaphat 
Mountain  was  appointed  to  the  Parish,  but  in  less  than  a  year  he 
became  Rector  of  Montreal,  being  succeeded  at  Three  Rivers  by  the 
Reverend  R.  Q.  Short. 

David  Chabrand  Delisle,  Rector  of  Montreal,  died  on  June  30, 
1794.    It  was  the  Bishop's  wish  that  his  brother  should  be  the  next 

•^^Ibid.,  vol.  2,  p.  12,  Mountain  to  Portland,  July  7,  1800.  Further  biogra- 
phical details  concerning  .John  Jackson  arc  contained  in  the  Ciuirch  Chronicle 
for  the  Diocese  of  Montreal,  November  and  December,  18()1.  He  was  for  a 
short  time  domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Bishoj),  being  appointed  on  Dec.  3,  1808. 

30Q.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  3,  Jehoshapliat  Mountain  to  Morice,  Feb.  26, 
1796.  The  building  referred  to  by  Mountain  is  the  present  St.  James  Church, 
Three  Itivers,  part  of  the  old  Recollet  Monastery. 

■i^Ibid.,  same  to  same,  Nov.  5,  1799. 
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incumbent,  but  Lord  Dorchester  thought  otherwise.  Writing  to 
Dundas,  July  5,  1794,  the  Governor-in-Chief  said: 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Revd  Mr.  Delisle  on  the  30th  ultimo 
I  have  appointed  the  Revd  Mr.  Tunstall  to  the  Living  of  Montreal,  as  he  had 
been  sent  there  about  four  years  ago  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia  under  all  the  Assurances  that  could  be  given  him  here  of  succeeding 
to  that  Gentleman's  preferments,  and  his  character  is  such  in  every  respect 
as  to  induce  me  to  recommend  him  for  His  Majesty's  Approbation  as  Chaplain. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  found  myself  unable  to  comply  with  the  wish 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec  who  applied  to  me  in  favour  of  his  Brother, 
whom  I  should  otherwise  have  been  very  happy  to  promote,  his  character  and 
abilities  being  such,  as  perfectly  qualify  him  for  the  situation. 32 

The  Reverend  J.  M.  Tunstall  had  been  appointed  to  assist 
Delisle  at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Inglis  in  1789,  and  it  was,  in  a 
way,  only  fair  that  he  should  be  the  late  Rector's  successor.  But 
he  was  a  continual  source  of  worry  to  the  Bishop.  Shortly  after  his 
appointment  he  married  Sarah  Christie,  second  daughter  of  General 
Gabriel  Christie,  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Lower  Canada,  the 
ceremony  being  conducted  by  the  Reverend  J.  C.  Ogden,  an  Am- 
erican clergyman,  without  banns  or  licence. The  Bishop  was  na- 
turally scandalized  and  insisted  that  the  ceremony  be  repeated,  this 
time  by  the  Reverend  John  Doty  of  William  Henry. 

In  July,  1796,  Tunstall  went  to  England  on  leave  of  absence, 
but  his  conduct,  on  his  return,  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  congregation  of  Christ  Church  and  he  was  requested  to  resign. 
The  Bishop  placed  him  at  St.  Armand  where  he  remained  from  the 
winter  of  1801  to  the  month  of  May,  1802.  He  then  returned  to 
Montreal,  without  his  Diocesan's  knowledge  and  in  the  following 
year  was  once  more  acting  as  Chaplain  to  the  garrison.  Even  in 
this  position  he  had  drawn  a  sharp  rebuke,  a  few  years  previously, 
from  the  Duke  of  Kent,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in 
British  North  America. The  Bishop's  patience  was  now  exhausted, 
and  the  refractory  clergyman  was  dismissed.  He  died  at  Montreal 
in  1840.  When  Tunstall  went  to  St.  Armand  in  1801  the  Bishop's 
original  plan  was  finally  carried  out,  and  Jehoshaphat  Mountain 
became  Rector  of  Montreal,  a  post  which  he  held  until  his  death  in 

32P,A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  68,  p.  154,  Dorchester  to  Dundas,  July  5,  1794. 
33Q.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  3,  Bishop  to  Simcoe,  July  15,  1795;  O.D.A., 
Bishop  to  Stuart,  June  25,  1795. 

34Register  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 

3'iP.A.C.,  Series  C,  vol.  63,  p.  34,  Duke  of  Kent  to  Hunter,  Sept.  21,  1799. 
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1817.  The  new  Rector  received  a  Lambeth  degree  of  D.D.  on  his 
appointment.^^ 

Almost  as  troubled  as  that  of  Tunstall  was  the  ministry  of 
the  Reverend  John  Doty  at  William  Henry.  Writing  from  New 
York,  August  26,  1793,  to  Dr.  Morice,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  he  informed  the  Society  that  he  had 
been  offered  the  Church  of  Brooklyn  on  Long  Island,  and  that  he 
would  resign  at  William  Henry  in  the  following  March.^^  In  a  later 
letter  to  Dr.  Morice  he  went  into  further  detail  concerning  his  wish 
to  resign,  telling  of  his  disagreeable  situation  at  William  Henry.^* 
On  January  11,  1794,  the  Bishop  received  a  petition  from  Doty's 
parishioners  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  successor. Doty 
changed  his  mind,  however,  and  returned  to  his  post  in  Canada.  He 
was  an  assiduous  missionary,  travelling  to  St.  John's  and  Chambly, 
and  frequently  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  to  conduct  services  at 
Berthier.  In  1798  and  1799  he  visited  St.  Armand.^^  His  obser- 
vations at  this  place  made  him  anxious  to  go  there,  a  plan  approved 
by  the  Bishop,  who  knew  full  well  that  the  change  would  be  welcome 
both  to  the  restless  missionary  and  to  his  flock. But  a  satisfactory 
agreement  could  not  be  reached,  and  Doty  remained  at  William 
Henry.*^  Finally  in  1802  the  Bishop  received  a  petition  from  a 
group  of  parishioners  of  William  Henry,  asking  for  Doty's  removal. 
He  resigned  on  November  1  of  that  year,  to  his  Diocesan's  great 
rehef.  "The  conduct  of  these  two  gentlemen  [Doty  and  Tunstall] 
has  given  me  continual  uneasiness  from  my  first  coming  to  this 
country,"  the  Bishop  wrote  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel.*^  For  many  years  before  his  death  on  November  23, 
1841,  Doty  taught  school  at  Three  Rivers.  His  successor  at  William 
Henry  was  the  Reverend  James  Sutherland  Rudd,  formerly  mission- 
ary at  Cornwall.    The  latter  remained  there  until  his  death  in  1808. 

seBishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Moore,  Oct.  26,  1801. 
37Q.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  3,  Doty  to  Morice,  Aug.  2(),  1793. 
3slbld.,  Doty  to  Morice,  Oct.  14,  1793. 
•i»Montreal  Diocesan  Archives  (M.D.A.). 
40S.P.G.  Reporl,  1799. 

•uBishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Moore,  A})ril  15,  1799. 
42Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  2,  p.  2,  Mountain  lo  Morice,  Jan.  29,  1800. 
■i^IhuL,  Series  B,  vol.  28,  p.  9,  Mountain  to  Morice,  June  25,  1803. 
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THE  BISHOP  IN  ENGLAND  1805-1808 

jpLANS  were  laid  for  a  visit  to  England  as  early  as  1802.  On 
July  15  of  that  year  Jacob  Mountain  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  asking  the  latter's  opinion  of  the  prospect  of  translation  to 
an  English  bishopric.  The  question  of  the  education  of  his  two 
older  sons  was  also  occupying  the  Bishop's  mind,  and,  in  addition, 
the  necessity  of  giving  up  Woodfield  and  the  winter  house  on  St. 
Louis  Street,  and  seeking  another  place  of  abode.  He  confided  to 
Tomline  his  great  disappointment  at  the  condition  of  things  in 
Quebec  and  that  he  considered  himself  in  honourable  exile. ^  Tom- 
line's  sensible  reply  stated  that  he  had  never  heard  Mr.  Pitt,  or  any 
official,  mention  the  possibility  of  translation.  He  also  queried 
whether  the  Bishop  were  old  enough,  or  had  been  in  Canada  long 
enough  to  merit  such  consideration.  Bishop  Inglis,  though  of  in- 
ferior rank,  might  be  considered  as  having  superior  claims  because 
of  his  longer  term  of  office.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1803  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Commissary  Stuart: 
"Near  ten  years  experience  has  shown  me  how  little  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  representations  to  H  :M  :  Ministers  made  by  Letter; 
I  have  therefore  at  last  determined  to  go  home,  to  collect  all  my 
strength,  &  to  make  one  great  effort,  for  putting  the  Church  of 
England  in  these  Provinces  upon  a  proper  &  respectable  footing."^ 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  his  application  for  leave 
of  absence  and  then  his  change  of  plan.  In  the  winter  of  1803  he 
asked  Milnes  for  permission  to  return  to  England  the  following 
spring,  a  request  which  was  immediately  granted.'*  But  again,  on 
May  26,  1804,  he  told  Stuart  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would 
go.^  A  little  later  he  wrote  once  more  to  Tomline,  in  deeper  depres- 
sion than  in  the  previous  year.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
had  not  replied  to  his  letter  of  a  year  before,  Lord  Hobart  had  mis- 

iQ.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  2,  p.  42,  Mountain  to  Tomline,  July  15,  1802. 
^Ibid.,  p.  43,  Tomline  to  Mountain,  Nov.  2,  1802. 
•'•O.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  March  17,  1803. 

4Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  2,  p.  55,  Milnes  to  Mountain,  Dec.  23,  1803.  It  was 
later  considered  by  Pitt  and  Camden  that  in  granting  this  permission  Milnes 
was  exceeding  his  powers  (see  ibid.,  p.  80,  Tomline  to  Mountain,  March  28, 
1805). 

■^O.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  May  2G,  1804. 
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understood  his  attitude  towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  Church.  He  wanted  to 
resign.  His  sons  Jacob  and  George  must  go  to  England  as  their 
tutor  Mr.  Feilde  felt  that  they  were  now  prepared  for  more  advanced 
instruction.*^  Tomhne  sent  an  encouraging  reply.  He  had  shown 
Jacob  Mountain's  letter  to  William  Pitt  who  had  been  completely 
unfamiliar  with  happenings  in  Quebec  since  the  latter  had  been  in 
office  before.  Pitt  and  Camden  would  communicate  on  the  subject 
if  the  pressing  business  of  the  War  permitted  it,  although  the 
threatened  invasion  by  Bonaparte  had  passed  off.  Tomline  consoled 
his  correspondent  by  saying  that  Hobart  was  incompetent  and  that 
the  Archbishop  was  losing  his  memory.'  On  October  1,  1804,  the 
Bishop  informed  Stuart  that  he  was  not  going  home  that  year,  but 
would  go  and  take  the  whole  family  with  him  the  following  spring.^ 
In  the  hope  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in  England  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Camden  offering  his  resignation  and  his  willingness 
to  accept  any  Enghsh  post  not  inferior  in  salary  to  that  which  he  left 
when  he  came  first  to  Quebec.^  In  a  further  letter  to  Tomline  he 
stated  his  desires  more  explicitly — translation  to  a  tolerable  English 
bishopric,  or  a  pension  plus  a  country  living,  or  an  improvement  in 
his  present  position  at  Quebec.  He  added  that  a  stipend  of  £1,000 
per  annum  in  England  would  be  better  for  himself  and  his  children 
than  £2,000  in  Quebec.^"  Camden's  involved  but  plain  discourage- 
ment of  the  Bishop's  first  proposal  is  contained  in  a  letter  of 
January  3,  1805,  in  reply  to  the  latter's  long  communication  of  the 
previous  October  24:  "I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  your  Lordship, 
that  I  cannot  give  you  any  encouragement  to  expect  that  I  should 
conceive  it  in  any  degree  fitting  to  recommend  to  His  Majesty  that 
your  Lordship  should  divest  yourself  of  your  Diocese,  tho'  I  shall 
be  extremely  desirous  of  relieving  you,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  in 
the  power  of  Government,  from  the  inconveniences  you  state  your 
situation  to  labour  under  at  present. "^^ 

6Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  2,  p.  66,  Mountain  to  Tomline,  June  21,  1804. 
Matthew  Smithers  Feilde,  B.A.  (Cantab.)  lived  at  the  Bisliop\s  house  and 
conducted  the  education  of  the  Mountain  sons.  He  was  made  a  Deacon  at 
Quebec  on  Aug.  22,  1801,  and  priested  on  June  2,  1804. 

Tibid.,  p.  GC,  Tomline  to  Mountain,  Sept.  8,  1804. 

80.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  Oct.  1,  1804. 

wP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  9(),  p.  171,  Mountain  to  Camden,  Oct.  24,  1804. 
inQ.D.A.,  Scries  C,  vol.  2,  p.  G9,  Mountain  to  Tomline,  Oct.  26,  1804. 
iiP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  108,  pp.  148-9,  Camden  to  Mountain,  Jan.  3,  1806. 
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111  view  of  his  impending  departure  Jacob  Mountain  exchanged 
two  letters  with  Charles  IngHs,  offering  to  promote  any  of  the 
latter's  wishes  in  England.  To  the  first  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia 
made  a  courteous  acknowledgement,'-  and  to  the  second  he  replied: 
I  am  unspeakably  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  the  friendly  offer  of  your 
service  in  promoting  any  personal  object,  that  I  might  have  in  view;  &  were 
there  any  such  object,  I  would  readily  &  thankfully  embrace  the  offer.  But 
at  my  period  of  life,  being  far  advanced  in  years,  the  only  ambition  I  feel  is 
to  promote  the  interests  of  Religion  &  of  our  most  Excellent  Church  in  these 
Colonies,  as  well  as  those  of  Literature  &  Religious  Education  in  our  College. 
For  reasons  peculiar  to  myself  I  have  hitherto  declined  a  seat  in  our  Council 
which  could  have  been  easily  obtained.  Yet  it  might  be  proper  &  of  much 
benefit  if  my  Successors  should  be  members  of  Council.i3 

Tomline  informed  the  Bishop  that  he  had  talked  over  the  latter's 
prospects  with  Camden  and  Pitt,  but  he  agreed  with  Camden's  opin- 
ion that  no  hope  of  translation  could  be  held  out.  He  did,  however, 
hint  that  the  episcopal  salary  might  be  raised. 

On  August  4,  1805,  the  Mountains  sailed  from  Quebec,  and 
arrived  in  England  by  the  second  week  of  September.  On  Septem- 
ber 20  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Camden  asking  for  an  interview. 

One  of  the  Bishop's  first  tasks  in  England  was  to  promote  the 
claims  of  Jonathan  Sewell  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Lower  Canada. 
The  previous  May,  when  writing  to  Tomline,  he  had  mentioned  the 
death  of  Chief  Justice  Elmsley,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suit- 
able successor.  His  opinions  of  two  aspirants  for  the  vacant  office 
were  not  flattering.  Monk,  Chief  Justice  of  Montreal,  was,  so  he 
said,  a  man  of  profligacy,  an  open  infidel,  notorious  for  partiality 
yet  a  man  of  abihty.  Alcock,  Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada  was  a 
low  man,  without  dignity,  decorum,  or  sobriety  of  manners,  and  was 
ignorant  both  of  the  French  law  and  language. "Mr.  Sewell, 
H.M.  Attorney  GenV  proceeded  the  Bishop,  "is  a  man  of  good  moral 
character,  good  abilities,  an  excellent  lawyer  &  of  great  experience 
— He  has  not  always  acted  as  I      wish  respecting  Eccles :  affairs : 

12Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  2,  p.  76,  Inglis  to  Mountain,  March  5,  1805. 

i3/6ifZ.,  p.  91,  Inglis  to  Mountain,  Oct.  19,  1805.  Inglis  was  appointed  to 
the  Executive  Council  of  Nova  Scotia  on  Oct.  8,  1808.  Vide  Harris,  Charles 
Inglis,  p.  127. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  80,  Tomline  to  Mountain,  March  28,  1805. 

^■^Ibid.,  p.  90,  Mountain  to  Camden,  Sept.  20,  1805. 

lejohn  Stuart  confided  to  the  Bishop  that  Alcock  was  "more  conversant 
with  the  Statutes  at  large,  than  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  works"  (O.D.A.,  Stuart 
to  Mountain,  May  11,  1801). 
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but  he  is  a  sound  Churchman.  .  .  ."^^  But  neither  the  Bishop's  ap- 
peals, nor  the  effort  of  Milnes  towards  the  same  end,  were  able  to 
achieve  their  object.  Henry  Alcock  was  appointed  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  as  Chief  Justice  of  Lower  Canada,  Writing  to  Sewell  the 
Bishop  said : 

I  hope  it  is  unnecessary  to  assure  you  that,  for  my  part,  I  have  omitted 
nothing  upon  this  occasion  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  do,  Mr.  Pitt  did  not 
come  to  Town  'till  after  Lord  Castlereagh's  extraordinary  resolution  was 
taken;  &  I  had  consequently  no  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him  upon  it. 
But  I  had  an  opportunity  which  at  the  time  I  fancied  to  be  a  fortunate  one, 
of  fully  stating  my  sentiments  to  Lord  Camden,  (who  is  uncle  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh)  &  as  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  struck  with  what  I  advanced,  &  told  me 
that  he  was  that  day  going  to  dine  &  sleep  at  his  Nephew's,  I  had  no  doubt 
in  my  own  mind  that  he  would  elfectually  interfere;  but  I  have  since  found, 
that  the  thing  was  at  that  very  time  decided;  tho'  he  evidently  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter.  Such  was  Lord  Castlereagh's  caution  that  the  very  same  hour 
in  which  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  under  Secretary  of  State  upon 
this  subject,  in  which  he  appeared  as  entertaining  my  opinion  upon  it,  as  a 
matter  yet  undecided,  in  that  same  hour  Mr.  A.  called  at  my  house  &  announced 
himself  as  C.  Justice  of  Quebec! 

The  Bishop  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  talked  with  Pitt  about 
Quebec  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  that  the  latter  had  promised  that 
Castlereagh  and  he  himself  would  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
subject. 

Another  task  pursued  by  the  Bishop  during  his  stay  in  England 
was  that  of  procuring  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  church  at  Mon- 
treal, to  replace  the  first  Christ  Church,  the  former  Chapel  of  the 
Jesuits,  destroyed  by  fire  in  June,  1803,  John  Strachan  was  an 
eyewitness  of  the  burning,  and  mentioned  it  in  a  letter  to  Richard 
Cartwright  of  Kingston :  ''After  writing  this  letter  a  most  alarming 
fire  broke  out  in  the  suburb  of  St,  Lawrence,  and  no  sooner  were 
all  the  engines  arrived  and  the  water  buckets  collected  with  the 
people  busy,  than  the  cry  went  that  the  prison  was  in  flames, — the 
townsmen  left  the  suburbs  instantly,  and  hardly  got  to  the  walls 
when  the  prison  and  English  Church  were  in  one  flame — the  fire 
flew  from  these  buildings  to  the  lower  street,  &  the  Post  Office,  with 
several  houses  around  it  were  consumed. "^^ 

A  committee  of  parishioners  petitioned  Milncs  for  "a  scite  near 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Church,"  as  the  old  prison  site  which  was  offered 

i7Q.D,A.,  Series  C,  vol,  2,  p.  83,  Mountain  to  Tomline,  May  16,  1806. 
isSewell  Papers,  Mountain  to  Sewell,  Nov.  3,  1805, 

i?>T.P,L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Strachan  to  Cartwright,  .Time  6-8,  1803. 
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to  them  was  not  considered  suitable.  This  petition  was  sent  by  the 
Bishop  to  Milnes,^°  and  by  the  latter  transmitted  to  Hobart.^^  The 
prayer  was  granted^"^  and  work  was  immediately  begun  on  the  Notre 
Dame  Street  site.  The  Bishop  made  a  special  trip  to  Montreal  to 
lay  the  corner  stone  on  June  21,  1805.  As  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  raising  money  to  build  the  rather  pretentious  structure  the  con- 
gregation urged  the  Rector,  Dr.  Mountain  (who,  in  turn,  prevailed 
on  his  episcopal  brother),  to  petition  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
for  aid.  Expenses  would  amount  to  between  £6,500  and  £7,000,  so 
Jacob  Mountain  wrote  to  Archbishop  Manners  Sutton,  and  of  this 
sum  the  congregation  could  provide  about  £3,000.  The  corporation 
and  merchants  of  London  were  also  invited  to  contribute  to  the 
building  fund.^^  The  Archbishop  replied  that  he  had  presented  the 
Montreal  petition  to  Pitt,  but  that  the  Bishop  should  speak  to  the 
Prime  Minister  personally  on  the  subject. 

But  Pitt's  death  disarranged  all  the  Bishop's  plans,  and  for  two 
years  the  petition  was  forgotten.  On  January  15,  1808,  the  Bishop 
again  asked  the  Archbishop  whether  the  latter  was  going  to  raise  a 
subscription  for  JMontreal.^^  The  reply  was  that  government's 
attention  would  be  drawn  to  the  matter. Not  long  after,  the  Arch- 
bishop informed  Jacob  Mountain  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Perceval, 
holder  of  the  strings  of  the  national  purse,  regarding  the  Montreal 
church,  and  that  Castlereagh  would  also  be  approached. A  week 
later  the  Archbishop  wrote  that  a  government  grant  would  be  made 
and  that  this  would  render  a  further  subscription  unnecessary.^^ 
On  the  same  day  the  Bishop  told  Castlereagh  of  the  situation  at  Mon- 
treal, saying  that  £4,000  would  be  needed  to  complete  the  church. 

Although  the  conclusion  of  the  story  extends  beyond  the  time 
limit  set  for  this  chapter  it  may  be  well  to  complete  it  here.  The 
Bishop's  expectation  of  an  immediate  grant  was  disappointed.  He 

20P.A.C.,  Series  S,  vol.  60,  p.  20,  Mountain  to  Milnes,  Jan.  23,  1804. 

2ilbid.,  Series  Q,  vol.  94,  pp.  55-6,  Milnes  to  Hobart,  Feb.  25,  1804. 

22lbid.,  vol.  94,  p.  231,  Milnes  to  Hobart,  Aug.  14,  1804.  Acknowledgement 
of  the  granting  of  the  petition  is  contained  in  this  despatch. 

23Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  2,  pp.  74-6,  Mountain  to  Manners  Sutton,  Dec. 
20,  1805. 

2ilbid.,  p.  94,  Manners  Sutton  to  Mountain,  Dec.  21,  1805. 
25lbid.,  vol.  4,  p.  4,  Mountain  to  Manners  Sutton,  Jan.  15,  1808. 
26lbid.,  p.  5,  Manners  Sutton  to  Mountain,  Jan.  23,  1808. 
27lbid.,  p.  26,  Manners  Sutton  to  Mountain,  April  22,  1808. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  30,  same  to  same,  April  29,  1808. 

29P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  108,  pp.  176-7,  Mountain  to  Castlereagh,  April 
29,  ]808. 
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wrote  to  Edward  Cooke,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  on  October  27, 
1808,  after  his  return  to  Quebec,  saying  that  Montreal  had  shown  him 
scant  courtesy  when  he  went  up  for  a  confirmation.^^  A  further  full 
recapitulation  of  all  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  Montreal  was  made  in 
a  letter  to  Cooke,  July  7,  1809.  The  Bishop  stated  that  he  had  talked 
the  matter  over  many  times  with  the  Archbishop,  had  spoken  to 
fourteen  bishops  at  Lambeth,  and  had  set  on  foot  applications  to  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But  the  Archbishop's 
assurance  had  made  him  cease  his  labours,  and  since  then  no 
further  progress  had  been  made.^^  Castlereagh  sent  a  sharp  reply 
asking  the  Bishop  for  a  memorial  to  Parliament  and  an  assurance 
that  £4,000  would  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  work.^^  On  the 
same  day  in  Quebec,  Lieutenant-Governor  Craig  was  sending  a 
petition  from  Christ  Church,  Montreal,  to  Castlereagh.^^ 

A  year  and  a  half  later  Ryland  informed  Peel  that  £4,000  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  church. Part  of  the  reason  for  this  last 
long  delay  was  presently  revealed  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
grant  had  been  made  to  Montreal,  Upper  Canada.  On  hearing  this 
the  Bishop,  with  justifiable  indignation  commented  to  James  McGill, 
one  of  the  Montreal  Commissioners  for  the  erection  of  the  church, 
that  the  delay  had  been  caused  by  a  "Solecism  that  might  justly  draw 
disgrace  &  punishment  upon  a  Schoolboy !  Yet  from  this  worse 
than  schoolboy  blunder  has  your  Church  lost  two  years  at  least  of 
progress,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  it  must  sustain  from  so  long 
remaining  in  an  unfinished  state. "^^  The  bills  of  exchange  finally 
arrived  on  January  12,  1812,^^  six  years  after  the  first  step  was  taken 
to  secure  the  grant. ^" 

At  the  beginning  of  his  stay  in  England  the  Bishop  might  have 
held  reasonable  hope  that  the  main  purpose  of  his  journey — to 
persuade  the  government  to  follow  up  its  official  eighteenth-century 

30Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  4,  p.  51,  Bishop  to  Cooke,  Oct.  27,  1808. 
^^Ihid.,  p.  54,  same  to  same,  July  7,  1809. 

32P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  3,  pp.  206-8,  Castlereagh  to  Mountain,  Sept. 
8,  1809. 

33/6irf.,  vol.  110,  pp.  12-16,  Craip  to  Castlereagh,  Sept.  8,  1809. 
34 McGill  rnivcrsity  Library,  Ryland  Photostats,  Ryland  to  Peel,  May 
10,  1811. 

35Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  4,  p.  89,  Mountain  to  McGill,  Sept.  9,  1811. 
36//nU,  vol.  5,  p.  1,  Jan.  12,  1812. 

37Evc.n  this  amount  did  not  complete  Christ  Church.  On  Feb.  25,  1819, 
the  Rector  and  Wardens  })clitioned  the  Legislative  Council  for  further 
assistance  (M.I). A.). 
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ecclesiastical  policy — would  meet  with  a  measure  of  success. 
William  Pitt  was  once  again  Prime  Minister^^  and  Bishop  Tomline's 
voice  was  potent  once  more  in  church  politics.  But  disappointments 
crowded  in  thick  and  fast.  The  news  of  the  admission  of  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Octave  Plessis,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Coadjutor, 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  Council  as  Bishop  of  Quebec,  was 
the  first  reverse.    The  next  was  Pitt's  death,  in  January,  1806. 

Long  before  this  reaches  you  [the  Bishop  wrote  to  Sewell]  you  will  have 
learnt  that  event  which  has  so  deeply  affected  all  my  expectations,  &  all  my 
hopes,  with  respect  both  to  this  Country  &  to  Canada, — &  wliich  has  snatched 
from  under  my  feet  the  only  ground  upon  which  I  could  reasonably  presume 
upon  being  useful  to  my  friends. .  . .  Mr.  Windham's  Bill  for  the  Improvement 
of  our  Military  System  occupies  him  so  much  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  get 
his  attention  for  some  time  to  come  to  any  other  subject.  Lord  Grenville  is 
so  much  engrossed  by  Parliamentary  Business,  that  he  will  be  incapable  for 
6  or  6  weeks  (as  he  has  told  me)  of  giving  any  effectual  consideration  to  the 
affairs  of  our  Colony.  But,  after  that  time,  he  has  promised  me  that  he  will 
do  it.  He  has  allowed  me  a  full  opportunity  of  stating  in  conversation  my 
own  views  of  things,  &  I  almost  flatter  myself  that  he  does  not  wholly  dis- 
approve them.  Nous  verrons. — I  have  been  so  often,  &  of  late  so  bitterly 
disappointed  that  I  can  not  be  sanguine,  but  it  is  weakness  to  despair.39 

Later,  the  Bishop  had  an  interview  with  Windham  and  followed 
it  up  with  an  explanatory  letter.*^ 

Indications  are  not  lacking  that  the  Bishop's  proposals  met  with 
some  attention.  A  document  entitled  "Church  Establishment  in  the 
Canadas,"  drawn  up  by  a  British  jurist,  and  based  on  the  Bishop's 
earlier  letters  to  Milnes  and  Camden  gave  recommendations  for 
carrying  out  a  few  of  his  Lordship's  plans. "Observations"  on 
this  document  were  made  by  another  unknown  hand,  and  further 
comments  were  added  by  the  original  writer,  as  well  as  by  the  Bishop 
himself.  Castlereagh  made  a  brief  summary  of  the  Bishop's 
demands. The  latter  also  communicated  with  John  King  who 
promised  to  discuss  the  problem  with  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord 
Grenville.  The  Bishop  wrote  to  King:  "I  need  not  tell  you,  for 
you  know  already,  that  my  only  hope  for  Canada  or  for  myself 
rests,  thro'  y^  friendly  assistance  upon  Lord  Grenville."    But  as 

38Pitt  was  out  of  office  from  1801  to  1804. 

39Sewell  Papers,  Mountain  to  Sewell,  May  13,  1806. 

40Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  3,  p.  14,  Mountain  to  Windham,  Aug.  14,  1806. 
Windham  was  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies  in  the  Grenville 
administration,  1806-7. 

41P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  108,  pp.  160-6,  Sept.  7,  1806. 

^mid.,  pp.  167-72. 
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the  business  had  to  pass  through  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Bishop  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  called  at  Windham's  office 
and  had  broached  it  to  Sir  George  Shee  who  assured  him  that  he 
had  not  as  Bishop  of  Quebec  any  claim  to  expect  that  the  business 
should  be  taken  up  at  his  solicitation.  "Whereas  I,  poor  man," 
lamented  Jacob  Mountain,  ''had  all  along  supposed  that  it  was  as 
Bishop  of  Quebec  &  as  B.  of  Q.  only,  that  I  had  any  claim  to  atten- 
tion touching  the  affairs  of  my  Diocese,  &  my  own  very  unfit,  &  very 
painful  situation  in  it  ...  .  Let  me  assure  you  my  dear  Sir,  that 
both  as  Bishop  of  Quebec,  8z  as  Dr.  Mountain,  I  am, 

Yr  obliged  &  very  faithful 

friend  &  servt 

J-Q-"" 

King  sent  an  encouraging  reply  saying  that  the  affair  would  soon 
be  settled  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Bishop  had  asked  Windham  to  present  him  at  the  Queen's 
birthday.  Windham  mislaid  the  letter  and  wrote  a  note  of  profuse 
apology,  adding  that  both  he  and  Lord  Grenville  were  still  thinking 
about  the  Quebec  situation. The  Bishop  answered:  "I  am  truly 
sorry,  Sir,  that  you  find  the  subject  so  intractable.  I  was  aware 
that  it  w<i  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  beset  with  difficulties,  but  had 
hoped  that  they  w<^  vanish,  when  it  should  come  to  be  more  nearly 
examined. "^^ 

In  March,  1807,  Grenville's  ministry  fell  and  with  it  fell  the 
Bishop's  hope  of  achieving  anything  with  regard  to  the  Quebec 
establishment.  Yet  he  wrote  to  George  Canning  asking  the  latter 
to  give  him  a  good  word,  in  generar  terms,  with  the  succeeding 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Lord  Castlereagh.*^ 

Jacob  Mountain's  next  step  was  to  make  a  determined  effort 
to  resign  the  I)ishopric  of  Quebec.  His  desperate  attempts  to  accom- 
plish this  end,  without  making  shipwreck  of  his  whole  career,  present 
him  in  a  light  less  favourable  than  that  in  which  he  appears  at  any 

4.'5Q.D.A.,  Scries  C,  vol.  3,  p.        Mountain  to  King,  Doc.  15,  1806. 
^^Ihid.,  p.  'M,  Kinp  to  Mountain,  Dec.  20,  1806. 

4^IbifL,  p.  42,  Windham  to  Mountain,  Jan.  22,  1807.  Windham  seems 
later  to  have  presented  the  Bishop  at  a  Drawing  Room  at  St.  James  {ibid., 
p.  47,  Feb.  10,  1807). 

"iC'Ihid.,  J).  43,  Moimtain  to  Windham,  Jan.  24,  1807. 

'^T/hid.,  p.  .'50,  Mountain  lo  Cinninp,  A})ril  2,  1807.  Vide  ibid.,  p.  51, 
April  22,  1807,  for  C'annin^-\s  reply. 
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other  time  during  his  long  period  of  pubhc  Hfc.  He  drew  up  a 
memorial  to  the  King,  containing  a  summary  of  all  his  grievances, 
and  concluding  with  the  prayer:  "That  under  these  Circumstances, 
ill  according  with  your  Memorialist's  expectation,  unwarrantable  in 
themselves,  degrading  to  the  Church  of  England  &  directly  opposed 
to  your  Majesty's  Instructions,  your  Memorialist  humbly  prays  that 
your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  remove  him  from  a 
situation  in  which  he  has  too  struggled  with  difficulties,  disappoint- 
ments and  affliction,  in  which  he  has  suffered  both  in  his  health  & 
in  his  fortune."*^  A  copy  of  the  memorial  was  sent  to  the  Primate 
with  a  covering  letter."*^  Another  copy  was  sent  to  Portland,  who 
desired  that  either  the  Bishop  himself,  or  the  Archbishop,  or  Castle- 
reagh,  would  present  it.^*^  A  further  copy  was  sent  to  Canning  who 
replied  that  it  must  be  presented  through  the  proper  channel.^^  The 
Bishop  chafed  at  the  delay  and  again  wrote  to  Canning,^^  receiving 
the  reply  that  Castlereagh  would  grant  him  an  interview. The 
interview  was  another  disappointment  as  Castlereagh  had  adopted 
opinions  similar  to  those  of  the  Canadian  government. ^"^  A  call  was 
paid  to  Bathurst,  a  Cabinet  Minister,  whose  opinion  on  the  Bishop's 
proposals  was  that :  "In  the  present  critical  situation  in  America  to 
enforce  the  laws  would  be  very  impolitic. "^^  Yet  again  the  Bishop 
wrote  to  Canning  about  the  memorial,  "heart  sick  with  suspense," 
receiving  in  return  Castlereagh's  note  to  Canning  that  it  was  useless 
to  hope  for  an  English  bishopric. ^'^  The  Bishop  confided  the  dis- 
couraging result  to  King  who  agreed  that  no  hope  of  translation 
could  be  longer  entertained.  Canning,  he  said,  could  not  have 
accomplished  the  translation  unless  he  had  asked  it  as  his  only  object, 
and  in  satisfaction  for  his  claim  for  Church  patronage  as  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  As  for  the  memorial  the  Bishop  could  present  it 
himself  although  "to  have  an  audience  with  the  King  independent 
of  his  government  is  almost  always  a  retrograde  instead  of  a  pro- 

48P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  106-2,  pp.  409-14,  April  28,  1807. 
49Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  3,  p.  52,  Mountain  to  Manners  Sutton,  April  29, 
1807. 

^olbid.,  p.  63,  King  to  Mountain,  June  4,  1807. 

p.  66,  Canning  to  Mountain,  June  5,  1807. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  69,  Mountain  to  Canning,  June  8,  1807. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  71,  Canning  to  Mountain,  June  18,  1807. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  72,  Mountain  to  Canning,  June  23,  1807. 
^^Ihid.,  p.  79,  Bathurst  to  Mountain,  Aug.  10,  1807. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  85,  Milnes  to  Mountain,  Sept.  22,  1807. 
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gressive  motion. "^^  Even  Mrs.  Mountain  tried  to  give  her  husband 
aid  by  writing  to  Lady  Mihies.  Sir  Robert  answered  that  he  would 
intercede  with  Portland  as  soon  as  the  Bishop  made  up  his  mind 
whether  he  wanted  to  be  translated,  or  to  return  to  Quebec  with  addi- 
tional advantages.'^*  Further  letters  followed — to  the  Archbishop, 
to  Portland,  to  Canning.  Canning  reiterated  that  his  official  depart- 
ment was  not  concerned  with  the  memorial,  that  he  had  never,  since 
he  had  entered  the  Administration  asked  for  any  personal  favours, 
and  that  if  he  surmounted  his  scruples  in  this  regard  he  had  nearer 
claims. The  Bishop,  feeling  that  he  had  laid  himself  open  to 
misunderstanding,  replied : 

In  sober  truth,  all  that  I  hoped,  or  ventured  to  expect,  was  this — ^that 
from  the  recollection  of  my  affection  for  you  in  your  early  youth,  from  the 
intimacy  that  has  so  long  subsisted  between  our  respected  families,  &  from 
certain  motives  of  esteem  which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  profess  to  me, 
you  might  be  disposed,  and  in  the  family  connection  that  subsists  between 
you  and  the  D[uke]  of  P[ortland]  might  easily  find  occasion  to  serve  me 
essentially  without  asking  any  favour  by  simply  expressing  friendly  regard 
for  me  &  regret  at  the  situation  in  which  I  have  been  placed.  You  will,  I 
flatter  myself,  "free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts"  as  to  believe 
that  this  was  what  I  meant  to  ask;  &  that  I  entertained  no  wish,  upon  this 
subject,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  person  on  earth.eo 

Canning  again  offered  to  do  his  best  but  held  out  no  hope  of 
translation.^^  John  King's  comment  to  the  Bishop  was:  ''Setting 
all  personal  consideration  aside  I  never  knew  a  harder  or  more 
vexatious  case  than  your  own."^^  Another  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  the  Archbishop  to  present  the  memorial.®^ 

His  attempt  to  achieve  translation  to  the  English  bench  of 
bishops  having  failed,  nothing  remained  for  Jacob  Mountain  to  do 
except  to  resume  once  more  the  effort  of  persuading  the  government 
to  improve  his  situation  at  Quebec.  Early  in  1808  he  wrote  to 
Edward  Cooke  that  he  was  soon  to  leave  England,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  Lord  Castlereagh  would  take  some  action  with  respect  to 
the  business  which  brought  him  to  England.^''  Cooke's  reply  was 
that  Castlereagh  regretted  that  circumstances  were  not  propitious 

^Tlbid.,  p.  84,  King  to  Mountain,  Sept.  6,  1807. 
58lbid.,  p.  85,  Milnes  to  Mountain,  Sept.  22,  1807. 
f>^Ihid.,  p.  91,  Canning  to  Mountain,  Nov.  9,  1807. 
mbid.,  p.  96,  Mountain  to  Canning,  Nov.  26,  1807. 
^^Jbid.,  p.  97,  Canning  to  Moimtain,  Nov.  30,  1807. 
a^Ibid.,  p.  98,  King  to  Mountain,  Dec.  1807. 
«5jbid.,  vol.  4,  p.  4-5,  Jan.  15,  1808;  Jan.  23,  1808. 
«*Ibid.,  p.  6,  Mountain  to  Cooke,  Feb.  9,  1808. 
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for  settling  the  point,  that  there  were  strong  objections  to  bringing 
the  Quebec  ecclesiastical  problem  under  discussion,  and  that  the 
Bishop  would  possibly  agree  that  further  postponement  might  be 
necessary.  Meanwhile  the  Bishop  should  return  to  Quebec  where 
his  influence  was  needed. The  Bishop  retorted  by  saying  that  his 
influence  in  Quebec  could  hardly  be  great  "when  it  is  found  that  in 
the  course  of  near  three  years  passed  in  this  [country]  I  have  not 
had  sufficient  influence  to  obtain  even  the  least,  &  lowest  of  those 
advantages,  which  were  so  confidently  looked  for  from  the  wisdom 
and  benignity  of  H.  M.  Government."^®  Another  unsatisfactory  in- 
terview took  place  between  the  Bishop  and  Castlereagh,  but  the 
result  was  that  he  decided  to  return  to  Quebec,  since  as  he  philoso- 
phically remarked,  ''it  is  better  to  be  miserable  than  to  be  useless."^' 
Castlereagh  expressed  his  relief  that  the  Bishop  was  returning  to 
Canada,  and  said  that  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  Sir  William 
Scott  on  the  subject  of  the  Patent.®^  On  the  following  day  the  Bishop 
once  more  submitted  his  Quebec  proposals  to  Castlereagh.®^  He  also 
asked  for  an  increased  salary,  a  request  which  Castlereagh  rejected. '^^ 
Castlereagh  did  submit  certain  queries  on  the  powers  contained  in 
the  Bishop's  Patent  to  John  Nichol,  the  Advocate-General,  whose  in- 
adequate report  made  in  reply  depended  upon  action  being  taken 
by  the  law  officers  in  Quebec. '^^  In  transmitting  Nichol's  report  to 
the  Bishop,  Castlereagh  informed  him  that  the  salaries  of  ministers 
at  Quebec,  Montreal,  William  Henry,  York,  and  Kingston  were  to 
be  raised  and  that  in  lieu  of  a  See  house  the  Bishop  was  to  be  given 
an  extra  £400  a  year.  He  was  also  authorized  to  look  for  such  a 
house.^^ 

Castlereagh  arranged  as  well  an  interview  between  the  Bishop 
and  King  George  HI,  a  most  unsatisfactory  meeting,  from  the 
Bishop's  viewpoint.  Describing  it  to  Canning  the  Bishop  said  :  "For 
want  of  presence  of  mind,  I  left  H.  M.  under  the  influence  of  opin- 
ions injurious  both  to  my  Clergy  &  myself.    Of  them  I  know  not 

esBishopthorpe  Papers,  Cooke  to  Mountain,  Feb.  18.  1808. 

66P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  108,  pp.  103-9,  Mountain  to  Cooke,  Feb.  20,  1808. 

«7Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  4,  p.  10,  Mountain  to  Castlereagh,  March  28,  1808. 

68/6td.,  p.  11,  Castlereagh  to  Mountain,  March  28,  1808. 

6976td.,  p.  13,  Mountain  to  Castlereagh,  March  29,  1808. 

7076id.,  p.  17,  Mountain  to  Castlereagh,  April  6,  1808;  vide  ibid.,  p.  18, 
Castlerea^  to  Mountain,  April  9,  1808. 

71P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  108,  pp.  142flF.,  April  23,  1808;  ibid.,  p.  130,  Nichol 
to  Castlereagh,  April  23,  1808. 

72Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  4,  p.  81,  Castlereagh  to  Mountain,  April  26,  1808. 
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why  he  spoke  in  very  unfavourable  terms,  &  I  failed  to  defend  them 
as  they  ought  to  have  been  defended.  .  .  .  But  my  most  serious 
mortification  arose  from  H.  M.  cautioning  me  against  Methodism, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  S.,  in  a  tone  &  manner  which  appeared  very 
unequivocally  to  imply  suspicion  of  it  in  myself."  He  enclosed  two 
pamphlets  of  his  own  which  he  asked  Canning  to  present  to  the 
King's  scrutiny  in  an  effort  to  counteract  the  bad  impression." 

The  Bishop,  before  his  departure,  obtained  the  promise  of  one 
further  advantage  to  himself — a  grant  of  land  in  Upper  Canada. 
The  outline  of  his  experience  in  this  connection  is  as  follows.  When 
the  Bishop  was  in  York  in  1799  the  question  of  land  grants  to 
executive  councillors  came  up  for  discussion  and  General  Hunter 
persuaded  him  that  he  was  eligible  for  a  grant.  But  when  he  heard 
that  objection  to  his  application  was  likely  to  be  taken  on  the  score 
of  non-residence  he  asked  Hunter  to  drop  the  whole  matter.'*  Not 
long  after,  however,  Portland  instructed  Milnes  to  grant  one  quarter 
of  a  Township  in  Lower  Canada  to  the  six  regularly  attending 
executive  councillors  of  that  Province,  of  which  the  Bishop  was 
one.'^ 

In  his  letter  to  Camden,  October  24,  1804,  the  Bishop  again 
brought  up  the  subject  of  the  Upper  Canadian  grant,  the  original 
intent  of  which  (so  the  letter  stated)  was  to  indemnify  members 
who  had  to  move  from  Niagara  to  York  when  the  seat  of  government 
was  changed.  The  Bishop  admitted  that  he  had  no  claim  on  that 
score,  but  that  other  claims,  on  no  better  foundation,  had  been 
favourably  received.  He  argued  that  his  visitations  were  expen- 
sive; that  he  had  no  house  provided  for  a  residence;  that  he  had  no 
additional  salary  as  a  Lower  Canadian  Councillor;  and  that  his 
attendance  at  that  Council  was  constant,  while  several  who  received 
salaries  rarely  attended  at  all.  On  these  grounds  he  claimed  4,000 
acres  for  himself,  and  1,000  acres  each  for  his  wife  and  six 
children.'^ 

v3/6t(/.,  p.  32,  Mountain  to  Canning,  April  29,  1808.  The  "Mr.  S."  referred 
to  in  the  draft  is  undoubtedly  Charles  James  Stewart  who  had  recently  gone 
out  as  missionary  to  St.  Armand.  At  that  period  any  evangelical  fervour 
was  dubbed  "enthusiasm"  or  "Methodism"  and  was  highly  suspect  by  "high 
and  dry"  Churchmen. 

7476tU,  vol.  2,  p.  13,  Mountain  to  Tlunter,  July  9,  1800;  O.D.A.,  Mountain 
to  Stuart,  July  9,  1800. 

7576iU,  p.  22,  Portland  to  Milnes,  .Iiinr  (i,  1801. 

Tep.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  96,  pp.  171-221,  Mountain  to  Camden,  October 
24,  1804. 
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The  Bishop  did  not  agitate  the  subject  again  until  his  return 
to  Quebec  was  imminent.  After  receiving  Castlereagh's  concessions 
he  wrote  to  Cooke  that  among  other  things  no  mention  had  been 
made  of  the  land  grant  in  Upper  Canada/^  Castlereagh  replied 
that  he  had  not  overlooked  the  matter,  and  that  he  would  communi- 
cate with  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada  on  the  point. 
He  hoped  that  the  Bishop  would  receive  a  grant  which  would  prove 
the  foundation  of  an  establishment  for  the  Mountain  family.'^^ 

After  his  return  to  Quebec  the  Bishop  wrote  Castlereagh  that 
he  had  heard  nothing  from  Governor  Gore  on  the  subject.  He  also 
referred  Castlereagh  to  his  letter  to  Camden  for  the  true  ground  of 
appHcation.  If  the  lands  were  as  valuable  as  Castlereagh  appeared 
to  think  they  were,  the  application  would  require  further  apology. '^^ 

The  business  proceeded  very  slowly.  On  June  7,  1810,  the 
Bishop  sent  to  Liverpool,  the  Colonial  Secretary  his  correspondence 
with  Camden  and  Castlereagh  on  the  point,  and  repeated  that  he 
had  never  heard  from  Gore. 

Six  years  passed.  When  the  Bishop  was  about  to  make  his 
second  journey  to  England  he  wrote  to  Adam  Gordon,  Provincial 
Agent  of  Lower  Canada,  whom  he  had  met  in  London  in  1808,  re- 
counting the  story  of  the  unsuccessful  application.  The  demand  he 
made  was  for  1.2,000  acres.  If  the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada 
received  precise  positive  directions  he  might  be  able  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  head  when  he  visited  Upper  Canada  in  the  summer.  If 
further  delay  resulted  he  would  not  resume  his  application.^"  Gore 
received  the  required  directions  and  the  grant  was  quickly  made, 
the  fees  on  the  Patent  amounting  to  £240.^^  The  Bishop  asked 
Gordon  for  a  refund,*^  apparently  with  some  success  as  the  fees  paid 
for  12,000  acres  in  Manvers  Township  amounted  to  £74.^^ 

Further  details  about  the  Lower  Canadian  grant  are  as  follows : 
On  April  17,  1816,  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Civil  Secretary  Loring  say- 

77Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  4,  Mountain  to  Cooke,  April  28,  1808. 
78P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  113,  p.  142,  Castlereagh  to  Mountain,  April  30, 
1808. 

79l6id.,  p,  143,  Mountain  to  Castlereagh,  Sept.  5,  1808. 

»oIbid.,  vol.  142,  pp.  429-32,  Mountain  to  Gordon,  Feb.  9,  1810. 

^ilbid.,  vol.  323,  pp.  255-6,  Gore  to  Mountain,  Nov.  16,  1816. 

S2lbid.,  vol.  323,  pp.  257-8,  Mountain  to  Gordon,  Sept.  20,  1817. 

83P.A.O.,  Ridout  Papers,  1818-1819.  The  Bishop  had  requested  earlier 
that  his  grant  might  be  made  from  the  Township  in  the  Eastern  District  to 
which  Simcoe  had  given  the  name  of  Mountain  in  his  honour  (Q.D.A.,  Series 
C,  vol.  6,  p.  61,  Mountain  to  Gore,  Sept.  27,  1816). 
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ing  that  several  years  before  he  had  received  7,620  acres  in  Sher- 
rington Township  and  that  now  he  wanted  the  remaining  4,380  acres 
in  Melbourne  Township.^* 

In  February,  1821,  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Ryland  the  story  of 
the  trouble  about  part  of  the  grant  in  Lower  Canada.  About  1803, 
he  related,  the  Secretary  of  State  conferred  on  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  who  had  been  laboriously  engaged  in  unravelling 
the  land  granting  business,  a  quarter  of  a  township  each,  unsolicited. 
In  June,  1803,  the  Bishop  sold  4,000  acres  to  one  McCallum  for  £833 
6.S".  6d.  But  some  of  the  lands  had  been  settled  upon,  whereupon 
McCallum  sued  the  Bishop  for  expenses  incurred  in  endeavouring 
to  obtain  possession  of  lands  purchased  from  the  latter.  To  ex- 
tinguish all  claims  the  Bishop  paid  £1,000,  and  hoped  that  govern- 
ment would  indemnify  him.^^'  Although  a  memorial  asking  for  such 
indemnification  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  Dalhousie  it  failed 
to  attain  its  object,  so  that  the  Bishop's  recompense  for  his  services 
as  Lower  Canadian  Executive  Councillor  were  not  great. 

The  final  results  of  the  Bishop's  three  years'  absence  from 
Quebec  were — the  rise  in  salary  for  six  clergy ;  £400  per  annum  in 
lieu  of  a  See  house ;  promise  of  a  land  grant  for  himself  in  Upper 
Canada ;  promise  of  further  interest  to  be  taken  by  government  in 
the  Quebec  ecclesiastical  situation.  This  was  surely  an  inadequate 
return  for  all  the  correspondence  and  unremitting  effort  that  had 
occupied  so  much  of  Jacob  Mountain's  time.  But  at  least  he  was 
able  to  renew  old  associations  and  to  be  near  his  two  sons,  Jacob 
and  George,  who  studied  under  the  Reverend  T.  Monro  at  Little 
Easton  in  Essex  until  their  removal  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1808.«^ 

84P.A.C.,  Series  S,  Internal  Correspondence,  I..  C.  Land,  Melbourne, 
April  17,  1816. 

ssBishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Ryland,  Feb.  5,  1821. 
86P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  159,  pp.  419-21,  422,  423-4. 
87Mountain,  Memoir  of  G.  J.  Mountain,  pp.  15,  17. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
TITHES  AND  RECTORIES 

CECTION  38  of  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  enacted  that  His 
Majesty  might  authorize  the  Governors  of  the  Canadas  with 
the  advice  of  their  Executive  Councils,  to  erect  parsonages  or  rec- 
tories and  endows  them  either  with  reserved  lands  or  with  glebes 
that  had  been  set  apart  in  accordance  with  instructions  issued  before 
1791.  It  was  one  of  the  Bishop's  primary  and  most  difficult  tasks 
to  see  that  this  section  of  the  Act  was  carried  out,  a  task  that  de- 
manded the  unceasing  effort  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  first  petition  asking  for  the  establishment  of  a  rectory  under 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1791  was  addressed  on  October  29,  1792, 
by  the  congregation  of  Christ  Church,  Montreal,  to  Alured  Clarke, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Lower  Canada.^  As  the  petition  expressed 
the  desire  that  the  parishioners  should  be  exempted  from  tithes  it 
may  be  as  well  to  advert  at  some  length,  first  of  all,  to  the  subject 
of  Protestant  tithes  in  the  Canadas. 

Brief  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
taking  of  such  tithes  was  contemplated  as  far  back  as  1774  and 
indeed  after  1791,  But  after  the  latter  date  proprietors  could  escape 
tithe  by  clearing  the  reserved  lands,  building  parsonage  houses,  and 
providing  an  intermediate  fund  for  the  payment  of  clergy.^  The 
story  of  the  Montreal  petition  has  also  been  carried  on  to  the  time 
of  the  Bishop's  arrival.^ 

When  the  Bishop  discovered  that  the  Chief  Justice  and  the 
Attorney-General  of  Lower  Canada  held  opposite  opinions  on  the 
legality  of  taking  tithes,  he  wrote  to  Dundas  for  clear  instructions 
on  the  point.  Portland,  the  succeeding  Secretary  of  State  gave 
an  unequivocal  reply:  "The  late  Canada  Act  .  .  ,  annexes  to  Rec- 
tories &  Parsonages  erected  under  the  same  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Rights,  Profits  and  Emoluments  belonging  to  a  Parsonage  or  Rectory 
in  England,  which  must  necessarily  include  Tythes."*  But  Portland 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Reserves  would  render  tithes 

lA  copy  is  in  the  Montreal  Diocesan  Archives. 

2Shortt   and   Doughty,   Constitutional   Documents,   p.    130,    Dundas  to 
Dorchester,  Sept.  16,  1791. 
3See  chap.  m_,  p.  24. 

4P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  69,  pp.  398-401,  Portland  to  Mountain,  Nov.  14,  1794. 
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unnecessary,  and  urged  that  the  Reserves  should  be  made  productive 
as  soon  as  possible.'' 

The  Bishop  enclosed  Portland's  reply  to  -Simcoe  and  inquired 
of  the  latter  the  possibility  of  collecting  tithes  in  Upper  Canada.^ 
In  transmitting  to  Portland  the  opinion  both  of  Simcoe  and  of 
Dorchester  on  the  subject  the  Bishop  wrote:  "With  respect  to 
Tythes,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Gov^^  Simcoe  that  in  his  Province  it 
be  in  all  respects  inexpedient  if  not  impracticable  to  collect  them. 
And  in  a  renewed  conversation  which  I  had  a  few  days  since  w^^ 
Lord  D.  his  Lordship  frankly  &  fully  stated  his  conviction  that  it 
w<^  be  utterly  impossible  to  establish  such  a  claim  in  L.C.  &  very 
dangerous  to  attempt  it."'  Attorney-General  Sewell  held  that  clergy 
were  not  entitled  to  tithes  under  the  Constitutional  Act.^  Dorchester 
sent  Sewell's  judgment  to  Portland ;  and  Simcoe,  while  telling  Port- 
land that  tithes  would  not  be  palatable  to  the  people  of  Upper  Canada 
suggested  that  the  Legislature  might  pass  an  Act  declaring  that  a 
township  or  parish  would  be  free  from  tithes  if  the  inhabitants 
would  clear  land  for  the  clergyman  and  would  help  to  build  a  par- 
sonage house  and  a  church.^  Portland  finally  submitted  the  problem 
to  William  Grant,  a  Crown  lawyer,  who  reported  that  only  Roman 
Catholics  could  collect  tithes  under  the  Act  of  1774;  that  such  right 
would  have  to  be  given  to  Protestants  by  new  and  special  enact- 
ment; that  the  King  had  the  right  to  exact  tithes,  but  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  enforce  it.^*^ 

This  general  disapproval  shook  Portland's  conviction,  but  he 
informed  Dorchester  that  if  no  tithes  were  taken,  the  Provincial 
Legislature  must  fix  some  other  mode  of  providing  maintenance  for 
the  clergy.^^ 

^Simcoe  Correspondence,  vol.  3,  p.  343,  Portland  to  Dorchester,  April  6, 
1796. 

6Q.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  3,  Mountain  to  Simcoe,  April  25,  1795. 
7lbid.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  67,  Mountain  to  Portland,  Nov.  6,  1795. 
sP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  74-2,  pp.  222-9,  Oct.  1,  1795. 

^Simcoe  Correspondence,  vol.  IV,  pp.  134-5,  Simcoe  to  Portland,  Nov. 
8,  1795. 

lop.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  77,  pp.  22G-8,  Grant  to  Portland,  Jan.  8,  179(). 

n/^?W.,  vol.  75-2,  pp.  2()5-9,  Portland  to  Dorcliestcr,  June  22,  179().  See 
also  ibid.,  vol.  82,  ])p.  288-99,  Portland  to  Milnes,  July  24,  1799.  The  Bishop 
was  apparently  not  informed  of  the  chanp^ed  o])ini()n  of  the  Colonial  Office 
for  several  months.  In  a  letter  to  Prescott,  March  1,  1797,  he  maintained 
that  tithes  were  legally  collectahle  under  the  Canada  Act  (see  Q.D.A.,  Series 
C,  vol.  1,  p.  120). 
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The  tithe  question  was  early  settled  in  l^ower  Canada,  but  it 
was  brought  up  again  several  years  later  in  Upper  Canada.  On 
March  19,  1816,  John  Strachan  wrote  to  the  Bishop  that  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  problem  he  had  advocated  the  passing  of  a  short 
declaratory  act  stating  that  the  clergy  had  no  right  to  tithes,  as  he 
felt  that  the  Clergy  Reserves  were  given  as  a  full  equivalent.  ''This 
gives  up  nothing,"  was  his  comment,  "and  sets  the  matter  at  rest 
forever."^-  The  Bill,  entitled  "An  Act  relative  to  the  right  of  Tythes 
within  this  Province"  was  brought  down  from  the  Legislative 
Council  on  March  12,  1816,  read  a  third  time  and  passed  on  March 
15,  Royal  assent  was  promulgated  by  Proclamation,  February  20, 
1823.^^  The  delay  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment did  not  ratify  the  first  bill  within  the  two  years  allowed  in  such 
cases,  and  a  similar  bill  was  accordingly  passed  by  the  Provincial 
Legislature  in  1821.^^ 

For  over  two  years  after  the  presentation  of  the  petition  of 
Christ  Church,  Montreal,  no  progress  was  made  towards  the  grant- 
ing of  a  favourable  reply.  Presently  the  Rector,  Wardens,  and 
Vestry  of  William  Henry  asked  whether  they  were  a  corporation 
having  authority  to  call  parish  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
the  people.  To  this  question  Attorney-General  Sewell  gave  a  nega- 
tive answer.^^  Whereupon  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Dorchester  that  the 
only  permanently  satisfactory  course  to  follow  was  that  of  consti- 
tuting rectories  in  these  parishes,  endowing  them  in  accord  with  the 
Act  of  1791,  and  presenting  incumbents  to  him  for  institution  and 
induction.  Only  in  this  way,  argued  the  Bishop,  could  the  civil 
establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Province  be  placed 
on  a  solid  foundation. 

Dorchester  then  asked  Portland  what  he  should  do  with  regard 
to  the  documents  he  had  received  from  Montreal  and  William 
Henry. Portland's  advice  about  William  Henry  was:  "As  to  the 
powers  of  Vestries,  Church  Wardens,  etc.,  of  Protestant  Churches, 
J  conceive  that  they  must  be  the  subject  of  Legislative  regulation, 

liiT.P.L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  March  19,  1816. 
i'52  Geo.  IV,  c.  32,  Upper  Canada. 
i4See  Lindsey,  Clergy  Reserves,  p.  6. 

i5Bishopthorpe  Papers,  Sewell  to  Dorchester,  June  10,  1795. 
16P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  74,  pp.  207-13,  Mountain  to  Dorchester,  July  15, 
17fi5. 

^■^Ibid.,  pp.  198-201,  Dorchester  to  Portland,  Oct.  10,  1795. 
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under  the  limits  and  restrictions  of  the  late  Canada  Act,  for  I  do 
not  apprehend  that  that  Act  has  the  effect  of  introducing  into  Canada 
that  part  of  our  Common  &  Ecclesiastical  Law  that  relates  to  such 
matters."^* 

This  opinion  was  passed  on  by  Dorchester  to  the  Bishop,  who  in 
turn  handed  it  over  to  Prescott.  But  the  Bishop  asked  that  rectories 
should  be  erected  first  of  all.^^  Prescott  agreed  with  the  design  but 
counselled  delay.^^  As  Bishop  and  Governor  did  not  work  together 
harmoniously,  no  further  progress  was  made  for  several  years. 

In  his  letter  to  Portland,  April  15,  1799,  the  Bishop  recounted, 
as  an  instance  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  lack  of  properly 
constituted  parishes,  the  story  of  the  Montreal  burying  ground.  The 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Presbyterians,  had 
bought  a  plot  of  land  for  a  cemetery  and  wished  to  vest  it  in  the 
Rector  of  Montreal,  the  Reverend  James  Tunstall.  But  Attorney- 
General  Sewell,  whose  opinion  was  sought  on  the  point,  claimed  that 
as  no  rectory  had  been  erected  by  government,  therefore  Mr.  Tun- 
stall was  not  a  corporation  and  could  not  hold  property  in  perpetual 
succession.  He  recommended  as  an  alternative  that  the  cemetery 
should  be  conveyed  to  a  certain  number  of  members  of  the  Anglican 
congregation  in  trust.  Sewell  believed,  so  the  Bishop  wrote,  that 
erection  of  rectories  would  obviate  this  and  other  difficulties.^^ 

In  his  reply  to  Milnes,  dealing  with  the  contents  of  this  letter 
of  the  Bishop,  Portland  wrote: 

The  next  subject  for  consideration  is,  the  Establishment  of  Rectories  and 
forming  Regulations  respecting  Church  Wardens,  Vestries,  etc.,  for  which 
it  is  evident  that  the  Executive  and  IvCgislative  authorities  of  the  Province 
alone  can  be  resorted  to  for  a  Remedy.  By  the  Canada  Act  of  31  George  3d 
Chap.  31  and  His  Majesty's  Instructions,  you  are  authorized  with  the  advice 
of  His  Majesty's  Executive  Council  to  establish  Rectories  and  Parishes,  where, 
and  as  often  as  occasion  shall  call  for  the  Exercise  of  that  power;  In  this 


iBlbid.,  vol.  76,  p.  1,  Portland  to  Dorchester,  Jan.  13,  1796.  Portland 
was  simply  transmitting  Grant's  opinion  on  the  problem.  See  ihid.,  vol.  77, 
pp.  226-8,  Grant  to  Portland,  Jan.  8,  1796. 

19Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  99,  Mountain  to  Prescott,  Aug.  25,  1796. 

20lbid.,  p.  103,  Prescott  to  Mountain,  Sept.  13,  1796. 

21P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  83,  pp.  332-69,  Mountain  to  Portland,  April  15, 
1799.  Complete  correspondence  between  the  Bishop  and  the  Attorney-General 
on  the  subject  has  been  preserved  in  the  Bish()])thorpe  and  Sewell  Papers. 
The  closeness  and  cogency  of  the  Bishop's  reasoning  si)()w  clearly  that  if  the 
Church,  when  he  was  ordained,  gained  an  admirable  administrator,  the  Bar 
lost  a  brilliant  lawyer. 
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case  therefore  you  have  to  exercise  your  own  .Judgment  and  Discretion;  and 
I  am  confident  that  with  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the  information 
and  advice  of  His  Majesty's  Servants  within  the  Province  (which  you  have 
upon  all  occasions  a  right  to  call  for)  you  will  meet  with  no  material  difficulty 
in  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  question. 

With  respect  to  the  Powders  of  Vestries,  Church  Wardens,  etc.,  of  Protes- 
tant Churches,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  is  stated  upon  that  subject  in 
my  letter  of  the  13th  January  1796,  namely,  that  they  must  be  the  subject  of 
Provincial  Regulation,  in  forming  which,  as  you  can  have  recourse  to  the 
same  assistance,  I  have  nothing  further  to  observe  upon  it.22 

Meanwhile  a  Committee  of  Council  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 
meeting  on  June  7,  1799,  had  asked  Attorney-General  Sewell's 
opinion  on  the  proper  procedure  to  follow  in  the  erection  of  parishes. 
He  accordingly  composed  a  learned  report  to  the  effect  that  such  a 
power  resided  in  the  Governor-in-Council,  and  that  the  method  to 
be  followed  was  that  of  issuing  Letters  Patent  under  the  Provincial 
Seal.23 

In  consequence  of  Portland's  instructions  Milnes  asked  the 
Executive  Council  to  take  up  the  question  of  erecting  parishes  and 
rectories  seriously.  The  Bishop  prepared  a  statement  of  the  clergy 
of  Lower  Canada  and  placed  it  before  the  Board. Herman  Witsius 
Ryland  presented  plans  for  obtaining  money  for  the  support  of  the 
Church  Establishment.^^  Finally  a  Committee  of  Council  brought 
in  the  following  recommendations:  first,  form  Protestant  parishes; 
second,  establish  a  parsonage  or  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  each  parish. 
It  was  recommended  that  the  boundaries  of  the  old  parishes  of 
Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  William  Henry,  and  Montreal  be  adopted 
as  well  for  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the  Governor- 
in-Council  could  erect  a  rectory  in  the  new  Township  of  Dunham 
when  expedient.  Again  the  Attorney-General  was  to  be  asked  for 
his  legal  opinion  on  the  proper  course  to  follow. 

The  congregation  of  Christ  Church,  Montreal,  once  more  mem- 
orialized the  Governor  on  March  8,  1802,  asking  to  be  made  into  a 
rectory.-'  As  before,  nothing  was  done.  Yet  the  Committee  of 
Council  made  so  much  progress  as  to  recommend  that  the  Attorney- 
General  prepare  an  instrument  under  the  Great  Seal  for  erecting  in 

22/6td.,  vol.  82,  pp.  288-99,  Portland  to  Milnes,  July  22,  1799. 
23Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  2,  p.  1,  Jan.  6,  1800. 
24P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  113,  pp.  134-5,  May  24,  1800. 
25Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  2,  p.  9,  June  10,  1800. 
2676/d.,  p.  10,  June  7,  1800. 
^Tlhid.,  p.  40. 
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the  Parish  of  Quebec,  a  parsonage  or  rectory  according  to  the 
EstabHshment  of  the  Church  of  England.^^ 

During  the  Bishop's  stay  in  England  from  1805  to  1808  the  sub- 
ject was  thoroughly  considered  and  frequently  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Home  government.  In  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole  list  of 
grievances  made  in  1810  to  Sir  James  Craig,  Governor-in-Chief ,  the 
Bishop  recalled  how  that  in  response  to  a  request  of  Milnes  for  advice 
in  May,  1800,  a  Committee  of  Council  had  recommended  the  forma- 
tion of  parishes  and  the  erection  of  rectories  therein.  Opposition 
from  Canadian  members,  and  uncertainty  about  the  proper  legal 
course  to  adopt,  had  put  a  stop  to  further  progress.  The  Bishop 
went  on  to  say  that  he  had  conversed  with  Castlereagh  on  the  point, 
and  that  the  latter  had  expressed  surprise  that  the  directions  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  been  obstructed.  Castlereagh  had  promised 
to  communicate  with  Craig  on  the  subject. 

Again,  Craig  addressed  queries  with  respect  to  the  erection  of 
parishes  to  a  provincial  law  officer,  Chief  Justice  Monk.^°  Again, 
nothing  was  achieved. 

The  Bishop  complained  of  the  situation  in  a  memorial  sent  to 
Earl  Bathurst,  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  presented  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  June  3,  1813.^^  He  also  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice 
of  Sir  Gordon  Drummond  in  the  following  year. 

Having  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  procuring  Clergymen,  I  will  take  this 
opportunity  of  observing,  that  it  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  unpleasant 
situation  in  which  the  Ministers  of  our  Church  are  known  to  be  placed;  without 
any  legal  possession  of  the  Livings  to  which  they  are  appointed;  without  any 
legal  connection  with  the  people  over  whom  they  are  placed;  without  any 
property  wch  they  can  legally  call  their  own.  These  evils  might  be  at  once 
removed,  by  the  formation  of  Parishes,  the  formation  and  endowment  of 
Rectories  &  the  regular  Presentation  &  Institution  of  Ministers:  a  measure 
to  well  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  any  just  ground  of  objection.32 

Writing  to  Bathurst  the  same  year  the  Bishop  said,  with  respect 
to  the  erection  of  rectories  and  parishes — "To  this,  nothing  has  been, 
&  nothing  can  be  opposed,  but  that  timid  policy,  which  has  feared  to 

28P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  92,  p.  320,  Executive  Council  minutes,  June  27, 
1803. 

■^'^Ibid.,  vol.  113,  pp.  112-33,  Mountain  to  Craig,  March  8,  1810. 
30Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  4,  ]).  74,  Aug.  10,  1810;  Christie,  History  of  Lower 
Canada,  vol.  VT,  pp.  112-17. 

31Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  5,  p.  49;  P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  124,  pp.  187-203. 
32T.P.L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Mountain  to  Drummond,  Feb.  12,  1814. 
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touch,  even  in  the  tenderest  manner,  the  prejudices  of  the 
Catholics. 

To  Sherbrooke,  on  October  22,  1816,  the  Bishop  outlined  what 
had  been  accomplished  during  the  early  years  of  Milnes's  governor- 
ship, and  then  proceeded: 

Thus  far  the  hope  of  the  Church  of  England  was  pretty  uniformly  sup- 
ported; but  these  favourable  indications  ceased;  and  ceased  upon  no  principle 
that  has  been  discoverable  by  the  Members  of  the  Church  of  England; — unless 
it  were  an  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  Government  that,  by 
making  the  necessary  provision  for  maintaining  the  worship  and  discipline 
of  that  Church,  umbrage  might  be  given  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Not  a  single  Parish  or  Rectory  has  been  erected  in  these  Provinces,  and 
consequently  not  a  single  Church  has  been  endowed,  not  a  single  Clerk  insti- 
tuted, or  inducted. 34 

On  his  second  visit  to  England,  1816-19,  the  Bishop  pursued 
the  matter  unweariedly.  He  wvott  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury that  he  would  not  return  until  an  unequivocal  order  had  been 
given  for  the  erection  of  parishes. He  enlisted  the  aid  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  who  appointed  a  strong 
committee  to  draft  a  recommendation  on  this  and  on  other  matters 
to  Lord  Bathurst.^^  The  committee  completed  its  task  on  March 
18,  1818.^^  Bathurst  acted  without  further  delay  for  on  the  follow- 
ing April  6  Archbishop  Manners  Sutton  enclosed  to  the  Bishop  an 
extract  from  Bathurst's  despatch  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Upper  Canada  authorizing  the  erection  of  rectories,  and  informed 
him  that  a  similar  despatch  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Lower 
Canada. For  this  news  the  Bishop  sent  to  Lambeth  on  the  follow- 
ing day  his  "Grateful  and  Respectful  thanks."^'' 

On  the  same  day  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Sewell  in  order  to  refresh 
his  correspondent's  mind  on  the  history  of  the  subject  since  1800. 
He  suggested  to  Sewell  that  the  best  mode  of  effecting  the  govern- 
ment's plan  would  be  to  draw  up  proper  instruments  for  the  erection 
of  parishes.*^ 

33P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  130,  pp.  536-53,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  June  6, 
1814. 

^^Ibid.,  vol.  140,  pp.  439-47,  Mountain  to  Sherbrooke,  Oct.  22,  1816. 
ssBishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Manners  Sutton,  Dec.  9,  1817. 
36S.P.G.  Journals,  Jan.  26,  1818. 
37P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  150,  pp.  148-51. 

38Bishopthorpe  Papers,  Manners  Sutton  to  Mountain,  April  6,  1818. 
i       s^Ibid.^  Mountain  to  Manners  Sutton,  April  7,  1818. 
!       40Sewell  Papers,  Mountain  to  Sewell,  April  7,  1818. 
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A  Committee  of  the  whole  Council,  under  Sewell's  chairmanship, 
meanwhile  reported  on  the  final  petition  of  the  Wardens  of  Christ 
Church,  Montreal,  praying  for  the  erection  of  a  parsonage  in  that 
city.  The  new  parish  was  to  have  identical  boundaries  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  parish  and  a  rectory  was  to  be  constituted  in  it.*^ 
The  Letters  Patent  w^ere  issued  on  August  12,  1818,  and  revised  and 
reissued  July  7,  1820.^^ 

No  further  advance  was  made  for  many  months.  The  Bishop 
informed  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  August  15, 
1821,  that  the  reason  for  delay  in  erecting  parishes  in  Upper  Canada 
was  the  slowness  in  passing  the  bill  exempting  the  province  from 
tithes.  In  Lower  Canada  the  first  cause  of  delay  was  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  death.  Further  lack  of  progress  since  Dalhousie's 
appointment  was  inexplicable,  but  some  of  it  was  owing  to  difficulty 
in  getting  correct  descriptions  of  parish  boundaries,  and  more  was 
due  "to  that  sort  of  procrastination  which  is  generally  complained 
of,  when  business  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Law."  But  he  was  hopeful  that  upon  Dalhousie's  return  the  matter 
would  be  successfully  completed.^^ 

The  following  Rectories  were  erected  during  the  Bishop's  life- 


time : 

Montreal    f  Aug.  12,  1818 

I  June    7,  1820 

Quebec   Sept.  8,  1821 

Sorel   Nov.  5,  1821 

Dunham   Nov.  5,  1821 

St.  Johns   May  10,  1822 

Charleston  (Hatley)   May  10,  1822 

Drummondville   May  10,  1822 

St.  Andrews   May  10,  1822 

Caldwell  &  Christie  Manors   May  10,  1822 

La  Corne  (Terrebonne)   May  10,  1822 

Three  Rivers   Aug.  15,  1823 

Chambly   Sept.  30,  1823 

Kingston   Jan.  19,  1824 


41P.A.C.,  State  Book  I,  Folio  306,  May  2,  1818. 

-isThese  doc-unients  are  printed  in  Adanis,  TThttory  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  ai)p.  i,  pp.  1 78-90. 

4'iQ.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  (),  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  Aug.  15,  1821. 
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TRAVELS  OF  1809  AND  1810 

'T'HE  Bishop's  absence  in  England  for  the  three  year  period  of 
1805-8  made  a  visitation  necessary  as  soon  as  possible  after  his 
return.  He  held  a  confirmation  in  Quebec  in  August/  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1808  he  performed  the  rite  in  Montreal,^  but  he  undoubt- 
edly made  the  latter  journey  in  order  to  give  to  his  brother,  Dr. 
Jehoshaphat  Mountain,  a  report  of  the  result  of  his  efforts  to  obtain 
money  for  the  building  of  the  church.  Early  in  1809  he  wrote  to 
Official  Stuart  that  he  might  not  conduct  a  visitation  of  Upper 
Canada  that  year,^  but  on  June  1  he  w^rote  again  telling  Stuart  his 
plans  for  the  forthcoming  journey.  He  proposed  to  set  out  on  June 
27  and  proceed  directly  to  Amherstburg,  holding  confirmations  on  the 
way  back  as  he  had  done  before.  Stuart  was  told  to  announce  the 
Bishop's  coming  to  the  clergy,  to  take  care  that  catechumens  should 
be  duly  instructed,  and  that  none  should  be  admitted  to  confirmation 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  Clergy  "are  to  give  to  each  candidate 
a  Ticket  containing  the  name  of  the  party,  &  signifying  that  the 
Minister  has  examined  &  approved  him,  or  her ;  which  Ticket  is  to 
be  given  to  my  Chaplain,  on  their  coming  up  to  the  Altar.  There 
must  also  be  given  them,  for  me,  previous  to  the  Confirmation,  a 
List,  containing  the  names  of  all  who  are  to  be  presented  to  me."* 
He  asked  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  ship  on  Lake  Ontario,  but  was 
told  that  troop  movements  in  Upper  Canada  would  prevent  such  a 
courtesy  being  shown  him.^  He  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Morice,  Secretary 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  that  he  was  about 
to  set  off  upon  a  visitation  of  his  entire  Diocese.^ 

He  finally  left  Quebec  on  July  12,  and  proceeded  directly  to 
Montreal."^  There  he  found  the  building  of  the  new  church  at  a 
standstill  for  lack  of  funds,  and  the  congregation  still  meeting  in  the 
St.  Gabriel  Street  Presbyterian  Church.  He  then  journeyed  to 
Kingston  and  in  due  course  of  time  embarked  for  points  west,  but 

iQuebec  Gazette,  Aug.  4,  1808. 

2Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  4,  p.  61,  Mountain  to  Cooke,  Oct.  27,  1808. 
30.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  Feb.  18,  1809. 
^Ihid.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  June  1,  1809. 

5Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  4,  p.  55,  Ryland  to  Mountain,  July  6,  1809. 
«M.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Morice,  July  7,  1809. 
■^Stuart,  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  p.  88. 
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the  ship  was  driven  back  to  Kingston  by  a  storm,  after  coming  in 
sight  of  Niagara.^  He  made  no  further  attempt  to  visit  Amherst- 
burg,  Niagara,  or  York,  but  returned  to  Montreal^  and  made  his  way 
to  St.  Armand,  by  far  the  most  flourishing  missionary  venture  in  the 
Diocese. 

EarHer  efforts  to  establish  the  Church  in  St.  Armand  have  been 
described  in  a  previous  chapter. Both  Short  and  Tunstall  had  left 
after  staying  little  more  than  a  year  and  Cotton  was  thoroughly  dis- 
couraged in  1805,  when  the  Bishop  left  for  England.  Feeling  certain 
that  the  mission  would  soon  fall  vacant  again,  Bishop  Mountain 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  giving  a  full  description 
of  the  situation  at  St.  Armand, — the  prospects  for  a  church  and 
parsonage,  the  glebe,  and  the  stipend  to  be  paid  to  the  incumbent. 
But  he  did  not  conceal  the  unfavourable  side  of  the  picture, — the 
backwardness  of  the  people  in  paying  subscriptions,  and  the  weedy 
nature  of  the  spiritual  soil  of  the  district.  In  order  to  be  respected 
by  his  flock  the  prospective  clergyman  "must  combine  in  his  own 
conduct  great  regularity  &  decorum,  exemplary  piety,  indefatigable 
zeal,  tried  discretion  &  distinguished  moderation.  Possessed  of  these 
rare  qualities  he  might  perhaps  have  more  opportunities  of  being 
useful  there  than  in  almost  any  other  place  that  could  be  named ; 
but  deficient  in  any  of  them  his  labour  would  be  in  vain."^^ 

The  appeal  was  answered  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
successful  missionaries  ever  to  come  to  Canada  from  the  Mother- 
land, the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Charles  James  Stewart,  third 
son  of  John,  seventh  Earl  of  Galloway  and  his  second  wife,  Anne 
Dashwood.  Stewart  was  born  on  April  13,  1775,^^  and  received  his 
early  education  from  tutors  in  his  own  home.    He  then  attended 

8The  Memoir  in  the  Christian  Sentinel,  Jan.-Feb.,  1827,  clearly  describes 
this  untoward  circumstance,  but  the  writer  may  have  been  confusing  it  with 
the  better  authenticated  account  of  a  disappointment  of  a  simihir  kind 
experienced  by  the  Bishop  in  the  following-  year.  Tn  any  case,  it  is  certain 
that  Bishop  Mountain  reached  Kingston  in  1809,  and  that  he  originally 
planned  to  go  as  far  west  as  Amherstburg. 

90n  the  homeward  journey  he  visited  Cornwall  school,  and  while  there 
was  presented  with  a  Latin  ode  which  offended  his  scholar's  ear  with  its 
false  quantities.  See  P.A.O.,  Strachan  Papers,  Mountain  to  Strachan,  Sept. 
25,  1809.  While  at  Montreal  he  and  Joseph  Frobishrr  dined  at  a  Mr.  Clarke's. 
See  McGill  University  Library,  Joseph  Frobisher's  Diary,  Aug.  14,  1809. 

loChap.  XI. 

nSewell  Papers,  Mountain  to  Tomline,  Dec.  10,  1806. 

i2Further  biographical  details  al)out  Stewart  may  be  found  in  Waddilove, 
Stewart  Mhisionn ,  editor's  preface;  Hawkins,  ^Innah  of  DioccKe  of  Quebec, 
a  pp.  A. 
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Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  graduated  in  1795  and  became  a 
\  Fellow  of  All  Souls  in  the  same  year.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
diaconate  in  1798,  and  to  the  priesthood  in  1799,  in  Oxford  Cathedral. 
From  1798  to  1826  he  was  Rector  of  Orton  Longville  and  Bottle- 
bridge,  then  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  but  after  his  departure  for 
Lower  Canada  in  1807  the  Parish  was  served  by  a  curate.  In  1802 
he  took  an  extended  tour  to  the  Mediterranean  with  an  invalid  sister, 
and  in  1805  he  served  as  chaplain  on  his  brother's  ship  in  the 
Channel  Fleet,  so  that  parish  and  rector  were  often  divided.  He 
was  however  a  man  of  deep  piety,  and  had  considered  going  to  India 
as  a  missionary,  but  when  Bishop  Tomline  brought  him  into  contact 
with  Bishop  Mountain  he  decided  to  come  to  Canada  instead.  He 
was  recommended  for  membership  in  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  February  20,  1807,^^ 
and  on  the  following  May  6  was  recommended  to  the  Society  by  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec  to  be  their  missionary  at  St.  Armand.^*  He  sailed 
for  Quebec  in  late  July  and  had  arrived  at  Philipsburg,  the  western 
part  of  the  seigniory,  by  the  end  of  October,  1807.  Through  his 
unwearied  labour  and  great  generosity  he  gathered  large  congrega- 
tions at  St.  Armand  West,  and  East  (Frelighsburg),  and  by  1809 
had  built  a  church  at  the  latter  place.  Trinity  Church  in  the  eastern 
part  of  St.  Armand  was  the  first  Anglican  place  of  worship  to  be 
erected  in  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec.  Considering  his  dis- 
appointments in  Upper  Canada,  the  Bishop  must  have  strongly 
anticipated  his  first  visit  to  St.  Armand.  Happily  his  Lordship's 
account  of  his  experiences  there  has  been  preserved  in  a  letter 
written  to  Miss  Brooke  from  Missisquoi  Bay,  August  22,  1809. 
After  describing  the  beauties  of  the  road  leading  to  Mr.  Stewart's 
mission,  the  Bishop  wrote : 

But  a  greater  pleasure  awaited  us  at  the  conclusion  of  this  ride,  where 
the  Village,  situated  on  each  side  of  a  winding  rivulet,  is  adorned,  &  as  it 
were  consecrated  by  a  very  neat  new  Church,  most  happily  placed  on  an 
eminence  on  one  side,  &  by  the  snug  elegance  of  Mr.  Stewart's  cottage,i5 
peeping  from  beneath  a  sweeping  wood,  on  the  other.  The  change  in  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  people,  since  this  gentleman  settled  here,  is  as 
wonderful  as  it  is  pleasing:  and  in  no  part  of  the  Avorld,  perhaps,  has  the 
power  of  religion  more  rapidly  and  more  decidedly  manifested  itself  than 


13S.P.G.  Journals,  Meeting  of  Feb.  20,  1807. 
-i^Ibid.,  Meeting  of  May  6,  1807. 

isThis  house  still  stands  (1946),  considerably  altered  since  1809. 
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here.  Mr.  Stewart,  without  any  sort  of  cant,  and  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  enthusiasm,  has  more  zeal,  and  more  persevering  activity  than  it  has 
ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  witness.  And  it  has  pleased  God  to  prosper 
his  endeavours  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Great  numbers  of  the  more 
respectable  people  were  introduced  to  me;  &  the  whole  of  my  time,  not 
occupied  in  the  business  of  my  visitation,  w^as  occupied  in  conversing  with 
them  (three  or  four  at  a  time)  at  Mr.  S.'s.  On  Sunday  I  confirmed  about  60 
and  preached  to  a  Congregation  of  about  600.  The  psalmody  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  is  generally  very  superior  to  what  it  is  in  England,  but  here  it  was 
better  than  I  ever  heard.  The  singers,  without  any  distinction  of  rank, 
(though  the  greater  part  of  them  were  of  the  better  class)  assembled  about 
the  middle  aisle;  men  and  women,  especially  the  latter,  young;  but  no 
children.  They  sing  in  three  parts,  not  with  that  vulgar  twang,  and  discordant 
bawling,  which  are  too  common  at  home,  but  with  a  softened  and  chastened 
tone  and  manner,  and  with  a  perfectness  of  tune,  and  sweetness  of  voice,  that 
were  really  surprising.  They  were  between  50  and  60  in  number.  I  cannot 
express  to  you  the  effect  that  this  truly  devotional  music  had  upon  my  mind, 
any  otherwise  than  by  saying  that  if  you  had  been  with  me  you  w^ould  have 
wept  outright.16 

The  Bishop  then  proceeded  to  Sorel.  The  Reverend  J.  S.  Rudd, 
the  former  missionary  had  died  in  March,  1808,  and  in  June  the  Rev- 
erend Richard  Bradford  was  moved  from  Chatham  to  succeed  him, 
returning  to  Chatham  in  November,  1811.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Bishop's  visit  Bradford  presented  a  class  of  thirty-two  for  confir- 
mation.^' On  September  25,  1809,  Jacob  Mountain  wrote  to  John 
Stuart  a  letter  of  thanks  for  hospitality  received,  announcing  his 
safe  arrival  in  Quebec.  He  said  that  he  had  fared  sumptuously  on 
his  way  down,  on  the  ham,  butter,  and  cakes  that  Stuart  had  pro- 
vided. 

Despite  a  painful  illness  in  the  early  summer  of  1810  the  Bishop 
set  out  once  more  accompanied  by  his  daughter  to  complete  the 
broken  tour  of  the  previous  year.  As  before,  available  references 
to  his  travels  are  very  few,  but  in  a  letter  to  Lieutenant-Governor 
Gore,  written  at  Kingston,  August  23,  1810,  he  described  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  further  disappointment.  On  Thursday  evening,  he 
related,  his  ship  was  in  sight  of  York  and  of  the  Niagara  light,  but 
a  storm  came  up  and  he  was  overtaken  by  sickness.  By  midnight 
on  I'riday  the  wind  had  driven  them  back  to  Kingston.  The  Bishop 
lamented  that  he  had  attempted  a  visitation  at  all,  as  the  late  attack 

leQ.D.A.,   Miscellaneous   Correspondence,  Jacol)   Mountain   to  Susanna 
Brooke,  Aug.  22,  1809. 
17S.P.G.  Report,  1809. 

180.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  Sept.  25,  1809. 
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of  gout  had  weakened  him.  He  thought  that  he  might  be  able  to 
come  to  Upper  Canada  yet  again  in  the  winter,  but  even  then  he 
could  not  go  to  Sandwich. 

Although  Sandwich,  Niagara,  and  York  were  omitted  from  this 
tour  the  Bishop  was  able  to  visit  Ernest  Town  and  Cornwall.  The 
Reverend  John  Langhorn  wrote  from  the  former  place,  "Our  Lord 
Bishop  has  been  here  this  summer  to  confirm,  and  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Stuart  says,  I  was  only  one  short  of  his  number  of  confirmed  ones, 
which  were  I  think  between  40  and  50."^°  The  Reverend  John 
Strachan  informed  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
October  30,  1810,  that  fifty  of  his  parishioners  were  confirmed  the 
preceding  summer  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

Again,  on  October  1,  1810,  the  Bishop  acknowledged  the  hos- 
pitality of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart."^  Stuart  sent  a  cordial  reply, 
expressing  the  wish  that  the  Bishop  might  come  annually,  and  offer- 
ing the  use  of  his  ow^n  double  sleigh  if  the  proposed  completion  of  the 
visitation  were  carried  out  in  the  winter.  But  the  Bishop  never  saw 
his  staunch  friend  and  faithful  Official  again.  John  Stuart  died  in 
August,  1811. 

19Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  4,  p.  75,  Mountain  to  Gore,  Aug.  23,  1810. 
20A.  H.  Young,  "More  Langhorn  Letters"   (Ontario  Historical  Society, 
Papers  and  Records^  1933). 

2iA.  H.  Young,  "The  Mission  of  Cornwall,  1784-1812"  {ibid.,  1929,  p.  17). 
220.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  Oct.  1,  1810. 
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DIOCESAN  ADMINISTRATION  1810-1816 

'  I  ^HE  years  1810-16  witnessed  a  number  of  changes  throughout 
the  Diocese,  some  brought  about  by  the  War  and  by  increased 
immigration,  others  as  a  result  of  the  unflagging  efforts  of  the  Bishop 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Church. 

In  1811  Richard  Bradford  returned  to  his  former  mission  of 
Chatham  on  the  Ottawa  River,  and  was  replaced  at  William  Henry 
by  John  Jackson,  formerly  Evening  Lecturer  at  the  Cathedral.  The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  once  again  gave  the  usual 
grant  of  £50  a  year  when  the  Chatham  mission  was  re-opened,  and 
continued  to  Jackson  the  £65  stipend  formerly  paid  to  Rudd  and 
Bradford.^  The  salary  of  the  Evening  Lecturer  at  Quebec  was 
raised  to  £150  a  year,  and  the  post  was  given  to  George  Jehoshaphat 
Mountain  after  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  January  16,  1814.^ 
Mountain  resigned  the  office  in  the  following  August  when  he  be- 
came missionary  at  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  then  in  the 
Diocese  of  Nova  Scotia.  His  successor  was  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Langley  Mills,  C.F.,  who  had  come  to  Quebec  with  the  troops  in 
1816.  In  Montreal,  where  the  new  Christ  Church  was  finally 
opened,  October  9,  1814,  an  Evening  Lectureship  was  instituted  in 
1815  for  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Mountain  who  was  then  growing 
infirm.  The  first  holder  of  the  office  was  the  Reverend  George 
Jenkins,  Chaplain  to  the  Third  Brigade,  and  Senior  Chaplain  to  the 
troops  in  Canada.^ 

Although  the  title  Evening  Lecturer  had  a  long  history  in  the 
English  Church  it  simply  meant,  as  far  as  the  Lower  Canada  chap- 
lains were  concerned,  that  the  individuals  bearing  it  officiated  at 
evening  prayer,  and  occasionally  supplied  vacant  missions. 

Neither  Mr.  Jenkins  nor  Mr.  Mills  ever  received  any  actual  Appointment 
as  Evening  Lecturer  [wrote  the  Bishop  to  Colonel  Darling,  Military  Secretary] 
as  the  terms  upon  which  the  Office  is  held,  according  to  its  establishment  by 
His  Majesty  are,  that  the  Evening  lyccturer  shall,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Bishop,  be  at  all  times  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  supply  the  place  of  any 


iT.P.L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Morice  to  Mountain,  July  81,  1816. 
2Mountain,  Memoir  of  O.  J.  Mountain,  p.  28. 

3Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  6,  p.  12,  Cochrane  to  Mountain,  April  18,  1815; 
ibid.,  Mountain  to  Cochrane,  May  4,  1816;  The  Montreal  Churchman,  Jan., 
1940,  has  a  short  article  on  Jenkins. 
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Clergyman  who  may  be  ill,  or  may  have  lawful  cause  of  absence  from  his 
Cure:  Terms  upon  which  such  office  could  not  be  held  by  a  Chaplain  to  the 
Forces.  It  has,  however,  been  matter  of  much  convenience  to  place  Army 
Chaplains  in  this  situation,  as  acting,  or  Officiating  Lecturers,  because  the 
Salary  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  duly  qualified  persons,  under  other  circum- 
stances, to  take  upon  them  that  duty.* 

Two  young  men  were  ordained  in  May,  1815,  James  Reid^  and 
Micajah  Townsend.  Reid  was  licensed  to  St.  Armand,  as  Stewart 
was  about  to  return  to  England  on  a  visit;  Townsend  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  newly-opened  mission  of  Caldwell  and 
Christie  Manors.  Since  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  found  the 
Church  in  the  latter  district,  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter,  the 
inhabitants  were  given  only  occasional  services  by  itinerant  clergy. 
After  his  establishment  at  St.  Armand  in  1809  Charles  James  Stewart 
paid  frequent  visits.  It  was  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  people  of 
the  Manors  agreed  in  1815  to  complete  a  church  begun  four  years 
before,  to  pay  £25  to  i30  annually  to  a  clergyman,  and  to  erect  a 
parsonage  for  the  latter's  residence.^ 

Although  the  War  of  1812-14  increased  the  labours  of  the 
clergy,  particularly  in  the  garrison  towns,  yet  it  did  not  come  as  close 
to  them  as  to  their  brethren  in  Upper  Canada.  The  only  clergyman 
in  the  Lower  Province  who  was  directly  affected  was  Stewart  of 
St.  Armand.  When  invasion  threatened  in  November,  1812,  he 
went  to  St.  Johns  but  remained  only  a  few  days.  A  year  later  he 
reported  an  attack  made  by  the  Americans  on  Philipsburg  in  October, 
during  which  one  man  on  the  British  side  was  killed,  eight  were 
wounded,  and  ninety  were  made  prisoners.  In  the  same  month  the 
Americans  rounded  up  seventy  or  eighty  head  of  cattle  at  Frelighs- 
burg.  The  invading  soldiers,  and  their  leader  Colonel  Clarke,  who 
carried  out  both  forays,  were  "quite  civil"  to  the  faithful  missionary, 
the  latter  reported  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
The  cannonading  at  the  Battle  of  Plattsburg,  September  11,  1814, 
was  quite  audible  to  Stewart  as  he  rode  to  his  church  at  Missisquoi 
Ray,  but  the  Americans  in  spite  of  their  victory  did  not  touch 
Philipsburg  again.    For  several  years  before  the  War,  Stewart  had 

4P.A.C.,  Canada  Public  Chaplaincies,  Series  C,  vol.  65,  pp.  138-9,  Mountain 
to  Col.  Darling,  Military  Secretary,  May  1,  1821. 

sFor  Reid's  early  life  see  pamphlet  no.  980  in  the  Public  Archives  of 
Canada,  entitled  Hypocrisy  Detected.  .  .  . 

^The  Church  Chronicle  of  the  Diocese  of  Montreal,  August,  1861,  contains 
an  historical  sketch  entitled  "The  Mission  of  Caldwell  and  Christie  Manors." 
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given  services  to  a  congregation  at  Sheldon,  Vermont,  paying  the 
last  visit  in  September,  1812,  after  hostilities  had  broken  out  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States/ 

On  Thursday,  August  15,  1811,  John  Stuart,  U.E.L.,  missionary 
at  Kingston  and  Bishop's  Official  in  Upper  Canada,  died  at  King- 
ston, aged  seventy-one  years.  The  death  of  this  good  man  led  to 
clerical  changes  not  only  in  Kingston,  but  in  Cornw^all  and  York. 
George  Okill  Stuart,  acquainting  the  Bishop  of  his  father's  death, 
asked  for  the  latter's  posts  as  missionary  at  Kingston  and  as  Com- 
missary-Official.* Lieutenant-Governor  Gore  also  wrote  the  Bishop 
to  the  same  effect.  He  made  no  reference  to  the  Officialship,  but  in- 
timated that  Strachan  would  be  more  useful  at  York  than  at  Corn- 
wall.^ Whereupon  the  Bishop  consented  to  Stuart's  removal  to 
Kingston  if  Strachan  would  go  to  York.  He  reminded  Stuart  that 
the  application  for  the  post  of  Commissary  was  not  proper,  but  con- 
sented that  the  latter  should  succeed  to  the  position.  At  the  same 
time  he  reprimanded  Stuart  for  leaving  the  mission  of  York,  and  the 
Province,  for  a  considerable  time  without  his  knowledge. The 
Bishop  then  offered  York  to  Strachan,  who  refused  it  principally 
because  he  had  not  been  appointed  Official,  and  hence  would  not 
receive  the  additional  salary,  attached  to  that  office.  The  Bishop 
next  proposed  the  Reverend  C.  C.  Cotton  of  Dunham, but  Major 
General  Isaac  Brock,  then  administering  the  government,  turned 
down  the  nomination  on  the  score  that  York  needed  a  clergyman  of 
established  reputation. The  Bishop  immediately  inquired  of  his 
brother,  Official  for  Lower  Canada,  regarding  Cotton,  and  was  told 
that  the  latter  was  as  good  as  any  clergyman  in  the  Canadas,  except 
in  Quebec. Justifiably  annoyed,  his  Lordship  told  Brock  that  this 
was  his  first  refusal  in  his  whole  episcopate  and  stated  that  he  would 
nominate  his  son  George,  only  he  knew  that  the  latter  would  not 
attain  Brock's  standard  of  having  an  established  reputation.^*  Less 
than  a  week  later  he  wrote  to  Brock  once  more  in  still  greater  annoy- 

^Sewell  Papers,  Copies  of  Stewart's  semi-annual  reports  to  the  S.P.G., 
1811-15,  are  included  in  these  papers. 

80.D.A.,  Stuart  to  Mountain,  Aug.  29,  1811. 

9Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  4,  p.  90,  Gore  to  Mountain,  Se])t.  2H,  1811. 
loO.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  Oct.  18,  1811. 

iiQ.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  4,  p.  102,  Mountain  to  Brock,  Nov.  28,  1811. 
■i^Jbid.,  p.  104,  Brock  to  Mountain,  Dec.  23,  1811. 
^^Jbid.,  vol.  5,  p.  8,  J.  Mountain  to  J.  Mountain,  Jan.  30,  1812. 
^tlbid.,  p.  12,  Mountain  to  Brock,  Feb.  15,  1812. 
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ance.  He  had  just  received  a  letter  from  Strachan,  informing  him 
that  the  latter  had  been  appointed  Minister  of  York.  He  at  once 
withdrew  George  J.  Mountain's  application  and  asked  if  he  were  at 
liberty  to  apply  for  a  clergyman  for  Cornwall. 

Brock  sent  a  handsome  reply  to  the  Bishop's  first  letter.  It 
appeared  that  Gore  washed  to  have  a  man  at  York  who  would  take 
charge  of  education.  Strachan  had  at  first  refused  to  go  but  had 
finally  assented.  No  reflection  was  being  made  on  Cotton  and  no 
disrespect  was  intended  to  the  Bishop  as  in  any  case  the  transfer  was 
made  subject  to  the  latter's  approval.  Mr.  Mountain,  Brock  asserted, 
would  have  reached  the  highest  standard. 

In  his  reply  to  the  second  letter  Brock  reiterated  that  the  Bishop 
had  no  need  to  feel  hurt.  Strachan  had  written  immediately,  and 
the  letter  had  reached  Quebec  before  government's  nomination  had 
arrived.  His  Lordship  w^as  at  liberty  to  appoint  anyone  to  Corn- 
wall.i"  . 

The  Bishop,  however,  was  not  to  be  mollified,  and  told  Brock 
in  plain  terms  that  his  office  had  been  disregarded.  He  insisted  that 
Cotton  would  have  filled  the  office  acceptably  and  could  have  in- 
structed youth  as  well,  although  he  did  not  think  that  it  was  a  good 
plan  to  unite  the  functions  of  clergyman  and  schoolmaster  in  York.^^ 
It  was  now  Major  General  Brock's  turn  to  stand  on  his  dignity 
and  he  informed  the  Bishop  curtly  that  he  failed  to  understand  the 
latter's  attitude. 

A  letter  written  by  Strachan  at  this  time  to  a  friend  in  Scot- 
land helps  to  explain  the  foregoing  series  of  disagreements.  It  has 
already  been  related  that  Strachan  had  refused  the  Bishop's  offer 
of  the  incumbency  of  York  because  it  did  not  carry  along  with  it  the 
post  of  Official  for  Upper  Canada.  But  in  February,  1812,  the  Chief 
Justice,  on  behalf  of  Governor  Gore,  urged  him  to  accept  York 
and  a  military  chaplaincy,  the  combined  stipends  of  which  amounted 
to  £414  sterling.  Strachan  immediately  accepted,  knowing  full  well 
how  incensed  Bishop  Mountain  would  be  at  his  conduct.  The  Bishop, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  reproved  Strachan  for  his  lack  of  res- 
pect, but  quickly  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement.    Strachan  there- 

i5/6id.,  p.  13,  Mountain  to  Brock,  Feb.  21,  1812. 
■^^Ibid.,  p.  14,  Brock  to  Mountain,  Mar.  2,  1812. 
^Tlbid.,  p.  15,  Brock  to  Mountain,  Mar.  9,  1812. 
■^sJbid.,  p.  20,  Mountain  to  Brock,  April  9,  1812. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  24,  Brock  to  Mountain,  May  12,  1812. 
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Upon  made  a  journey  to  Quebec  in  order  to  mend  the  breach  with 
his  Diocesan,  and  to  discuss  with  him  matters  of  interest  to  the 
Church  in  Upper  Canada.  His  comments  on  Jacob  Mountain  are 
shrewd  and  incisive. 

After  some  recapitulation  of  our  misunderstanding  he  was  exceedingly 
kind,  and  I  have  formed  an  opinion  of  his  Lordship  higher  than  I  had  pre- 
viously entertained.  I  always  conceived  him  to  be  a  man  of  high  literary 
attainments,  but  I  conceived  him  deficient  in  promoting  the  extension  of  the 
Church,  and  plans  of  education;  but  he  now  communicated  to  me  without 
reserve  his  labours  and  disappointments,  and  tho'  I  have  still  to  regret  that 
he  grasped  at  too  much  at  once,  and  in  many  of  his  views  was  not  so  liberal 
as  might  be  wished,  he  has  been  indefatigable.  His  ideas  are  all  too  magni- 
ficent for  a  new  Colony;  they  are  drawn  from  the  splendid  Universities  in 
England,  these  are  errors  which  we  may  expect  from  an  English  Scholar. 
On  the  whole  I  do  not  think  his  judgment  at  all  equal  to  his  taste,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  a  person  with  less  learning,  and  more  moderate  ideas  with 
good  sense,  would  be  infinitely  more  useful.20 

The  next  problem  with  which  the  Bishop  had  to  deal  was  the 
filling  of  the  vacancy  at  Cornwall.  On  July  10,  1812,  he  wrote  to 
Dr.  Morice,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  to  inform  the  Society  about  the  transfer  of  Stuart  to  King- 
ston and  of  Strachan  to  York.  He  stated  that  he  had  appointed 
young  Mr.  John  Bethune  as  lay  reader  at  Cornwall,  and  suggested 
that  as  Bethune  was  studying  under  Strachan  for  the  ministry  and 
as  the  Cornwall  people  were  willing  to  wait  for  him  until  he  should 
be  ordained,  it  might  be  well  to  let  Bethune  succeed  eventually  to 
the  mission  there. 

In  response  to  an  earlier  appeal  for  additional  clergy,  however, 
the  Society  had  obtained  a  man  in  England,  and  when  they  were  later 
told  of  the  specific  vacancy  at  Cornwall  they  immediately  appointed 
him  to  that  post.  "He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
(name  Baldwyn),"  wrote  Morice  to  the  Bishop,  "about  34  years  of 
age  &  has  a  wife  &  2  children. "^^  William  Devereux  Baldwyn  and 
his  family  arrived  with  the  spring  fleet  on  June  4,  1813.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Reverend  Edward  Baldwyn,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  as  a  pamphleteer  of  some  import- 
ance.   TTe  attended  Corpus  Chrisli  College  in  Oxford,  graduating  in 

20P.A.O.,  Strachan  Papers,  1812  Folder,  Stradian  to  Brown,  May  24-,  1812. 
Vide  ibid.,  Strachan  to  Brown,  Nov.  3,  1811.  See  also  Bethune,  Mfimoir  of 
Bishop  Strachan,  pp.  3G-8,  for  further  reference  to  this  incident. 

21T.P.I..,  Scadding  Collection,  Mountain  to  Morice,  July  10,  1812. 

22//rtV7.,  Morice  to  Mountain,  July  31,  1812. 
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1799.  After  holding  two  English  curacies  he  offered  himself  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  as  a  missionary.^-^ 

The  Bishop  proceeded  to  explain  to  Major  General  R.  H. 
Sheaffe,  then  administering  the  government,  the  circumstances  of 
Baldwyn's  coming,  pointing  out  that  by  the  time  Cornwall  had  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  retain  Bethune  it  was  too  late  to  alter  the 
Society's  arrangements  with  Baldwyn.^^  Strachan  was  much  dis- 
appointed that  his  favourite  pupil  could  not  succeed  him  and  made 
the  suggestion,  which  was  not  acted  upon,  that  Baldwyn  might  re- 
place Langhorn  of  Ernest  Town,  who  was  about  to  retire. The 
Bishop  also  acquainted  Major  General  De  Rottenburg,  who  succeeded 
Sheaffe  as  Administrator,  with  the  details  of  the  arrangement,  and 
with  the  general  outline  of  the  procedure  necessary  to  give  Baldwyn 
authority  to  enter  upon  the  office.  "Until  Parishes  shall  be  consti- 
tuted &  Rectories  erected,"  he  wrote,  "there  can  be  no  regular  Presen- 
tation to  the  Bishop,  nor  Institution  of  a  Clerk  to  a  Living.  The 
Government  at  present,  merely  signifies  its  pleasure  that  the  Clergy- 
man should  take  upon  himself  the  Eccl:  duties  of  the  Town,  or 
Township  in  Question.  I  don't  know  what  express  form  has  been 
used  in  U.C."^®  De  Rottenburg  then  gave  the  required  authority, 
but  added:  "As  it  does  not  appear  that  this  Government  is  author- 
ized to  pay  more  than  six  Clergymen  of  the  Established,  and  one  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  add  to  that  number 
without  the  authority  of  Ministers  being  previously  obtained. 

This  decree  temporarily  affected  the  fortunes  of  John  Gunter 
Weagant  who  had  been  introduced  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  a  year  previously  by  the  Bishop  in  the  following 
terms : 

I  have  had  an  application  from  a  Lutheran  Minister  of  the  name  of 
Weagant  at  Williamsburg  in  U:  C:  who  has  long  used  our  Catechism,  who 
admires  our  liturgy,  &  unequivocally  approves  our  Articles,  to  be  admitted 
to  Holy  Orders  in  our  Church.  I  have  also  had  an  application  from  the  C. 
Wardens  and  inhabitants  of  W:  &  Osnabruck  expressing  their  concurrence  in 
Mr.  Weagant's  wishes,  and  their  cordial  desire  to  conform  in  all  things  to 

23The  Montreal  Churchman,  April,  1940,  contains  an  article  entitled 
"William  Devereux  Baldwyn,  1778-1842." 

24Bishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Sheaffe,  June  4,  1813. 

2.^P.A.O.,  Strachan  Letter-Book,  1812-34,  Strachan  to  G.  J.  Mountain, 
June  19,  1813. 

26Bishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  De  Rottenburg,  June  22,  1813. 
^TJbid.,  De  Rottenburg  to  Mountain,  July  15,  1813. 
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our  Church.  Mr.  Weagant's  Tests  are  iiiost  full  &  satisfactory,  was  well 
known  to  the  late  Dr.  Stuart  &  much  esteemed  by  him,  &  he  is  held  in  like 
estimation  by  Dr.  Strachan;  and  I  have  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
general  character.  It  is  my  purpose  to  admit  him  as  a  candidate  for  Orders; 
and  I  have  some  reason  to  think  that  his  Ordination  may  tend  to  introduce 
other  of  the  Lutheran  Congregations  of  the  Province  into  our  Church.  They 
are  among  the  most  orderly  settlers  that  we  have;  &  are  persons  also  of 
established  loyalty.  Upon  these  grounds  I  should  be  glad  to  find  Mr.  Weagant, 
upon  the  list  of  the  Society's  Missionaries.  I  shall  probably  ordain  him  in 
the  course  of  3  months. 28 

Weagant  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  "a  Hanoverian,  a  King's 
subject  born;  having  received  my  education  in  the  Royal  University 
of  Gottingen  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover."^''  At  the  close  of  the 
century  he  was  in  charge  of  a  small  Lutheran  congregation  on  the 
Bay  of  Quinte.  In  1808  he  moved  to  Williamsburg  and  Osnabruck, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  on  the 
irregularly  paid  stipend  he  received.  With  the  consent  of  his  con- 
gregation he  joined  the  Church  of  England  and  a  number  of  his 
people  followed  his  example.  He  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  in 
1812  and  to  the  priesthood  in  1814.  On  his  appointment  to  Williams- 
burg he  received  from  the  Provincial  government  the  annual  stipend 
of  £100  formerly  paid  to  Strachan  at  Cornwall,  but  when  that 
mission  again  procured  a  clergyman  of  its  own  the  stipend  was  once 
more  applied  to  it.  Happily  for  Weagant,  John  Langhorn  retired 
in  1813  and  returned  to  England,  so  that  the  missionary  at  Williams- 
burg again  received  his  pay  because  of  the  vacancy  at  Ernest  Town. 

The  Bishop  wrote  on  February  12,  1814,  to  Sir  Gordon  Drum- 
mond,  then  administering  the  government,  that  he  had  never  under- 
stood that  the  government  of  Upper  Canada  was  limited  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  six  clergy  only  and  urged  that  if  Drummond  would 
apply  for  further  clergy  the  Home  government  would  support  him 
in  the  move.  He  also  informed  Drummond  of  the  vacancy  at 
Ernest  Town  and  of  his  purpose  to  ordain  John  Bethune  for 
Augusta  (Brockville)  when  the  church  and  parsonage  there  should 
have  been  completed. Drummond  agreed  with  the  Bishop's  plan, 

28T.P.L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Mountain  to  Morice,  July  10,  1812. 

29Stuart,  Eipisco])ate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  p.  27.  In  later  years  Weagant 
had  to  meet  the  charge  that  his  secession  from  the  Lutheran  body  was  done 
secretly  and  that  the  congregation  did  not  understand  what  the  change 
implied.  Weagant's  refutation  of  this  charge,  and  other  related  documents, 
are  contained  on  pp.  120-30  of  Stuart's  volume. 

30T.P.L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Mountain  to  Drummond,  Feb.  12,  1814. 
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consenting  as  well  that  government  should  pay  for  a  man  at  Brock- 
ville.^^ 

The  Bishop  also  spurred  on  Official  George  Okill  Stuart  to  re- 
port on  the  Augusta  situation.  Suggestions  were  coming  from 
Strachan,  he  wrote,  not  from  Stuart.  Dr.  Strachan  meant  well,  but 
it  would  be  better  if  such  proposals  came  through  the  proper 
channel.^-  Stuart  immediately  busied  himself,  quickly  replying  that 
Brockville  was  the  best  place  for  the  establishment  of  a  clergyman 
and  that  Bethune  was  willing  to  go  there. ^"^  The  latter  was  ordained 
to  the  diaconate  in  June,  1814,  and  was  licensed  to  Elizabethtown 
and  Augusta. 

John  Bethune,  third  son  of  the  Reverend  John  Bethune,  Minister 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  Charlottenburg  (Williamstown)  Upper 
Canada,  was  born  January  5,  1791.  He  was  educated  by  John 
Strachan  at  Kingston  and  Cornwall. Strachan  early  recognized 
that  ordinands  educated  in  the  Canadas  would  be  more  adapted  to 
conditions  in  their  missions  than  clergy  who  came  from  the  Home- 
land. John  Bethune  was  the  first  product  of  what  Strachan  called 
an  "Experiment  in  Home  Education. "^^ 

When  acquainting  the  Society  of  Bethune's  ordination  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  young  clergyman  would  be  adopted  as 
their  missionary,  the  Bishop  also  wrote  that  the  President  of  Upper 
Canada,  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  had  applied  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  appointment  of  four  ministers,  two  to  Quinte  and  two 
to  higher  parts  of  the  Province. In  due  course  of  time  Bathurst 
informed  Drummond  that  an  allowance  of  £100  per  annum  to  each 
of  four  new  clergy  for  Upper  Canada  would  be  proposed  in  the 
next  estimates  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament. 

Before  this  arrangement  had  been  put  into  force,  however,  the 
British  government  had  decided  upon  a  new  plan  for  the  payment 
of  the  clergy  whereby  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

31Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  5,  p.  83,  Drummond  to  Mountain. 
320.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  Feb.  17,  1814. 
33lbid.,  Stuart  to  Mountain,  April  30,  1814. 

34A.  H.  Young,  "The  Bethunes"  (Ontario  Historical  Society,  Papers  and 
Records,  vol.  XXVIII,  1931).  See  also  the  McGill  Nems,  summer,  1943,  for 
an  article  entitled  "The  Very  Rev.  John  Bethune,  D.D.,  LL.D." 

35P.A.O.,  Strachan  Letter-Book,  1812-1834.  Report  of  the  State  of 
Religion  in  Upper  Canada  drawn  up  for  the  Chief  Justice  .  .  .  and  presented 
by  him  to  General  Drummond,  1st  March,  1815. 

36S.P.G.  Journal,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  July  19,  1814. 

37P.A.C.,  Series  G,  vol.  57,  p.  70,  Bathurst  to  Drummond,  Aug.  23,  1814. 
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was  made  the  instrument  for  paying  the  stipends,  now  to  be  £200 
a  year.  An  account  of  the  method  by  which  clergy  were  paid  in 
old  Quebec  and  in  Upper  Canada,  and  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  changed  mode  of  administering  the  ecclesiastical  grants 
is  clearly  described  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Strachan  in  1849.  The 
writer  first  outlined  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel's 
requirements  before  sending  out  a  missionary — a  church  to  be  built, 
a  glebe  secured,  a  parsonage  erected,  a  subscription  entered  into  for 
the  clergyman's  maintenance.  When  these  requirements  were  met 
the  missionary  was  given  £50  a  year,  with  an  outfit  of  not  less  than 
£30.  John  Stuart  of  Kingston,  who  proceeded  Strachan,  had  re- 
ceived £100  from  the  Provincial  government  in  addition  to  the 
£50  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  Lang- 
horn  at  Ernest  Town  had  received  a  similar  sum.  After  the  division 
of  the  old  Province  of  Quebec  the  £100  government  stipend  of  the 
two  men  was  placed  in  the  civil  list  of  Upper  Canada,  and  no 
other  clergyman  was  added  to  that  list  until  1814  when  J.  G.  Weagant 
was  posted  at  Williamsburg.  Additional  clergy  who  entered  the 
Province  during  these  years  were  paid  £100  annually  by  the  Provin- 
cial Agent  in  London,  and  £50  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel.  After  1817,  when  the  Legislature  assumed  payment 
of  the  civil  list,  the  £300  item  payable  to  Stuart,  Langhorn,  and 
Weagant  or  their  successors  was  struck  out  and  the  charge  was 
transferred  to  the  Crown  revenue.  Since  that  time  no  provincial 
funds  had  been  used  to  pay  the  clergy. 

In  1813,  vStrachan  went  on,  the  income  of  the  five  clergy  then 
in  the  Province  had  become  so  reduced  through  taxation  and  depre- 
ciation that  he  appealed  to  the  Bishop  for  aid.  The  latter  thereupon 
stirred  up  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  result 
being  that  the  r)ritish  Parliament  agreed  to  make  an  annual  grant 
of  £16,000  to  the  Society,  thereby  enabling  it  to  pay  to  its  British 
North  American  missionaries  £200  per  annum,  free  from  all  deduc- 
tions. This  represented  a  raise  of  £50  or  more  per  annum,  and 
Strachan  gave  full  credit  to  l)ishop  Mountain  for  his  efforts  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  his  clergy. •'^^ 

During  the  period  under  review  one  further  inducement  was 
given  by  the  r)ritish  government,  acting  for  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 

38Strachan,  Secular  Stale  of  the  Church,  in  the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  Canada 
West,  pp.  3-().    A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  is  in  the  McGill  University  Library. 
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pagation  of  the  Gospel,  to  persuade  clergy  to  go  out  as  missionaries. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Gore  was  advised  in  1811  that  £100  per  annum 
would  be  put  on  the  next  estimate  for  any  priest  who  after  spending 
ten  years  in  Canada  returned  to  England.'^"  The  Bishop  later  wrote 
to  Prevost,  who  had  also  received  a  copy  of  Liverpool's  circular, 
asking  for  a  further  explanation  of  the  proposed  grant.  He  named 
four  classes  of  clergy  who  did  not  seem  to  be  included  in  the  "letter" 
of  the  circular,  but  upon  whom  hardship  would  be  worked  if  they 
did  not  receive  the  bounty.'^^  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  also 
received  a  letter  from  the  Bishop,  containing  the  same  queries.*^ 
Bathurst's  ultimate  reply  was  that  the  £100  would  be  given  to  clergy 
who  after  ten  years  retired  to  Great  Britain  on  account  of  age  and 
infirmity.  An  annual  grant  of  £50  was  to  be  given  also  to  widows 
of  missionary  clergy."*^ 

Of  the  four  clergymen  for  Upper  Canada,  for  whom  provision 
was  made  in  1814  two  only  had  settled  in  their  missions  by  1816 — 
John  Bethune  and  Ralph  Leeming.^^ 

Leeming,  who  had  been  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
arrived  at  Quebec  in  the  summer  of  1816  and  received  the  Gov- 
ernor's instructions  to  go  to  a  new  settlement  on  the  River  Rideau. 
Hearing  this,  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Sherbrooke  from  Montreal, 
pointing  out  that  there  were  other  more  eligible  places  where  the  new 
man  might  be  sent.^^  Two  places  where  churches  were  built  were 
mentioned  in  a  later  letter, — Ancaster  and  Grimsby.^^  Finally  the 
Bishop  informed  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
that  Leeming  had  gone  to  Ancaster  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governor.*^ 

As  Upper  Canada  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  American  attack 
during  the  War  of  1812-14,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  border 
missions  in  that  part  of  the  Diocese  would  receive  some  damage. 
No  sooner  had  Strachan  been  transferred  to  York  than  he  had  to 

39Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  4,  p.  86,  Liverpool  to  Gore,  June  22,  1811. 
40lbid.,  p.  99,  Mountain  to  Prevost,  Nov.  27,  1811. 

^^Ibid.,  Series  B,  vol.  28,  p.  14,  Mountain  to  Manners  Sutton,  July  10, 
1812.  An  answer  to  the  Archbishop's  reply  is  in  Series  B,  vol.  28,  p.  17,  Nov.  3, 
1818. 

4276trf.,  Series  C,  vol.  5,  p.  53,  Bathurst  to  ?,  June  18,  1813. 
43  Fide  Transactions,  United   Empire  Loyalist  Association  of  Ontario, 
Hamilton  Branch,  Mar.  10,  1903,  for  a  biographical  sketch  of  Leeming. 

44Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  G,  p.  .58,  Mountain  to  Sherbrooke,  Aug.  15,  ISIG. 

"i-'Ibid.,  p.  59,  Mountain  to  Sherbrooke,  Sept.  24,  1816'. 

^^Ihid.,  Series  B,  vol.  28,  p.  24,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  Oct.  16,  1816. 
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meet  great  danger  when  the  Httle  capital  was  captured  in  April,  1813. 
His  church  was  for  two  years  used  as  a  military  hospital.  Pollard's 
parish  was  early  overrun  by  the  enemy  and  his  church  at  Amherst- 
burg  was  burned.  He  himself  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of 
Moraviantown.  After  his  release  he  performed  clerical  duties  for 
the  troops  at  Burlington  Heights  and  at  York.  For  about  nine 
months  he  served  the  vacant  mission  of  Ernest  Town,  but  then 
returned  to  Sandwich.  Addison's  church  at  Niagara  was  burned 
but  it  had  been  sufficiently  repaired  to  permit  services  to  be  held  in 
it  by  1816.  For  a  time  Addison  acted  as  Chaplain  on  the  new  ship 
.S'^.  Lawrence  under  Admiral  Sir  James  Yeo,  but  he  was  not  long 
absent  from  his  mission  despite  the  hazards  of  war.  The  church  at 
St.  Catharines,  at  which  Addison  conducted  frequent  services  after 
its  erection,  was  used  as  a  hospital  and  was  considerably  damaged. 

Special  services  were  held  in  churches  throughout  the  Diocese 
during  the  war  period.  Days  of  fasting  and  humiliation  were 
observed  on  May  8,  1812,  and  May  28,  1813.  Thanksgiving  services 
were  ordered  for  April  21,  1814,  and  May  21,  1816.  On  each  occa- 
sion the  Bishop  consulted  the  Governor  before  issuing  a  printed 
form  of  service,  copies  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Quebec 
Diocesan  Archives.*^ 


47Volume  endorsed  "List  of  Deeds,  Acts,  etc." 
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THE  CLEROY  RESERVES 

'T'HE  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  stipulated  that  the  Governor,  in 
granting  public  lands,  should  reserve  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  a  Protestant  Clergy  lands  equal  to  one-seventh  of  all 
those  granted  in  the  past  or  to  be  granted  in  the  future  for  other 
purposes.^ 

In  Low^er  Canada  the  Reserves  wqtq  to  be  made  in  tov^nships 
surveyed  after  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  neither  lands  granted  previous 
to  1791,  nor  the  seigniories  (v^hich  wert  not  Crown  property)  were 
subject  to  any  reservation.  In  Upper  Canada  the  grants  were  made 
in  respect  of  the  total  land  area,  even  of  those  townships  surveyed 
before  1791.  By  this  great  endowment,  amounting  eventually 
to  well  over  three  and  one-quarter  million  acres,  William  Pitt  plan- 
ned to  provide  for  all  time  for  a  Protestant  religious  establishment 
in  the  Canadas.  There  is  no  real  doubt  that  the  framers  of  the 
Act  of  1791  intended  that  the  Church  of  England  should  be  the 
chief  beneficiary  of  their  bounty. 

It  was  in  part  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  great 
potential  wealth  that  influenced  the  Home  government  to  grant 
salaries  for  the  clergy  with  so  sparing  a  hand.  The  Reserves,  it 
was  thought,  should  supply  sufficient  support  to  the  Church  without 
having  recourse  to  direct  money  grants.  It  was  only  by  dint  of 
much  writing  of  despatches,  largely  by  Bishop  Mountain,  that  West- 
minster learned  that  the  Reserves,  however  valuable  they  might  be 
in  the  future,  yielded  in  the  early  years  of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec 
a  negligible  sum  of  money,  entirely  insufficient  to  support  even  the 
small  staff  of  clergy  then  at  work.  Although  the  first  Colonial 
Secretary  with  whom  Bishop  Mountain  conducted  correspondence, 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  needed  much  persuading  before  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  taking  of  Protestant  tithes  in  the  Canadas  was  quite 
impracticable,  yet  he  did  consider  that  the  Reserves  would  even- 
tually yield  sufficient  revenue  to  make  tithe  unnecessary.  It  was  in 
order  to  promote  this  end  that  Portland  recommended  to  Dorchester 
the  formation  of  a  committee  of  the  Executive  Council  for  the 
management  of  the  Church  lands  so  that  the  Reserves  might  be 

131  Geo.  Ill,  c.  31,  sections  36-42,  Imperial  Statute. 
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rented  for  the  benefit  of  future  incumbents  of  rectories  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  Act  of  1791.2 

I 

A  concise  account  of  the  steps  taken  in  Upper  Canada,  during 
the  succeeding  four  years,  towards  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
Reserves,  is  contained  in  a  communication  from  Peter  Russell  to 
General  Peter  Hunter  on  the  latter's  arrival  at  York  in  1799  to  take 
over  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  colony.  Russell  wrote 
that  in  a  despatch  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  Lord  Dorchester, 
April  5,  1795,  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil had  been  recommended  for  the  management  of  the  Reserves. 
He  had  then  consulted  the  legal  authorities  of  Upper  Canada  and 
reported  the  results  of  their  deliberations  to  Portland  over  two  years 
later.  Portland  had  replied,  January  10,  1798,  urging  the  immediate 
adoption  of  measures  to  make  the  Reserves  productive  and  propos- 
ing that  the  Governor  and  Executive  Council  should  be  made 
stewards  of  the  property  and  attend  to  the  renting  of  the  reserved 
land.  In  June,  1798,  Russell  submitted  to  Portland  the  Executive 
Council's  plan  for  leasing  the  Reserves.  This  plan  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  was  about  to  be  put  into 
operation  when  Russell's  term  of  office  came  to  an  end.  The  des- 
patch concluded  with  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  acting  without 
further  delay. 

The  Council's  proposal  for  leasing  the  Reserves  was  drawn  up 
only  after  long  discussion.  It  probably  owed  some  of  its  ideas  to 
a  memoir  on  the  subject  by  William  Dummer  Powell,*  which  con- 
tained an  elaborate  plan  for  making  the  Reserves  productive.^ 
According  to  the  scheme  finally  adopted  the  leases  were  to  run  for 
twenty-one  years  but  the  rates  of  rent  were  to  be  raised  at  each 
seven-year  period.^  Russell  kept  the  Bishop  informed  about  the 
progress  of  the  Reserve  business  in  Upper  Canada.  In  acknowledg- 
ing receipt  of  a  preliminary  leasing  plan  tlie  Bishop  gave  it  his  ap- 

^Simcofi  Correspondence,  vol.  ITT,  p.  343,  Portland  to  Dorchester,  April 
6,  1795. 

^Russell  Correspondence,  vol.  TTT,  pp.  290-1,  Tlussell  to  Hunter,  Aug.  20, 
1799. 

lA  Judge  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  later  Chief  Justice  of  U.C. 
^Russell  Cnrrespondcnrf,  vol.  T,  pp.  311-12,  October,  1797. 
«Q.D.A.,  Scries  C,  vol.  1,  ]).  1.58,  April  22,  1798;  see  also  T.indsey,  Clergy 
Reserves,  p.  8. 
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proval.  At  the  same  time  he  stated  that  he  was  aware  that  American 
farmers  would  prefer  perpetual  leases;  he  also  suggested  that  rents 
might  be  made  payable  in  grain,  as  money  fluctuated  in  value.' 
When  the  final  plan  was  sent  to  the  Bishop  he  said  in  his  reply  that 
circumstances  had  concurred  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  land-grant- 
ing in  Lower  Canada,  and  hence  the  subject  of  the  Reserves  had 
been  prevented  from  coming  regularly  under  the  executive  govern- 
ment's consideration.^ 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Portland  to  Milnes, 
January  6,  1801,  shows  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  recommended 
that  the  Lower  Province  should  adopt  Upper  Canada's  plan. 

The  proposition  which  you  very  justly  suppose  to  have  been  made  to  His 
Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to  the  Superintendence  &  Management 
of  the  Crown  &  Church  Reserves,  has  most  probably  been  carried  by  this  time 
into  execution  in  Upper  Canada,  and  it  seems  very  necessary  that  it  should 
be  adopted  in  the  Lower  Province  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  Purport  of  it  you  know  is  that  the  Governor  .  .  .  and  the  Members 
of  the  Exec.  Council  for  the  time  being  should  be  constituted  the  Conservators 
or  Stewards  of  this  description  of  Property,  &  that  all  accounts  of  Rents,  or 
Fines  should  be  regularly  examined  &  passed  by  them  &  be  reported  half 
yearly  to  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
also  to  the  Lord's  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  the  said  Rents 
and  Fines  are  to  be  transmitted  in  order  that  they  may  be  vested  in  the 
Public  Funds,  and  be  applied  from  Time  to  Time  to  Public  Service  of  the 
Colony  in  such  manner  as  His  Majesty  shall  direct  in  regard  to  those  arising 
from  the  Crown  Reserves;  and  as  the  provisions  of  the  Canada  Act  may 
require  with  respect  to  those  sums  which  arise  from  the  Church  Reserves.  On 
this  account  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  accounts  &  receipts  from 
the  Crown  &  Clergy  Reserves  should  be  kept  distinct  &  separate  from  each 
other;  as  the  latter  are  exclusively  appropriated  by  the  Canada  Act  for  a 
maintenance  &  support  of  the  Prot.  Clergy  within  the  Province;  &  must 
therefore  be  vested  in  trust  for  those  purposes  &  for  those  only .9 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  Bishop  began  to  see  that 
the  management  of  the  Reserves  by  Governor  and  Council  was  far 
from  satisfactory.  As  early  as  June  6,  1803,  in  a  long  communica- 
tion to  Lieutenant-Governor  Milnes,  which  was  later  sent  to  Lord 
Hobart,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  he  proposed  that,  if  a  Dean  and 
Chapter  were  appointed  to  the  Cathedral  at  Quebec,  these  officials, 
aided  by  some  of  the  clergy,  might  superintend  the  reserved  lands. 

^Russell  Correspondence,  vol.  II,  pp.  178-80,  June  12,  1798. 
sibid.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  65,  Mountain  to  Russell,  Jan.  24,  1799. 
»Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  2,  p.  21,  Portland  to  Milnes,  Jan.  6,  1801. 
loP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  92,  pp.  253-74,  Mountain  to  Milnes,  June  6,  1803. 
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In  an  anonymous  document  entitled,  "Church  EstabUshment  in 
the  Canadas"  drawn  up  while  the  Bishop  was  in  England  on  his 
first  furlough,  and  based  on  his  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  ecclesiastical  situation  in  his  Diocese,  the  plan  adopted  in  Lower 
Canada  ten  years  later  and  in  Upper  Canada  thirteen  years  later 
is  first  clearly  stated : 

Untill  there  is  something  more  in  the  Protestant  Clergy  than  merely  a 
vested  interest  in  the  allotments  assigned  for  their  support,  those  allotments 
will  not  become  productive  in  any  degree.  But  if  the  Bishop  &  Clergy  or  a 
Corporation  or  Corporations  of  them  were  appointed  l)y  the  Government  to 
be  Stewards  and  Conservators  of  those  Allotments,  under  the  Control  & 
superintendence  of  the  Governor  &  Executive  Council  with  powers  to  grant 
Leases,  under  certain  terms  and  Covenants  to  he  specified  &  limited  in  these 
powers,  to  receive  &  sue  for  the  Rents  and  profits,  and  to  do  such  other  Acts 
and  deeds  as  are  necessary  for  the  care  and  management  of  this  species  of 
property,  it  would  not  only  be  the  means  of  rendering  the  allotments  more 
speedily  productive,  but  would  tend  very  much  to  increase  the  weight  and 
influence  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church.n 

Although  it  is  probable  that  the  Bishop,  with  his  customary 
pertinacity,  did  not  cease  at  frequent  intervals  to  bring  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  corporations  to  the  notice  both  of  the  Imperial  and 
Colonial  authorities,  yet  the  next  reference  to  it  in  his  correspon- 
dence is  found  in  a  letter  to  Bathurst,  June  6,  1814.  In  this  letter 
he  complained  that  although  he  had  repeatedly  mentioned  the  need 
of  a  corporation  for  the  Clergy  Reserves  yet  nothing  had  been 
accomplished  towards  meeting  that  need,  although  the  Governor-in- 
Council  had  approved  of  the  plan  in  the  previous  year.^^  With  Sir 
Gordon  Drummond,  Administrator  oj  Lower  Canada  1815-16,  the 
Bishop  had  greater  success.  A  draft  of  an  instrument  for  erecting 
such  a  corporation  was  drawn  up  by  the  Attorney-General,  approved 
by  a  Committee  of  Council,  and  transmitted  by  Drummond  to 
Bathurst. Bathurst  agreed  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Bishop  and 
clergy  for  the  administration  of  the  Reserves,  and  authorized  Sir 
John  Coape  vSherbrooke,  the  succeeding  Govcrnor-in-Chief  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  business  if  the  latter  saw  no  new  objection.^'' 

■i^Ibid.,  vol.  108,  pp.  150-6,  Sept.  7,  180fi. 

^nhid.,  vol.  130-3,  pp.  536-63,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  June  6,  1814.  The 
Bishop  wrote  that  the  Council's  report  was  made  on  April  16,  1818.  Drum- 
mond's  despatch  to  Bathurst  (see  below),  contained  mention  of  his  predeces- 
sor (Frevost's)  approval  of  the  plan  on  April  29,  1813. 

>3/6i<Z.,  vol.  186,  p.  214.,  Drummond  to  Bathurst,  May  15,  1816. 

i47fcu/..  Series  G,  vol.  8,  pp.  137-8,  Bathurst  to  Sheri)r()oke,  Aug.  6,  1816. 
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About  the  same  time  John  Strachan  gave  the  Bishop  a  report  on 
the  Reserve  situation  in  Upper  Canada.  Ninety-six  leases  had  been 
made,  and  the  annual  revenue  should  have  been  £527,  but  some 
leases  were  in  arrears.  He  too  was  in  favour  of  putting  the  clergy 
on  a  commission  for  regulating  the  Reserves,  as  others  would  be 
careless. 

Two  years  later  the  Bishop  gave  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  a  resume  of  his  efforts  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Reserves.  He  told  the  Society  that  as  it  was  evident 
that  the  lands  were  being  mismanaged,  he  had  recommended  in  1815 
to  the  Provincial  and  Imperial  governments  the  propriety  of 
erecting  the  bishop  and  clergy  into  a  corporation  for  the  legal  man- 
agement of  the  Clergy  Reserves.  This  arrangement  had  been  made 
in  Lower  Canada  in  1815,  and  had  been  recommended  by  him  to 
government  authorities  in  Upper  Canada.  In  the  Upper  Province, 
he  concluded,  it  would  be  advisable  to  include  some  of  the  laity 
in  the  corporation,  as  the  Bishop  did  not  reside  there  and  the  clergy 
were  very  much  scattered.^® 

As  a  result,  the  Society  appointed  a  strong  committee  which 
recommended,  among  other  important  matters,  that  the  need  of 
such  a  corporation  in  Upper  Canada  should  be  represented  to 
Bathurst.    The  recommendation  was  duly  carried  out.^^ 

In  the  meantime  the  subject  was  being  actively  pursued  at  York. 
Strachan  w^ote  in  August,  1818,  to  G.  J.  Mountain  the  Bishop's 
second  son,  then  Rector  of  Quebec,  asking  for  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mission erecting  the  Lower  Canadian  Corporation.  The  Bishop,  he 
wrote,  had  sent  him  an  outline  but  no  particulars.  He  wanted  to 
know  whether  the  Corporation  had  been  approved  or  was  in  actual 
operation. Not  long  after  Strachan  wrote  to  the  Bishop:  "I  am 
in  hopes  that  something  will  be  immediately  done  with  the  reserves 
agreeable  to  your  Lordship's  plan,  which  I  have  never  lost  sight  of. 
We  have  procured  a  copy  of  the  instrument  from  below,  and  I  am 
sanguine  in  getting  it  adopted,  or  nearly  so,  as  opposition  seems  to 
disappear  before  perseverance."^^    Five  months  later  he  wrote  again 

15Q.D.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  Gx,  p.  2,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  Aug.  24,  1816. 
16S.P.G.  Journal,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  Jan.  26,  1818. 
17P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  150,  pp.  148-51,  March  18,  1818. 
18P.A.0.,  Strachan  Letter-Book,  1812-1834,  Strachan  to  G.  J.  Mountain, 
Aug.  24,  1818. 

19T.P.L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  March  12,  1819. 
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telling  of  the  final  setting  up  of  the  Corporation.-^  To  this  letter  the 
Bishop  replied : 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  Bishop  &  Clergy  have  been  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  management  of  the  Church  Lands  in  U:  C: — 

You  may  perhaps  have  done  wisely  in  adding  the  Inspector,  &  Surveyor 
General,  to  our  body;  (altho'  it  be  contrary  to  the  general  principle, — that 
of  committing  the  care  of  the  lands  exclusively  to  those  who  are  most  inter- 
ested in  making  them  productive;) — but  I  own  that  I  have  some  doubts  upon 
the  subject.  In  your  time  those  lay  brethren  may  have  a  subordinate  influence; 
they  may  hereafter  obtain  one  that  shall  be  paramount.21 

The  writer  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  in  the  previous  year 
he  had  himself  suggested  the  addition  of  lay  members  to  the  Upper 
Canadian  Corporation.-^ 

A  year  and  a  half  later  the  Bishop  wrote  to  George  Okill  Stuart 
of  Kingston,  his  Official  in  Upper  Canada,  expressing  his  surprise 
that  no  information  about  the  Upper  Canadian  Corporation  had 
been  forthcoming.  He  added  that  he  knew  that  no  disrespect  was 
intended,  but  asked  that  the  mistake  should  be  rectified  immedi- 
ately.^^ Stuart's  reply  has  not  been  preserved,  but  in  the  following 
May,  C.  J.  Stewart,  then  travelling  missionary,  wrote  to  G.  J. 
Mountain :  "I  have  been  requested  by  Dr.  Strachan  to  communicate 
to  your  Father,  that  the  Corporation  for  the  Clergy  Reserves  has 
not  done  anything  except  ordering  &  collecting  papers,  etc.,  previous 
to  His  Lordship's  coming,  &  commencing  preparatory  work ;  &  to 
suggest  to  His  Lord'p  that  it  is  adviseable  he  w^  give  advice  of  his 
coming  to  York  in  order  to  fix  an  appointment  of  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Corporat'n."^^  Later  in  the  year  Strachan  sent  the  Bishop 
minutes  of  two  quarterly  Corporation  meetings. His  Lordship 
graciously  replied:  "I  thank  you  also  for  the  Minutes.  I  see  noth- 
ing to  disapprove ;  and  some  things  which  I  think  it  might  be 
exped^  that  we  should  adopt  here — the  allowance  for  instance  to 
the  Clergy  who  attend  the  Quarterly  Meetings  from  a  distance. 

2oIbid.,  same  to  same,  July  6,  1819;  a  draft  of  the  U.C.  Corporation 
Charter,  bearing  the  date  April  30,  1819,  is  in  P.A.C.,  U.C.  Sundries. 
The  original  Letters  Patent  for  setting  up  the  L.  C.  Corporation  is  in  Q.D.A., 
Series  A,  Folder  3. 

2i/6ic/.,  Mountain  to  Strachan,  Aug.  20,  1819. 

22Sec  supra,  S.P.G.  Journal,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  Jan.  26,  1818. 

230.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  Feb.  19,  1820. 

24Q.D.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  6x,  p.  0,  Stewart  to  Mountain,  May  10,  1820. 
2r.T.P.I..,  Scadding  Collection,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  Dec.  13,  1820. 
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But  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  you  doubt  (for  so  it  appears  to 
me)  of  your  authority  to  grant  Leases  yourselves,  upon  any  terms 
that  you  shall  think  proper.  We  have  had  no  hesitation  upon  this 
head  &  our  construe :  of  our  Charter  is  sanctioned  by  the  opinion 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Prov."^^ 

Strachan  ansvi^ered  that  in  Upper  Canada  leases  were  issued 
under  the  great  seal,  not  under  the  Corporation  seal,  and  he  enclosed 
the  Attorney-General's  opinion  on  the  point."'  The  Bishop  closed 
the  debate  with  the  tart  rejoinder:  "It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
the  comparative  merits  of  our  different  modes  of  leasing  the  lands. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  ours,  &  have  no  disposition  to  find 
fault  with  yours. "^^ 

In  April,  1822,  Strachan  told  Archdeacon-  Mountain  that  it  was 
difficult  to  collect  the  rents.  He  also  asked  the  Bishop  to  provide  a 
seal  for  official  documents. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Lower  Canada  Corporation  was 
to  get  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  on  the  length  of  leases,  in  the  autumn 
of  1819.  All  the  replies  that  have  been  preserved  are  in  favour  of 
longer  leases.  One  reply  suggested  perpetual  leases ;  another,  a 
ninety-nine  year  lease.  Charles  James  Stewart  thought  that  forty- 
two'year  leases,  with  a  raised  rental  each  fourteen  years  might  meet 
the  situation. It  is  not  known,  however,  whether  any  change  was 
made  in  this  direction. 

As  the  organization  of  the  Corporation  was  completed,  by-laws 
were  drawn  up,  amended,  and  finally  printed  in  1822.''^ 

Despite  the  changed  administration  of  the  Reserves,  improve- 
ment in  financial  returns  was  slow.  Writing  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  1823  the  Bishop  reported  that  the  lands 
were  in  train  to  become  ultimately  more  productive,  but  that  as  yet 
they  hardly  did  more  than  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Cor- 

2elbid.,  Mountain  to  Strachan,  Dec.  30,  1820. 

27P.A.O.,  Strachan  Letter-Book,  1812-1834,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  Feb. 
2G,  1821. 

28T.P.L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Mountain  to  Strachan,  April  24,  1821. 

291  bid.,  Strachan  to  G.  J.  Mountain,  April  2  (?),  1822. 

30Q.D.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  6x,  p.  7,  Stewart  to  Mountain,  June  2,  1820. 
Answers  of  other  clergy  to  the  circular  letter  of  1819  are  preserved  in  the  . 
Montreal  Diocesan  Archives. 

3i/6i(Z.,  Clergy  Reserve  Printed  Documents.  The  functions  of  both 
Corporations  ceased  after  1840,  with  the  passing  of  Imperial  Statute  3  &  4 
Vict.  c.  78. 
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poration.'^-  But  in  a  letter  to  an  unknown  correspondent  later  in 
the  year  he  hinted  that  an  improvement  in  the  management  of  the 
lands  had  taken  place  since  the  creation  of  the  Corporation.^^ 

II 

The  administration  of  the  Reserves  presented  one  great  problem 
to  Bishop  Mountain ;  their  preservation  for  the  Church  of  England 
exclusively  presented  another,  equally  great.  If  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  Act  of  1791  was  that  the  Church  of  England 
should  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  Reserves,  it  is  clear  the  opinion 
was  also  held  that  another  Protestant  body  should  receive  part  of 
them.    On  May  11,  1794,  Dundas  wrote  to  Dorchester: 

I  see  no  objection  to  your  Lordship's  making  such  an  allowance  to  the 
Presbyterian  Ministers  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  as  your  Lordship  has  pro- 
posed for  my  consideration  in  No.  13.  But  the  allowance  should  be  under- 
stood to  be  merely  temporary  and  discretionary  on  the  part  of  your  Lordship, 
for  your  Lordship  will  recollect,  in  forming  the  Canada  Act,  that  the  reserva- 
tion for  the  Church  and  Crown  in  all  Grants  of  Land,  was  fixed  at  a  larger 
proportion  than  was  originally  intended,  with  a  view  to  enable  the  King  to 
make  from  those  reservations  such  an  allowance  to  Presbyterian  Ministers, 
Teachers  and  Schools,  as  His  Majesty  should  from  time  to  time  think  proper.34 

In  1828  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rowby  declared  that  the  opinion  of  both  Pitt  and  Grenville  was  that 
the  provisions  of  31  Geo.  Ill  were  not  intended  exclusively  for  the 
Church  of  England.  Lord  Sandon,  in  giving  evidence  before  the 
Canada  Committee,  1828,  stated  that  "a  Protestant  clergy"  in  Gren- 
ville's  opinion,  meant  any  clergy  that  was  not  Roman  Catholic. 
Simcoe  early  saw  trouble  on  the  score  of  the  Reserves.  Writing  to 
Portland  on  the  subject  of  a  petition  by  the  Reverend  John  Bethune 
of  the  Church  of  vScotland  for  a  repeal  of  the  Upper  Canada  Mar- 
riage Act,  he  concluded:  "It  is  obvious  that  the  next  claim  of  the 
Dissenters  would  be  a  partition  of  the  sevenths  set  apart  for  the 
National  Clergy."^^'    If  the  Act  of  1791  had  been  more  precisely 

32S.P.G.  Journal,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  Feb.  20,  and  Marcli  1,  1823. 

33P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  166,  pp.  636-9,  Mountain  to  (?),  Sept.  23,  1823; 
vide  Lindsey,  p.  11,  wliere  it  is  pointed  out  that  for  three  years  after  1819  the 
revenue  from  the  Reserves  diminished. 

34P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  77,  p.  125,  Dundas  to  Dorchester,  May  11,  1791-. 

3'>Lindsey,  Clergy  Reserves,  p.  3,  f.n.  For  Strachan's  remarks  on  I  ord 
Sandon's  opinion  see  the  former's  speech  on  the  Clergy  Reserves  made  before 
the  Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada,  March  6,  1828,  pp.  13-H.. 

^^Simcoe  Correspondence,  vol.  IV,  pp.  309-1],  Simcoe  to  Portland,  June 
20,  1796. 
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drafted  the  Clergy  Reserve  controversy  which  added  to  the  troubles 
of  three  successive  Bishops  of  Quebec,  might  have  been  entirely 
avoided.  Bishop  Mountain,  however,  held  tenaciously  to  the  opin- 
ion that  his  Church  alone  had  a  claim  on  the  Reserves  and  in  this 
he  was  followed  by  Bishop  Stewart,  by  his  son  George  (later  Bishop 
of  Montreal),  and  especially  by  John  Strachan,  first  ])ishop  of 
Toronto.  The  beginnings  of  the  Clergy  Reserve  battle,  so  long  and 
stubbornly  fought,  come  into  prominence  in  the  later  years  of  Bishop 
Mountain's  episcopate. 

In  1819  the  Presbyterians  of  Niagara  petitioned  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  for  an  annual  allowance  of  £100 
for  the  support  of  a  minister.  Maitland  then  proceeded  to  inquire 
of  the  British  government  whether  the  Act  of  1791  intended  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  to  all  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, or  to  the  Church  of  England  alone.  Lord  Bathurst  asked 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  in  reply  he 
was  told  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  sections  36  and  42  might 
be  extended  as  well  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  it  was  a  Church 
established  by  law — but  to  no  other. Although  the  Bishop  wrote 
indignantly  to  Bathurst  to  disagree  with  what  he  termed  a  "new" 
policy  and  to  forecast  the  confusion  that  would  result  from  it, 
Bathurst  calmly  replied  that  "a  Protestant  Clergy"  meant  clergy  of 
both  Churches. This  judicial  opinion,  the  rivalry  aroused  by  the 
creation  of  the  Corporations,  and  the  fact  that  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie^^  was  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Church,  spurred  the  Kirk 
authorities  from  1819  onwards,  to  make  a  strong  bid  for  public 
support  whether  from  the  Reserves  or  from  other  sources.  Late 
in  1820  the  Bishop  informed  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  Canadas 
were  about  to  send  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly,  through 
Dalhousie,  for  power  to  form  themselves  into  a  Presbytery.  The 
Reverend  James  Harkness  (Kirk  Minister  at  Quebec),  and  his 
friends,  talked  confidently  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  Reserves,  and 
the  Bishop  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the  Act  was  loosely 

37P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  326,  pp.  43-6,  Nov.  15,  1819. 

38lbid.,  vol.  159,  pp.  425-7,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  June  15,  1821;  ibid., 
pp.  428-9,  Bathurst  to  Mountain,  August  (?),  1821. 

39Dalhousie  was  Administrator  of  the  government  of  Lower  Canada  in 
1819,  and  Governor-in-Chief,  1820-8. 
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worded/^  Writing  to  Strachan  a  few  days  later  the  Bishop 
remarked :  "The  person  who  succeeded  the  late  worthy  Dr.  Sparke 
here,  appears  to  be  an  ambitious  &  a  stirring  man.  He  has,  even 
to  me,  complained  of  the  neglect  w^ch  the  Ch :  of  Scot :  has 
experienced  from  the  Government  and  I  am  well  informed  that  he 
&  his  friends  carry  their  views  to  a  participation  in  the  Lands 
reserved  'for  a  Protestant  Clergy,'  &  that  they  have  consulted 
Counsel  on  the  subject.  You  will  confine  the  knowledge  of  this 
matter  to  yourself."*^ 

In  a  long  communication  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  August,  15,  1821,  the  Bishop  wrote  that  the  claim  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  a  share  in  the  Reserves,  supported  as 
such  a  claim  was  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  the  new  Presbyterian 
minister  at  Quebec,  Mr.  Harkness,  was  bound  to  have  a  serious 
effect  on  the  future  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Canadas.  He 
quoted  to  Dr.  Morice  an  article  from  the  Quebec  Gazette  describing 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, in  which  mention  was  made  of  a  petition  from  Harkness  to 
the  parent  body  on  the  subject  of  the  Reserves.  He  protested  to 
the  Society  that  if  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  strengthened  the 
Church  of  England  would  be  weakened,  as  many  Presbyterians, 
having  few  ministers  of  their  own,  had  conformed  to  the  Church 
of  England.  If  their  own  Church  were  reorganized  he  feared  that 
they  would  desert  the  Anglican  fold.^^ 

In  answer  to  Bathurst's  letter  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Act 
of  1791  permitted  the  Kirk  to  share  in  the  Reserves  the  Bishop 
advanced  a  number  of  opposing  arguments.  He  cast  doubts  upon 
the  religious  orthodoxy  of  the  law  officers  who  pronounced  the 
opinion  of  November  15,  1819;  he  quoted  from  Tomline's  life 
of  Pitt  to  show  that  the  latter  intended  the  Reserves  for  the  Church 
of  England  alone ;  he  urged  that  there  could  not  be  two  state  estab- 
lishments in  the  Canadas.  "It  will  appear.  I  think  i)lainly,  my 
Lord,"  he  concluded,  "that  in  giving  to  the  Presbyterians  a  share 
in  the  Lands  reserved  for  a  Protestant  Clergy,  his  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment will  go  the  length  of  declaring,  that  the  Church  of  England 

40Q.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  5,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  Dec.  2(),  1820. 
41T.P.L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Mountain  to  SIraehan,  Dec.  30,  1820. 
42Q.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  G,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  Aug.  15,  1821. 
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is  not  the  Established  Church  of  this  Country,  &  that  there  is  no 
such  thing,  here,  as  a  Constitution  in  Church  &  State. 

Beheving  that  a  union  would  be  efifected  between  the  Canadas, 
members  of  the  Kirk,  in  1822,  petitioned  the  British  government 
that  in  such  a  case  provision  might  be  made  for  the  support  of 
Kirk  clergy,  and  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  might  share  in  the 
Reserves. Bishop  Mountain  countered  with  a  letter  which  was 
sent  to  English  bishops  and  cabinet  ministers.  In  this  long 
communication  he  methodically  presented  the  claim  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  an  exclusive  participation  in  the  Reserves. 
First  of  all  he  quoted  from  Governor's  Instructions  "that 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  an  Established  Church  belong  only  to 
the  Protestant  Church  of  England."  He  maintained  that  the  words 
of  the  Canada  Act — "Protestant  Clergy" — referred  only  to  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  asserted  that  the  erection  of  parishes 
and  archdeaconries  was  inconsistent  with  the  admission  of  yet 
another  church  establishment.  The  creation  of  Reserve  Corpo- 
rations, he  argued,  upheld  his  viewpoint,  as  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  these  Corporations  were  to  manage  the  lands  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  concluded  by  describing  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Church,  and  advancing  his  opinion  that  the  superin- 
duction  of  another  establishment  would  set  back  the  cause  of  unity.^^ 

At  the  same  time  the  Clergy  Corporation  of  Lower  Canada 
prepared  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  counter  the  Pres- 
byterian petition  of  1822.*'^  As  the  Bishop  had  heard  that  Hark- 
ness  was  going  to  England  to  look  after  the  Presbyterian  interests 
he  sent  off  his  son  George  to  ask  Dr.  Stewart  to  go  home  to 
represent  the  Church  of  England.  Before  receiving  Stewart's  reply 
the  Bishop  discussed  with  Ryland  what  he  should  do  if  Stewart 
could  not  go.  He  told  Ryland  that  the  only  other  person  whom  he 
would  entrust  with  the  mission  would  be  his  son,  who  was  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  business  and  could  not  give  full  explanations 

43P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  159-3,  pp.  432-8,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  Nov.  16, 
1821. 

^^Ibid.,  vol.  167,  p.  525,  Memorial  of  Members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  the  King,  1823. 

45Q.D.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  6x,  p.  28,  Clergy  Reserves,  Mountain  to  Howley, 
Feb.  21,  1823. 

46P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  167,  pp.  509-20,  Petition  of  the  Corporation  for 
superintending,  managing,  and  conducting  the  Clergy  Reserves  in  the 
Province  of  Lower  Canada,  1823. 
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if  any  were  required;  "&  (what  is  not  very  improbable  perhaps), 
if  Lord  Bathurst  should  get  out  of  temper,  &  should  refuse  to 
present  the  Petitions  to  the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords,  my  son 
would  be  placed  in  a  very  difficult  &  delicate  situation."^' 

Stewart,  however,  left  immediately  for  England,  bearing  the 
petition  with  him.  Upon  his  arrival  he  sent  it  to  Bathurst.  A  few 
days  later  he  submitted  the  Bishop's  proposed  circular  letter  to 
Bathurst  for  approval. "^^ 

Stewart  was  an  able  advocate  of  his  cause.  Harkness,  in 
applying  for  an  allowance  for  an  assistant  at  Quebec  had  implied 
that  the  Church  of  England  there  was  over-staffed.  Stewart  pointed 
out  the  manifold  duties  of  the  Quebec  clergy  and  assured  R.  J.  W. 
Horton,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  that  they  were 
not  leading  lives  of  ease  and  inactivity. He  later  asserted  to 
Horton  that  rents  from  the  Reserves  would  never  become  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  necessary  clergy,  without  aid  from  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.^"  Finally  on  January  1, 
1824,  Stewart  and  Horton  had  an  interview  in  which  the  object  of 
the  former's  mission  to  England  was  discussed.  Horton  replied  that 
the  whole  matter  was  speculative  and  not  worth  while  agitating. 
It  was  notorious  that  the  Reserves  were  insufficient  even  for  the 
Church  of  England,  and  he  imagined  that  that  Church  had  a  prior 
claim  to  them.  If  the  Reserves  became  very  productive  the  Kirk 
might  apply  again. 

In  the  following  April,  Stewart  applied  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  for  permission  to  stay  during  the  present 
session  of  Parliament.  He  had  heard  that  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  might  apply  to  Parliament  for  legal 
establishment  of  that  Church  in  Canada,  as  well  as  for  participation 
in  the  Reserves,  and  he  wished  to  oversee  the  interests  of  the  Church 
of  England. ""^^    On  September  1,  1824,  he  wrote  to  an  unnamed 

47Bishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Ryland,  March  28,  1823.  The 
scheme  to  present  petitions  to  the  King  and  House  of  Lords  was  never 
carried  out.  The  Corporation's  petition  was  addressed  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

48P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  167,  pp.  507-8,  Stuart  to  Horton,  May  26,  1823. 
49/6i(f.,  pp.  573-6,  Stewart  to  Horton,  June  23,  1823. 
•"'O/ftiU,  vol.  170,  pp.  627-44,  same  to  same,  Sept.  8,  1823. 

pp.  523-6,  substance  of  conversation  between  Stewart  and  Horton, 
June  1,  1824. 

"Q.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  6,  Stewart  to  S.P.G.,  April  17,  1824. 
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correspondent,  probably  the  vSecrelary  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  that  Harkness's  proposals  regarding  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  the  Canadas  were  not  being  listened  to.  The 
writer  proposed  to  embark  for  America  on  October  1.^^ 

But  the  Kirk  leaders  were  not  disposed  to  let  matters  rest,  and 
they  carried  on  concurrent  campaigns  in  the  Canadas  and  in  Great 
Britain.  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Quebec,  petitioned  the  Legislative 
Council  for  aid.  As  a  result  Louis  Joseph  Papineau  was  induced 
to  move  an  address  in  the  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  the  Reserves, 
pleading  the  King  to  recognize  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  Dissen- 
ters, as  well  as  the  Church  of  England,  as  beneficiaries  of  the 
Reserves. At  the  Assembly's  request,  the  address  was  forwarded 
to  Dalhousie  for  transmission  to  Bathurst.^^  Again  the  Bishop  rose 
to  defend  his  Church  and  wrote  to  Bathurst  in  an  indignant  strain, 
deploring  the  tactics  of  his  opponents. 

From  Upper  Canada,  Dr.  Strachan  submitted  to  the  Bishop 
a  plan  designed  to  set  the  matter  of  claims  to  the  Reserves  at  rest. 
If  the  Canadas  were  to  be  united  he  proposed  the  repeal  of  sections 
41  and  42  of  the  Act  of  1791,  and  the  insertion  in  the  new  union 
bill  of  a  declaratory  clause  that  the  words  "Protestant  Clergy"  refer 
to  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  none  other. As  the  union 
was  not  effected  at  that  time  the  plan  was  never  acted  upon. 

About  a  month  later  Strachan  wrote  to  Hillier,  Secretary  to 
Maitland,  protesting  against  the  claim  of  the  Kirk  to  the  Reserves. 
He  also  enclosed  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  perusal  a  petition 
from  the  Upper  Canadian  Corporation  similar  to  that  which  was 
prepared  by  the  Lower  Canada  Corporation  for  the  British  House 
of  Commons. 

Early  in  1824  Strachan  produced  a  plan  for  improving  the 
administration  of   the  Reserves  in  the  Church's  interest.  The 

53S.P.G.  Archives,  Stewart  Correspondence,  Stewart  to  (?),  Sept.  1,  1824. 

54Q.D.A.,  Clergy  Reserve  Printed  Documents,  1820-55.  The  entry  consists 
of  a  clipping  from  the  Quebec  Gazette  of  March  9,  1824,  containing  Papineau's 
address. 

55P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  168,  p.  118,  Dalhousie  to  Bathurst,  May  10,  1824. 

^'Glbid.,  vol.  170,  pp.  483-8,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  Mar.  11,  1824.  For  a 
discussion  of  the  Kirk's  viewpoint  in  the  whole  matter  see  Reid,  Church  of 
Scotland  in  Lower  Canada,  chap.  vii. 

57Q.D.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  6x,  p.  29,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  March  13,  1823. 

58P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  333,  pp.  183-7,  Strachan  to  Hillier,  April  11,  1823. 
The  Presbyterians  of  U.C.  had  also  enlisted  the  House  of  Assembly  of  that 
Province  in  their  favour.    See  Lindsey,  Clergy  Reserves,  p.  11. 
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principal  changes,  as  proposed  in  a  copy  of  the  plan  submitted  to  the 
Bishop  were:  "1st.  To  take  out  the  Clause  of  Renewal,  and  allow 
in  lieu  thereof  a  compensation  for  the  Buildings,  when  the  Reserve 
is  sold,  or  leased  to  another.  2nd.  To  give  the  Corporation  power 
to  sell  as  well  as  Lease  at  their  discretion,  reserving  in  each  Town- 
ship such  a  portion  of  lands  as  may  be  sufficient  to  endow  three  or 
four  parsonages  in  case  so  many  should  be  required.  3rd.  To  place 
the  money  arising  from  the  Sales  in  the  British  Funds — the  interest 
only  to  be  made  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  Clergy. "^'^ 

The  Bishop  made  a  memorandum  on  Dr.  Strachan's  plan,  and 
enclosed  it  in  a  letter  to  Maitland,  February  21,  1824.  It  was  a 
careful  criticism,  which  maintained  that  although  the  present  admin- 
istration of  the  Reserves  called  for  modification  yet  the  author's 
expectations  were  too  sanguine  and  his  proposals  highly  injudicious 
at  such  a  time.^°  But  Strachan  was  already  on  his  way  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of  March,  his  first  return  visit  to  the 
Old  Land  since  his  coming  to  Canada  in  1799. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Bishop  accepted  the  fait  accompli 
and  did  not  give  the  absolute  veto  to  the  Strachan-Maitland  pro- 
posals. In  any  case,  as  Strachan  informed  his  Diocesan  in 
November,  1824,  he  had  laid  the  proposed  modification  for  securing 
the  Clergy  Reserves  before  Lord  Bathurst,  and  both  Bathurst  and 
Horton  were  disposed  to  accept  it.  Fie  had  also  presented  a 
memorandum  from  the  Bishop  in  which  the  latter  pointed  out  the 
impossibility  that  the  Church  should  ever  be  able  to  repay  the 
government  from  the  reserves.  He  was  told  that  such  repayment 
was  not  to  be  required.  He  and  Stewart  had  gone  to  the  Colonial 
Office  to  deal  with  the  application  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
government  support  of  the  Kirk  in  Canada.  The  application,  they 
found,  was  very  moderately  drawn  up  and  did  not  broach  the 
question  of  right  to  the  Reserves.  Prominent  Scottish  churchmen 
whom  he  had  interviewed  spoke  of  no  right  to  the  Reserves;  they 
merely  wanted  government  support  for  their  missionaries  in  Canada. 
He  informed  the  Bishop  of  a  project  on  foot  to  form  a  Company  to 
buy  all  Crown  and  Clergy  Reserves.    He  had  been  detained  in 

r.oQ.D.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  Ox,  p.  57,  "Dr.  Strachan's  Plan,"  1824.  Lindsey 
states  that  the  document  was  the  joint  production  of  Strachan  and  Maitland, 
Clergy  Reserve's,  p.  12. 

00/ bid,  p.  59,  Mountain  to  Maitland,  Feb.  21,  1824. 
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London  from  April  to  July  in  order  to  give  information  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  had  not  been  able  to  visit  half  his  friends  in  Scotland. 

The  Canada  Company,  when  formed,  offered  to  buy  one-half 
of  the  Reserves,  but  at  so  low  a  price  that  vStrachan  opposed  the 
sale.  Whereupon  five  commissioners  were  appointed  to  value  the 
land,  but  again  the  price  was  considered  too  low.  When  the  com- 
missioners made  their  report  early  in  1825,^^  Strachan,  who  was  then 
back  again  in  Upper  Canada  wrote  to  the  Bishop  in  great  haste.  He 
urged  that  each  Corporation,  or  both  together,  should  petition  the 
King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  insert  in  the  impending 
bill  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  Reserves  two  clauses  which  would 
prevent  injustice  being  done  to  the  Church's  interests. In  the  same 
letter,  he  recommended  that  one  of  three  clergymen  whose  names 
be  submitted  to  the  Bishop  should  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
proceeding  to  England  to  oversee  the  business.  In  some  perplexity 
the  Bishop  enclosed  Strachan's  letter  to  Maitland,  together  with  a 
private  and  confidential  letter  of  his  own.  The  following  extract 
will  explain  the  writer's  dilemma : 

I  suppose  your  Ex:  to  be  of  opinion  that  a  person  be  sent  home.  Dr.  S. 
has  named  3  Clergy  to  me  as  the  only  persons  he  thinks  qualified  for  this 
mission.  You  will  observe  that  the  Dr.  appears  to  consider  himself  as  being 
out  of  the  question,  &  to  be  even  very  averse  from  taking  the  trust:  but  you 
will  also  observe  that,  in  enumerating  the  qualifications  wch  this  person  shd 
possess,  he  has  precisely  marked  those  which  can  not  but  be  admitted  strongly 
to  characterize  himself ;  much  more  strongly  than  they  can  do  any  other 
person,  &  that  he  has  also  hinted  that  he  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
the  charge.  .  .  . 

To  speak  plainly,  I  am,  in  my  private  thoughts,  entirely  satisfied  that 
Dr.  S.  is  very  ambitious  of  this  Mission,  &  sanguine  in  his  hope  of  being 
pressed  to  take  it.  I  feel  that  on  some  acc'ts  he  is  undoubtedly  the  fittest 
person — but — to  say  nothing  of  his  so  soon  again  quitting  his  duties  as  a 
Missionary,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  confess  to  you,  that  I  have  strong  objections 
to  his  going.  I  know  his  ambition.  I  know  a  good  deal  of  the  means  wch  he 
employed  to  obtain  his  object.  I  know  that  to  a  certain  extent  his  endeavours 
were  not  unsuccessful — and  I  know  that  Your  Ex:[cellency's  ]  recommend: 
[ation]  tho'  not  so  intended  was  considered  in  Dow:[ning]  S:[treet]  as  placing 
him  on  high  &  vantage  ground  for  the  attainment  of  a  Bishop:  if  another  Dio: 
had  been  created. 


«iT.P.I>.,  wScadding  Collection,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  Nov.,  1824. 

«2A  copy  of  this  report  is  in  the  Quebec  Diocesan  Archives,  in  the  volume 
entitled  "Clergy  Reserves,  Printed  Documents  1820-18.55." 

fi3T.P.L.,  Scadding  Collection,  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Strachan  to 
G.  J.  Mountain,  Feb.  17,  1825  (in  G.  J.  M.'s  writing). 
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Another  Dio;  may  yet  be  created — &  if,  with  all  the  advantages  which  he 
has  obtained,  Dr.  S.  shd  return  to  Eng.,  he  wti  .  .  .  have  the  fairest  chance  of 
becoming  a  Bishop.  I  can  not  conceal  from  you  that  this  is  an  event  which  I 
shd  see  with  very  deep  concern.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  future  consequences 
to  be  apprehended  to  the  Ch:  of  Christ  from  this  appointmt  wd  be  redeemed 
by  any  services  that  Dr.  S.  c<i  render  respecting  the  Reserves. 

The  Bishop  proceeded  to  recommend  his  son  George  for  the 
mission  and  to  ask  Maitland's  opinion  on  the  usefulness  of  sending 
a  petition  from  the  Corporation  to  the  British  government.®^  A 
criticism  of  the  composition  of  the  Commission  for  valuing  the 
Reserves,  and  of  Dr.  Strachan's  proposed  amendment  of  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  between  the  Company  and  the  government,  brought 
the  letter  to  a  close.®^ 

Maitland's  reply  is  not  available  but  in  answer  to  it  the  Bishop 
said  that  he  still  was  not  sure  whether  the  Lieutenant-Governor  con- 
sidered Archdeacon  Mountain  or  Dr.  Strachan  the  fitter  person  to 
go.  The  Archdeacon  was  going  anyway,  and  if  Maitland  insisted, 
the  writer  would  give  permission  for  Strachan  to  go  as  well.®® 
Maitland's  immediate  answer  was  to  transmit  to  the  Archdeacon  an 
introduction  to  Bathurst  and  to  say  with  regard  to  Dr.  Strachan, 
"There  are  reasons  connected  with  his  civil  duties  here  that  must 
have  prevented  my  permitting  him  to  leave  the  Province."®' 

The  Bishop  had  earlier  written  to  Strachan  a  letter  which  the 
latter  considered  a  heavy  censure.  Archdeacon  Mountain  en- 
deavoured to  mollify  his  Upper  Canadian  fellow-dignitary  by  saying: 
"My  father  fully  appreciates  your  exertions  for  the  interests  of  the 
church,  &  I  pledge  myself  to  give  you  all  the  credit  for  the  infor- 
mation which  I  expect  to  receive  from  you."®^  Strachan  in  his  reply 
regretted  the  Bishop's  censure  and  expressed  his  disappointment 
that  the  Archdeacon  was  not  coming  to  York  before  sailing.  He 
would  not,  he  wrote,  have  allowed  personal  feelings  to  prevent  his 

64The  petition  was  prepared  and  sent.  As  Bathurst  thought  that  it 
lacked  respect  for  the  government  it  was  not  presented.  Vide,  Q.D.A.,  Series 
B,  vol.  6x,  G.  J.  Mountain  to  Horton,  June  14,  1825. 

6SQ.D.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  6x,  p.  64,  Mountain  to  Maitland,  March  1,  1825. 

f'C'Ihid.,  p.  ()8,  same  to  same,  March  26,  1825. 

^"^Ihid.,  p.  71,  Maitland  to  Mountain,  April  11,  1825.  Dr.  Stewart,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Rev.  James  Reid,  April  27,  1825,  informing  his  correspondent  of 
the  situation,  stated:  "It  has  l)een  observed  to  me  that  'Dr.  S.  has  been  out- 
generalled.'  At  first  perhaps  his  object  was  to  care  for  the  Reserves,  but  I 
suspect  Self  soon  stcpfied  in"  (Q.D.A.,  Stewart-R<'id  Corres]K)ndence) . 

<i^Jhid..  p.  ()7,  (;.  ,).  Moimtaiu  to  Strach.'in,  March  2(),  1825. 
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making  his  correspondent  master  of  the  subject. ^'^  Strachan  sub- 
sequently supplied  Mountain  with  information  about  the  Reserves  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  had  the  latter  appointed  as  agent  of  the 
Corporation,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Attorney-General  of  Upper 
Canada,  John  Beverley  Robinson,  who  went  to  England^"  on  the 
same  vessel.  He  also  informed  the  Bishop  of  what  he  had  done 
to  assist  the  Archdeacon.'^ 

By  the  time  the  Archdeacon  reached  England,  May  21,  1825, 
the  bill  objected  to  by  the  Church  authorities  in  the  Canadas  had 
already  passed  the  Parliament,  whereby  the  Canada  Company  was 
permitted  to  buy  a  large  block  of  the  reserved  lands  at  the  Com- 
missioner's valuation.  Subsequently,  however,  Bathurst  informed 
the  Archdeacon  that  it  was  government's  intention  "to  place  the 
Church  upon  the  same  footing  as  before,  restoring  the  one-third 
of  the  Reserves  if  the  Company  will  accept  other  lands  as  an 
equivalent,  or  substituting  these  other  lands  for  the  support  of  the 
Clergy,  if  they  will  not."'^^  The  former  alternative  was  eventually 
carried  out,  whereby  the  Company  accepted  the  so-called  "Huron 
Tract"  in  lieu  of  the  reserved  lands.  A  further  discussion  of  the 
Clergy  Reserve  question  would  prolong  this  study  far  past  the 
end  of  the  Bishop's  life ;  an  event  which  took  place  during  the 
absence  of  his  son  in  England. 

The  strong  fight  initiated  by  Bishop  Mountain  to  prevent 
another  Church  than  his  own  from  sharing  in  the  Clergy  Reserves 
requires  little  explanation  beyond  that  which  has  been  already 
given  in  his  own  words.  He  undoubtedly  firmly  believed  that  hif 
Church  alone  had  a  constitutional  right  to  the  Reserves,  although  he 
was  not  opposed,  on  principle,  to  granting  public  support  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  provided  that  such  support  were  not  taken  from 
the  endowment  which  he  was  convinced  that  Parliament  had  given 
exclusively  to  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Canadas.  But  the 
key  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  his  approach  to  this  as  to  other 
problems  which  beset  him  in  the  course  of  his  long  episcopate,  is 

&^Ibid.,  p.  70,  strachan  to  G.  J.  Mountain,  April  8,  1825. 

''^Ihid.,  pp.  72-4,  Strachan  to  G.  J.  Mountain,  April  20,  May  9,  and  May 
17,  1825.  Vide  Memoir  of  G.  J.  Mountain,  p.  81,  for  a  reprint  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's Commission. 

71Q.D.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  fix,  p.  75,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  May  25,  1825. 

■2Mountain,  Memoir  of  G.  J.  Mountain,  p.  84;  Q.D.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  6x, 
p.  76,  Ilorton  to  G.  J.  Mountain,  June  14,  1825. 
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to  be  found  in  his  ruling  idea  of  an  Anglican  Church  Establishment. 
He  could  no  more  allow  Kirk  participation  in  the  Reserves  to  pass 
unchallenged  than  he  could  permit  the  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Quebec  by  Joseph  Octave  Plessis  to  go  by  unnoticed. 
Both  moves,  although  in  different  degrees  of  seriousness,  endangered 
the  Church  Establishment  which  he  understood  it  was  the  original 
policy  of  the  British  government  to  foster  in  the  Canadas,  and  which 
he  believed  it  was  his  mission  to  found  and  maintain. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  BISHOP  AND  EDUCATION 

tN  the  generation  between  the  Peace  of  Paris  and  the  establishment 
of  the  AngHcan  See  of  Quebec  httle  had  been  done  by  govern- 
ment to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in  the  Province.  Govern- 
ment's intention,  as  stated  in  Governor  Murray's  Instructions,  was 
to  encourage  the  estabhshment  of  Protestant  schools  and  to  set  apart 
lands  for  the  maintenance  of  schoolmasters.  In  addition,  no  school- 
master was  to  be  allowed  to  come  from  England  to  teach  in  Quebec 
without  first  obtaining  the  Bishop  of  London's  licence,  and  all 
others  were  to  obtain  the  governor's  licence.^  But  schools  and 
masters  were  so  few  that  these  clauses  had  little  call  to  be  put  into 
operation.  The  first  step  of  any  consequence  was  taken  on  May 
31,  1787,  when  a  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  William  Smith,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  re- 
porting on  the  subject  of  education  of  youth.  A  questionnaire  was 
immediately  prepared  and  sent  to  a  Mr.  Panet,  a  prominent  lawyer, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  elicit  information  from  the  parishes 
in  the  districts  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  He  made  little  effort  to 
carry  out  his  task,  and  for  two  years  the  Committee  was  moribund. 
It  can  hardly  be  a  coincidence  that  the  next  move  made  by  the 
Committee  took  place  during  the  Visitation  of  Bishop  Inglis  in 
August,  1789.  In  any  case,  this  untiring  educationist,  who  was  at 
the  time  successfully  promoting  a  college  in  Nova  Scotia,  discussed 
with  Lord  Dorchester  certain  regulations  for  schools  in  the  province, 
and  suggested  as  well  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  Canada.^ 

The  Committee  of  Council  sprang  into  life  again,  and  on  this 
occasion  went  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  French 
Canada,  Bishop  Plubert  and  his  Coadjutor  Monseigneur  Bailly, 
addressing  to  them  the  same  questions  that  had  been  sent  to  Panet. 
The  Bishop  replied  in  the  following  November,  vetoing  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  university  be  founded.  A  few  days  later  the  Com- 
mittee brought  in  its  report,  proposing  to  set  up  free  schools  in 
every  village  for  giving  elementary  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
and  cyphering,  and  a  county  free  school  for  more  advanced  instruc- 

iKennedy,  Constitutional  Documents,  Instructions  to  Governor  Murray, 
December  7,  1763,  p.  48. 

2P.A.C.,  Report  1912,  p.  236;  Harris,  Charles  Inglis,  p.  105. 
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tion.  They  agreed  with  the  Bishop  regarding  the  inadvisabihty  of 
establishing  a  university  at  the  time,  but  made  several  proposals 
for  the  erection  of  a  college  or  academy.  Both  French  and  English 
were  to  be  asked  to  support  it,  and  theological  subjects  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the  course  of  studies.^ 

Here  the  matter  stood  when  Jacob  Mountain  arrived  four  years 
later.  Lord  Dorchester,  however,  had  not  neglected  the  subject  of 
education  entirely.  He  had  written  to  Dundas  and  received  a  reply 
which  stated  in  part: 

Your  Lordship's  ninth  suggestion  respects  the  Establishment  of  an 
University  and  of  Schools ;  and  I  observe  that  the  Legislature  of  Canada  has 
already  brought  in  a  Bill  relative  to  the  latter.  I  am  of  opinion  that  an 
establishment  of  so  extensive  a  nature  as  that  of  an  University  will  rather 
gain  than  lose  as  to  future  prosperity  by  being  postponed'  for  the  present. 
The  appointment  of  a  Bishop  for  the  two  Canadas  which  is  immediately  about 
to  take  place,  and  the  introduction  of  a  more  numerous  body  of  Protestant 
Clergy  into  the  Provinces,  which  must  be  the  consequence  of  this  measure, 
will  pave  the  way  for  such  a  foundation  as  is  now  proposed,  and  ensure  its 
success,  by  providing  a  suitable  and  corresponding  supply  of  Learning  and 
science  in  the  persons  of  those  whose  province  it  will  chiefly  be  to  guide  and 
direct  it.* 

In  his  first  visitation  report,  made  to  Dundas,  the  Bishop 
alluded  to  the  subject  of  education  as  follows: 

There  remains  a  subject.  Sir,  upon  which  I  am  induced  to  take  the  liberty 
of  submitting  a  few  remarks  to  Yi  consideration.  The  plan  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  for  introducing  an  extensive  system  of  Educ'n  into  this  C.  appears 
to  have  failed  by  attempting  too  much  at  once.  We  are  perhaps  not  yet  ripe 
for  such  an  institution.  But,  as  introductory  to  it,  good  Grami  Schools  should 
be  established  &  encouraged  in  Quebec,  in  Montreal  &  in  Kingston.  With 
those  we  should  immediately  begin:  but  the  allowance  of  200  a  year  made 
by  Governmt  for  such  purposes  lias  been  so  unfortunately  applied  by  our 
former  Governrs  as  to  produce  no  good  effect  whatever.  T  have  represented 
this  matter  to  L<i  D.  &  his  Ldshp  proposes  to  lay  it  before  the  Ex.  Council, 
&  to  proceed  upon  their  report.  Not  being  a  Mi  of  that  Council,  I  have,  of 
course,  no  further  voice  in  the  business.  But  I  hope  that  I  do  not  presume 
too  far  in  earnestly  recommending  it  to  your  attention  &  in  proposing  that 
£100  a  year  should  be  added  for  the  support  &  encouragement  of  a  School 
at  Kingston;  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  LTpper  Country.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  to  the  Province.  You  will 
see,  no  doubt.  Sir,  all  the  mischiefs  that  may  eventually  arise  from  the  necessity 


3Tlie  Committee's  report,  Hubert's  letter  to  the  Chairman,  and  Bailly's 

acid  comment  on  the  letter,  may  be  consnltf-d  in  Smith's  JTistory  of  Canada, 
pp.  177-210. 

4P.A.C.,  CO.  42,  vol.  22,  pp.  268-9,  .luly,  17<);j. 
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of  sending  our  youth  for  education  to  the  schools  of  Foreign  America,  a 
necessity  which  at  present  certainly  exists,  &  to  which  I  know  some  worthy  & 
prudent  parents  reluctantly  submit.5 

Not  many  months  later  the  Bishop  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Lord  Dorchester,  the  substance  of  which  he  put  in  a  letter  of  July 

15,  1795.    The  relevant  portion  is  as  follows: 

I  w'd  also  beg  leave  to  introduce  here  a  subject  by  no  means  remotely 
connected  with  that  which  I  have  thus  far  had  the  honor  of  submitting.  I  mean 
the  general  state  of  Education  in  this  Province.  Had  the  appointt  of  S. 
Masters  taken  place  under  yi"  L's  Administration,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
should  have  found  the  bounty  of  Gov't  accurately  applied  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  originally  designed — the  liberal  instruction  of  youth;  the 
inducing  the  Inhabitants  to  embrace  by  degrees  the  Protestant  Religion — etc. — 
At  present,  it  is  matter  of  sufficient  notoriety  that  either  from  incapacity  or 
inattention  in  the  Parties  employed  there  is  not  a  Gramr  School  in  the  Province 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name, — that  of  inferior  Schools  there  are  none  wch 
proceed  upon  the  principles  stated  above.  This  abuse  is  of  great  public 
moment.  The  almost  inevitable  necessity  which  will  thus  be  imposed  upon 
the  higher  orders  of  Society  to  send  their  Children  to  the  United  States  for 
the  completion  of  their  Education  is  pregnant  with  alarming  mischiefs. 

The  Bishop  went  on  to  recommend  the  placing  of  Protestant 
English  schoolmasters  in  every  parish  to  teach  the  English 
language  gratis,  and  writing  and  arithmetic  at  easy  rates.  The 
pursuance  of  such  a  policy,  so  he  thought,  would  in  a  few  years 
break  down  the  barrier  between  English  and  Canadian  inhabitants.^ 

No  progress  was  made  in  the  direction  of  the  Bishop's  recom- 
mendations. When  Dorchester  was  returning  to  England  the  fol- 
lowing year  Jacob  Mountain  wrote  him  a  parting  letter  containing 
best  wishes  but  regretting  that  circumstances  had  forbidden  him 
to  take  any  decided  steps  for  the  advancement  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  establishment  of  liberal  education  in  the  Province." 

After  three  years  the  Bishop  returned  to  the  attack,  making 
proposals  similar  to  those  submitted  to  Dorchester,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  Lieutenant-Governor  Milnes.  A  Committee  of  the  whole 
Council  considered  the  Bishop's  paper,  and  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  its  proposals.^    Sir  Robert  Milnes  transmitted  the  Bishop's 

^Simcoe  Correspondence ,  vol.  III.  pp.  91-4,  Mountain  to  Dundas,  Sept. 

16,  1794.   The  Bishop  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council. 
eP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  74,  pp.  207-13,  Mountain  to  Dorchester,  July  15, 

1796. 

7Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  p.  94,  Mountain  to  Dorchester,  July  8,  1796. 
8The  Bishop's  Paper,  dated  Oct.  19,  1799,  and  the  Committee's  report 
thereon  are  in  P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  84,  pp.  183-90. 
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paper  and  the  Council's  recommendation  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
suggesting  the  reservation  of  Crown  lands  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing grammar  schools,  and  for  a  college  at  Quebec.^  Portland 
fully  agreed  with  the  contents  of  these  communications,  and  author- 
ized the  payment,  from  the  provincial  revenue,  of  masters  to  teach 
the  English  language  in  the  free  schools.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  one  or  two  grammar  schools  would  be  sufficient  for  the  time, 
but  looked  forward  to  the  period  when  a  college  or  university  would 
be  necessary,  and  asked  for  further  action  by  the  Governor-in- 
Council  respecting  the  proposed  reservation  of  Crown  lands  for 
that  purpose. 

On  the  death  in  1800  of  Father  Casot,  the  last  Jesuit  priest  in 
Quebec,  the  estates  of  the  Order  were  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment and  administered  by  commissioners.  The  first  Lower  Canadian 
Assembly  in  1793  had  urged  the  crown  to  relinquish  its  claim  on 
the  estates  in  favour  of  the  Legislature,  the  revenue  to  be  devoted 
to  purposes  of  education.  No  reply  came,  and  the  subject  was  again 
brought  up  in  1800.  Milnes  informed  the  Duke  of  I^ortland,  how- 
ever, that  the  publication  of  the  government's  intention  to  establish 
free  schools,  in  accord  with  the  despatch  of  July  21,  1800,  had 
had  the  happy  efifect  of  setting  aside  all  reference  to  the  Jesuit 
Estates.  He  also  told  Portland  that  the  Assembly  was  even  then 
preparing  a  bill  for  carrying  the  educational  policy  previously  out- 
lined into  effect. 

The  bill  referred  to  by  Milnes  created  the  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Advancement  of  Learning,  a  governing  body  to  supervise  all 
schools  in  the  province  and  to  administer  their  property.  The  act 
also  empowered  the  Governor  to  erect  free  parish  schools,  to  appoint 
masters  and  fix  their  salaries.^-  For  the  support  of  these  schools 
the  Executive  Council  recommended  to  the  Governor  that  sixteen 
townships  should  be  granted  from  the  Crown  lands  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  that  Quebec  and  Montreal  should  receive  gifts  of  20,000 
acres  each  for  the  maintenance  of  Royal  grammar  schools.  These 

»See  Christie,  History  of  Lower  Canada,  vol.  VT,  pp.  48-9,  for  extracts 
from  Milne's  despatch  to  Portland,  April  5,  1800. 

loChrlstie,  History  of  Lower  Canada,  pp.  49-50,  Portland  to  Milnes, 
July  12,  1800. 

ii/6irf.,  p.  57,  Milnes  to  Portland,  Fob.  18,  180J. 

izProvincial  Statute  of  Lower  Canada,  41  Geo.  Ill,  c.  17. 
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grants  were  never  made,  and  the  Act  of  1801  remained  for  years 
a  dead  letter. 

The  eventual  completion  of  the  organization  of  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  by  the  appointment 
of  trustees  in  1818,  was  brought  about  by  reason  of  a  bequest  for 
educational  purposes  made  by  James  McGill,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Montreal,  who  died  in  December,  1813.  In  his  will  the  testator 
left  his  property  called  Burnside  to  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Advancement  of  Learning  "to  be  constituted  and  established,  under 
and  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Province  of 
Lower  Canada  made  and  passed  in  the  forty-first  year  of  His 
Majesty's  Reign,  intituled  An  Act  for  the  Establishment  of  Free 
Schools  and  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in  this  Province"  on 
condition  that  the  Institution  should  within  ten  years  establish  a  uni- 
versity or  college  on  the  Burnside  estate.  If  the  ten  years  should 
pass  by  without  the  will  being  carried  into  effect  the  property  was 
to  revert  to  McGill's  heirs.  The  merchant  also  bequeathed  £10,000 
to  the  trustees  to  be  paid  to  the  Royal  Institution  as  soon  as  that 
Institution  should  have  established  a  college  or  university, — the 
money  to  be  "applied  towards  defraying  the  expense  incurred  in 
establishing  the  said  University  or  College,  and  towards  maintaining 
the  same  after  it  shall  have  been  established."^* 

One  of  the  trustees  was  the  Reverend  John  Strachan,  then 
missionary  at  York,  who  had  married  the  widow  of  Andrew  McGill, 
brother  of  the  testator,  and  to  whose  acute  mind  the  bequest 
probably  owed  its  origin. Strachan  visited  Montreal  shortly  after 
McGill's  death  and  immediately  began  to  think  about  the  constitution 
of  the  proposed  college.  He  wrote  for  suggestions  to  a  friend,  Pro- 
fessor Brown  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,^^  and  to  Dugald 
Stewart.^'  He  wrote  to  Samuel  Sherwood,  Andrew  Stuart,  and 
James  Stuart,  personal  friends  and  members  of  the  Lower  Canadian 
Legislature,  as  early  as  February  14,  1815,  telling  of  his  plans  for 
McGill  College  and  advising  haste  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the 

^^Canada  and  Its  Provinces,  vol.  XVI,  p.  452. 
^^MacMillan,  McGill  and  its  Story,  app.  A,  pp.  277-80. 
isThe  Montreal  Gazette,  Sept.  3,  1829,  contains  a  letter  by  Strachan  in 
which  the  writer  claims  that  he  encouraged  McGill  to  make  the  bequest. 
leBethune,  Memoir  of  Bishop  Strachan,  p.  56. 

17P.A.O.,  Strachan  Letter-Book,  1812-1834,  n.d.  Stewart  was  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
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bequest/^  Later  in  the  same  year  he  communicated  with  the 
Bishop : 

Your  Lordship  must  be  acquainted  with  the  Legacy  left  by  the  late  Mr. 
McGill  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  College.  Representations  were  made 
to  Sir  George  Prevost^  as  it  will  be  lost  if  Govt  do  nothing  within  ten  years. 
Sir  George  merely  referred  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General,  who,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  did  nothing.  Being  a  Trustee  to  this  Legacy  I  should  be 
happy  to  co-operate  in  any  way  to  put  it  to  the  use  designed  by  the  Testator. 
Ten  thousand  pounds  and  an  excellent  scite  might  induce  Govt  to  accelerate 
the  institution  which  your  Lordship  mentions. i9 

The  Bishop  repHed :  "On  the  subject  of  Mr.  McGill's  Legacy, 
I  can  only  now  say,  that  G.  P.  c'd  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  do 
anything  effectual:  but  that  I  hope  better  things  from  Sir  G.  D."^° 

This  hope  was  realized  when  Bathurst  wrote  to  Drummond 
telling  of  government's  intention  to  establish  one  or  more  colleges 
in  Lower  Canada  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  Bathurst's  idea 
was  that  McGill's  £10,000  could  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  college 
and  that  the  Jesuit  Estates  would  yield  at  least  a  portion  of  an  en- 
dowment.^^ After  a  perusal  of  McGill's  will  Bathurst  revised  his 
instructions  and  authorized  Drummond  first  to  constitute  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  with  the  Bishop, 
Jonathan  Sewell,  James  Monk,  Bishop  Plessis,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator himself,  as  trustees. In  a  later  despatch  Bathurst  added 
the  names  of  Alexander  Sparke,  John  Richardson,  W.  B.  Coltman, 
and  John  Reid  to  the  number  of  trustees.-^ 

The  slow  progress  made  in  carrying  out  Bathurst's  plan  for  the 
founding  of  the  College  was  laid  by  Sir  John  C.  Sherbrooke, 
Governor-in-Chief,  in  a  letter  to  Bathurst,  at  the  doors  of  the  two 
Bishops.  Bishop  Mountain  objected  that  in  the  proposed  charter 
the  Chief  Justice's  name  was  placed  before  his  own.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  had  declined  becoming  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  without  his  countenance  the  proposed  Institution 
could  not  be  of  general  value.    Sherbrooke  submitted  ways  of  re- 

tsP.A.O.,  Stradhan  Letter-Book,  1812-1834,  Strachan  to  Siierwood,  etc., 
Feb.  14,  1815. 

19T.P.L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  Sept.  20,  1815. 
2(ilbid.,  Mountain  to  Strachan,  (3ct.  14,  1815. 
2iMacMillan,  McGill  and  its  Story,  pp.  52-3. 
^'^Ibid.,  pp.  54-5. 

23P.A.C.,  Series  G,  vol.  8,  pp.  39-41,  Bathurst  to  Druniniond,  A])ril  9, 
1816.    It  is  probable  that  John  Reid  should  be  Jomc.s  Reid. 
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moving  Plessis's  scruples,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Institution's  charter  should  be  prepared  in  England.^'' 

The  Bishop's  absence  from  his  Diocese,  November,  1816,  to  the 
Spring  of  1819,  helps  to  explain  subsequent  delay  in  the  prosecution 
of  educational  affairs  in  the  Province.  However,  on  October  8, 
1818,  the  Royal  Institution  was  duly  organized  under  Letters 
Patent,  and  more  trustees  were  appointed  by  further  Letters  Patent 
dated  December  15,  1819,  a  few  months  after  the  Bishop's  return. 
While  in  England  he  discussed  the  business  with  Lord  Bathurst.  It 
is,  however,  implied  by  the  following  letter  of  Jacob  Mountain  to 
Adam  Gordon  that  close  or  continuous  communication  was  not 
maintained  on  the  topic  between  Bishop  and  Colonial  Secretary : 

Lord  Bathurst  informs  me  that  Instructions  have  been  transmitted  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  authorizing  him  to  found  a  College  at  Montreal;  & 
placing  at  his  disposal  the  funds  necessary  for  the  commencement  of  the 
undertaking. 

You  will  feel,  Sir,  that  it  will  be  a  very  awkward  thing  for  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  to  return  to  Quebec,  without  any  further  knowledge  upon  this 
subject,  either  as  to  the  nature,  &  extent  of  the  proposed  establishment,  or 
the  connection  which  it  may,  or  may  not,  be  intended  that  he  should  have 
with  it.25 

In  the  months  following  his  return  from  England  the  Bishop 
and  the  other  trustees  purposefully  continued  their  efforts  to  found 
the  proposed  college.  On  December  4,  1819,  Jacob  Mountain 
accepted  the  Principalship  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  and  nominated  the  Reverend  Joseph  Langley 
Mills  as  Secretary. To  Sewell  on  the  following  December  24,  the 
Bishop  wrote: 

Various  causes  conspire  to  make  me  anxious  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  proceeding  to  establish  our  College. — First,  what  Lord  Bathurst  himself 
said  to  me  upon  the  subject; — secondly,  the  general  attention,  &  expectation, 
that  has  been  excited,  respecting  it: — &  Thirdly,  &  lastly,  (to  proceed  in  true 
Clerical  phrase),  the  impatience  of  the  Government  at  home,  to  receive  some- 
thing from  this  Country  relating  to  it;  (as  is  evident  from  Papers  which 
Colonel  Ready,  by  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  long  ago,  &  which 
Mr.  Monk  since,  have  put  into  my  hands:)  &  Mr.  Monk's  earnest  desire  which 
he  has  continually  and  urgently  pressed  upon  me. 


2^Ibid.,  Series  Q,  vol.  137,  pp.  199-201,  Sherbrooke  to  Bathurst,  Oct.  23, 
1816. 

25lbid.,  vol.  153-2;  pp.  295-7,  Mountain  to  Gordon,  April  29,  1819. 
26Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  7,  p.  68,  Mountain  to  James  Monk,  Dec.  4,  1819. 
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It  would  be  very  unpleasant  to  me,  I  must  confess,  if  Lord  B.  should 
think  there  was  any  reason  for  accusing  me,  of  backwardness,  or  negligence, 
in  this  matter. 

Now,  permit  me  to  say,  it  does  appear  to  me,  that  under  this  evident 
impatience  of  the  Government,  on  the  one  hand,  &  under  Mr.  McGill's  will  on 
the  other,  (which  makes  it  a  condition  of  our  receiving  the  property,  that  a 
College  shall  previously  "be  established  for  the  purposes  of  Education,"  etc., — 
with  a  competent  number  of  Professors  &  Teachers  etc.)  our  Application  for 
a  Charter  should  be  a  first  step;  or  at  least,  might  properly  synchronize  with 
our  application  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  property.  After  all  that  the 
Government  at  home,  and  here,  has 'expressed  upon  the  subject,  may  it  not  be 
construed  into  a  want  of  respect  not  to  make  every  effort  to  comply  with 
their  wishes? 

It  has  struck  me,  that  it  might  be  proper  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees, 
early  in  next  week,  &  to  show  our  willingness  at  least  to  do  all  that  we  can. 
There  are  times  when  we  must  meet:  but  I  presume  that  we  may  meet  at  any 
time  when  we  may  see  occasion  to  do  so. 27 

On  January  4,  1820,  the  Bishop  wrote  to  James  Monk, 
President  of  the  Council  and  administrator  of  the  government  that 
the  Royal  Institution  was  about  to  call  on  McGill's  trustees  to  con- 
vey Burnside  to  them.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the  Principal  should 
write  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  informing  the  latter  of  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Institution,  and  asking  for  a  charter. A  week  later 
the  Bishop,  in  his  capacity  of  Principal,  wrote  to  Bathurst  in  accord- 
ance with  that  agreement. 

Over  a  year  later  the  Bishop  informed  Bathurst  that  Desrivieres, 
McGill's  heir,  had  refused  to  convey  the  McGill  estate  and  had  gone 
to  law.  A  charter  so  he  thought  might  do  away  with  Desrivieres's 
plea,  and  a  plan  of  such  a  document  was  submitted  anew  along  with 
a  statement  of  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Institution 
and  the  McGill  bequest. But  Bathurst  in  the  intervening  months 
had  not  neglected  the  business.  He  had  submitted  the  proposed 
charter  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  and  had  received  the 
reply  that  it  had  been  compared  with  that  of  King's  College, 
Windsor,  and  had  been  found  unexceptionable.^^  Finally,  Letters 
Patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  for  establishing  McGill  College,  were 

27Sewell  Papers,  Mountain  to  Sewell,  Dec.  24,  1819.  Sewell  did  not  think 
that  it  was  correct  procedure  to  apply  for  a  charter  but  tlie  Bishop  carried 
his  point.    Ibid.,  Mountain  to  Sewell,  Dec.  31,  1819,  and  Jan.  1,  1820. 

28Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  7,  p.  79,  Moiintjiin  to  Hi-.uly,  Jan.  4,  1820. 

20P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  155,  pp.  7()-7,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  Jan.  11,  1820. 

^olbid.,  vol.  159-2,  p.  395,  407-11,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  March  23,  1821. 

■•^Ubid.,  vol.  15(),  pp.  109-10,  H()l)ins()ii  to  Bathurst,  Nov.  11,  1820. 
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prepared,  Marcli  31,  1821.  'I'he  docuinent  was  transmitted  to  Dal- 
housie,  with  an  accompanying  bill  of  £221  4^.^- 

In  order  to  conform  with  the  conditions  of  McGill's  will  it 
became  necessary  towards  the  close  of  1823  to  make  a  pro  forma 
appointment  of  professors,  whose  names  the  Bishop  was  requested 
:o  submit.  Archdeacon  George  J.  Mountain  was  appointed  Princi- 
pal of  McGill  and  honorary  Professor  of  Divinity,  offices  which 
he  held  until  1835,  although  he  never  acted  in  his  capacity  of 
Professor.^^ 

Many  obstacles  lay  in  the  way  of  the  founding  of  McGill 
College,  but  the  chief  one  was  lack  of  financial  resources.  It  had 
long  been  felt  by  those  responsible  for  education  in  Quebec  that 
the  proper  fund  for  this  purpose  was  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
Jesuit  Estates.  On  May  10,  1816,  previously  to  the  incorporation 
of  the  Royal  Institution  an  order  had  been  sent  by  the  Imperial 
government  placing  the  proceeds  of  these  Estates  at  its  disposal, 
but  this  order  was  countermanded  on  the  following  May  31  because 
of  the  Provincial  government's  financial  embarrassment  arising  from 
the  conduct  of  the  Assembly.  Dalhousie  as  Governor-in-Chief 
objected  to  any  appropriation  of  funds  for  education  from  this 
source,  and  he  refused  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Institution  from  the  revenue  of  the  Estates.^* 

The  situation  became  so  serious,  particularly  because  of  legal 
expenses  arising  out  of  the  contesting  of  the  McGill  bequest  by 
Desrivieres  that  the  Institution  petitioned  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir  F.  N.  Burton,  for  aid.  The  memorial  pointed  out  the  Institu- 
tion's destitute  condition  and  pleaded  for  relief  from  the  Estates. 
It  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Bishop  as  Principal.^^ 

In  1823  Charles  James  Stewart  had  been  sent  to  England  to 
resist  the  claim  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  a  share  in  the  Clergy 
Reserves.  As  a  trustee  of  the  Royal  Institution  he  presented  its 
case  to  Lord  Bathurst  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  May.^^  Later  in 
the  year  he  wrote  to  Horton :  "Allow  me  to  remind  you  of  the 
situation  of  that  Institution, — without  funds — in  debt  for  its  Charter 

:i2lbid.,  Series  G,  vol.  11,  pp.  114-15,  Bathurst  to  Dalhousie,  June  16,  1821. 
^isMountain,  Memoir  of  O.  J.  Mountain,  pp.  64-5. 

34Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  7,  p.  92,  Dalhousie  to  Mountain,  Sept.  25,  1820. 
35P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  171,  pp.  50-4,  Memorial  of  the  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in  Lower  Canada,  March,  1823. 
^■(ilhid.,  vol.  167,  pp.  504-6,  Stewart  to  Horton,  May  16,  1823. 
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— in  debt  on  account  of  the  suit  it  has  been  obliged  to  carry  on 
to  acquire  the  property  bequeathed  for  the  establishment  of  a 
College — in  danger  of  forfeiting  the  bequest  through  want  of  means 
to  conform  to  the  conditions  of  the  will ;  and  owing  to  the  same 
cause,  disabled  from  prosecuting  the  first  objects  of  its  institution." 
Stewart  also  enclosed  a  letter  which  Archdeacon  Mountain  had 
written  him  on  the  previous  June  12,  pointing  out  the  immense 
wealth  of  Roman  Catholic  institutions  and  that  this  wealth  would 
be  greatly  increased  if  they  were  given  a  clear  title  to  the  Sulpician 
Estates. When  Horton  asked  how  the  Jesuit  Estates  could  benefit 
the  Royal  Institution,  Stewart  directed  his  attention  to  the  recent 
memorial  and  counselled  putting  into  force  the  order  of  May  10, 
1816  (cited  above),  as  it  had  never  been  found  necessary  since  that 
time  to  appropriate  a  shilling  from  the  Estates  for  provincial  needs. 
Stewart  also  gave  Horton  full  information  about  the  administration 
of  the  Estates  since  ISOO.^^ 

In  a  conversation  with  Horton  on  January  1,  1824,  Stewart 
was  told  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  been  strongly  recom- 
mended to  advance  £5,000  on  the  credit  of  McGill's  legacy.^^  This 
advance  was  never  made,  although  small  sums  were  from  time  to 
time  doled  out  from  the  Jesuit  Estate  revenue  to  keep  the  Royal 
Institution  solvent.**^ 

Bathurst  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  asked  Jacob  Moun- 
tain to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  proposed  University  or  College.  To 
this  task  the  Bishop  set  his  hand  not  long  after  his  return  from 
England  in  1819.  His  ''Hints  for  the  Government  of  a  College" 
were  prepared  by  November  8,  1819.  They  provide  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  rules  which  govern  the  present  University. 

Although  Bishop  Mountain  died  long  before  the  organizing 
of  McGill  University,  yet  his  labours  as  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  in  procuring  the 
charter,  and  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the  Montreal  College  to  birth, 
are  worthy  of  grateful  remembrance  by  succeeding  generations. 

37S.P.G.  Archives,  Stewart  Correspondence,  Stewart  to  Horton,  Aug.  11, 
1823. 

38P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  170,  pp.  ()27-44,  Stewart  to  Horton,  Sept.  8,  1823. 
^nind.,  pp.  523-2fi,  Jan.  1,  1824. 

4(>MacMillan,  McGill  and  Us  Story,  pp.  fiG,  ()8.  Cf.  Rankin,  Jesuit's 
Estates  in  Canada. 

41Q.D.A.,  volume  endorsed,  "Education,  1819-1862." 
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Notwithstaiiding  the  Hishop's  representation  to  Dundas,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1794,  and  to  Dorchester  July  17,  1795 — notwithstanding 
Portland's  approval,  and  the  Executive  Council's  recommendation 
for  a  large  landed  endowment,'^-  the  Royal  Grammar  Schools  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal  were  not  opened  until  1816.  Two  years  later 
they  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Advancement  of  Learning.  On  June  7,  1816,  Bathurst  informed 
Sherbrooke  that  the  Reverend  John  Leeds  would  shortly  proceed 
to  Canada  to  fill  the  situation  of  Master  of  the  Quebec  Grammar 
School.  Mr.  Robert  Burrage  of  Benet  College,  Cambridge,  and  the 
Reverend  John  Wilson  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  would  depart 
at  the  same  time  to  superintend  schools  at  Montreal  and  Kingston.*^ 
Leeds  had  arrived  by  October  but  proceeded  to  Montreal.**  He  did 
not  succeed  as  a  teacher,  and  became  incumbent  of  Christ  Church 
where  he  remained  until  1818.  The  new  Master  of  the  Montreal 
Grammar  School  was  Mr.  Alexander  Skakel  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.^"'  Robert  Raby  Burrage,  afterwards  ordained,  served 
for  many  years  as  Master  of  the  Quebec  Grammar  School.  For 
a  time  at  least  the  salaries  of  Skakel  and  Burrage,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Master  of  the  Kingston  Grammar  School,  were  paid  from  the 
Jesuit  Estates. 

Concurrently  with  his  efforts  to  effect  the  establishment  of 
McGill  College,  and  the  Royal  Grammar  Schools,  the  Bishop 
laboured  earnestly  to  provide  a  means  of  education  for  those  chil- 
dren whose  parents  did  not  wish  or  could  not  afiford  to  send  them 
to  these  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  begun  in 
1699,  had  as  two  of  its  objects  the  diffusion  of  Holy  Scriptures  and 
religious  books,  and  the  promotion  of  education  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  1811  the  "National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church"  was  founded,  thus  re- 
lieving the  older  Society  of  the  educational  department  of  its 
labours.  The  development  of  the  National  Society  was  very  rapid; 
thirty-six  years  later  it  claimed  to  be  giving  instruction  to  nearly  a 
million  children  in  England  and  Wales.    The  method  of  instruction 

42Supra,  p.  172. 

43P.A.C.,  Series  G,  vol.  8,  pp.  83-4,  Bathurst  to  Sherbrooke,  June  7,  1816. 
44Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  6,  p.  63,  Sherbrooke  to  Mountain,  Oct.  4,  1816. 
45P.A.O.,  Strachan  Letter-Book,  1812-1834,  Strachan  to  Ready,  Dec.  21, 
1816. 
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adopted  by  the  Society  took  its  name  from  Andrew  Bell,  a  church- 
man in  Holy  Orders  who  died  as  a  Canon  of  Westminster  in  1832. 
He  had  served  his  apprenticeship  in  teaching  in  Madras,  and  there 
learned  how  monitors  could  be  employed  to  instruct  younger 
children.  Another  Englishman,  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  Quaker,  also 
promoted  the  use  of  the  monitorial  system.  Lancaster's  method  of 
instruction  was  undenominational. 

Bishop  Mountain  watched  the  growth  of  the  National  Society 
with  keen  interest  and  had  decided  to  introduce  the  Bell  plan  of  in- 
struction into  Canada  as  early  as  1813.  Thaddeus  Osgood,  a  Con- 
gregational missionary  working  among  Indians  and  settlers  in 
Canada  since  1810  resolved  to  go  to  England  in  1812  to  raise  money 
with  which  to  found  Lancastrian  Schools.  He  tried  in  vain  to  gain 
the  Bishop's  support,  pointing  out  to  his  Lordship  that  "it  is  thought 
by  many  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  Establishment,  that  some  plan 
of  instruction  more  liberal  than  that  of  Dr.  Bell's  must  be  adopted 
especially  in  the  Colonies.""*^  He  also  attempted  to  get  the  sanction 
of  Charles  James  Stewart,  who  in  December,  1812,  sent  a  package 
of  letters  to  the  Bishop  concerning  him.^'  The  Bishop  told  Stewart 
that  he  considered  Osgood  ignorant,  presumptuous,  and  ill-prin- 
cipled.^* Stewart  replied  that  he  agreed  with  the  two  former 
epithets  but  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  call  Osgood  dishonest.*^  The 
latter  did  found  a  school  in  Quebec,  but  it  remained  in  operation 
only  four  years. Other  Lancastrian  schools  were  organized  in  the 
Diocese  of  Quebec  in  the  Bishop's  lifetime,  but  they  had  no  definite 
Church  connection. 

In  1816  a  Diocesan  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  was  set  up  in  Halifax,  and  a  "National" 
School  was  opened  in  December  of  that  year.  George  Jehoshaphat 
Mountain  while  Rector  of  Fredericton  (then  in  the  Diocese  of  Nova 
Scotia)  1814-17,  had  formed  a  Committee  there.  On  his  return  to 
Quebec  as  Rector  in  1817  he  eagerly  turned  his  attention  to  the 
creation  of  a  similar  Committee  and  of  national  schools  for  girls 

4CQ.D.A.,  volume  endorsed  "List  of  Deeds,  Acts,  etc."  Osgood  to 
Mountain,  May  28,  1813. 

-i"Ibid.,  Series  B,  vol.  1,  p.  85,  Stewart  to  Mountain,  June  It,  1813. 
4»Ihid.,  p.  84,  Mountain  to  Stewart,  June  4,  1813. 
"i^Ibid.,  p.  86,  Stewart  to  Mountain,  June  23,  1813. 

.^.oFor  furtiier  notice  of  Osgood  see  Monitorial  Schools  in  the  Canadas  by 
George  W.  Spragge  (thesis  for  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto). 
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and  boys.^^  It  is  stated  however  in  the  eighth  annual  Report  of  the 
Quebec  Diocesan  Committee — "It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known, 
that  the  original  formation  of  the  Committee  in  1818,  was  in 
obedience  to  instructions  received  from  his  Lordship,  who  was  then 
in  England."''-  In  the  first  annual  Report  of  the  Committee,  May 
4,  1819,  issued  when  the  Bishop  was  still  absent  from  the  Diocese, 
the  intention  was  announced  of  establishing  a  school  at  Quebec  in 
connection  with  the  National  Society.  A  master  and  mistress, 
trained  and  qualified  to  teach  according  to  the  Madras  System  had 
already  been  sent  for,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  promised  £100 
a  year  for  the  school's  support.  The  second  annual  Report,  May  2, 
1820,  states  that  several  communications  passed  between  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Bishop  before  the  latter's  return  to  Quebec,  with 
the  result  that  a  master  and  mistress  had  been  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land. On  November,  1819,  the  school  was  opened  in  the  Hope  Gate 
Barracks.  Regimental  schoolmasters  and  others  had  been  called 
upon  to  study  the  Bell  system.  An  address  had  been  presented  to 
the  administrator  of  the  government  praying  that  no  person  might 
be  appointed  to  the  charge  of  any  school  of  Royal  Foundation  under 
41  Geo.  Ill,  c.  17  in  any  of  the  Protestant  settlements  in  the 
F^rovince,  unless  he  could  procure  a  certificate  of  his  being  master 
of  the  Madras  System  of  education.  The  report  for  1821  tells  that 
several  masters  had  been  partially  instructed  in  the  Madras  System, 
and  others  perfected  by  attendance  at  the  Boys'  School.  One  master 
had  been  sent  to  the  Richmond  Military  Settlement  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  another  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  School  of 
Royal  Foundation  at  Missisquoi  Bay. 

A  money  grant  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  a  grant  of  land,  and  a  personal  contribution  from  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie,  made  it  possible  to  erect  a  new  building.  Scholars 
were  transferred  to  it  in  April,  1824.  The  School  was  placed  under 
the  Royal  Institution  and  the  salary  of  the  Master  was  paid  from 
the  legislative  grant  made  to  that  body. 

District  Committees  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  were  soon  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  Diocese — at 

siMountain,  Memoir  of  O.  J.  Mountain,  pp.  4-1-2. 

•'>2The  Christian  Sentinel,  Jan\iary  and  February,  1827.  This  issue  contains 
synopses  of  the  first  eight  annual  Reports  of  the  Diocesan  Conunittees  of  the 
wS.P.C.K.    It  is  from  this  source  that  the  information  following  is  derived. 
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York,  Kingston,  and  Montreal.  At  Montreal  a  National  Free 
School  was  founded  early  in  1819,  and  a  one-storey  building  for  its 
accommodation  was  erected  in  1823.  The  Master's  salary  came 
from  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning. 

Jacob  Mountain's  connection  with  educational  matters  in  the 
Upper  Canadian  portion  of  his  Diocese  was  never  strong  at  any 
time.  Had  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoc  remained  longer,  the 
Bishop's  efforts  in  the  Upper  Province  might  have  been  more 
strongly  made  and  might  have  produced  greater  results.  After 
Simcoe's  departure,  however,  the  Bishop  had  little  further  to  do 
with  education,  and  w^hen  the  Legislature  finally  was  enabled  to 
make  progress  in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  of  schools  it  was 
the  Reverend  John  Strachan  who  emerged  as  the  great  educational 
pioneer. 

Even  before  his  arrival  in  Canada,  Simcoe  planned,  ''to  lay 
the  foundation  stone  of  some  society  that  I  trust  might  hereafter 
conduce  to  the  extension  of  science. "^^  To  Dundas,  April  28,  1792, 
he  sent  a  letter  proposing  schoolmasters  at  Kingston  and  Niagara 
at  £100  per  annum,  and  a  university  at  the  capital,  whose  professors, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  medical  professor,  would  be 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.^*  Dundas  replied  that  schools 
would  be  sufficient  for  some  time  and  that  the  government  would 
be  disposed  to  assist  at  least  one  higher  seminary.^^ 

Writing  from  Kingston,  April  30,  1795,  Simcoe  put  the  Bishop 
in  possession  of  his  ideas  with  regard  to  education  in  Upper  Canada, 
particularly  with  his  university  plans.  "I  am,  therefore,"  he  con- 
cluded, "the  more  authorized  to  make  this  statement  to  your  Lord- 
ship, and  most  earnestly  do  I  hope  that  you  may  be  able  by  God's 
help  to  complete  this  desirable  work  in  this  province  which  my 
various  avocations  do  not  permit  me  to  undertake  with  due  vigor 
and  perseverance."^^ 

saHodpns,  Documentary  History  of  Education  in  Upper  Canada,  vol.  I, 
p.  11,  Simcoe  to  Banks,  Jan.  8,  179l'. 

^''ifhid.,  vSimcoe  to  Dundas,  April  28,  1792.  The  Bishop  also  urged  the 
opening  of  a  school  at  Kingston  (Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  pp.  23-6,  Mountain 
to  Dundas,  Sept.  15,  1794). 

•'i^IIodgins,  Documentary  History  of  Education  in  Upper  Canada,  vol.  I, 
p.  11,  Dundas  to  Simcoe,  July  12,  1792. 

'■<<>ff){d..  SiiiK'oc  to  Mcnmtain,  )).  1.3,  April  'AO,  1795. 
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In  his  reply  the  Bishop  gave  Simcoe  Httle  hope  that  the  univer- 
sity scheme  would  succeed. 

The  desire  of  doing  as  little  as  possible  at  one  time  [he  wrote]  the  habit, 
w'ch  my  experience  tells  me  prevails,  of  postponing  the  concerns  of  these 
distant  Provinces  to  considerations  which,  if  not  more  important,  come  more 
home  to  the  business  &  bosoms  of  Ministers, — &  the  first  dislike  to  all  expence 
of  which  the  immediate  advantage  is  not  calculable,  fill  me  with  fears  infinitely 
stronger  than  the  best  hopes  I  can  cherish,  that  Y'r  Ex'y's  liberal  &  noble 
scheme  will  be  thought  of  too  great  magnitude  to  be  soon  determined,  &  be 
laid  by  among  the  things  upon  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  decide. 

He  counselled  Simcoe  to  urge  first  the  necessity  of  founding  a 
good  grammar  school. But  Simcoe  v^as  quite  unrepentant.  A  few 
months  later  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop:  "My  views  in  respect  to  a 
University  are  totally  unchanged.  They  are  on  a  solid  basis,  &  may 
or  may  not  be  complied  with  as  my  superiors  shall  think  proper,  but 
shall  certainly  appear  as  my  System  to  the  judgment  of  Posterity. "^^ 

Later  in  1795  Simcoe  told  Portland  that  in  consultation  with  the 
Bishop  he  had  appointed  the  Reverend  John  Stuart  of  Kingston 
to  superintend  the  school  there  until  his  Lordship  should  have 
provided  a  proper  person.  He  felt  himself  authorized  to  offer 
£100  per  annum,  the  salary  allowed  at  Montreal  and  Quebec.  He 
also  pointed  out  the  need  of  a  school  at  Niagara,  stating  that  Mr. 
Addison  was  willing  to  undertake  the  office  on  the  same  terms  as 
Mr.  Stuart. In  his  reply,  Portland  said  that,  as  qualifications  for 
teachers  in  Upper  Canada  were  not  high,  salaries  should  be  very 
moderate.  Higher  education  could  for  the  time  be  provided  for  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Bishop's  comment  on  this  advice  was  not  favourable.  "His 
Grace  refers  us  to  Quebec  and  Montreal,  &  to  Nova  Scotia  for 
higher  education,"  he  wrote  to  Russell.  "£200  a  year  was  allowed 
by  Government  (long  before  I  came  into  it)  for  encouragement  of 
Schools.  It  was  unhappily  so  distributed  as  to  be  rendered  entirely 
useless,  &  it  cannot  now  be  recalled.  The  Nova  Scotia  College  ap- 
pears totally  to  have  failed."  Apparently  King's  College,  Windsor 
had  only  three  pupils  in  1798,  as  far  as  the  Bishop's  information 

57Q.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  3,  Mountain  to  Simcoe,  June  25,  1795. 
mbid.,  p.  13,  Simcoe  to  Mountain,  Oct.  16,  1795. 

ssHodgins,  Documentary  History  of  Education  in  Upper  Canada,  vol  I, 
p.  13,  Simcoe  to  Portland,  Nov.  8,  1795.  For  further  reference  to  the  Kingston 
school  see  chap.  x. 

^<>Ihid.,  p.  14,  Portland  to  Simcoe,  June  22,  1796. 
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went — so  nothing  remained  but  to  send  young  men  to  England  or 
to  the  United  States  for  higher  education,  and  the  latter  country 
so  his  Lordship  felt,  was  not  safe  for  the  youth  of  the  Canadas.^^ 

One  result  of  Simcoe's  educational  plan  was  the  bringing  to 
Canada,  in  1799,  of  a  young  Scot,  John  Strachan,  who  had  come  out 
in  the  hope  of  filling  a  position  in  the  proposed  university.  Disap- 
pointed in  this  hope  he  acted  for  a  time  as  tutor  to  the  children  of 
Robert  Hamilton  and  Richard  Cartwright,  prominent  merchants  of 
Kingston  and  members  of  the  Assembly.  After  his  ordination  in 
1803  Strachan  was  placed  at  Cornwall  as  missionary,  and  opened  a 
school  there.  As  noted  before,  the  Bishop  called  at  the  school  dur- 
ing the  visitations  of  1803  and  1809. 

Many  years  later  Strachan  was  given  the  credit,  by  Sir  John 
Beverley  Robinson,  for  initiating  and  urging  the  passing  of  the  Public 
School  Act  of  1807,  by  which  grammar  schools  were  established  in 
each  of  the  eight  Districts  of  Upper  Canada.^-  The  second  statute 
in  the  series  by  which  the  educational  system  of  Upper  Canada  was 
set  up — the  Common  School  Act  of  1816 — also  owed  its  inception 
to  the  same  untiring  man,  now  missionary  at  York.  He  reported  to 
the  Bishop  his  share  in  procuring  this  legislation  in  the  following 
words.  '.'During  this  session  of  Parliament  I  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  preparing  two  bills  on  Education  which  are  now  in  progress. 
The  first  is  for  establishing  Common  Schools  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince, and  though  several  material  alterations  (not  very  judicious) 
have  been  made  in  my  draught  yet  much  that  is  excellent  remains, 
and  we  shall  obtain  the  power  of  directing  the  books  to  be  used  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  Masters.  .  .  .  The  first  will  undoubtedly 
pass."^^ 

With  the  exception  of  the  period  1802-10  the  Mohawk  settle- 
ment near  Kingston  was  supplied  with  a  schoolmaster  during  the 
whole  of  Bishop  Mountain's  episcopate.  The  master  in  charge  in 
1793  was  a  Mr.  John  Berringer  (Bininger?)  but  he  resigned  in 
1795.  In  1796  William  Ikll  was  appointed,  and  served  until  1802. 
when  he  was  dismissed  because  the  Indian  children  refused  to  attend 
school.    I)()tli  these  men  received  /30  a  year  from  the  Society  for 

Si  Russell.  Correspondence,  vol.  IT,  pp.  178-80,  Mountain  to  Russell, 
June  12,  1798. 

fi2Hodj>;in.s,  Docuiuentary  Ili.itoi  if  of  Education  in  Upper  Canada,  vol.  I, 
p.  70,  f.n. 

6'tT.r.L.,  Sc;ul(lin}i  Collection,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  March  19,  1816. 
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the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  In  1810  a  Mr.  Green  was  appointed 
schoolmaster  with  a  salary  of  £20  and  John  Hill,  as  reader  and 
catechist,  received  £10.  Both  Green  and  Hill  were  still  holding  their 
positions  at  the  time  of  the  Bishop's  death. ^'^  Although  the  Bishop 
was  much  interested  in  the  Mohawk  Mission,  yet  the  immediate 
oversight  both  of  church  and  school  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  in- 
cumbent of  Kingston. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  by  the  Bishop,  November  7,  1800,  he  was 
told  that  the  schools  which  the  Society  encouraged  were  those  of  an 
inferior  sort,  to  teach  children  to  read,  write,  make  accounts,  and 
learn  their  catechism — -"as  their  low  situation  may  seem  to  require." 
Such  schools  were  to  be  placed  in  country  missions  where  mission- 
aries could  catechize.  The  Society  did  not  patronize  grammar 
schools  or  seminaries  of  learning.^^ 

A  number  of  the  diocesan  clergy  taught  school  from  time  to 
time  in  Upper  Canada.  Addison  opened  a  school  at  Niagara  as 
early  as  1792.  John  Bethune  and  William  D.  Baldwyn  taught  in 
the  Eastern  District  Grammar  School.  Thomas  Creen  opened  a 
private  school  at  Niagara  in  1824.  John  Leeds  taught  at  Montreal 
and  Brockville.  John  Wilson,  though  Head  of  the  Midland  District 
Grammar  School  at  Kingston,  gave  part-time  service  to  the  vacant 
mission  of  Ernest  Town.  As  already  noted,  John  Stuart  taught 
at  Kingston,  George  Okill  Stuart  at  York  and  Kingston,  and  John 
Strachan  at  Cornwall  and  York.  Several  clergy  also  served  as 
trustees  of  the  District  Grammar  Schools  and  as  members  on  Dis- 
trict Boards  of  Education.  With  none  of  these  activities  did  the 
Bishop  have  any  direct  concern,  although  he  was  well  aware  of  this 
common  and  useful  avocation  of  his  clergy  and  encouraged  a  num- 
ber of  them  to  pursue  it. 

64These  details  are  drawn  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  S.P.G.  For 
further  information  about  the  Mohawk  school,  see  Hodgins,  Documentary 
History  of  Education  in  Upper  Canada,  vol.  I,  pp.  35-9. 

65Q.D.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  28,  "S.P.G.,  1800-1844,"  S.P.G.  to  Mountain, 
Nov.  7,  1800. 
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THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 

/^NE  of  the  many  great  problems  which  Jacob  Mountain  had  to 
solve  was  that  of  supplying  clergy  for  the  missions  and  parishes 
of  his  Diocese.  That  the  problem  was  acute  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  he  ordained  only  six  men  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  parish 
priests  in  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  episcopate.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  in  an  earlier  chapter  to  efforts  made  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land to  persuade  clergy  to  emigrate  to  the  Canadas,  and  the  failure 
of  their  endeavours.^  In  this  crisis  John  Strachan  came  forward, 
in  1812,  with  an  idea  which  when  further  developed  proved  to  be 
the  origin  of  theological  training  in  the  Church  of  England  in 
Canada.  He  urged  the  Bishop  to  ask  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  for  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  for  pros- 
pective ordinands,  offering,  himself,  to  conduct  the  education  of 
the  Upper  Canadian  candidates.  The  Bishop  immediately  acquainted 
Archbishop  Manners  Sutton  with  Strachan's  plan.^  When  he  told 
Strachan  that  he  had  written  to  England  the  latter  replied:  *'I  re- 
joice greatly  that  your  Lordship  has  written  the  Arch-Bishop  &  the 
Society  respecting  some  provision  for  bringing  forward  young  men 
for  the  Church,  &  I  trust  that  your  application  will  be  successful."^ 
Whether  or  not  the  Bishop  wrote  directly  to  the  Society  in  1812,  as 
Strachan  understood  he  had  done,  he  wrote  again  three  years  later 
in  terms  identical  with  those  he  used  in  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop. 
Whereupon  the  Society  agreed  that  the  sum  of  £200  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  to  be  disposed  of  by  His  Lord- 
ship in  the  manner  and  with  the  securities  proposed.^  The  grant 
was  to  be  made  annually  for  five  years,  but  it  was  renewed  in  1820 
for  the  same  period,  and  in  1825  for  two  years  further. 

In  the  same  letter  in  which  the  Bishop  presented  the  scholarship 
scheme  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  he  told  of 
two  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  Lower  Canada,  James  Reid  and 

iChap.  X. 

2Q.  D.  A.,  Series  B,  vol.  28,  p.  14,  Mountain  to  Manners  Sutton,  July  10, 
1812. 

3P.  A.  O.,  Strachan  lyCtter-Book,  1821-34,  p.  32,  Strachan  to  Mountain, 
Oct.  1,  1812. 

*S.  P.  G.  Journals,  Mountain  to  S.  P.  G.,  Jan.  30,  1815. 
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Micajah  Townsend.  Reid  was  a  Scot  who  came  out  to  Canada  as 
a  disciple  of  Robert  Haldane  the  evangelist.  But  he  found  that  he 
could  not  support  himself  as  a  preacher,  and  became  a  school- 
teacher. Encouraged  by  his  countrymen,  Strachan  and  SteAvart,  he 
studied  theology  under  the  latter  and  was  ordained  Deacon  on  May 
6,  1815.  He  was  then  licensed  to  St.  Armand.  Townsend  was  the 
son  of  one  Micah  Townsend  of  Brattleborough,  Vermont,  who  had 
settled  in  the  Township  of  Farnham  in  1802.  He  pursued  his 
theological  studies  under  Charles  Caleb  Cotton,  missionary  in  the 
adjacent  Township  of  Dunham.  He  was  ordained  on  the  same 
day  as  James  Reid,  and  was  licensed  to  the  mission  of  Caldwell 
Manor.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in  reply 
to  the  Bishop's  letter,  ordered  that  a  gratuity  of  £30  should  be 
divided  between  Stewart  and  Cotton  for  their  tutorial  work.  James 
Reid  and  Micajah  Townsend  may  be  considered  the  first  of  the  list 
of  young  men  who  benefitted  by  the  liberality  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  When  John  Strachan  heard  that  a 
favourable  reply  had  come  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  he  wrote : 

I  am  much  pleased  to  find,  that  the  Society  has  at  lengtli  attended  to 
Your  Lordship's  suggestions  respecting  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and  I 
beg  your  acceptance  of  my  thanks  for  the  favourable  representation  you  have 
made  of  me  to  that  Honourable  Body. 

William  Macaulay,  who  lives  with  me,  may  be  named  as  very  deserving 
of  the  bounty;  but,  as  he  Avill  certainly  be  brought  forward  to  the  Church, 
whether  he  receive  it  or  not,  I  am  diffident  of  recommending  him.  A  young 
Gentleman,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Rolph,  an  Eminent  English  Physician,  who 
came  to  this  country  to  settle  some  years  ago,  has  applied  to  me  to  enter 
himself  a  Student  in  Divinity.  To  him  the  bounty  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be 
most  acceptable,  as  the  affairs  of  the  Family  are  not  so  prosperous  as  was 
expected.  .  .  .  There  are  two  young  men  at  Kingston  looking  forward  to  the 
church.  They  have  learned  the  common  branches  of  education  from  Mr. 
Whitelaw,  Teacher  of  the  public  wSchool  at  that  place,  and  appear  to  be  very 
promising  youths.  But  I  should  be  wanting  to  the  cause  of  true  religion, 
were  I  not  to  state  to  Your  Lordship,  that  Mr.  Whitelaw's  opinions  are  not 
only  unfavourable  to  our  Church,  but  to  some  of  the  doctrines,  which  I  con- 
sider essential  to  Christianity  ....  Should  your  Lordship  feel  inclined  to 
patronize  any  of  the  persons  mentioned,  I  shall  be  happy  in  communicating 
your  intentions  towards  them,  and  in  devoting  a  portion  of  my  time  to  their 
instruction  and  improvement. s 


ST.  P.  L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  Sept.  20,  1815. 
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The  Bishop  made  further  inquiries  from  Strachan  about  Mac- 
aulay's  financial  condition,  agreeing  at  the  same  time  that  Rolph 
would  be  a  fit  subject  for  the  scholarship. 

As  for  the  two  other  young  men  [he  continued]  I  presume  they  may  be 
too  young, — but  if  both  or  either  of  them  are  18, — if  they  have  left  or  are 
about  to  leave  Mr.  Whitelaw's  School,  if  they  are  seriously  determined  to 
study  for  Holy  Orders,  &  that  determination  is  approved  by  their  Parents 
or  Guardians, — if  they  will  remove  to  York  to  read  under  your  direction  (or 
if  Mr.  Stuart  wd  give  them  some  attention,  supposing  them  to  be  inhabitants 
of  Kingston, — I  sh^i  not  be  deterred  from  encouraging  them;  for  there  will  be 
time  and  means  of  removing  any  wrong  impressions  that  they  may  have 
received.6 

On  the  following  December  9  the  Bishop  accepted  Strachan's 
recommendation  of  Macaulay  and  Rolph — and  asked  for  additional 
information  about  John  Stoughton  and  William  Merrill,  the  two 
Kingston  students.^  Three  days  later,  he,  in  turn,  recommended 
Macaulay  and  Rolph  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.^ 

Acting  on  the  information  given  by  Strachan,  the  Bishop  in- 
quired of  G.  O.  Stuart  about  the  two  prospective  candidates  at 
Kingston.^  When  Stuart  answered  this  inquiry  the  Bishop  w^rote 
again:  "You  know,  I  presume,  that  Dr.  Strachan  made  an  offer, 
generally,  of  his  services  to  Students  in  Divinity,  some  time  ago ;  & 
not  being  aware  that  you  were  helping  these  young  persons  forward, 
I  naturally  looked  to  him.  They  cannot  be  in  better  hands  than  they 
are."^^  On  October  16,  1816,  Stoughton  and  Merrill  were  likewise 
recommended  to  the  Society.^^ 

All  four  candidates  for  the  Society's  scholarships  were  natives 
of  Upper  Canada.  The  Bishop,  while  attempting  to  present  an 
equal  number  of  students  from  the  two  Canadas,  may  have  con- 
sidered that  Reid  and  Townsend  sufficiently  represented  the  Lower 
Province  at  the  beginning.  William  Macaulay  was  a  son  of  Robert 
Macaulay,  a  Kingston  merchant.  He  stayed  under  Strachan's 
tutelage  only  a  short  time,  then  proceeded  to  England  to  continue  his 

^Ibid.,  Mountain  to  Strachan,  Oct.  14,  1816, 

ilbid.,  Mountain  to  Strachan,  Dec.  9,  1816. 

»Ibid.,  Mountain  to  S.  P.  G.,  Dec.  12,  1816. 

»0.  D.  A.,  G.  J.  Mountain  to  G.  O.  Stuart,  Deo.  9,  1816. 

^olbid..  Mountain  to  Stuart,  Feb.  10,  181  (I. 

iiQ.  D.  A.,  Series  B,  vol.  28,  p.  24,  Mountain  to  S.  P.  G.,  Oct.  16,  1816. 
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education  in  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  left  the  University  with- 
out taking  his  degree,  was  ordained  Deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
at  Fulham,  July  5,  1818,  and  returned  to  Canada  in  the  spring  of 
1819.  After  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  October  9,  1819,  he 
was  licensed  to  the  mission  of  Hamilton,  near  the  present  town  of 
Cobourg.  He  continued  to  receive  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  scholarship  while  at  Oxford. 

On  July  25,  1819,  Strachan  made  the  following  report  on  Rolph 
and  Stoughton. 

Mr.  Romaine  Rolph,  who  has  been  studying  under  my  direction  for  three 
years  past,  as  much  as  an  infirm  state  of  his  health  would  permit,  is  now 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and,  tho'  in  point  of  learning  not  by  any  means  so 
far  advanced  as  might  be  wished,  is  yet  possessed  of  so  many  good  qualities, 
as  to  induce  me  to  submit  his  case  to  Your  Lordship's  favourable  considera- 
tion ....  He  is  a  well  behaved  discreet  young  man  ...  ;  his  knowledge  of 
the  articles  &  principles  of  religion  is  very  correct,  and  he  is  of  pious  habits 
and  naturally  serious. 

With  Your  Lordship's  permission  he  will  come  to  Quebec  when  it  may  be 
convenient  for  Your  Lordship  to  ordain  Mr.  Stoughton,  who  is  a  most  excellent 
young  man,  whose  attainments  will  give  great  satisfaction  ...  .12 

Romaine  Rolph  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Rolph,  and  brother 
of  the  Honourable  John  Rolph,  M.D.^^  John  Stoughton  was  the 
son  of  William  Stoughton,  silversmith,  one-time  warden  of  St. 
George's  Church,  Kingston.  He  attended  Mr.  Whitelaw's  school  in 
his  native  town,  and  later  succeeded  Macaulay  in  Strachan's  house- 
hold at  York,  where  he  also  assisted  in  the  York  Grammar  School. 
Both  men  were  ordained  to  the  diaconate  at  Quebec  on  October  9, 
1819,  Rolph  being  licensed  to  Amherstburg  and  Stoughton  to 
Ernest  Town. 

The  remaining  member  of  this  first  "class"  of  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  students,  William  Merrill,  was  the  son 
of  Samuel  Merrill,  a  vestryman  of  St.  George's,  Kingston.  He 
enjoyed  the  Society's  allowance  only  from  July  1  to  November  1, 
1814,  when  he  became  Master  in  the  District  School  at  Sandwich. 
Pie  continued  his  theological  studies  for  a  time  but  never  took 
Orders. 

12T.  P.  L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  July  25,  1819. 

isRomaine  Rolph  was  a  native  of  Thornbury,  Gloucestershire.  On  his 
tombstone  at  St.  Marks,  Niagara,  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  born  May  7, 
1794  and  died  Jan.  18,  1868. 
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In  the  letter  of  July  25,  1819,  quoted  above,  Strachan  further 
wrote : 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  Your  Lordship's  favourable  notice  Mr.  Alexander 
Bethune,  brother  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bethune  of  Montreal,  as  a  proper  person 
to  succeed  Mr.  Stoughton  when  he  shall  have  been  ordained.  Alexander 
Bethune,  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  Your  Lordship's  patronage, 
will  come  to  York  and  place  himself  under  my  particular  direction.  He  is 
an  amiable  youth  of  great  sweetness  of  disposition  and  well  advanced  in  his 
studies.  I  have  known  him  from  his  infancy,  and  feel  a  great  interest  in  his 
progress,  but  without  some  assistance  he  has  not  the  means  of  supporting 
himself  till  he  attain  the  proper  age.    He  is  now  a  little  more  than  eighteen.i* 

The  Bishop  subsequently  recommended  Bethune  to  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. He  was  ordained  to  the  dia- 
conate  August  13,  1823,  to  the  priesthood  September  28,  1824,  and 
after  the  latter  ceremony  was  licensed  to  Grimsby.  Many  years 
later  he  succeeded  his  revered  tutor  as  Bishop  of  Toronto. 

Bethune  was  followed  in  the  scholarship  list  by  Allan  Macaulay 
son  of  a  prominent  citizen  of  York,  Dr.  James  Macaulay.^®  He 
had  been  brought  up  with  a  view  to  the  Church  and  studied  under 
Strachan  and  Bethune,  but  had  not  completed  his  studies  before  the 
Bishop's  death.  He  himself  died,  after  a  very  short  ministry,  on 
October  5,  1830. 

Job  Deacon,  another  scholarship  holder  at  this  time,  was  born 
in  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  in  1794.  He  married  early  in  life,  arrived 
in  Cornwall,  Upper  Canada,  in  1819,  and  became  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. Through  the  influence  of  the  Rector,  the  Reverend  Salter  J. 
Mountain,  Deacon  was  placed  on  the  list  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  scholarship  candidates,  and  was  trained 
in  theology  under  John  Wilson  at  Kingston.  When  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie  was  seeking  a  tutor  for  his  son  (who  later  became 
Governor-General  of  India)  Bishop  Mountain  recommended  Deacon 
for  the  post,^^  and  the  friendship  formed  between  pupil  and  teacher 
lasted  until  the  latter's  death.  The  young  Irishman  was  made  a 
deacon  in  October,  1822,  and  was  licensed  to  Adolphustown.^® 

14T.  P.  I^.,  Scadding  Collection,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  July  25,  1819. 
15S.  P.  G.  Journals,  Mountain  to  S.  P.  G.,  Oct.  20,  1819. 
16T.  P.  L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Strachan  to  G.  J.  Mountain,  Feb.  21,  1822; 
CannifF,  Medical  Profession  in  Upper  Canada,  ]).  480. 
i7Stuart,  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  ]).  317. 

i8For  further  biographical  details  see  Deacon's  obituary  notice  in  the 
Church,  July  4,  1850. 
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William  Abbott,  born  in  Yorkshire,  a  brother  of  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Abbott  who  was  stationed  at  the  Mission  of  St.  Andrews, 
Lower  Canada,  in  1818,  was  appointed  to  the  National  School  at 
that  place.  He  was  placed  on  the  scholarship  list  April  18,  1819,^^ 
and  read  Theology  under  the  direction  of  his  brother.  More  than 
five  years  passed  before  his  ordination  to  the  diaconate  June  12, 
1824.  He  was  then  licensed  to  Yamaska  Mountain,  afterwards 
named  Abbotsford  by  Joseph  Abbott. 

Abbott  and  Deacon  were  succeeded  by  Robert  Short  and  Arthur 
Norman.  The  former  of  these  was  the  grandson  of  the  Reverend 
R.  Q.  Short  of  Three  Rivers.  He  studied  under  the  Reverend  John 
Wilson,  Master  of  the  District  School  at  Kingston.  After  his  ordin- 
ation to  the  diaconate  January  24,  1825,  the  last  ordination  which  the 
Bishop  conducted,  he  was  attached  for  a  short  time  to  the  staff  of 
Holy  Trinity  Cathedral,  Quebec. 

Arthur  Norman  was  placed  on  the  scholarship  list  in  1823. 
He  too  studied  with  Wilson  at  Kingston,  and  later  with  the 
Reverend  Edward  Parkin  at  Chambly,  but  this  took  place  after  the 
Bishop's  death.    He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Stewart. 

George  Robert  Field  Grout,  born  1804,  was  the  son  of  John 
Grout  of  Quebec  City.  He  Avas  early  destined  for  the  Church  and 
was  for  a  time  assistant  at  the  Quebec  Grammar  School  under  R.  R. 
Burrage.  "He  is  a  young  man  who  has  been  brought  up  under  my 
own  eye,"  wrote  the  Bishop  when  recommending  him  to  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  for  a  scholarship,  July  20,  1824.^^ 
He  too  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Stewart. 

The  last  student  proposed  to  the  Society  by  Bishop  Mountain 
was  William  Arnold,  brother  of  an  officer  in  the  commissariat.  He 
was  strongly  recommended  by  Archdeacon  Stuart  of  Kingston,  and 
by  "the  Reverend  Messrs.  Leeds,  Blakey  and  Wilson  (under  the 
two  last  of  whom  he  has  for  some  time  been  reading). 

Grout,  Macaulay,  Norman,  and  Arnold  were  the  four  men  who 
received  the  scholarships  at  the  end  of  the  Bishop's  life.  The  sys- 
tem was  continued  for  many  years,  even  after  the  establishment 

19S.P.G.  Journal,  Meeting  of  April  18,  1819. 

20lbid.,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  Feb.  20  and  March  1,  1823. 

21T.P.L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  July  20,  1824. 

22S.P.G.  Journal,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  Dec.  27,  1824.  For  further  details 
about  Arnold's  life  see  Remembrance^  a  booklet  published  in  1932  and  written 
by  Edith  B.  Mills,  one  of  Arnold's  daughters. 
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of  theological  colleges.  After  a  review  of  the  subsequent  record 
of  the  recipients  of  the  Society's  bursaries  it  is  possible  to  give  cor- 
dial assent  to  the  Bishop's  approving  words:  "I  am  satisfied  that  the 
Society  never  expended  any  money  more  truly  conducive  to  the 
objects  they  have  in  view,  than  this ;  and  I  should  even  be  disposed 
warmly  to  press  them  to  augment  the  benefit,  by  an  additional  Grant, 
for  two  more  Students,  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  too  far  trespassing 
upon  their  bounty."^^ 

The  audacious  missionary  of  York  did  his  best  to  get  a  govern- 
ment grant  for  theological  education  in  Upper  Canada.  On  March 
19,  1816,  Strachan  wrote  to  the  Bishop  concerning  two  school  bills 
which  were  then  in  progress  in  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada: 
"One  of  them  contained  a  clause  appropriating  a  certain  sum  of 
money  for  assisting  Students  in  Divinity  to  prosecute  their  studies ; 
but  owing  to  little  squabbles  among  one  or  two  of  its  supporters  on 
other  matters  ....  I  am  doubtful  of  its  success."-'* 

Penally  Strachan  petitioned  the  Assembly  for  financial  aid.  He 
pointed  out  that  many  parents  were  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of 
educating  their  sons  for  the  ministry,  and  then  went  on  to  describe, 
in  full  detail,  the  founding  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  scholarship  scheme  in  1815.  He  concluded  by  asking 
the  Assembly  to  extend  its  patronage  "to  such  young  men  as  may 
be  desirous  of  studying  Divinity."  The  Assembly,  however,  took 
no  action  on  this  petition. 

23Q.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  6,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  March  19,  1822. 

24T.P.L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  March  19,  1816. 

25Hodgins,  Documentary  History  of  Education  in  Upper  Canada,  vol.  I, 
pp.  117-18,  For  further  details  on  early  theological  education  in  the  Canadas 
see  an  article  in  the  Montreal  Churchman,  April,  1939.  Another  article  on 
the  same  topic  is  printed  in  the  Quebec  Diocesan  Gazette,  September,  1942. 
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TRAVELS  OF  1813  AND  1816 
I 

^^A/CY  public  duty,  as  an  Ex:  Coun wrote  Jacob  Mountain 
to  Charles  James  Stewart  in  June,  1813,  "will  call  for  my 
residence  at  Montreal  for  the  greater  part  of  next  month :  When 
I  leave  that  place,  I  shall,  if  circumstances  will  permit,  visit  the 
Upper  Province:  &  not  go  to  your  Bay  'till  after  my  return:  but  if 
the  Enemy  should  render  my  voyage  upward  impracticable,  I  think 
of  proceeding  from  Montreal  to  you."^    Stewart  replied, 

My  Lord: —  Last  Thursday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter 
of  the  4th.  I  am  very  happy  to  find  by  it  that  you  propose  coming  here  this 
Summer — I  am  glad  of  it  on  many  accounts — especially  in  your  being  able  to 
undertake  a  Visitation;  but  I  do  not  expect  that  it  will  be  in  your  power  to 
go  to  the  Upper  Province.  Your  Lordship  will  not  find  any  great  difficulty 
in  coming  from  St,  Johns  to  Philipsburg,  Missiskoui  Bay  (by  the  way  of 
South  River)  in  one  day.  But  previous  to  your  coming  on  this  side  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  I  shall  hope  to  communicate  with  you  on  the  subject  of 
your  journey.2 

The  earlier  part  of  this,  sixth  and  most  adventurous  visitation 
of  the  Diocese  is  described  in  some  detail  in  the  "Memoir  of  George 
Jehoshapahat  Alountain,"  the  author  of  which  had  at  his  disposal 
rough  notes  of  the  journey  made  by  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  the 
Bishop's  son.  The  party  set  out  from  Quebec  by  batteau  early  in 
July,  but  were  forced  to  return  after  covering  only  a  few  miles. 
On  July  22  the  Bishop  left  Quebec  again,  with  his  own  horses,  and 
in  five  days'  time  had  arrived  in  Montreal.  His  two  sons  travelled 
by  steamer  and  reached  their  destination  in  forty-eight  hours. ^  The 
baggage,  too  heavy  and  cumbrous  to  be  sent  by  the  little  steamer, 
was  entrusted  to  a  schooner.  "After  waiting  a  month  for  his 
baggage,"  it  is  recorded  in  the  Memoir,  "he  [the  Bishop]  despatched 
a  servant  and  some  men  in  a  bateau  in  search  of  the  schooner.  They 
met  it  twenty  miles  below  Montreal,  and  the  baggage,  having  been 
transferred  to  the  bateau,  reached  Montreal  on  the  30th  of  August.""* 
During  his  stay  the  Bishop  confirmed  forty-two  candidates  in  the 

iQ.D.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  1,  p.  84,  Mountain  to  Stewart,  June  4,  1813. 
2lbid.,  Series  D,  Folder  5,  Stewart  to  Mountain,  June  23,  1813. 
3The  steamer  would  be  the  Swiftsure,  the  second  Molson  boat  to  ply 
between  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

^Mountain,  Memoir  of  G.  J.  Mountain,  p.  25. 
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St.  Gabriel  Street  Presbyterian  Church  as  Christ  Church  was  yet 
unfinished. 

On  September  1,  the  Bishop's  party  left  Lachine  by  batteau, 
accompanied  by  other  batteaux  carrying  soldiers  to  Upper  Canada. 
Kingston  was  reached  by  September  8.  Here  the  Bishop  was 
provided  with  ten  Indian  canoemen  and  an  interpreter,  and  he  im- 
mediately departed  for  York.  Some  trouble  was  experienced  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage  as  the  Indians  took  fright  when  American 
enemy  ships  were  sighted,  and  had  to  be  strongly  persuaded  to 
proceed.^  On  September  19  Sir  George  Prevost  sent  the  Bishop 
two  communications  from  Kingston.  The  first  commiserated  his 
Lordship  on  the  difficulties  of  the  voyage.^  The  second  informed 
him  that  a  flotilla  of  British  ships  had  left  Kingston  and  that  he 
need  not  feel  alarmed  when  they  appeared  off  York.'  The  Bishop 
stayed  at  York  only  two  days,  and  confirmed  forty  persons.* 

The  return  trip  to  Kingston  is  described  by  Jacob  Mountain 
in  a  letter  written  from  that  place  to  Prevost. 

I  got  safely  to  this  place  with  my  Indians  last  night,  one  of  whom,  how- 
ever, deserted  mc  at  York.  I  beg  leave  to  thank  Your  Excellency  for  the 
letters  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  address  to  me  there.  It  was  naturally 
very  satisfactory  to  the  people  there  to  have  previous  information  respecting 
the  Fleet  they  were  about  to  see.  I  left  York  early  on  Wednesday  morning, 
&  at  noon  on  Thursday  saw  the  whole  fleet,  which  passed  between  two  or  three 
miles  of  us,  oft'  Smith's  Creek. 'J  The  shore  was  crowded  with  people  in  appar- 
ent alarm  or  doubt:  but  these  I  conceive  I  must  have  dispelled  by  a  display 
of  our  colours:  which  they  would  hardly  suppose  anyone  would  have  hoisted, 
who  was  not  perfectly  informed  that  the  Fleet  was  English.  —  Davis,  at  whose 
house  we  passed  the  night,  &  who  came  off  the  Lake  in  the  evening,  asserted 
that  he  had  seen  the  Enemy's  Fleet  within  about  eight  miles  of  ours,  &  that 
it  consisted  of  eight  vessels.  We  suggested  that  he  had  mistaken  the  eight 
transports  for  the  American  Fleet,  but  he  persisted  in  saying  that  he  had 
counted  14  of  our  Vessels,  &  had  seen  the  American  Fleet  besides,  at  the 
distance  before  mentioned.  I  hardly  think  him  entitled  to  any  credit,  but  the 
unhappy  affair  on  Lake  Erie  unavoidably  increases  our  anxiety  &  awakens 
greater  attention  to  everything  that  relates  to  our  little  Navy  upon  this  .  .  .  . 


sThe  Christian  Sentinel,  January-February,  1827,  p.  11,  f.n. 
6Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  5,  p.  56,  Prevost  to  Mountain,  Sept.  19,  1813. 

TJhid,,  same  to  same,  same  date. 

8P.A.O.,  Strachan  Letter-Book,  1812-1834,  Strachan  to  Morice  (no  date). 
"Notwithstanding  the  times,"  he  wrote,  "the  Bishop  came  up  as  far  as  this 
in  Septr.,  remained  two  days,  confirmed  40  chiefly  young  people." 

sPort  Hope. 
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We  met  eleven  RaUe.mx  with  Ihe  Troops  on  board,  on  Friday,  near  Jones' 
Creek,  &  five  or  six  more  bel{)vv  Myers'  Creek,!"  on  Saturday.^ 

At  Kingston  a  crew  of  French  Canadians  were  detailed  to  take 
the  Bishop  by  batteau  to  Williamsburg,  Cornwall,  Chatham  on  the 
Ottawa,  and  from  thence  to  Lachine.^-  No  account  of  the  visit  to 
Williamsburg  has  been  preserved,  but  a  class  of  seventeen  was  con- 
tirmed  at  Cornwall,  where  the  Reverend  W.  D.  Baldwyn  had  been 
established  the  previous  year.^^  The  journey  to  Chatham  was  un- 
availing as  Bradford  had  the  misfortune  to  be  absent,  despite 
previous  advice  of  the  Bishop's  coming.  The  careless  missionary 
received  a  deservedly  severe  letter  from  his  Bishop  after  the  latter 
had  returned  to  Quebec.^"* 

From  Montreal  the  Bishop  endeavoured  to  make  good  his 
promise  to  Stewart  and  to  visit  Missisquoi  Bay,  but  the  War  inter- 
vened.   On  October  13  Colonel  Edward  Baynes  wrote : 

My  Lord — I  hasten  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  that  an  express  has  just 
been  received  from  the  outposts  announcing  that  the  Enemy  had  landed  a 
corps  of  four  or  five  hundred  men  in  Missisquoi  Bay,  had  made  Prisoners 
Colonel  I.ukc  &  Major  Powell  &  were  committing  every  species  of  depredation 
&  plunder  on  the  private  property  of  the  Settlers — their  flotilla  was  anchored 
in  the  bay.  The  attack  took  place  early  yesterday  morning.  Under  the 
circumstances  added  to  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  weather,  your  Lordship 
v/ill  I  conclude,  relinquish  your  proposed  journey  to  that  place.  I  shall  there- 
fore not  forward  the  directions  required  to  Captu  Fremont  unless  I  hear 
further  from  your  Lordship  respecting  them.is 

Bayne's  conclusion  was  correct,  and  the  Bishop  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  Quebec.  No  record  remains  of  confirmations  at  Three 
Rivers  or  Sorel,  although  the  following  extract  would  imply  that 
the  rite  was  conducted  at  those  places  as  well,  either  on  the  upward 
or  downward  journey.  Writing  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  November  5,  1813,  the  Bishop  re- 
ported:   "I  have  recently  returned  after  an  absence  of  more 

loBelleville. 

iiP.A.C,  Series  S,  vol.  99,  pp.  155-6,  Mountain  to  Prevost,  Sept.  27,  1813. 
In  a  poetic  effusion  presented  to  the  Bishop  by  his  children  on  Jan.  1, 
1814,  the  following  lines  occur: 

"Thro'  scenes  of  war,  thro'  thundering  floods 

That  shake  the  clustering  isles  &  woods. 

Safe  thou  hast  passed — &,  more  remote 

Ontario's  lake  has  borne  thy  birchen  boat." 
i2Stuart,  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  pp.  149-50. 
i3Mountain,  Memoir  of  G.  J.  Mountain,  p.  55. 

i^Stuart,  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  pp.  151-3,  Mountain  to  Bradford, 
Oct.  29,  1813. 

i^Bishopthorpe  Papers,  Baynes  to  Mountain,  Oct.  13,  1813. 
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than  3  months,  from  confirming  in  every  part  of  my  Dio- 
cese, not  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  Enemy,  where 
a  mission  is  established.  I  found  the  Clergy  doing  everything 
that  can  be  expected  from  them,  in  the  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed.  Mr.  Baldwyn  is  settled  at 
Cornwall,  &  appears  to  be  very  acceptable  to  the  people. "^^  But  the 
resolute  Bishop  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  visiting  St.  Armand. 
"I  am  happy  to  inform  you,"  wrote  vStewart  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  May,  1814,  "that  the  Bishop,  not- 
withstanding the  delicate  state  of -his  health  came  here  f^  Quebec 
in  March.  He  arrived  here  on  the  8^^-  On  the  lO^h  he  preached 
in  Trinity  Ch^,  &  confirmed  29  persons  belongg"  to  my  Congreg" — 
&  20  of  the  Rev.  C.  Cotton's  Congn  of  Dunham:  &  on  the  ll^h  he 
Preached  in  St.  Paul's  Ch^,  &  confirmed  41  persons."^"  In  a  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  Jacob  Mountain  referred  to  this  journey 
of  450  miles  over  the  snow  to  confirm  eighty-nine  persons  as  a  hard- 
ship at  his  age.^^ 

II 

Early  in  1816  Jacob  Mountain  told  Lieutenant-Governor  Gore 
that  he  would  make  a  visitation  in  the  following  summer,  and  of 
his  hope  that  it  would  be  "more  auspicious  and  of  greater  advantage 
to  the  Church  than  any  preceding  one."^^  It  was  conducted  with 
great  care  partly  because  the  Bishop  regarded  it  as  a  farewell 
journey.  He  was  about  to  sail  for  England  in  the  autumn,  and  did 
not  expect  to  return. 

By  arrangement  with  the  North  West  Company  a  canoe  with 
some  equipment  was  provided  at  Montreal,  and  twelve  of  the  Com- 
pany's reliable  men  were  employed  to  do  the  paddling.  "There  can 
be  no  doubt,"  wrote  William  McGillivray,  the  veteran  fur  trader, 
"that  this  mode  of  travelling  is  best  adapted  to  your  Lordship's  pur- 
pose— it  is  expeditious,  certain  and  safe.  A  bateau  can  easily  be 
hired  to  go  as  far  as  Kingston,  but  there,  perhaps  there  might  be 
no  vessel  for  York  or  Niagara,  and  the  wind  must  serve.  The 
same  difficulty  would  again  probably  occur  on  Lake  Erie,  for  there 
are  few  l)ritish  vessels  yet  on  the  Lakes.    In  visiting  the  settlements 

16Q.D.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  28,  p.  20,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  Nov.  5,  1818.  Brad- 
ford's absence  from  Chatham  was  not  mentioned. 
i7Sewell  Papers,  Stewart  to  S.P.G.,  May  2,  1814. 

18Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  6,  p.  85,  Moimtain  to  Tomline,  May  20,  1814. 
vol.  G,  p.  40,  Mountain  to  Gore,  Feb.  6,  181  f). 
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about  Sandwich,  and  the  River  Thames,  I  should  suppose  a  con- 
veyance to  go  by  water  would  also  be  necessary."  McGillivray 
estimated  the  cost  for  wages  and  equipment  at  £140  currency,  with 
an  extra  £50  for  provisions  if  not  furnished  by  government. 

No  detailed  account  of  this  extensive  journey  has  as  yet  come 
to  light.  Robert  Addison  reported  from  Niagara  that  at  the 
Bishop's  visitation  fifty-four  were  confirmed  and  that  the  number 
would  have  been  almost  doubled  had  not  the  enemy  been  so  long  in 
possession  of  the  country  and  destroyed  the  town.^^ 

On  this  occasion  the  Bishop  visited  Sandwich  for  the  first  time. 
Unfortunately  no  mention  of  the  event  is  made  in  the  extract  from 
Richard  Pollard's  half-yearly  report  of  September  25,  1816,  con- 
tained in  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  Journal 
for  that  period.  The  visit,  however,  may  be  inferred  from  a  foot- 
note to  the  ''Memoir  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Quebec"  where  it  is  stated 
that:  "In  1816  he  coasted  Lake  Erie  in  a  large  canoe,  furnished 
by  the  kindness  of  the  North  West  Company,  with  twelve  of  the 
Canadians  employed  in  their  service,  who  are  superior,  as  canoe- 
men,  to  the  Indians  themselves."""  At  some  point  in  the  visitation 
John  Strachan  introduced  Colonel  Thomas  Talbot,  the  great  Upper 
Canadian  landowner,  to  Jacob  Mountain.  He  wrote  to  the  Bishop 
that  Talbot  was  delighted  at  the  meeting.  vStrachan  also  remarked 
that  his  Lordship  had  now  seen  all  the  country,  and  he  concluded 
by  extending  good  wishes  for  the  trip  to  England. 

A  report  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  writ- 
ten by  the  Bishop  on  October  16,  1816,  gave  further  information 
respecting  the  visitation  of  the  Lower  Province.  He  related  that 
he  passed  through  the  new  Townships  from  Missisquoi  Bay  to  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Francis.  At  Stanstead  the  people  had  already  com- 
pleted a  church  and  rectory  house,  but  they  had  not  decided  whether 
these  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Church  of 
England  or  not.  The  people  at  Compton  had  engaged  to  build  a 
church  and  support  a  clergyman.  The  church  at  Caldwell  Manor 
was  nearly  completed ;  Hatley  and  Melbourne  intended  to  build, 

soStuart,  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  p.  192. 

21  A.  H.  Young,  "The  Rev.  Robert  Addison"  (Ontario  Historical  Society, 
Papers  and  Record}},  vol.  XIX). 

22The  Chrhtian  Sentinel,  January  and  February,  1827,  p.  11. 
23Q.D.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  Gx,  p.  2,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  Aug.  24,  181G. 
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and  at  Ascot  a  Mr.  Felton  proposed  to  erect  a  church  at  his  own 
expense.  In  Upper  Canada,  he  concluded,  churches  were  buiU  at 
Ancaster  and  Grimsby.-^ 

In  a  letter  to  George  J.  Mountain,  October  7,  1816,  the  Bishop 
said : 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  that  I  got  through  my  long  visitation,  (three 
months  and  four  days),  in  all  respects  more  satisfactorily  than  I  expected. 
Travelling  in  the  canoe  enabled  me  to  sec  a  great  deal  more  of  the  country 
and  of  the  people  than  I  could  otherwise  have  done.  That  part  of  the  Upper 
Province  which  was  nev/  to  me,  far  exceeded  in  beauty  and  fertility  all  that 
I  had  seen  before,  and  the  climate  appeared  to  be  delightful.  A  great  part 
of  the  new  townships  in  I>ower  Canada  surpassed  in  beauty,  and  equalled  in 
fertility,  all  that  I  had  seen  in  Upper  Canada.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  anything 
more  picturesque  or  romantic.  The  country  around  Lake  Memphremagog 
more  especially,  I  think  can  hardly  be  exceeded  anywhere;  but  the  climate  is 
not  so  soft,  nor  the  colour  and  form  of  the  woods  so  admirable,  as  in  Upper 
Canada.  From  St.  Armand  to  the  river  St.  Francis,  (a  sort  of  zig-zag 
diagonal  of  all  these  townships),  we  travelled  in  waggons,  over  high  mountains, 
rocks  and  roots,  only  exchanged,  occasionally  for  .  .  .  deep,  black,  swampy 
soil.  Nobody  would  believe,  before  I  tried  it,  that  it  could  be  so  accomplished  ; 
but,  thanks  be  to  God,  it  was  so  accomplished,  although  we  sometimes  could 
not  advance  more  than  twelve  miles  a  day,  and  though  we  ourselves  thought 
the  obstacles  insurmountable.  It  has  been  accomplished,  too,  (through  mercy), 
not  only  without  injury  to  my  health,  (though,  for  a  few  days,  I  had  reason 
to  fear  that  the  old  complaint  in  my  side  was  alarmingly  increased  by  it,)  but 
with  a  great  improvement  of  it.  I  found  myself  able  to  walk  seven  or  eight 
miles  at  a  time,  through  bad  roads,  and  much  more  through  good.  My  rest 
was  perfect;  the  coarsest  food  was  acceptable  to  me.  My  strength  and  activity 
seemed  almost  daily  to  increase;-  and  though  I  was  often  sensible  of  fatigue, 
it  was  not  a  fatigue  followed  by  languor  or  debility.  I  never  took  cold,  though 
wet  througli  on  the  water,  and  sleeping  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  six  times 
in  a  tent,  and  often  in  strange  hr)uses.  I  had  preached  at  every  place  where 
I  stopped  and  found  it  practicable  to  hold  divine  service  (four  times,  for 
instance,  in  five  days),  and  made  many  arrangements  for  the  establishing  of 
future  churches.  Have  I  not  great  reason  to  be  thankful  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  do  all  this,  and  that,  having  done  it,  I  yet  experience,  undiminished, 
the  strength  and  activity  which  T  have  recovered?  At  my  time  of  life,  this 
cannot  last  long,  but  it  becomes  me  gratefully  to  enjoy  it  while  it  does.  The 
reception  which  I  met  with  on  the  journey  (from  Governor  Gore  downwards) 
was  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying,  as  well  as  that  which  I  have  since  met 
with  from  Sir  J.  Sherbrooke.2r> 

Careful  prc})aralion  preceded  this  visitntion.  Exhaustive  lists 
of  questions  dealing  with  the  temporalities  of  the  different  missions, 

24Thi(L,  vol.  2ft,  p.  24.,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  Oct.  Hi,  181(i. 
-•''Monnf ;iin.  Mfinnlr  of  (!.  ./.  Mottntdin,  pp.  '.V.i-rt. 
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the  number  of  services,  the  equipment  of  the  churches,  the  church 
population,  etc.,  were  sent  to  the  incumbent  of  each  cure.  Replies 
from  Jackson  of  Sorel,  Reid  of  Frelighsburg,  Baldwyn  of  Cornwall, 
Townsend  of  Caldwell  and  Christie  Manors,  Cotton  of  Dunham,  and 
Bethune  of  EHzabethtown  and  Augusta  are  preserved  in  the  Mon- 
treal Diocesesan  Archives.  Among  these  papers  is  also  a  list  of 
persons  confirmed  on  August  19,  1816,  at  St.  Armand  West. 


CHAPTER  XX 


SECOND  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND 

JgARLY  in  1816  the  Bishop  informed  Lord  Bathurst  and  Arch- 
bishop Manners  Sutton  of  his  purpose  to  return  to  England  that 
year  in  order  to  press  his  resignation  of  the  Bishopric  of  Quebec 
on  the  Home  government.^  His  appHcation  for  leave  of  absence 
w^as  favourably  received  by  Sir  John  C.  Sherbrooke,  the  Governor- 
in-Chief,  who  expressed  regret  at  being  deprived  of  the  Bishop's 
presence  and  abilities.^  No  secret  was  made  of  his  desire  to  remain 
in  England  and  the  diocesan  clergy  did  not  expect  his  return. 
Shortly  before  he  sailed  the  clergy  of  Lower  Canada  made  him  a 
laudatory  address  of  farewell.  To  it,  the  Bishop  had  the  grace  to 
answer,  in  part :  ''My  Reverend  Brethren,  The  commendation  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  my  conduct  in  my  office,  is 
highly  gratifying  to  me,  although  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that 
it  far  exceeds  my  deserts.  If,  in  this  respect,  you  have  erred  in 
judgment,  there  certainly  is  no  ground  for  impeaching  your 
sincerity."^ 

The  Bishop  and  his  family  sailed  from  Quebec  during  the  last 
week  in  October.  On  December  3,  1816,  he  wrote  to  Bathurst  and 
the  Archbishop  that  he  had  arrived  in  England  after  a  long  and 
rough  voyage.* 

Jacob  Mountain's  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  severing  of 
his  ties  with  the  Diocese  of  Quebec,  and  within  a  month  of  his 
landing  he  had  interviewed  the  Prime  Minister  Lord  Liverpool, 
Bathurst,  and  the  Archbishop.  But  as  he  later  confided  to  Canning, 
he  seemed  to  sense  "an  unwillingness  to  translate  Colonial  Bishops." 
In  the  same  letter  he  stated  flatly  that  he  was  not  returning  to 
Canada,  and  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  a  pensioner."'"'  Canning 

iP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  140-2,  pp.  419-28,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  Feb.  10, 
1816;  Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  6,  p.  48,  Mountain  to  Manners  Sutton,  Mar.  23, 
1816. 

^Ihid.,  p.  438,  Sherbrooke  to  Mountain,  Oct.  12,  ]81(). 

^Quebec  Gazette,  Nov.  7,  1816;  Chrh'tian  Sentinel,  Jan.-Feb.,  1827,  pp.  16-16. 

4Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  6,  p.  69,  Mountain  to  Manners  Sutton,  Dec.  3,  1816; 
for  the  Bishop's  welcome  from  members  of  his  family  in  England  see  Mountain, 
Memoir  of  G.  J.  Mountain,  p.  35,  f.n. 

r'Ibid.,  p.  77,  Mountain  to  Canning,  Dec.  23,  1816.  The  Bishop  later 
qualified  the  first  part  of  this  statement  by  saying  that  he  cnuld  be  induced 
to  return  (Mountain  to  Canning,  Jan.  8,  1817;  ibid.,  p.  83). 
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replied  that  a  Colonial  Bishopric  was  "a  final  resting  place  in  the 
Church  rather  than  a  road  to  home  preferment."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  Parliament  would  provide  a  pension.*^  As  before,  Canning 
was  of  no  assistance  to  the  Bishop. 

The  alternative  to  an  English  bishopric  was  an  Irish  bishopric, 
and  the  Bishop  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  such  a  post.  Liverpool 
refused  the  application,  informing  his  correspondent  that  the  rule 
with  regard  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  that  only  beneficed  Irish 
clergy  were  promoted  to  the  episcopal  bench  of  that  country.'^ 

A  practical  proposal  made  by  Bishop  Tomline  of  Lincoln  was 
that  if  all  else  failed,  government  should  be  asked  to  appoint  a 
bishop  to  Upper  Canada,  a  move  which  would  relieve  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec  of  arduous  visitations.^  Mountain's  reply  to  the  proposal 
has  not  been  preserved  but  from  a  further  letter  of  Tomline  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  rejected  the  idea  on  two  counts, — first,  that  long 
visitation  tours  would  still  be  necessary,  and,  second,  that  such  an 
appointment  would  prevent  any  increase  in  the  Quebec  episcopal 
stipend.'' 

The  Bishop  had  frequent  communication  with  Bathurst,  but 
progress  in  the  direction  of  any  of  his  Lordship's  wishes  was  very 
slow.  As  early  as  December  17,  1816,  he  wrote  to  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, pleading  his  duties  as  Bishop  and  as  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive Councillor,  for  favourable  consideration  on  behalf  of  govern- 
ment.^^ No  satisfactory  reply  being  forthcoming,  the  Bishop  sent 
a  further  letter  to  Bathurst  complaining  of  the  suspense  in  which  he 
was  held  with  regard  to  his  future  prospects.^-  Bathurst  replied 
coldly  that  Lord  Liverpool  was  the  person  to  deal  with  this  sus- 
pense.Not  long  after,  the  Bishop  expressed  to  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary his  hope  that  opportunity  would  soon  occur  to  talk  with 
Liverpool.  He  also  desired  Bathurst's  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
pension  he  should  ask  for.^^    He  prodded  Bathurst  yet  again  just 

^Ibid.,  p.  81,  Canning  to  Mountain,  Jan.  3,  1817. 

Tibid.i  p.  104,  Liverpool  to  Mountain,  Aug.  22,  1817;  see  also  ibid.,  p.  80, 
Armine  Mountain  to  Jacob  Mountain,  Jan.  8,  1817;  ibid.,  p.  75,  Canning  to 
Mrs.  Jacob  Mountain,  Dec.  18,  1816. 

^Ibid.,  p.  79  and  p.  105,  Tomline  to  Mountain,  Jan.  1,  1817  and  Aug.  27, 
1817. 

^Ibid.,  p.  110,  Tomline  to  Mountain,  Sept.  19,  1817. 
loBishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  Dec.  17,  1816. 
iiQ.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  6,  p.  98,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  July  17,  1817. 
i276id.,  p.  99,  Bathurst  to  Mountain,  July  21,  1817. 
i37fetU,  p.  107,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  Sept.  10,  1817. 
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before  the  meeting  of  Parliament. Yet  nothing  was  done.  Late 
in  1817  Mountain  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  pain- 
stakingly composed  letter  whose  much-corrected  draft  in  the  Bishop- 
thorpe  Papers  is  succinctly  endorsed  "Case  Stated."  After  review- 
ing the  situation  of  the  Church  in  the  Canadas  he  reiterated  that  he 
would  not  return  unless  a  clear  order  were  given  for  the  erection 
of  parishes,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  other,  oft-repeated 
proposals.  He  complained  that  he  was  in  the  dark  about  the  gov- 
ernment's intention,  and  that  the  evil  of  the  last  year  with  its  delay 
and  suspense  was  felt  not  only  by  himself  but  by  his  Diocese. 

The  Bishop  had,  however,  found  a  friend  in  court — Lord 
Wodehouse.^^  Several  letters  passed  between  them  in  the  summer 
of  1817,  and  the  latter  attempted  at  that  time  to  get  government  to 
attend  to  the  Bishop's  case.  On  January  2,  1818,  Wodehouse  wrote 
again  to  an  unnamed  correspondent,  probably  Lord  Bathurst.  He 
had  known  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  for  a  long  time,  he  said,  and  res- 
pected him.  Yet  Mountain  was  kept  dangling,  a  situation  that  was 
painful  "to  a  person  of  as  liberal  a  mind  as  he  possesses."  Wode- 
house begged  to  be  forgiven  for  writing  again,  but  he  pleaded  with 
his  correspondent  to  delay  no  longer. 

On  the  following  May  14  the  Bishop  addressed  a  further  letter 
to  Bathurst.  In  it  he  stated  that  he  had  learned  from  Lord  Wode- 
house that  Bathurst  deemed  it  proper  that  a  letter  should  be  written 
containing  reasons  for  the  writer's  desire  to  resign.  The  reasons 
then  followed.  He  stressed  the  extent  of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec, 
the  difficulty  of  making  visitations,  his  age  (sixty-eight)  and  his 
twenty-five  years  of  service,  twenty-one  years  of  which  were  spent 
in  Canada. 

Wodehouse  faithfully  continued  to  act  as  the  Bishop's  inter- 
mediary with  the  government,  attempting  to  obtain  a  suitable  pen- 
sion for  his  friend.  He  had  several  interviews  with  Bathurst  and 
at  one  time  the  way  seemed  clear  for  making  application  to  Par- 
liament for  a  pension  of  £1,500 — the  annual  amount  to  be  given 

14P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  147-2,  p.  479,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  Dec.  12,  1817. 
isBishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Manners  Sutton,  Dec.  9,  1817. 
i6Sir  John  Wodehouse,  6th  Baronet,  M.P.  for  Norfolk,  1784-1797;  created 
Baron  Wodehouse,  of  Kimherley,  Norfolk,  1797;  died  1884. 

17P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  160-4,  pp.  943-4,  Wodehous<>  lo  (?),  Jan.  2,  1818. 
i876td.,  pp.  862-4,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  May  14,  1818. 
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to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  upon  the  latter's  retirement. ^'^  But  when 
Bathurst  learned  that  Middleton's  pension  was  to  come  not  from 
Parliament  but  from  the  East  India  Company,  he  refused  to  apply 
to  Parliament  on  behalf  of  Mountain.  The  Army  Extraordinaries, 
from  which  the  episcopal  stipend  was  drawn,  would  not  bear  more 
than  £1,000  a  year,  and  under  these  conditions  the  Bishop  felt  im- 
pelled to  refuse  the  offer.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  reply  to  a  letter 
of  Mountain  announcing  the  Colonial  Secretary's  decision,  said : 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  surprise  your  account  excited  in  my  mind.  The 
reasoning  appears  to  me  very  curious.  The  Government  of  a  Country  cannot 
give  more  than  £1000  a  year  to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  because  a  Trading 
Company  of  that  Country  has  given  £1500  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  after  a 
much  shorter  service. 

It  seems  indeed  absolutely  impossible  on  any  account  that  you  should 
accept  such  an  offer,  &  the  only  comforting  reflexion  is,  that  the  good  of  the 
Canadian  Church  will  be  promoted  by  your  return. 20 

The  government's  next  tender,  and  the  Bishop's  response  to  it, 
are  described  in  the  latter's  communication  to  Bathurst  dated  July 
2,  1818.  In  this  letter  he  acknowledged  Bathurst's  promise,  made 
to  him  through  Lord  Wodehouse,  of  a  rise  of  stipend  of  £600 
provided  that  he  would  return  to  his  Diocese.  The  Bishop  accepted 
the  increased  stipend  but  at  the  same  time  he  repeated  his  desires 
that  the  Church  of  England  should  be  considered  as  established  in 
Canada  and  that  he  should  be  given  the  power  of  granting  marriage 
licences  to  members  of  his  own  Church.  He  also  asked  that  his  dis- 
ciplinary powers  over  his  clergy  (as  requested  on  his  previous  visit 
to  England)  should  be  granted,  and  that  his  Officials  should  be 
given  salaries  equal  to  those  paid  in  the  Diocese  of  Nova  Scotia."' 

Mountain  immediately  acquainted  INlanners  Sutton  of  the  rise 
in  pay,  of  his  acceptance  of  it,  and  of  the  four  proposals  that  he 
had  made  to  Bathurst.^-  The  Archbishop  replied  that  two  of  the 
proposals  might  be  favourably  considered,  but  that  the  other  two 
would  probably  not  be  granted.  "I  am  sincerely  glad,"  he  con- 
cluded, "that  you  have  derived  so  much  assistance  from  Lord  Wode- 
house; &  I  shall  be  still  more  gratified  if  by  his  means  such  an  un- 

i9Bishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Manners  Sutton,  June  3,  1818, 
Thomas  Fanshawe  Middleton,  first  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  consecrated  in 
1814  and  died  in  1822. 

20lbid.,  Tomline  to  Mountain,  June  6,  1818. 

21P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  150-4,  pp.  858-61,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  July  2, 
1818. 

22Bishopthorpe  Papers,  July  3,  1818,  Mountain  to  Manners  Sutton. 
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dertaking  be  brought  about  between  your  Lordship  &  the  Regent's 
Ministers  as  may  terminate  in  the  resumption  of  your  episcopal 
duties. 

In  acknowledging  the  Bishop's  letter  of  July  2,  Bathurst  stated 
that  the  £600  was  a  testimony  of  the  interest  of  the  Prince  Regent 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Established  Church.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  four  propositions  were  merely  for  discussion,  or 
ultimata  without  which  the  Bishop  would  not  return  to  Canada.  He 
was  willing,  he  said,  to  discuss  them  under  the  former  understand- 
ing only,  and  he  pressed  the  Bishop  to  declare  clearly  whether  the 
latter  w^as  prepared  to  return.-^  The  Bishop  replied  that  he  hoped 
that  Bathurst  would  look  upon  the  propositions  as  claims  of  the 
Church,  not  conditions  of  return,  and  again  he  pleaded  for  a  decla- 
ration of  Anglican  "Establishment"  in  Quebec.--^  To  this  Bathurst 
sent  two  replies,  one  unofficial,  and  severe  in  tone,-^  the  other, 
official,  suggesting  pointedly  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  Bishop 
to  return  to  Quebec. When,  however,  Mountain  explained  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  the  journey  to  Quebec  that 
autumn, Bathurst  consented  to  a  delay  until  the  following  spring.-^ 
Upon  being  assured  of  Mountain's  decision  to  return  he  sent  the 
Bishop  a  more  cordial  note  a  few  days  later. 

When  the  Archbishop  heard  of  the  final  decision  to  return  to 
Quebec  in  1819,  he  wrote: 

In  determining  to  return  to  Quebec  your  IvOrdship  has  judged  wisely  for 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Canada,  &  I  trust,  not  improvidently  for  yourself. 
There  certainly  is  no  man  in  our  profession  so  well  informed  as  your  Lordship 
in  the  defects  &  wants  of  that  Church.  You  have  sought  a  remedy  for  them 
with  zeal  &  indefatigable  earnestness;  &  altho:  you  have  not  succeeded  in  all 
points,  in  some  you  have  succeeded,  &  the  rest  you  have  so  developed  to 
Government  as  to  have  left  nothing  on  your  part  unexplained. 


2376irf.,  Manners  Sutton  to  Mountain,  July  15,  1818.  In  his  answer  the 
Bishop  said  that  he  expected  objections.  But  he  continued  "In  behalf  of  a 
settled  &  Established  Church  it  is  sufficient  to  aim  at  probable  advantages, 
but  for  one  that  is  depressed  &  sinking,  everything  not  impracticable  is  to  be 
attempted  at  whatever  risk  to  him  who  attempts  it"  (ibid..  Mountain  to 
Manners  Sutton,  July  21,  1818). 

^*Ibid.,  Bathurst  to  Mountain,  July  9,  1818. 

25lbid.,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  July  18,  1818. 

2elbid.,  Bathurst  to  Mountain,  July  24,  1818. 

27lbid.,  same  to  same,  July  26,  1818. 

2»Ihid.,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  July  30,  1818;  also  P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol. 
150-4,  pp.  862-8. 

29lbid.,  Bathurst  to  Mountain,  Aug.  5,  1818. 
solbid.,  Bathurst  to  Mountain,  Aug.  10,  1818. 
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For  yourself  I  think  you  have  dt'termined  wisely;  because  the  residence 
of  a  Bishop  in  this  Country  dispossessed  of  his  duties,  &  shorn  of  his  authori- 
ties, is  ill  calculated  to  satisfy  an  active  ndnd.^^i 

In  Upper  Canada  meanwhile,  unaware  of  the  Bishop's  decision, 
John  Strachan  was  considering  the  question  of  the  episcopal  suc- 
cession. On  Christmas  Day,  1818,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland :  "In  consequence  of  Your  Excellency's  request  I  enclose 
two  projects.  The  first  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  but  we  want  a 
Bishop  so  much  who  is  able  to  go  around  the  Province  once  every 
year  that  I  have  added  a  second  project  should  the  first  fail — an 
event  hardly  to  be  looked  for."  The  first  project  was  that  Jacob 
Mountain  should  be  allovvcd  to  retire  on  £2,000  a  year  if  not  satis- 
fied with  less.  His  successor  might  be  given  £400  in  lieu  of  a 
Palace,  £300  from  the  Reserves  of  Upper  Canada  and  £200  from 
those  of  Lower  Canada,  until  Dr.  Mountain's  death.  Strachan 
added  that  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  Charles  James  Stewart 
would  become  Coadjutor  on  being  assured  the  succession,  and  being 
allowed  to  retain  a  small  English  living.  The  second  project  would 
be  to  consecrate  Stewart  for  Upper  Canada,  allowing  him  £500  from 
the  Reserves  of  that  Province,  and  £400  from  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  (a  sum  not  more  than  the  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia  received  from  that  source)  at  the  same  time  permitting  him 
to  retain  his  living.^^ 

Informing  Stewart  of  the  steps  he  had  taken,  and  that  Mait- 
land was  about  to  write  to  Bathurst  on  the  subject,  Strachan  con- 
tinued : 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  His  Lordship  will  be  very  unwilling  to  return 
to  this  country  if  he  can  procure  an  honourable  retreat.  He  is  a  person  of 
very  high  intellectual  attainments  and  I  believe  anxious  for  the  good  of  the 
Church  and  its  extension  but  the  measures  he  pursued  involved  him  in  diffi- 
culties at  the  very  outset  and  too  little  attention  was  paid  to  him,  even  to  his 
most  reasonable  representations. 

It  cannot  however  be  concealed  that  his  habits  and  manners  were  cal- 
culated rather  for  an  English  Bishop  than  the  Missionary  Bishop  of  Canada. 
We  want  a  primitive  Bishop  who  will  go  around  the  Country  &  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  people,  stir  up  a  religious  spirit  among  them,  gradually  bring 
them  into  order,  and  abstain  in  all  matters  of  indifference  from  hurting  even 
their  unreasonable  prejudices.    We  want  a  Bishop  that  will  encourage  his 


3i/6id.,  Manners  Sutton  to  Mountain,  Aug.  17,  1818. 

•'''2P.A.0.,  Strachan  Letter-Book,  1812-1834,  Strachan  to  Maitland,  Dec. 
25,  1818. 
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Clergy  by  frequent  &  liberal  eominunications  with  them,  by  aflfability  tempered 
with  dignity,  &  give  them  an  example  of  attention  to  duty  combined  with 
learning  and  moderation — but  I  must  conclude  or  miss  the  Post.33 

At  the  same  time  as  these  premature  plans  were  being  discussed, 
however,  the  Bishop  was  applying  for  a  frigate  to  take  him  back  to 
Quebec.  A  frigate,  he  pointed  out,  would  expose  him  less  to  sea- 
sickness than  a  merchantman.^*  His  request  was  granted,  and  the 
Active,  under  Captain  Sir  James  A.  Gordon  was  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  the  Admiralty.  The  Active  was  originally  destined  for 
Halifax  but  was  diverted  to  Quebec  at  the  Bishop's  desire.  About 
May  26  the  frigate  sailed  from  Portsmouth  bearing  the  episcopal 
party  of  ten  persons^^  back  to  Canada,  and  reached  Quebec  early 
in  July,  1819. 

The  four  propositions  submitted  to  Bathurst  by  the  Bishop  on 
July  2,  1818,  received  scant  attention  from  the  government  but  they 
were  again  presented  in  an  amplified  form  to  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary early  in  1819.  One  of  these  asked  that  archdeacons  should  be 
appointed.^®  As  this  was  not  only  promised  but  actually  fulfilled 
without  undue  delay  it  will  be  proper  to  sum  up  here  the  Bishop's 
efforts  to  have  archdeacons  appointed  in  his  Diocese. 

As  related  in  a  former  chapter^'  commissaries  had  been  ap- 
pointed at  an  early  date  in  the  Diocese  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia 
under  powers  granted  by  the  Bishop's  Patents.  In  Lower  Canada 
the  Reverend  Philip  Toosey  was  first  commissary  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1797  by  the  Reverend  Jehoshaphat  Mountain.  In  Upper 
Canada  the  first  commissary,  the  Reverend  John  Stuart  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1811  by  the  Reverend  George  Okill  Stuart. 

In  a  letter  written  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  November  6,  1795, 
after  relating  the  financial  straits  of  Toosey  and  Stuart,  the  Bishop 
observed : 

On  the  subject  of  the  Commissaries,  I  beg  leave  further  to  say,  that  I 
entirely  coincide  in  the  opinion  ex])ressed  by  Governor  Simcoe  in  his  letter 
subjoined  mark'd  No.  1.  It  is  indeed  an  opinion  ^yhich  I  have  h)ng  entertained. 
The  number  of  Military  Commissaries  in  this  Coimtry,  &  the  low  rank  in 
Society  which  many  of  tliem  hold  has  so  far  sunk  the  res]>ectability  of  the 


z^Ibid.,  Strachan  to  Stewart,  Jan.  11,  1819. 

34Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  4,  p.  25,  Mountain  to  C<innin^,  Dec.  28,  1818. 
3BP.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  153-2,  p.  298,  Mountain  to  Goulburn  (?),  May  13, 
1819. 

36/6id.,  pp.  277-90,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  March  1,  1819. 
37Chap.  IV. 
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Appellation  it  seems  rather  to  disgrace  llian  to  confer  dignity  upon  the 
character  of  a  Clergytnan.  I  therefore  humbly  make  it  my  request,  that, 
without  changing  the  powers  already  conferred,  I  may  be  authorized  to  change 
the  title  of  Commissary  into  that  of  Archdeacon.38 

Portland  asked  Archbishop  Moore's  opinion  and  received  the 
following  reply:  "There  can,  I  think,  be  no  objection  to  His  Lord- 
ship's proposal  to  change  the  title  of  Commissary  to  that  of  Arch- 
deacon; &  the  reason  assigned  in  the  Bishop's  letter  for  doing  so 
appears  to  be  very  just  and  sufficient. "^^  Three  weeks  later,  how- 
ever, Portland  expressed  to  Dorchester  his  doubts  concerning  the 
propriety  of  calling  commissaries,  archdeacons.  The  two  reasons 
assigned  for  the  refusal  to  authorize  the  change  of  name  were: 
first,  that  the  tenure  of  the  two  offices  was  different,  that  of  com- 
missary being  held  during  the  Bishop's  pleasure  only,  while  that  of 
archdeacon  was  for  life;  secondly,  that  archdeacons  were  vested 
with  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  their  own  exclusive  of  the  Bishop's 
court.  But  he  suggested  that  the  title  be  changed  from  commissary 
to  official.^^  The  Bishop  adopted  the  alternate  title  but  with  no 
great  enthusiasm  and  henceforward  addressed  each  former  com- 
missary as  "official."  The  death  of  Jehoshaphat  Mountain  in  1817, 
during  the  Bishop's  absence  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor, 
George  Jehoshaphat  Mountain.  George  Mountain  and  George 
Stuart  remained  Bishop's  officials  until  their  promotion  to  arch- 
deacons not  long  after. 

With  the  increase  of  clergy,  the  Bishop's  long  absence  in  Eng- 
land, and  his  frequent  illnesses  after  his  return,  the  officialship  be- 
came more  than  a  mere  sinecure.  On  July  2,  1818,  the  Bishop  asked 
Bathurst  "that  the  Bishop's  Commissaries  or  Officials,  for  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  be  put  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  respect 
to  their  salaries,  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Officers  of  the  same  rank 
in  Nova  Scotia. "^"^  Finally,  as  noted  above,  he  included  in  his  list 
of  proposals  made  to  Bathurst  on  March  1,  1819,  one  that  he  had 
made  to  Portland  twenty-four  years  before, — that  the  officials  should 
be  made  archdeacons.^-    This  time  the  Colonial  Secretary  gave  his 

ssP.A.C,  Series  Q,  74-2,  pp.  403-13,  Mountain  to  Portland,  Nov.  6,  1795. 

3976tU,  vol.  77,  pp.  322-5,  Moore  to  Portland,  June  7,  1796. 

^olbid.,  vol.  75-2,  pp.  265-9,  Portland  to  Dorchester,  June  22,  1796. 
Neither  of  these  objections  had  any  real  validity.  Even  the  Bishop  never 
received  powers  to  set  up  a  Court. 

41P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  150-4,  pp.  858-61,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  July  2, 
1818. 

^^Jhid.,  vol.  163-2,  pp.  277-90,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  March  1,  1819. 
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assent,  although  refusing  to  pay  any  extra  salary. On  the  follow- 
ing June  10,  Bathurst  informed  the  Bishop  that  the  latter  could 
not  appoint  archdeacons,  but  that  archdeaconries  could  be  erected 
under  Letters  Patent.  This  would  not  be  done,  however,  until  he 
was  assured  that  the  expense  would  be  justified. The  Bishop 
replied  on  September  7  repeating  his  arguments  on  behalf  of  the 
creation  of  archdeacons  and  stating  that  no  added  expense  would 
be  incurred,  beyond  that  of  preparing  instruments  for  the  establish- 
ing of  archdeaconries  as  Bathurst  had  already  declined  to  raise  the 
commissaries'  salaries.*^  Whereupon  the  Colonial  Secretary  in- 
formed Jacob  Mountain  that  the  business  would  be  immediately 
attended  to.^« 

Bathurst's  rare  agreement  with  the  Bishop's  proposal  may  have 
been  prompted  by  the  fact  that  a  precedent  had  already  been  set  in 
India. In  1813  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  renewed  the 
Charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  erected  their  territories 
into  the  great  Diocese  of  Calcutta.'**  The  new  Bishop,  appointed  by 
Letters  Patent,  received  a  salary  of  £5,000  a  year,  and  three  Arch- 
deacons were  nominated  to  Fort  William,  Fort  George,  and  Bombay 
at  £2,000  a  year  each. 

Further  delay  prompted  the  Bishop  to  make  a  query  to  Bathurst 
regarding  the  progress  of  the  business."*'^  Bathurst  replied  that  the 
patents  were  to  be  mailed  before  long.^^  The  Bishop  acknowledged 
receipt  of  the  patents  of  the  Archdeaconries  of  Quebec  and  York 
on  August  24,  1821.^^ 

Jacob  Mountain  set  himself  immediately  to  promote  the 
interests  of  his  archdeacons  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  proper  per- 
formance of  their  office.  To  the  Solicitor-General  of  Lower 
Canada  he  wrote  that  Archdeacon  Mountain  was  not  being  shown 
sufficient  attention  at  the  Castle  of  St.  Lewis,  the  Presbyterian 
Governor-General,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  probably  being  unaware 
that  archdeacons  were  third  in  rank  in  the  Church,  coming  after 

43Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  7,  p.  46,  Bathurst  to  Mountain,  April  27,  1819. 
4476i<Z.,  p.  53,  Bathurst  to  Mountain,  June  10,  1819. 
45/6id.,  vol.  7,  p.  56,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  Sept.  7,  1819. 
"iGlbid.,  p.  62,  Bathurst  to  Mountain,  Nov.  5,  1819. 

47Cf.  P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  156-1,  pp.  97-105,  Dealtrv  to  Goulburn  (?), 
July  19,  1820. 

48linperial  Statute,  53  Geo.  Ill,  c.  155. 

49Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  7,  p.  102,  Mountain  to  B;ithurst,  Dee.  22,  1820. 

ryolbid.,  p.  118,  Bathurst  to  Mountain,  Junt-  16,  1821. 

•'51P.A.C.,  Series  S,  vol.  153,  p.  36,  Mountain  to  UojkIv,  A>ig.  21,  1821. 
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the  bishops  and  deans.  "J  need  not  remark  to  you,"  he  added  in 
explanation,  "that  distinctions  and  observances  of  this  sort  in  the 
Church  as  well  as  in  the  vState  &  the  Law  are  not  the  work  of  weak 
&  vain  men,  but  of  men  conversant  with  human  nature  &  deeply 
versed  in  affairs  of  the  world,  f  will  not  therefore  apologize  for 
troubling  you  upon  a  matter  which  might  otherwise  appear  to  give 
unnecessary  importance  to  what  in  itself  is  unessential."^^ 

On  the  same  day  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Archdeacon  Stuart  on 
the  subject  of  the  new  appointment.  He  told  Stuart  that  no  extra 
salary  was  attached  to  the  office;  that  archdeacons  were  third  in 
rank ;  that  visitations,  though  annual  in  England,  were  to  be  triennial 
in  Canada;  that  the  situation  was  for  life;  that  on  paying  formal 
calls  the  archdeacon  should  wxar  a  short  cassock  and  a  coat  similar 
to  that  worn  by  any  Church  dignitary.  Finally,  he  requested 
Stuart  to  come  to  Quebec  for  collation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Despite  Bathurst's  refusal  to  grant  an  increased  salary,  the 
Bishop  coolly  asked  for  an  increase  of  £50  per  annum  for  each  of 
the  archdeacons,  giving  as  his  reason  for  the  request  the  need  of 
their  making  visitations.  "I  am  aware  of  the  pressing  necessity  of 
economy  in  every  department  of  the  State,"  was  his  rather  neat  way 
of  putting  the  proposition  before  Bathurst,  "but  such  a  sum  of  £100 
a  year  is  scarcely  a  tangible  point  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
Empire."''*  No  addition  was  made  to  the  salaries  of  the  Arch- 
deacons during  the  Bishop's  lifetime.  They  remained  at  £150  a 
year,  the  same  sum  as  that  paid  to  Mountain  and  Stuart  when  they 
were  Officials. 

Not  long  before  his  death  the  Bishop  heard  that  Bathurst  plan- 
ned to  appoint  two  more  archdeacons  as  assistants,  at  £750  a  year 
each.^^  Mountain  wrote  immediately  telling  of  his  disapproval  of 
the  scheme.  It  would  be  a  reflection  on  the  Bishop,  he  said,  as 
well  as  on  the  present  Archdeacons  to  supersede  the  latter  by  two 
new  men  at  five  times  the  salary.'"'^  This  plan  of  Bathurst's  was 
never  put  into  operation. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Bishop,  Charles  James  Stewart, 
was  to  effect  the  appointment  of  two  archdeacons  to  Upper  Canada, 

52Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  7,  p.  119,  Mountain  to  (?),  Aug.  25,  1821. 
537/nc/.,  p.  121,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  Aug.  25,  1821. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  120,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  Aug.  29,  1821. 
ssBishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  March  28,  1825. 
-•c>Ihid.,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  March  28,  1825. 
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at  York  and  Kingston,  at  salaries  of  £300  a  year.  The  salary  of  Arch- 
deacon Mountain  was  raised  to  £500  a  year.^'  New  patents  were 
made  out  when  the  archdeaconry  in  Upper  Canada  was  divided. 

During  his  prolonged  stay  in  England — about  two  and  one  half 
years — Bishop  Mountain  had  no  settled  abode.  He  lived  at  Hastings 
during  the  winter  of  1817-18  but  the  addresses  on  his  letters  show 
that  at  other  times  he  resided  in  Beaconsfield,  Gerard's  Cross,  Bath 
and  Tunbridge  Wells.  Family  affairs  rarely  enter  his  correspondence, 
but  just  as  he  was  leaving  England  to  return  to  Quebec  he  made  an 
effort  to  "provide"  for  his  eldest  son,  Jacob.  He  wrote  to  Lord 
Eldon,  the  Chancellor,  asking  for  a  prebend's  stall  for  his  son,  point- 
ing out  that  Mr.  Mountain  was  married,  with  a  large  family  and 
had  been  ordained  eight  years,  but  that  the  latter's  income  was  only 
£300  per  annum. He  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  same  strain,®*^ 
but  from  neither  did  he  receive  any  favourable  reply. 

The  portrait  of  Jacob  Mountain  which  now  hangs  at  Bishop- 
thorpe  was  completed  by  Henry  Edridge,  R.A.  in  1819  and  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1820.  It  depicts  the  Bishop  in  wig 
and  episcopal  garments,  and  makes  him  appear  a  much  younger 
man  than  he  actually  was  at  the  time,  the  preliminary  painting  hav- 
ing been  made  in  1810.  An  engraving  in  mezzotint  was  made  from 
this  portrait  in  1820. 

On  March  28,  1819,  the  Bishop  preached  a  sermon  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  in  Christ  Church,  Surrey. 
The  sermon  was  afterwards  printed. ^- 

As  on  the  occasion  of  his  former  furlough  in  England,  the 
Bishop  failed  to  achieve  his  main  object,  viz.,  to  effect  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  See  of  Quebec.  He  returned  to  Quebec  in  a  much  bet- 
ter financial  condition  than  when  he  sailed  away  in  1816,  as  the  gen- 
erous addition  of  £600  to  his  former  salary  and  allowance  brought 
the  total  to  £3,000.  The  principal  advantage  gained  by  his  Diocese 
was  the  creation  of  parishes,  a  topic  treated  fully  in  Chapter  xiii. 

87P.A.C.,  Series  G,  vol.  61,  pp.  303-6,  Horton  to  Maitland,  Sept.  12,  1825. 

58An  article  on  "Establishment  of  Archdeaconries  in  the  Old  Diocese  of 
Quebec"  is  printed  in  the  Montreal  Churchman,  November,  1939. 

59Bishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Eldon,  May  13,  1819. 

Qolbid.,  Mountain  to  Liverpool,  May  7,  1819;  see  also  ibid.,  Tomline  to 
Mountain,  May  14,  1819. 

eiFor  Liverpool's  reply,  see  Bishopthorpe  Papers,  May  11,  1819. 

62A  copy  is  in  the  Pamphlet  Collection  of  the  Public  Archives  of  Canada, 
and  another  is  in  the  Quebec  Diocesan  Archives. 
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DIOCESAN  AFFAIRS  1816-1819 

TOURING  the  Bishop's  absence  in  England  he  kept  in  close  touch 
with  developments  in  both  sections  of  his  Diocese.  From 
Lower  Canada  he  received  a  series  of  letters  from  Herman  Witsius 
Ryland,  many  of  them  reflecting  the  political  acrimony  of  Quebec. 
From  Upper  Canada  he  was  plentifully  supplied  with  information 
both  political  and  ecclesiastical  by  John  Strachan  and  by  Official 
Stuart.  In  England  itself  he  interviewed  prospective  candidates 
for  missions  in  his  Diocese,  corresponded  with  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  attended  occasional  meetings  of  the 
Society.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  his  long  furlough  did  not  relieve 
him  of  diocesan  responsibilities.  These  he  bore  willingly,  while  at 
the  same  time  attempting  to  pursue  the  objects  which  took  him  home, 
viz :  to  effect  his  resignation  and  to  persuade  government  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Church  in  Canada. 

From  Bath  he  wrote  to  Ryland  and  to  Sewell,  introducing  the 
new  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Charles  Marshall,  who  was  a  college 
friend  of  his  sons  Jacob  and  George.^ 

Ryland  wrote  as  follows  on  September  17,  1817:  "I  every  day 
more  and  more  lament  your  Lordship's  absence  from  this  Province. 
I  cannot  comprehend  the  system,  on  which  our  G^  is  acting,  or 
account  for  his  Measures  on  any  principle  of  common  policy  or 
common  sense.  ...  If  you  are  not  to  return  I  should  wish  to  exclude 
from  my  mind  forever  all  thought  about  our  Colonial  Politics."  He 
then  went  on  to  propose  appropriating  the  Jesuit  farm  at  Beauport 
to  the  See  of  Quebec.^ 

\  On  October  26,  he  wrote  a  "most  private  and  confidential" 
epistle,  pouring  scorn  on  "your  Lordship's  pretended  Friend  the 
C.[hief]  J.[ustice]  who,  in  my  Estimation,  is  the  most  selfish,  the 
most  subtle,  and  the  most  contemptible  politician  in  this  part  of  His 
Majesty's  Dominions.  I  think  that  your  Lordship  must  by  this  time 
view  this  man  in  the  same  light  that  I  do  and  have  done  for  many 
years  past."  What  the  reasons  were  for  Ryland's  hatred  of  Sewell 
are  not  clear.    In  the  course  of  the  letter,  however,  he  mentions  an 

iBisliopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Ryland  and  to  Sewell,  April  2,  1817. 
nhid.,  Ryland  to  Mountain,  Sept.  17,  1817. 
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attempt  of  Sewell  to  get  possession  of  the  Jesuit  Estates,  and  of  the 
Chief  Justice's  efforts  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  He  again  lamented  the 
Bishop's  absence,  as  the  Governor  [Sherbrooke]  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  persons  '"'who  are  destitute  of  Political  Integrity  and  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  Welfare  and  Constitution  of  the 
Colony  to  their  own  private  Interests."^ 

Another  letter  from  Ryland  enclosed  documents  dealing  with 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Justice  Foucher."'  Still  another  described  Bishop 
Plessis's  entrance  to  the  Legislative  Council."''  A  further  communi- 
cation hailed  with  relief  the  coming  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.^ 

The  Bishop  vv^rote  to  Sewell  reviewing  the  various  steps  that 
had  been  taken  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  parishes.'  It  speaks  well 
for  his  Lordship's  tact  that  throughout  his  episcopate  he  remained 
on  friendly  terms  both  with  Sewell  and  with  Ryland. 

Thomas  Amyot,  Provincial  Agent,  wrote  to  the  Bishop  from 
Downing  Street,  August  8,  1818,  that  Mr.  Justice  Ogden  had  just 
arrived  from  Quebec,  bearing  a  letter  from  Ryland.  The  latter,  ac- 
cording to  Amyot's  report,  "thinks  that  the  Assembly  will  carry  their 
threats  into  execution  next  year  against  Pensioners  &  Absentees, 
unless  the  Duke  of  Richmond  should  possess  firmness  and  influence 
enough  to  counteract  them.  The  transfer  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
right  of  controul  over  the  Civil  Expenditure  he  considers  to  have 
been  a  most  serious  measure."® 

A  few  changes  took  place  among  the  clergy  in  Lower  Canada 
during  the  Bishop's  absence.  Salter  J.  Mountain,  Rector  of  Quebec, 
was  transferred  in  1817  to  Cornwall,  where  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  spent,  and  was  replaced  at  the  Cathedral  by  the  Bishop's 
son,  George  Jehoshaphat  Mountain  who  returned  from  Fredericton 
in  that  year.  Jehoshaphat  Mountain  died  at  Montreal,  April  12. 
1817,^  and  was  succeeded  in  the  Officialship  by  his  nephew  above- 
mentioned.    Richard  Bradford  died  during  the  same  year.  Regard- 

3  J  hid.,  Ryland  to  Mountain,  Oct.  2G,  1817. 
4lbid.,  Ryland  to  Mountain,  Jan.  6,  1818. 
r>7bid.,  Ryland  to  Mountain,  Feb.  1,  1818. 

Glbid.,  Ryland  to  Mountain,  Feb.  10,  1818.    Cf.  chap,  vii,  p.  76. 
7Sewell  Papers,  Mountain  to  Sewell,  April  7,  1818. 
sRishopthorpe  Papers,  Amyot  to  Mountain,  Aug.  8,  1818. 
BThe  Montreal  Herald  of  April  12,  1817,  has  an  obituary  notice. 
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ing  the  two  vacancies  the  Bishop  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel : 

The  death  of  Dr.  Mountain  (which  took  place  in  April)  has  vacated  the 
living  of  Montreal.  There  will  be  considerable  diflRculty,  I  apprehend,  in 
properly  filling  this  vacancy;  respecting  which  the  Governor,  Sir  John  Sher- 
brooke,  has  referred  himself  to  me.  The  duty  will  for  the  present,  I  believe, 
be  performed  by  the  Rev^  Mr.  Leeds  (the  Gentleman  placed  by  Government 
as  a  Schoolmaster  at  Montreal)  who,  I  understand,  wishes  to  hold  the  living 
for  two  years.  He  is  a  perfectly  unexceptionable  man,  but  it  does  not  seem 
proper,  nor  indeed  practicable  that  he  should  become  the  established  Minister, 
if  his  school,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will,  should  considerably  increase;  for  in 
that  case  it  would  be  impossible  that  he  should  give  due  attention  to  the  duties 
of  so  large  a  Parish;  and  a  like  objection  would  be  against  each  of  the  Gentle- 
men who  holds  the  situation  of  Chaplain  to  the  Forces.  Among  the  Mission- 
aries in  that  Province  there  are  no  persons  who  appear  to  me  entirely  suited 
to  fill  the  office  of  Minister  at  Montreal,  and  therefore  no  change  is,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  vacancy,  likely  to  take  place  in  any  of  the  Missions.  It  is 
perhaps  not  improbable  that  before  it  become  necessary  for  Mr.  Leeds  to 
relinquish  the  duty,  some  fit  person  may  be  found. 

The  Revd  Mr.  Bradford,  Missionary  at  Chatham,  died  about  the  middle 
of  May  last,  at  Montreal:  and  the  Congregation  at  Chatham  consequently 
remains  without  a  Minister. lo 

Leeds  'had  already  written  to  the  Bishop  that  his  school  had 
failed,  and  asked  whether  he  could  hold  the  curacy  of  Montreal, 
while  giving  services  to  Chambly  as  the  Reverend  John  Wilson  was 
doing  at  Ernest  Town.^^  His  request  to  go  to  Chambly  was  refused 
but  he  continued  in  charge  of  Christ  Church  until  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  Bethune  as  Rector  in  1818.  The  latter  was  Rector  of 
Montreal  for  fifty-two  years. 

The  mission  of  Chatham  was  not  re-opened  ;  but  on  July  6, 
1818,  the  Reverend  Joseph  Abbott  arrived  at  Quebec  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Official  Mountain  to  the  mission  of  St.  Andrews,  seven 
miles  from  Chatham.  St.  Andrews  was  the  principal  place  in  Sir 
John  Johnson's  Seigniory  of  Argenteuil  and  held  promise  of  becom- 
ing a  Rectory  as  soon  as  a  church  was  built.  Joseph  Abbott  was 
born  at  Little  Strickland,  Westmoreland,  in "1789,  educated  in  Bamp- 
ton  vSchool,  and  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M-A.""-    It  is  not  known  where  he  received  his  training 

loQ.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  5,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  July  10,  1817;  Bradford 
died  on  May  11,  1817,  after  a  year's  painful  illness.  A  brief  obituary  is 
contained  in  the  Montreal  Herald,  May  17,  1817.    Tie  was  sixty-two  years  old. 

mM.D.A.,  Leeds  to  Mountain,  May  12,  1817. 

i2Stuart,  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  p.  279. 
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in  theology,  but  he  was  full}^  ordained  before  coming  to  Canada. 
Not  long  after  his  arrival  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
Richard  Bradford.  During  his  incumbency  at  St.  Andrews,  1818-25, 
he  itinerated  through  the  neighbouring  country  as  far  as  Hawkes- 
bury,  Hull,  and  Richmond.  In  1825  he  proceeded  to  Yamaska 
Mountain  (named  Abbotsford  after  himself)  where  he  remained  for 
five  years. 

The  Honourable  and  Reverend  Charles  James  Stewart  was  in 
England  on  furlough  from  October,  1815  to  September,  1817. 
Upon  his  return  he  first  visited  St.  Armand  where  he  found  the 
Reverend  James  Reid  and  his  two  congregations  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  He  then  looked  for  another  mission  in  which  he  could  repeat 
his  pioneering  labours.  Stanstead  was  carefully  considered  by  him 
but  he  was  not  able  to  unite  the  people  under  his  care,  or  to  provide 
a  church  building  exclusively  for  Anglicans.  He  then  decided  to 
settle  at  Hatley,  subsequently  getting  the  sanction  of  the  Governor 
and  of  the  Bishop's  Official. Reid  was  thereupon  appointed  to  St. 
Armand. 

The  opening  of  the  mission  at  St.  Johns  calls  for  further  men- 
tion than  the  brief  reference  made  in  a  previous  chapter.  It  is 
probable  that  the  first  Anglican  services  at  that  post  were  conducted 
by  the  Reverend  John  Stuart  who  had  spent  a  short  time  there  in 
1781  on  the  journey  which  finally  took  him  to  Kingston.^^  The 
Reverend  John  Doty  of  Sorel  made  occasional  visits  in  the  seventeen- 
nineties.'^  The  appointment  of  a  military  chaplain  was  suggested 
in  1797  but  whether  any  action  was  taken  in  this  regard  is  not 
known. All  the  missionaries  at  St.  Armand,  particularly  Cotton 
and  Stewart,  visited  St.  Johns  on  their  journeys  to  and  from  Mon- 
treal. Numerous  entries  of  the  baptisms  of  St.  Johns  children  are 
contained  in  the  registers  of  St.  Armand  and  Dunham. 

In  1809  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  sent  a  representation  to 
the  Bishop,  stating  that  for  nearly  fifty  years  they  had  been  without 
a  place  of  worship  and  a  clergyman,  and  asked  his  Lordship  to 
supply  the  latter  deficiency.    The  Bishop  replied  regretfully  that 

13S.P.G.  Journals,  Meeting  of  June  17,  1818.  Stewart\s  letter  of  Feb.  28, 
1818,  is  quoted  in  the  Journal. 

!•} While  in  Montreal,  in  1782,  he  paid  monthly  visits  to  the  St.  Johns 
Garrison.    Vide  Lydekker,  Faithful  Mohawks,  p.  173. 

^^<Vi(h'  chap.  xi.  p.  104. 

"iQ.D.A.,  Scries  I),  Folder       IVescott  to  Wyndharn,  May  13,  1797. 
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he  had  no  minister  to  send,  but  he  promised  to  approach  the  govern- 
ment on  the  subject/'     No  results  followed. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend  Micajah  Townsend,  w^ho 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  mission  of  Caldwell  Manor  in  1815,  a 
fund  was  raised  for  building  a  church  at  St.  Johns.  The  first  service 
w^as  held  in  the  new  building  on  January  19,  1817.  St.  James 
Church,  which  still  stands,  is  the  oldest  church  building  in  the 
Diocese  of  Montreal.  The  government  had  granted  £500  for  the 
building  of  the  St.  Johns  church  but  the  structure  was  completed 
before  the  money  was  available.  The  grant  was  later  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  a  parsonage  and  the  buying  of  a  bell.^^  The  Rev- 
erend William  Devereux  Baldwyn  was  transferred  from  Cornwall 
to  take  charge  of  the  new  mission  in  February,  1818. 

During  the  Bishop's  absence  he  was  kept  informed  of  happen- 
ings in  Upper  Canada  by  letters  of  John  Strachan.  Much  of  this 
correspondence  dealt  with  various  theological  students,  actual  or 
prospective,  in  whose  education  the  writer  was  keenly  interested.^^ 
On  May  12,  1817,  he  told  of  the  failure  of  his  School  Bill  in  the 
Lower  House.  He  also  recounted  the  story  of  Colonel  Nichol's 
attacks  on  the  Clergy  Reserves  in  the  Assembly. In  order  to  be 
in  a  better  position  to  defend  the  Church  he  wished  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  he  hinted  broadly  to  the  Bishop  to 
effect  this  for  him.^^  The  Bishop  submitted  the  desired  recommen- 
dation to  Bathurst,  and  the  appointment  was  made  by  the  end  of 
1820.^^  In  the  same  letter  in  which  he  told  of  the  application  to 
Bathurst,  he  defended  himself  against  Strachan's  charge  that  he  was 
neglectful  of  the  Church's  interests  in  Upper  Canada,  particularly 
in  permitting  concessions  to  be  made  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that 
Province.^"'  A  few  months  later  he  sent  Strachan  a  number  of 
private  papers  to  be  shown  to  a  few  influential  churchmen  in  Upper 

i7/6trf.,  Series  B,  vol.  26,  Mountain  to  Inhabitants  of  Dorchester,  Oct. 
2,  1809. 

mhid.,  Series  C,  vol.  7,  p.  46,  Bathurst  to  Mountain,  April  27,  1819. 
i9See  chap,  xviii. 

zoRobert  Nichol,  1774-1824,  soldier  and  legislator. 

21P.A.0.,  Strachan  I.etter-Book,  1812-1834,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  May 
12,  1817. 

22Bethune,  Memoir  of  Bishop  Strachan,  p.  78.  See  also  Spragge,  "Dr. 
Strachan's  Motives  for  Becoming  a  Legislative  Councillor"  (Canadian 
Historical  Review,  Dec,  1938,  pp.  397-402). 

^•iT.P.L.,  wScadding  Collection,  Mountain  to  Strachan,  Feb.  18,  1818.  Cf. 
chap,  vii^  p.  76. 
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Canada  so  that  the  latter  might  not  lose  confidence  in  their  Bishop. 
A  perusal  of  these  papers  extracted  from  the  critical  Scot  the  fol- 
lowing encomium:  "The  great  exertions  made  by  your  Lordship  to 
place  the  Church  upon  a  more  respectable  footing  do  more  than 
equal  my  expectations,  which  were  not  perhaps  moderate,  and  are 
not  to  be  valued  by  their  success.  They  will  reflect  the  greatest 
credit  upon  your  Lordship,  when  we  are  all  mingled  with  the  dust."^'^ 
Strachan  also  brought  to  the  Bishop's  attention  the  fact  that 
George  Stuart,  while  at  York  as  missionary,  had  obtained  for  him- 
self two  valuable  acres  of  the  landed  endowment  of  the  parish,  and 
that  the  progress  of  the  Church  was  in  consequence  retarded.^® 
Thereupon  the  Bishop  remonstrated  with  Stuart,  and  suggested  that 
the  government  might  possibly  give  a  fair  equivalent  elsewhere.-' 
Stuart  answered  that  the  land  was  not  obtained  by  fraud,  but  by 
consent  of  the  Administrator  and  Council,  who  had  power  to  make 
the  grant.  If  he  had  acted  wrongly  he  would  want  no  compensa- 
tion, but  if  not,  then  he  expected  his  Diocesan  Bishop  to  uphold 
him.^^ 

On  February  10,  1818,  Strachan  wrote  again  to  Mountain, 
acknowledging  a  reply  to  his  former  letter  of  the  previous  May  12. 

I  should  not  have  troubled  your  Lordship  at  this  time  [he  proceeded]  had 
it  not  been  suspected  that  you  were  about  to  be  promoted  to  the  Bench  of 
England,  or  to  retire  this  winter  on  a  Pension.  The  former  I  should  hail 
with  joy,  though  not  without  some  mixture  of  regret  that  the  interests  of 
this  Diocese  and  your  own  had  not  been  compatible,  till  we  were  placed  on 
a  more  respectable  footing. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  things  which  I  wish  to  see  accomplished  by 
your  Lordship  before  you  cease  to  be  Bishop  of  Quebec,  not  only  because 
they  would  keep  the  first  Bishop  in  grateful  remembrance  but  because  they 
have  already  occupied  nmch  of  your  Lordship's  time  and  attention.  1st. 
Placing  the  Clergy  Reserves  under  such  a  Commission  or  such  regulations 
as  would  render  them  productive  and  secure.  ...  2.  Placing  the  School 
appropriation  of  this  Province  under  a  similar  conuuission  to  promote  objects 
for  which  they  have  been  reserved.  (3)  To  urge  tlie  Government  respecting 
Mr.  McGill's  Legacy.  I  shall  ever  ))e  mortified  if  the  ten  years  are  allowed 
to  elapse,  and  the  legacy  to  fall.  It  was  at  Cornwall  on  a  visit  to  me  that  he 
(Irtenuined  to  make  the  donation.  Five  years  have  ]>assed  away  and  Govt 
has  done  nothing. 


z4Tbid.,  Mountain  to  wStrachan,  July  9,  1818. 
^^'Ibid.,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  March  12,  1815). 
■'^albid.,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  Nov.  10,  1817. 
^TO.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  Feb.  27,  1818. 
'^xjhid..  Slu.irl  lo  Mouulain,  Aug.  M,  1818. 
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The  School  here  is  flourishing.  I  have  hired  two  Assistants  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  extend  our  system  of  education.  At  present  I  lose  all  my 
labour  as  the  Provincial  Salary  £100  per  annum,  and  the  fees,  hardly  suffice 
to  pay  my  Ushers,  who  are  both  respectable  young  men.  Were  Govt  to  give 
us  the  same  advantage  that  is  given  to  Kingston,  Montreal  and  Quebec,  namely 
two  hundred  per  annum,  I  should  procure  a  third  Teacher,  and  wait  patiently 
for  a  reasonable  reward  for  my  labours,  when  the  school  lands  become  pro- 
ductive. ...  I  was  lately  at  Cornwall  two  days  and  found  Mr.  Mountain 
delighted  with  the  place,  and  the  people  with  him.29 

On  July  25,  1819,  Strachan  wrote  again  congratulating  the 
Bishop  on  his  return  to  Canada,  conveying  at  the  same  time  further 
information  about  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
students  and  about  church  building.^^ 

Before  leaving  for  England  the  Bishop  informed  the  Governor- 
in-Chief,  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  of  the  arrival  of  the  Reverend  John 
Wilson  who  was  about  to  proceed  to  Kingston  to  take  charge  of  the 
Grammar  School. But  Wilson  was  appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Hall, 
Commodore  of  the  Lakes,  to  be  Chaplain  to  the  Navy  Yard  and 
Point  Frederick.  With  the  Bishop's  approval  he  took  duty  on  alter- 
nate Sundays  at  Ernest  Town,  a  mission  that  had  been  vacant  since 
the  resignation  of  John  Langhorn  in  1813.  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  disapproved  of  the  Bishop's  recommenda- 
tion that  Wilson  be  given  ilOO  per  annum  for  this  part-time  work,^- 
but  the  latter  continued  to  give  occasional  services  to  Ernest  Town, 
at  £50  a  year,  until  the  reopening  of  the  mission  by  the  appointment 
of  John  Stoughton  in  1819.  Wilson  then  resumed  his  duties  as  a 
teacher, but  was  Naval  Chaplain  until  1822. 

In  the  same  letter  in  which  Stuart  informed  the  Bishop  of  Wil- 
son's appointment  to  the  Naval  Chaplaincy  he  announced  the  arrival 
in  Kingston  of  the  Reverend  Rowland  Grove  Curtois  as  Chaplain 
to  the  Forces. Curtois's  coming  relieved  Stuart  of  the  care  of  the 
military  for  three  or  four  years,  but  also  reduced  the  latter's  salary 
by  the  amount  of  the  chaplain's  pay. 

29T.P.L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  Feb.  10,  1818. 
solbid.,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  July  25,  1819. 

31Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  6,  p.  65,  Mountain  to  Sherbrooke,  Oct.  5,  1816. 

32T.P.L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Hamilton  to  Mountain,  July  18,  1817. 

^^Ibid.,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  Nov.  10,  1819.  Wilson  also  tutored  several 
theological  students  at  Kingston.  Years  later,  when  once  again  in  Oxford, 
he  was  oflPered  a  post  on  the  staff  of  McGill  College  but  decided  against 
accepting  it  (M.D.A.,  letter  dated  Aug.  17,  1833). 

340.D.A.,  Stuart  to  Mountain,  March  23,  1817. 
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Early  in  1817  the  Society  procured  the  services  of  the  Reverend 
William  Sampson  as  missionary.  At  the  Bishop's  request  he  was 
sent  to  Grimsby^^  where  a  Church  had  been  built  and  where  a  par- 
sonage house  and  a  subscription  towards  the  minister's  support  had 
been  promised.  Official  Stuart  informed  the  Bishop  of  Sampson's 
arrival.^® 

William  Sampson  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Sampson,  of  Wandsworth,  England,  where  he  was  born  October 
4,  1790.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  in  priest's  Orders 
when  he  came  to  Canada.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  his  settling 
in  Grimsby  he  married  Mary  Eliza  Nelles  of  that  place.  Early  in 
1818  he  lost  his  house  and  all  his  possessions  by  fire.  His  early 
death  was  caused  in  1822  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  when 
out  hunting.^' 

The  year  of  the  Bishop's  return  to  Canada,  1819,  saw  further 
progress  in  the  Church  in  his  Diocese.  On  April  18,  1819,  he  made 
several  recommendations  to  the  Society:  (a)  that  William  Abbott 
be  allowed  £50  per  annum  until  of  age  for  ordination;  (b)  that 
Robert  Raby  Burrage  be  ordained  and  appointed  to  Aubigny  (Levis) 
where  he  could  give  services,  while  continuing  to  teach  in  the  Gram- 
mar School;  (c)  that  a  missionary  be  appointed  "for  visiting  in 
rotation  the  Townships  which  are  not  yet  prepared  for  an  Esta- 
blishment" ;  (d)  that  new  missions  be  opened  at  Drummondville  and 
Perth,  and  that  Samuel  Simpson  Wood  and  Michael  Harris,  respec- 
tively, be  appointed  to  these  posts.  The  Society  agreed  to  all  these 
proposals. 

Robert  Raby  Burrage  remained  in  charge  of  Aubigny  for 
several  years  after  the  Bishop's  death. A  son  of  Robert  Burrage, 
Esq.,  he  was  born  at  Norwich,  England,  June  9,  1794.  He  received 
his  university  education  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  formed  a  life-long  friendship  with  S.  S,  Wood,  later  of  Three 
Rivers.  Before  taking  his  degree  he  was  recommended  for  the 
Mastership  of  the  Royal  Grammar  School  at  Quebec,  and  he  pro- 

35Q.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  5,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  April  7,  1817. 
360.D.A.,  Stuart  to  Mountain,  Aug.  28,  1817. 
^THislory  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Grimsby. 
38S.P.G.  Journal,  Meeting  of  April  18,  1819. 

aoBiographical  details  may  hv  consulted  in  Stuart,  Episcopate  of  Jacob 
Mountain,  pp.  29r>-();  Pascoe,  Two  Hundred  Ycdrs  of  the  S.  P.  O..  p.  8()9;  Fee. 
Historical  Sketch  of  St.  Mary's  Church. 
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ceeded  to  Canada  without  delay.  He  remained  in  charge  of  the 
School  until  1837  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  F.  J. 
Lundy.  He  was  ordained  in  1819  and  was  licensed  to  Levis,  a 
mission  which  he  continued  to  serve  until  he  was  pensioned  in  1846. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  Late  in  life  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  St.  Mary's,  Hochelaga,  1860-3.  He  died  in  Montreal  in 
December,  1864. 

William  Abbott  was  not  ordained  to  the  diaconate  until  1824, 
and  probably  received  the  £50  until  he  was  placed  on  the  Society's 
scholarship  list.  For  a  time  he  taught  school  at  St.  Andrews 
and  possibly  at  the  Grenville  Military  Settlement. 

The  first  visiting  missionary  to  be  appointed,  at  a  salary  of 
£300  a  year,  w^as  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Charles  James 
Stewart,  who  laboured  untiringly  at  his  new  work,  travelling  several 
times  over  the  whole  inhabited  portion  of  the  old  Diocese  of  Quebec 
until  he  attained  the  office  of  a  Bishop  in  1825.  Accounts  of  his 
journeys  were  printed  in  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  Reports  for  1820  and  1822.  He  was  succeeded  at  Hatley  by 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Johnson,  who  was  born  in  County  Westmore- 
land, England,  in  1789.  For  a  time  Johnson  was  Master  at  Bamp- 
ton  School,  an  institution  attended  by  the  Abbott  brothers.  In  1815 
he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  two  years 
later  he  was  priested  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Although  he  had 
come  out  irregularly,  through  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle's  letter  to  him,  yet  he  was  accepted  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  placed  in  charge  of  Hatley  tempor- 
arily at  first,  and  then  permanently.  While  at  Hatley,  and  later 
at  Abbotsford,  he  had  many  out-stations.  He  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety-two."*® 

Samuel  Simpson  Wood,  a  graduate  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  was  born  February  21,  1795,  the  son  of  a  British  army 
officer.  He  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  by  Bishop  Shute  Bar- 
rington  of  Durham,  and  came  to  Canada  after  spending  less  than  a 
year  in  a  curacy  near  Berwick-on-Tweed.    He  was  known  to  ac- 

4oBiographical  details  of  Thomas  Johnson  may  be  found  in  Bliss,  Clerical 
Guide,  1816,  p.  69;  Borthwick,  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Montreal,  p.  100. 
A  number  of  his  letters  are  preserved  in  the  Hatley  Volume  in  the  Quebec 
Diocesan  Archives, 
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quaintances  of  Bishop  Mountain  and  had  good  testimonials.^^  After 
being  admitted  by  the  latter  to  priest's  Orders  he  was  stationed  at 
Drummondville  and  later  at  Three  Rivers,  where  he  carried  on 
successful  ministries  for  many  years.'*^ 

Michael  Harris,  eldest  son  of  Michael  Harris  of  Dublin,  was 
born  in  1795  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College  in  his  native  city. 
The  Bishop  received  satisfactory  references  from  him  in  the  spring 
of  1819  and  informed  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
that  Harris  wished  to  complete  his  term  before  leaving  College.*^ 
He  proceeded  to  Canada  in  the  same  year,  was  ordained  to  the 
diaconate  on  August  24,  and  immediately  settled  at  Perth,  near 
Rideau  Lake,  in  the  Johnstown  District  of  the  Upper  Province. 
His  whole  ministry  was  spent  in  the  same  area  of  Ontario,  where 
he  was  the  pioneer  Anglican  clergyman.    He  retired  in  1853. 

Writing  to  Strachan  August  20,  1819,  the  Bishop  said:  "I  have 
great  satisfaction  in  learning  the  exertions  that  the  people  are  mak- 
ing in  building  Churches.  To  the  three  Candidates,  who,  I  suppose, 
will  soon  be  ordained,  I  may  possibly  be  able  to  add  another  Mission 
or  two  for  the  U:  Prov :  from  those  whom  I  expect  from  Eng- 
land."** 

One  of  the  new  missionaries  for  Upper  Canada  was  mentioned 
in  a  letter  to  Maitland  written  on  the  same  day  as  the  writer  com- 
municated with  Strachan.  "The  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  was  sent  to 
U.  C.  by  the  vSociety,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Town- 
ship of  Hope ;  and  he  has  been  for  a  short  time  in  that  Township : 
but  he  thinks  that  he  sh<^  be  more  usefully  placed  at  Cavan :  &  as 
my  information  goes  he  appears  to  be  right. Late  in  1819  Thomp- 
son was  removed  to  Belleville,  but  trouble  arose  about  the  building 
of  the  church  there  so  that  he  returned  to  Cavan  early  in  1820. 

Joseph  Thompson  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  Horton,  Ribbles- 
dale,  England,  on  March  L  1765.    He  was  ordained  deacon  in 

4iQ.  D.  A.,  Scries  B,  vol.  28,  p.  32,  Mountain  to  S.  P.  G.,  May  15,  1819. 

^"^Canndian  Church  Maqazine  and  Mission  Nexcs,  April,  1890. 

-"Q.n.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  28,  p.  32,  Mountain  to  S.  P.  G.,  May  15,  1819. 
Stuart  writes,  in  his  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain:  "Having  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  and  being  too  young  for  ordination,  he  entered  the  99th 
Regiment  as  an  Ensign,  and  came  with  his  regiment  to  Canada  in  1815.  Three 
years  later  he  retired  on  half-pay"  (p.  274).  It  would  appear  that  Harris 
completed  his  theological  training  at  Trinity  in  1818-19. 

44T.  P.  I..,  Scadding  Collection,  Aug.  20,  IHI9,  Mountain  to  Strachan. 

*^>Jbid.,  Mountain  to  Maitland,  Aug.  20,  IHU). 
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Tatham  Chapel,  Tatham  1^'ell,  Lancashire,  on  September  20,  1795, 
and  Priest  on  September  11,  1796,  by  the  Right  Reverend  William 
Cleaver,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.  With  his  wife  and  family  he 
emigrated  to  Canada,  arriving  in  Quebec  after  a  stormy  passage  in 
1818.  He  remained  as  missionary  at  Cavan  until  his  retirement  in 
1833.  He  died  March  24,  1844,  and  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Ida,  Ontario. 

The  Reverend  John  Suddard,  who  came  with  his  two  brothers 
from  Whitehaven,  Cumberland  County,  England,  was  licensed  to 
Gaspe,  September  20,  1819.  He  was  the  first  Anglican  clergyman 
on  the  Gaspe  coast. 

The  Reverend  Richard  Knagg  had  been  ordained  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chester,  and,  like  Johnson,  came  out  to  Canada  in  1819  'irregu- 
larly," that  is,  he  had  not  made  the  customary  arrangements  with 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  He  had  a  perpetual 
Curacy  at  Silverdale  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  and  he  embarked 
for  Quebec  with  wife  and  child,  at  his  own  expense.  As  the  Stan- 
stead  people  wished  to  try  out  an  Episcopalian  in  their  undenomin- 
ational church  the  Bishop  sent  him  there  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
unite  the  congregation.^'  But  he  proved  incompetent,  removed  for 
a  short  time  to  Riviere  du  Loup  en  Haut  (near  Three  Rivers),  and 
then  proceeded  to  Gaspe  to  assist  Suddard.  Ill  fortune  surrounded 
the  founding  of  the  first  Gaspe  mission,  and  both  men  were  dis- 
missed in  1825. 

At  the  little  military  post  of  Chambly,  occasional  Anglican 
services  had  been  held  before  the  founding  of  the  See  of  Quebec.^^ 
A  church  had  been  projected  in  1817  on  condition  that  the  congre- 
gation would  unite  under  the  Reverend  John  Leeds, but  the  plan 
failed.  In  1819  however,  an  Army  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Brook 
Bridges  Stevens  arrived  from  England,  was  stationed  at  Chambly, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  the  present  church  built.  Stevens  was 
born  in  1787,  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Stevens,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  Panfield  and  Vicar  of  Plelions,  Bumpsted.  He  graduated  from 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  curate  for  a  time  of  the  parish 

46Sorne  of  these  details  have  hcen  supplied  by  a  great-grand-daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Thompson,  Mrs.  Richard  Vance,  of  Bethany,  Ont. 

47Q.  D.  A.  Series  B,  vol.  28,  p.  34,  Mountain  to  S.  P.  G.,  Oct.  20,  1819. 

48David  Chabrand  Delisle  paid  two  visits  per  year  from  1771. 

4!>P.  A.  C,  Series  S,  vol.  130,  p.  10,  G.  J.  Mountain  to  Civil  Secretary, 
A.  W.  Cochrane,  Nov.  6,  1817. 
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church  of  Great  Coggeshall,  Essex.  He  entered  the  Chaplaui 
service,  saw  duty  in  France  and  came  to  Canada  in  1819  with  high 
recommendations,  to  replace  the  Reverend  Horace  Parker,  then  on 
half-pay.  He  was  placed  at  Chambly  and  within  a  short  time  had 
encouraged  the  congregation,  with  considerable  assistance  from  gov- 
ernment, to  build  the  church  structure  which  still  stands.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  Fort  George  in  Upper  Canada.^" 

The  first  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  missionary 
at  Chambly  was  the  Reverend  Edward  Parkin,  son  of  a  Yorkshire 
clergyman.  He  arrived  at  Quebec  early  in  September,  1819.  He 
was  at  first  destined  for  Stanstead  by  the  Bishop  but  was  finally 
placed  at  Chambly  where  he  remained  until  1828.  As  Garrison 
Chaplain,  schoolteacher,  tutor  to  theological  students,  and  itinerant 
missionary  to  a  number  of  settlements  near  the  Fort  his  years  at 
Chambly  were  busily  spent. 

In  addition  to  placing  the  seven  recently  arrived  clergy  in  new 
missions  in  1819,  three  students  were  ordained.  These  were  John 
Stoughton  who  re-opened  the  mission  of  Ernest  Town,  Romaine 
Rolph  who  became  assistant  to  Pollard  at  Amherstburg,  and  William 
Macaulay  who  opened  the  mission  of  Hamilton,  near  the  present 
town  of  Cobourg.  Thus  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Jacob  Mountain's 
episcopate  saw  greater  advances  than  any  other  year  had  witnessed. 

The  appointment  of  each  of  these  new  men  to  their  respective 
missions  was  made  with  the  sanction  of  the  provincial  Administrator. 
As  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Maitland  shows,  the  Bishop 
wished  to  preserve  at  least  the  form  of  royal  patronage,  although 
the  Home  government,  since  1815,  had  been  permitting  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  to  be  its  ecclesiastical  agent,  and 
to  take  over  functions  which  had  earlier  been  fulfilled  by  secre- 
taries of  state.  It  is  plain  that  Jacob  Mountain  disapproved  of  the 
new  procedure.    He  wrote : 

Since  H:  M:  Governt  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  for  the  Prop: 
of  the  Gospel,  the  payment  of  the  whole  of  the  salaries  of  Missionaries  sent 
out  to  the  diflFerent  Colonies,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  practice,  to  appoint 
such  Missionaries  without  reference  eiiher  to  the  Provincial  Governments, 
or  to  the  Government  at  Home. 


soSee  Adams,  Ilittory  of  Christ  Chitrrh  Calhedral ,  pji.  (12-i,  for  further 
Information  about  Stevens. 

rnThe  Montreal  Churchman,  .July,  1939 — Aup:ust,  198!),  lias  an  arlicl" 
entitled;  "Edward  Parkin,  First  S.  P.' G.  Missionarv  at  Chamhlv,  IS19-1828." 
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I  am  myself  desirous  of  continuing  the  j)ructice,  wliicii  I  have  for  so  many 
years  observed; — that  of  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Colon:  Governments 
respectively,  to  every  appointment  of  this  kind,  which  takes  place  within  my 
Diocese;  and  I  am  led  to  entertain  this  desire  by  two  main  considerations; — 
first,  that  of  respect  for  the  Government;  &  secondly  that  of  regard  to  the 
Principle,  that  as  the  Presentation  to  all  these  benefices  will  be  in  the  Crown, 
whenever  Parishes  &  Rectories  shall  be  erected,  it  is  l)oth  proper  &  expedient 
that  the  Represent:  of  the  Patron  should  in  the  meantime  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  situations  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  Ministers  of  the 
Church.52 

The  Bishop  then  proceeded  to  inform  Maitland  about  ecclesias- 
tical changes  in  Upper  Canada,  all  of  which  have  been  related  in  the 
present  chapter. 

Despite  the  Bishop's  desire  to  walk  in  the  old  paths  the  prac- 
tice of  presentation  to  the  incumbency  of  missions  by  the  colonial 
governors  became  more  and  more  a  formality  and  in  time  was  dis- 
continued. For  the  most  part  Bishop  Stewart  placed  his  missionary 
clergy  without  reference  to  government.  The  right  of  presenting 
incumbents  to  rectories,  however,  remained  vested  in  the  Crown 
until  1852.  By  an  act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  14  &  15  Vic. 
c.  175,  sections  38,  39,  and  40  of  the  Act  of  1791  were  repealed 
and  the  right  of  presentation  was  transferred  tentatively  to  the 
Church  Societies.  Subsequently  such  right  passed  on  to  the  Bishops. 

A  contemporary  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  which  related  to 
the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec,  and  which  touched  Bishop 
Mountain  to  the  quick,  was  the  Colonial  Clergy  Bill  of  1819.^^  The 
Bishop  was  in  England  when  the  Act  was  passed,  and  he  criticized  it 
roundly  in  a  letter  to  Bathurst,  written  just  after  he  had  embarked 
for  Canada.  He  adverted  to  it  again  in  a  further  letter  to  Bathurst 
written  on  the  following  September  7,  and  dealt  with  it  in  full  in  a 
communication  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
August  15,  1821.  As  Bathurst  explained  the  Act  to  Maitland,  the 
canons  of  the  Church  of  England  required  that  every  person  apply- 
ing for  ordination  to  a  bishop  should  possess  an  adequate  title. 
Appointment  to  a  cure  of  souls  in  the  Colonies  was  not  considered 
adequate  within  the  meaning  of  the  canon.  Hence  the  Act  gave 
special  permission  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  and 

''2T.  P.  L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Mountain  to  Maitland,  Aug.  20,  1819. 

5369  Geo.  Ill,  c.  60.  An  Act  to  permit  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  time  being,  to  admit  Persons  into 
Holy  Orders  specially  for  the  Colonies. 
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to  the  Bishop  of  London  to  authorize  other  bishops  to  admit 
persons  into  Holy  Orders  for  the  Colonies. The  statute  further 
stated:  ''And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act,  no  person  who  shall  have  been  admitted  into  Holy 
Orders  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Calcutta,  or  by 
any  other  Bishop  or  Archbishop  than  those  of  England  or  Ireland, 
shall  be  capable  of  officiating  in  any  Church  or  Chapel  of  England 
or  Ireland,  without  special  permission  from  the  Archbishop  of  the 
Province  in  which  he  proposes  to  officiate.  .  . 

The  Bishop  first  protested  that  the  Act  threw  discredit  on 
colonial  bishops,  implying  as  it  did  that  the  qualifications  of  the 
latter  were  less  than  those  of  English  bishops.  He  advanced  his 
own  qualifications  as  follows. 

I  was,  for  one,  for  several  years  a  Fellow  of  a  College  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge;  I  took  a  Doctor's  Degree  there:  I  held  a  very  valuable  Prefer- 
ment; I  had  a  Stall  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln;  &  had  the  promise  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  most  unfortunate  mistake,  to  suppose  that  less  is  required  in  the 
Colonial  Bishops,  &  Clergy,  than  in  those  of  the  Mother  Country. 

Their  Office  demands  more  general  knowledge,  more  Religious  zeal,  more 
moral  courage,  &  more  discretion  and  address. ss 

In  a  later  communication  to  Bathurst  he  maintained  that  one 
English  bishop,  an  Oxford  man  at  that,  had  ordained  ten  non- 
university  men  to  his  one,  and  that  such  ordinations  were  quite 
frequent  in  the  Diocese  of  York.°^ 

To  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  he  wrote  that 
Colonial  bishops  and  clergy  would  consider  the  Act  hurtful  and  de- 
grading. He  spurned  the  insinuation  that  educational  standards  of 
persons  ordained  for  the  Colonies  were  lower  than  those  for  clergy 
ordained  for  English  parishes,  and  he  concluded  by  prophesying 
that  the  Act  would  reduce  the  supply  of  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders. Despite  the  amendment  of  the  Act  in  1874,  objections 
to  its  principle  have  been  made  in  the  Colonics  and  Dominions  down 
to  the  present  day.'"*^ 

fi4P.  A.  C,  Series  G,  vol.  59,  pp.  158-9,  Bathurst  to  Maitland,  Aug.  10,  1819. 
55lbid.,  Series  Q,  vol.  153,  part  ii,  pp.  299-303,  Mountain  to  Bathurst, 
May  29,  1819. 

r>6Q.  D.  A.,  Series  C,  vol.  7,  p.  56,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  Sept.  7,  1819. 
r>Tlbid.,  Series  D,  Folder  G,  Mountain  to  S.  P.  G.,  Aug.  15,  1821. 
^^Vide  Clarke,  Const fUutiona}  Church  Govcrnmcnf ,  chnp.  v.  pj).  72-t. 
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HE  years  1820-5  witnessed  great  growth  in  the  Diocese  of 


Quebec.  About  twenty  new  missions  were  opened  and  as  many 
clergy  were  added  to  the  ministerial  ranks.  As  these  additions  made 
during  the  later  years  of  Jacob  Mountain's  episcopate  were  all 
routine  appointments,  it  will  be  sufficient  therefore  to  set  forth  a 
few  biographical  details  about  the  clerical  accessions  of  1820-5, 
and  to  indicate  the  location  of  the  new  missions. 

William  Leeming,  a  Yorkshireman,  born  February  25,  1787, 
was  educated  at  St.  Bees  College,  Cumberland,  and  was  ordained  in 
England.  He  was  sent  out  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  spring  of  1820,  and  was  placed  by  the  Bishop  at 
Chippawa,  not  far  from  his  brother  Ralph's  mission  of  Ancaster. 
His  whole  ministry  in  Upper  Canada  was  spent  in  this  vicinity 
where  at  various  times  he  served  the  Church  in  Fort  Erie,  Stamford, 
Thorold,  Queenston,  and  St.  Catharines.  He  died  June  1,  1863, 
aged  seventy-seven.^ 

On  December  9,  'i819,  the  Bishop  wrote  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  that  he  had  received  an  application  for 
the  establishment  of  a  mission  in  the  Township  of  Eaton,  Lower 
Canada.  The  Reverend  Jonathan  Taylor,  Presbyterian  clergyman 
in  that  place,  had  decided  to  become  an  Anglican,  and  a  number  of 
his  congregation  had  accompanied  him  in  his  shift  of  allegiance. 
Dr.  Stewart  had  interviewed  Taylor  and  was  impressed  with  the 
latter's  sincerity.  The  Bishop  also  brought  to  the  Society's  notice 
Thomas  Campbell,  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Sir  Pere- 
grine Maitland  and  Dr.  Strachan.  Campbell  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  had  been  a  Minister  Probationary  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.- 

lA  biographical  sketch  of  William  Leeming  is  printed  in  the  Ontario 
Historical  Society,  Papers  and  Records,  vol.  XXXI,  1936,  pp.  135-54. 

2S.  P.  G.  Journals,  Inciter  of  the  Bishop  dated  Dec.  9,  1819.  Strachan's 
recommendation  is  in  P.  A.  O.,  Strachan  I>etter-Book,  1812-1834,  Strachan  to 
G.  J.  Mountain,  Jan.  17,  1820. 
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The  Society  consented  to  adopt  both  men.^  The  Bishop  then 
repHed  that  he  would  ordain  Campbell  on  returning  from  the  visita- 
tion, and  would  give  further  consideration  to  Taylor's  case.*  Camp- 
bell was  accordingly  ordained  on  the  following  September  24  and 
was  placed  temporarily  at  Quebec.  An  assistant  for  the  Cathedral 
Parish  had  been  sent  out  from  England  but  did  not  arrive  in  Quebec 
until  the  following  year.  In  1821  Campbell  went  to  Belleville  where 
he  laboured  faithfully  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  on 
September  17,  1835. 

On  January  13,  1821,  Jonathan  Taylor  was  ordained,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  mission  of  Eaton.  The  Bishop's  visit  to  that 
mission  took  place  about  six  weeks  later.  Taylor,  the  son  of  Jona- 
than and  Dorothy  Taylor,  was  born  at  Danbury,  N.H.,  February 
5,  1778.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire, 
took  a  theological  course  in  a  Presbyterian  College,  and  became  a 
minister  of  that  denomination.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1814,  and 
spent  the  whole  of  his  ministry  as  a  Presbyterian  and  an  Anglican 
in  Eaton  Township.^ 

Early  in  1821  the  Bishop  wrote  apologetically  to  the  Society  that 
at  the  same  time  as  he  had  ordained  Taylor  he  had  also  ordained 
Frederick  Myers,  a  Lutheran  minister,  without  first  receiving  the 
Society's  approbation.  He  attempted  to  explain  what  he  termed  his 
"extraordinary  lapse  of  memory"  and  stated  that  he  had  informed 
Myers  that  the  latter  was  not  the  Society's  missionary  but  the 
Bishop's  curate  at  Matilda,  Upper  Canada.®  The  Secretary  of  the 
Society'^  immediately  replied,  accepting  the  Bishop's  explanation, 
adopting  Myers  as  a  missionary,  and  assuring  the  Bishop  of  their 
perfect  reliance  on  his  judgment.^ 

3Q.  D.  A.,  Series  B,  vol.  28,  p.  39,  S.  P.  G.  to  Mountain,  Mareh  2,  1820. 
4/6iU,  p.  41,  Mountain  to  S.  P.  G.,  June  17,  1820. 

sStuart,  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  pp.  291-2.  Some  doubt  exists 
about  Taylor's  ecclesiastical  background.  The  Bishop  calls  him  Lutheran, 
Stewart  calls  him  Independent,  while  H.  C.  Stuart  dubs  him  Presbyterian.  An 
article  in  the  Quebec  Diocesan  Gazette  of  1900,  p.  103,  states  that  he  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister  and  a  schoolmaster,  serving  in  a  Congregationalist 
charge  at  Eaton  in  1816,  when  he  first  met  Charles  James  Stewart. 

6T.  P.  I..,  Scadding  Collection,  Mountain  to  S.  P.  G.,  March  23,  1821. 

7The  two  Secretaries  of  the  S.  P.  G.  with  whom  Bishop  Mountain  corres- 
ponded were  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Morice  who  held  the  post  from  1778  to 
1819,  and  the  Rev.  Anthony  Hamilton  who  succeeded  Morice  and  remained 
Secretary  until  1833. 

8T.  P.  L.,  Scadding  Collection,  S.  P.  G.  to  Mountain  May  21,  1821. 
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Frederick  Augustus  Myers  was  born  in  Hanover,  January  9, 
1766,  and  was  educated  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.  In 
1814  he  came  to  Williamsburg  to  take  charge  of  a  Lutheran  con- 
gregation, but  he  followed  the  example  of  Weagant  and  entered  the 
Church  of  England.  His  active  ministry  was  short  as  he  was  ill 
during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  and  had  two  successive  assist- 
ants. He  remained  at  Matilda  until  his  death,  April  25,  1832,^ 
leaving  a  widow  and  four  children. 

While  in  England,  Charles  James  Stewart  persuaded  two 
young  curates  to  undertake  work  in  the  Diocese  of  Quebec. 

I  have  lately  seen  two  clergymen  [he  announced]  who  propose  to  offer 
themselves  to  the  Society  to  be  employed  as  Missionaries  in  Canada.  The 
one  is  the  Rev^  Rd  Whitwell,  Curate  of  Flockton,  near  Wakefield;  a  letter 
from  whom  to  me  you  will  recollect  I  showed  to  you  when  I  was  at  your 
house.  The  other  gentleman  is,  the  Rev^i  Mr.  Blakey,  Curate  of  Ecclesfield 
near  Sheffield.  ...    I  am  persuaded  that  they  will  make  useful  missionaries. 

Mr.  WTiitwell  will  not  be  free  until  the  end  of  June          Mr.  Blakey  has  a  wife 

and  four  children,  but  he  will  be  free  to  go,  without  delay,  I  believe.io 

On  the  following  September  28  Stewart  informed  Hamilton 
that  he  had  arrived  at  Quebec  on  September  14  bringing  Whitwell 
with  him.  In  accordance  with  the  Bishop's  desire,  Whitwell  was 
appointed  to  Shefford  where  he  remained  until  his  removal  to 
Philipsburg  in  October,  1826.  While  at  Shefford  he  itinerated  as 
well  to  Stukely,  Bolton,  Brome,  Farnham,  Granby,  and  Yamaska 
Mountain. 

Richard  Whitwell  was  born  at  Haxby,  Yorkshire,  February  13, 
1787,  the  son  of  Richard  Whitwell  and  Ann  (Graves)  Whitwell. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  June  27,  1819,  and  to  the  priest- 
hood July  2,  1820,  by  Archbishop  Harcourt  of  York.  He  married 
Mary  Olcott  at  Frost  Village,  Shefford,  November  4,  1822.^- 

The  Bishop  wrote  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  August  15,  1821 :  "The  Rev.  Robert  Blakey  arrived  about 
three  weeks  ago:  &  has  been  placed  at  Prescott  (a  considerable 
establishment,  including  Fort  Wellington)  where  a  Church  is  built; 

sStuart,  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  pp.  277-8;  Carter,  Story  of 
Dundas,  p.  198;  Stewart  to  S.  P.  G.,  June  26,  1832. 

los.  P.  G.  Archives,  Stewart  to  Hamilton,  Feb.  16,  1821. 

iiWhitwell's  correspondence  with  the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon,  1821-3,  is 
in  the  Montreal  Diocesan  Archives. 

i2Thomas,  Eastern  Townships,  p.  24. 
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&  a  house  provided  for  him :  and  he  is  to  take  charge  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Village  of  Johnstown. "^^ 

Robert  Blakey  was  born  at  Woodend  Wensley,  Yorkshire, 
December  25,  1790,  the  son  of  John  and  Eleanor  Blakey.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  diaconate  and  to  the  priesthood  by  Archbishop  Har- 
court.  On  November  22,  1811,  he  married  Ann  Coates  of  Aysgarth, 
Yorkshire.  His  whole  life  in  Canada  was  spent  in  Prescott,  where 
he  died  in  March,  1858.^^ 

Another  accession  of  1821  was  the  Reverend  James  Burton. 
As  early  as  1815  the  Bishop  had  been  petitioned  for  a  missionary  at 
Terrebonne,  but  he  replied  that  more  populous  townships  had  first 
to  be  supplied. A  few  years  later  the  Society  informed  the  Bishop 
that  a  Mr.  Burton  wished  to  go  to  Canada  as  a  missionary.  The 
Bishop  replied  that  the  new  man  might  go  to  Terrebonne. From 
a  professor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  received  a  strong  recom- 
mendation of  the  Reverend  James  Edwin  Burton,  M.A.  (T.C.D.), 
regularly  ordained  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  who  had  served  as 
Curate  in  the  Diocese  of  Meath  and  who  wished  to  be  a  visiting 
missionary  in  Upper  Canada. But  as  the  following  extract  shows, 
the  Bishop's  plans  for  him  were  carried  out:  ''Mr.  Burton  has  been 
fixed,  with  his  own  good  liking,  at  Terrebonne :  within  about  fifteen 
miles  of  Montreal.  The  people  are  preparing  to  build  a  Church ; 
&  will  provide  a  dwelling  house  for  him.  He  is  also  to  take  charge 
of  the  adjoining  Seigniory  of  La  Chenaye,  &  the  Townships  (con- 
tiguous also)  of  Rawdon  &  Kilkenny,  new  settlements,  of  which  the 
latter  is  but  commencing  but  is  likely  to  become  speedily  populous. "^^ 

Tragedy  clouded  Burton's  early  years  in  Terrebonne.  "I  have 
further  to  mention,"  wrote  the  Bishop  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation  of  the  Gospel  a  year  later,  "that  poor  Mr.  Burton,  who  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife  in  consequence  of  an  overturn 
in  a  carriage  &  who  is  unhappily  left  with  eight  children,  of  whom 
the  eldest  is  only  12  years  old,  finds  it  necessary,  for  the  affairs  of 

13Q.  D.  A.,  Series  D,  Folder  6,  Mountain  to  S.  P.  G.,  Aug.  15,  1821. 
i^Stuart,  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  p.  306. 
I'iM.D.  A.,  Mountain  to  Roderick  Mackenzie,  July  31,  1816. 
16Q.  D.  A.,  Series  D,  Folder  5,  Mountain  to  S.  P.  G.,  Dec.  26,  1820, 
'     17M.  D;  A.,  I>etter  of  Nov.  4,  1820. 

18Q.  D.  A.,  Series  D,  Folder  (i.  Mountain  to  S.  P.  G.,  Aug.  15,  1821. 
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his  family,  to  go  to  London  next  spring,  to  remain  a  short  time."^^ 
He  came  to  Canada  again  and  worked  in  the  great  area  that  con- 
stituted his  mission  until  his  final  return  to  Ireland  in  1833.^" 

The  Reverend  C.  S.  Williams,  a  Cambridge  graduate,  in 
deacon's  orders,  appeared  in  Quebec  in  the  summer  of  1821  and  was 
recommended  by  the  Bishop  to  be  placed  at  Riviere  du  Loup  en 
Haut  as  a  successor  to  the  Reverend  Richard  Knagg.^^  The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  declined  to  accept 
Williams,  who  immediately  gave  up  his  temporary  charge. 

The  Reverend  John  Campbell  Driscoll,  M.A.  (T.C.D.),  arrived 
in  the  spring  of  1822,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Bishop  to  succeed 
Knagg  and  Williams  at  Riviere  du  Loup  en  Haut.  He  was  also  in 
charge  of  Nicolet,  where  a  stone  church  was  opened  in  1824. 
Driscoll  is  described  in  the  1824  Quebec  Almanac  as  ''Chaplain  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Earl  of  Carrick  and  Donoughmore,  and 
Viscount  Lismore  in  Ireland."  He  continued  in  his  mission  until 
his  death  in  1832. 

In  1822  the  mission  of  Adolphustown  was  opened.  The  Rev- 
erend John  Langhorn  had  held  services  in  this  Bay  of  Quinte  town- 
ship years  before,  but  the  Reverend  Job  Deacon  was  the  first  settled 
clergyman.  Deacon  was  a  favourite  with  Bishop  Stewart  and 
accompanied  the  latter  on  a  trip  to  Halifax  in  1829.^-  He  remained 
in  Adolphustown  until  his  death.  May  22,  1850.^3 

Another  mission  opened  in  1822  was  that  of  Sherbrooke  and 
Lennoxville.  The  first  missionary  was  Clement  Fall  Lefevre,  born 
November  12,  1797,  at  Berkhampstead,  Hertfordshire.  He  was 
educated  at  the  school  of  his  father,  the  Reverend  George  Lefevre, 
and  on  coming  to  Canada  read  theology  with  the  Reverend  John 
Wilson  at  Kingston.  He  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  at  Fulharri 
Chapel  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  December  21,  1821.  On  March  21, 
1822,  he  married  Mary  Clowes  of  Hampstead,  Long  Island,  and 

i^Ibid.,  Mountain  to  S.  P.G.,  Sept.  25,  1822.  While  in  London  he  applied 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  through  Charles  James  Stewart,  for  financial  assistance 
(P.  A.  C,  Series  Q,  vol.  167,  p.  599,  Aug.  23,  1823). 

2oFor  further  reference  to  Burton,  see  Hawkins,  Annals  of  the  Diocese 
of  Quebec,  pp.  81-2.  The  Montreal  Diocesan  Archives  has  some  of  his  corres- 
pondence. 

2iQ.  D.  A.,  Series  D,  Folder  6,  Mountain  to  S.  P.  G.,  Aug.  15,  1821. 
22Hawkin.s,  Annnh  of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec,  pp.  113-18. 
23His  monument  in  Adolphustown  cemetery  contains  as  well  the  dates 
of  deaths  of  several  members  of  the  Deacon  family. 
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took  charge  of  his  new  mission  in  the  following  May.  On  June  27. 
1823,  he  was  raised  to  the  priesthood.  In  1829  he  became  a  Univer- 
salist  and  left  for  the  United  States. 

On  January  13,  1820,  the  Bishop  pointed  out  to  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  the  increase  of  work  in  the 
Parish  of  Quebec,  and  the  need  of  a  further  assistant.  The  Society 
promptly  agreed  to  send  out  a  man  on  condition  that  he  should 
officiate  as  well  in  settlements  adjoining  the  city.  The  Reverend 
Louis  Charles  Jenkins  sailed  from  England  to  take  this  position  late 
in  1820  but  his  ship  was  driven  back  from  the  St.  Lawrence  by 
adverse  winds  and  w^as  forced  to  winter  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Jenkins  improved  his  time  by  doing  missionary  work  throughout  the 
winter  and  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Theophilus  Des- 
brisay.  Rector  of  Charlotte. 

After  several  efforts  to  reach  Quebec  he  finally  arrived,  by 
way  of  the  United  States,  in  August,  1821.  He  was  favourably 
received  by  the  Bishop,  who  naturally  required  full  explanation  of 
the  long  delay.  On  Desbrisay's  death,  the  young  couple  returned 
to  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1823,  with  the  Bishop's  consent. 
Jenkins  died  at  Charlottetown  sixty  years  later.  The  vacancy  at 
Quebec  was  filled  by  the  ordination  of  George  Archbold  to  the 
diaconate. 

Archbold  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1783.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  army  and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1821  he  was 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  68th  Regiment  of  Foot.  He  studied  theology 
under  the  Reverend  B.  B.  Stevens  at  Montreal,  and  was  ordained 
in  1823.  After  a  year  at  Quebec  he  became  locum  tenens  at  York 
in  1824  when  John  Strachan  was  in  England.  He  succeeded  Stewart 
as  visiting  missionary  when  the  latter  became  Bishop.  From  1830 
until  his  death  on  October  14,  1840,  he  was  the  Rector  of  Corn- 
wall.^'' 

In  1821  the  Reverend  B.  B.  Stevens,  replaced  at  Fort  George  as 
Chaplain  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  W.  Cockayne  Frith,  was  stationed  at 
Montreal.  As  few  troops  were  posted  there  at  the  time  his  chap- 
laincy duties  were  not  heavy.  I  le  promoted  the  building  of  a  church 
at  Hochelaga,  and  he  succeeded  the  Reverend  George  Jenkins,  as 
Evening  Lecturer  in   Christ  Church.    The  construction  of  the 

24Stuart,  Episcop.'ilc  of  Jacob  Mountain,  p.  803. 
2r.H;i\vkins,  Anvnh  of  the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  pp.  137-40. 
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Ivachine  Canal  led  to  the  stationing  of  a  lew  soldiers  there,  and  to 
a  growth  of  the  civilian  population.  Here  Stevens  organized  a  con- 
gregation which  met  first  of  all  in  the  upper  story  of  a  batteau 
store. 2^  The  present  St.  Stephen's,  Lachine,  was  built  by.  him  in 
1831-2,  and  he  was  buried  under  its  chancel  when  he  died  in  1834. 

The  death  of  the  Reverend  William  Sampson  at  Grimsby  early 
in  1823  created  a  vacancy  which  the  Bishop  filled  by  ordaining 
Alexander  Neil  Bethune  to  the  diaconate  and  placing  him  in  charge 
of  the  mission.  Bethune  remained  at  Grimsby  for  four  years, 
before  beginning  a  long  ministry  of  forty  years  in  Cobourg.^^ 

George  Spratt,  an  English  Dissenter,  ministering  to  an  Indepen- 
dent congregation  in  Quebec,  applied  for  admission  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  and  priesthood  in 
1822  and  1823  respectively.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  mission 
of  Yonge,  not  far  from  Brockville.  Two  small  churches  were  im- 
mediately begun  at  Bastard  and  Wiltze,  but  progress  came  to  an 
abrupt  stop  when  Spratt  suddenly  left  for  the  United  States  late 
in  1825.    The  mission  was  re-opened  two  years  later. 

Two  further  additions  were  made  to  the  ranks  of  the  Upper 
Canadian  clergy  in  1823,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Morley  and  the 
Reverend  John  Byrne,  both  former  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Morley,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  and  the  grandson  of  a 
bishop,  was  received  into  the  Anglican  fold  again  and  was  accepted 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  as  missionary  to 
the  Mohawks.  He  had  arrived  in  Quebec  by  June,  1823,  and  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  Quinte  Mohawks,  but  he  made  no  success 
of  his  work  there.  After  three  years  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  newly-opened  mission  of  Chatham,  Upper  Canada.  It  is  re- 
corded that  "Mr.  Morley  was  a  man  of  huge  size,  but  very  active  in 
his  missionary  labours.  His  wife  and  invalid  child  never  lived  here 
in  Chatham  but  in  a  place  called  Hallowell  .  .  .  where  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  spending  a  few  weeks  every  summer.  He  died  suddenly 
from  heart  failure  in  the  home  of  a  friend  in  Amherstburg  in  the 
year  1836."2« 

26P.  A.  C,  Chaplaincy  Book,  C.  65,  p.  203,  Mills  to  Darling,  Sept.  10,  1822. 

27See  Ontario  Historical  Society,  Papers  and  Records,  vol,  XXVII,  1931, 
p.  560,  for  a  biographical  note.    See  also  chap,  xviii,  p.  190. 

28Kent  Historical  Society,  Papers  and  Addresses,  no.  3,  1917.  Morley  was 
married  in  Hallowell  (now  Picton,  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Ontario)  in 
Augij*t,  1823  by  the  Rev.  T.  Campbell  of  Belleville.     Further  references  to 
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John  Byrne  arrived  later  in  1823.  As  he  was  an  Irishman  the 
Society  recommended  placing  him  in  an  Irish  settlement. He  was 
first  stationed  at  March  on  the  Ottawa  River,  some  miles  above  the 
present  city,  but  as  Richmond  had  made  further  preparation  for  a 
clergyman  he  was  sent  to  the  latter  place  in  1824.^°  His  ministry  at 
Richmond  ended  with  his  death  in  1828. 

The  first  missionary  to  be  stationed  permanently  at  March  was 
Amos  Ansley,  son  of  Amos  and  Christian  Ansley,  born  in  Kingston 
in  1801.  He  probably  studied  under  John  Wilson  but  at  present 
little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  except  that  he  was  educated  by  a 
Presbyterian  gentleman  for  the  Anglican  ministry,  his  father  having 
died  when  Amos  Jr.  was  quite  young.  He  received  his  university 
training  in  Scotland,  taking  his  M.A.  degree  at  Edinburgh,  was 
ordained  to  the  diaconate  in  June,  1824,  and  was  sent  to  March 
during  the  next  month.  After  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  he 
was  licensed  to  Hull  where  he  laboured  for  eight  years,  travelling 
through  the  townships  near  his  mission  as  other  early  clergy  con- 
tinually did.^^ 

The  Reverend  John  Grier,  M.A.,  opened  the  mission  at  the 
Carrying  Place,  the  portage  between  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  Lake 
Ontario,  in  1824.  He  was  born  at  Rasharkin,  near  Ballymena, 
County  Antrim,  Ireland,  January  8,  1791,  the  son  of  Robert  and 
Rose  Grier.  He  prepared  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  taking  his 
degree  at  Glasgow  University,  but  became  an  Anglican  and  offered 
himself  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  for  foreign 
work.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1823,  read  theology  with  Thomas 
Campbell  of  Belleville,  was  made  a  deacon  in  1824,  and  was  im- 
mediately licensed  to  Carrying  Place.    He  died  in  1870."^" 

The  efi^orts  of  Richard  Whit  well  and  Edward  Parkin  had  en- 
couraged the  people  of  Yamaska  Mountain  to  build  a  church,  the 

Morley  may  be  found  in  Hawkins's  Annah  of  (he  Diocese  of  Toronto,  pp. 
113-14,  117.  His  registers  have  been  printed  in  the  Papers  and  Records  of 
the  Ontario  Historical  Society. 

29T.  P.  L.,  Scaddinp:  Collection,  Hamilton  to  Mountain  April  2,  1823.  In 
this  letter  Morley  and  Byrne  are  introduced  to  the  Bishop. 

soRichmond  petitioned  for  a  clerpryman.  Mar.  11,  1823.  See  P.A.C., 
Chaplaincy  Book  C.  65,  p.  10. 

3iMay,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Hull,  p.  7;  Young,  Parish  Register  of 
Kingston,  p.  101;  P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  185,  pp.  551-0,  Stewart  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Board,  Dec,  1827. 

^'^Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  llavnah  Grier  Coome,  p.  16. 
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exterior  of  which  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1823.  In  the 
next  year  William  Abbott,  brother  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Abbott 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  long  a  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  student,  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  new  mission.  Early  in  1825  the  brothers  exchanged  missions, 
Joseph  going  to  Yamaska  Mountain  and  William  to  St.  Andrews. 
The  latter  remained  at  St.  Andrews  until  his  death  in  1859. 

On  November  27,  1823,  the  Reverend  Anthony  Hamilton  wrote 
to  Bishop  Mountain : 

The  Rev.  John  Wenham  will  have  the  honour  to  deliver  this  to  your  Lord- 
ship. .  .  .  Mr.  Wenham  was  appointed  by  the  last  Board  to  the  Mission  of 
Fort  Erie  in  Upper  Canada,  which  appears  by  your  Lordship's  recommenda- 
tion to  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  missionary,  under  the  usual  condi- 
tions. He  will  embark  for  Quebec  in  a  few  days  via  New  York.  It  is  possible 
that  the  name  of  this  gentleman  has  already  been  mentioned  to  your  Lordship 
by  Dr.  Stewart  who  was  acquainted  with  him  when  last  in  England,  &  took 
some  interest  in  forwarding  his  application  to  the  Society.  He  was  originally 
connected  with  the  Dissenters  &  engaged  in  business  in  London — but  his 
views  now  appear  to  be  conscientiously  directed  towards  the  church:  Some 
of  our  most  active  members  have  taken  great  interest  in  promoting  his  object, 
&  considered  him  likely  to  prove  a  diligent  &  zealous  missionary.34 

Wenham  proceeded  to  Fort  Erie  immediately  upon  his  arrival 
in  1824  but  his  stay  there  was  brief.  From  August  to  November, 
1824,  he  supplied  at  York  while  Strachan  was  absent  in  England, 
and  then  exchanged  missions  with  the  Reverend  John  Leeds  of 
Brockville.    Here  he  remained  until  his  return  to  England  in  1831. 

Leeds  came  from  Fort  Erie  to  Cornwall  in  1829  to  assist  the 
ailing  Rector,  the  Reverend  S.  J.  Mountain,  who  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  was  then  placed  in  the  small  mission  of  Coteau  du 
Lac  where  he  stayed  until  his  retirement.  He  died  at  New  York, 
when  on  his  way  back  to  England,  March  12,  1847.^^ 

Of  the  four  missions  opened  in  1824  (Carrying  Place.  Yamaska 
Mountain,  Hull,  and  St.  Thomas)  the  last  received  the  appointment 
of  the  Reverend  Alexander  Mackintosh.  He  was  first  stationed  at 
Port  Talbot  but  had  moved  to  St.  Thomas  by  1826.  Mackintosh 
was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  had  been  recommended  to  the  Bishop 

33See  Abbott,  Philip  Musgrave,  chap,  xii,  for  an  account  of  the  journey 
to  Yamaska  Mountain. 

34T.P.L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Hamilton  to  Mountain,  Nov.  27,  1823.  See 
also  Pascoe,  Two  Hundred  Years  of  the  S.P.O.,  preface,  p.  xii, 

35For  biographical  details  of  Leeds  and  Wenham  see  A  Brief  History  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Brockville,  Ontario. 
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by  Dr.  Stewart  who  interviewed  him  in  1820.  At  that  time  he  was 
district  schoolmaster  at  Sandwich.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in 
June,  1824,  and  priest  in  1826.  He  remained  in  St.  Thomas  until 
1829  but  disappeared  from  the  roll  of  clergy  in  1830.^^ 

In  May,  1824,  Chief  Justice  Sewell  proposed  to  erect  a  pro- 
prietary chapel  in  Quebec.  In  June  the  Bishop  wrote  to  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie  suggesting  that  the  chapel  should  be  so  aided  as  to 
provide  a  maintenance  for  Sewell's  son,  who  was  to  be  the  minister. 
Building  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  begun  in  September, 
1824,  and  the  church  was  opened  on  November  27,  1825.  It  cost 
the  Chief  Justice  over  £4,000  to  complete. 

The  first  incumbent  of  the  Chapel  was  the  Reverend  Edmund 
Willoughby  Sewell,  son  of  the  Honourable  Jonathan  Sewell  and 
Henrietta  Smith  his  wife,  who  was  born  in  Quebec,  September  3, 
1800.  He  received  his  early  education  in  that  city  and  in  Brentford, 
England,  read  for  Holy  Orders  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop, 
and  was  ordained  deacon  May  11,  1824.  He  remained  incumbent 
for  forty-five  years,  and  died  October  24,  1890.^^ 

Bishop  Mountain's  last  ordination  was  held  in  January,  1825, 
when  Robert  Short,  a  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
student,  grandson  of  the  Rector  of  Three  Rivers,  was  made  a  deacon 
in  the  Cathedral.  He  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  Sandwich  to  re- 
place the  Reverend  Richard  Pollard  who  died  November  6,  1824. 

A  number  of  other  men,  who  were  later  ordained  by  Bishop 
vStewart,  were  studying  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  during  the  last 
four  years  of  Jacob  Mountain's  episcopate,  and  were  encouraged  by 
him  to  proceed  with  their  reading.  Among  them  were  Samuel 
Armour,  Thomas  Creen,  Lucius  Doolittle,  George  Salmon,  James 
Lynne  Alexander,  George  McLeod  Ross,  and  Adam  Hood  Burwell. 
Details  concerning  the  lives  and  ministries  of  these  men  belong  more 
accurately  to  the  episcopate  of  Charles  James  Stewart. 

II 

Throughout  this  study  various  references  have  been  made  to 
the  chaplains  who  cared  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  military  in 
the  Diocese  of  Quebec.    It  may  be  of  value  to  collect  in  one  place 

seStuart,  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  p]).  330-2;  S.P.G.  Archives, 
Stewart  Correspondence,  Stewart  to  S.P.G.,  Feb.  12,  and  Sept.  20,  1830. 
3^Bev('rley,  Historical  Sketch  of  Trinity  Chvrch,  Qnclwc. 
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a  few  details  about  these  men,  and  to  repeat  some  of  the  information 
already  given  concerning  them. 

For  the  most  part  chaplains  consisted  of  two  classes.  The 
smaller  of  these  was  made  up  of  commissioned  men  such  as  Mills 
of  Quebec  and  Stevens  of  Montreal  who  were  either  attached  to 
permanent  garrisons  or  to  moveable  military  units  such  as  regiments 
or  brigades.  The  second  and  larger  class  was  composed  of  paro- 
chial or  missionary  clergy  who  functioned  as  acting,  officiating,  or 
deputy  chaplains  and  whose  remuneration  was  either  deducted  from 
the  stipends  of  commissioned  absentees,  or  paid  directly  by  govern- 
ment. One  naval  chaplain  only,  Wilson  of  Kingston,  had  any  close 
connection  with  the  Diocese. 

The  following  letter  written  by  Governor  Prescott  to  the  Hon- 
ourable William  Windham,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  throws  light 
on  the  chaplaincy  problem  and  shows  that  the  Imperial  government 
attempted  to  institute  a  new  policy  in  that  regard  not  long  after 
Bishop  Mountain's  coming  to  Quebec. 

Quebec,  May  13,  1797. 

Sir: 

I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  14th  December  last  enclosing 
His  Majesty's  warrant  for  the  general  abolition  of  Regimental  Chaplaincies 
and  the  due  performance  of  religious  duties  in  the  army  particularly  in  that 
part  of  it  which  is  stationed  abroad. 

The  regular  regiments  stationed  in  this  country  have  none  of  their  own 
chaplains  present  with  them  but  they  have  each  of  them  a  clergyman  attached 
to  them  in  that  capacity  under  the  appointment  from  the  commanding  officers, 
who  receive  two  shillings  and  six  pence  a  day  each,  which  is  charged  by  the 
agents  and  by  them  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  Chaplains.  .  .  . 

I  should  apprehend  that  the  following  number  of  clergymen  are  necessary 
in  this  country  for  securing  to  the  troops  a  due  performance  of  the  services 
of  the  Church,  in  case  it  should  be  judged  expedient  to  abolish  the  non-resident 
Regimental  Chaplains  and  not  to  employ  those  now  officiating  with  the  regi- 
ments in  the  manner  above  stated,  viz: 


At  Quebec   One 

Montreal   One 

Wm.  Henry  One 

Three  Rivers  One 

St.  Johns   One 


The  duty  at  Quebec  I  would  recommend  to  be  done  by  the  Garrison 
Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Croft,  now  absent  without  leave,  who  should  be 
ordered  to  join. 

The  duty  at  Montreal  to  be  done  by  the  Rev.  James  Tunstall,  now  absent 
in  England  without  leave,  but  having  a  deputy  officiating  during  his  absence. 
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The  duty  at  Wm.  Henry  to  l)e  done  by  appointment  from  home. 
For  Three  Rivers  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  the  Rev.  Jeho- 
shaphat  Mountain,  residing  on  the  spot,  he  is  brother  to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec. 
For  the  same  purposes  in  Upper  Canada  I  would  recommend  to  be 


To  do  the  duty  at  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  I  would  recommend  the  Rev. 
John  Stuart,  the  resident  Clergyman.  To  the  posts  of  Fort  George,  Amherst- 
burg  and  Island  St.  Joseph  the  appointment  should  be  from  home.  ... 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 


Some  of  these  recommendations  were  carried  out.  No  trace 
of  a  settled  chaplain  at  St.  Johns  at  this  period  has  come  to  Hght, 
and  no  further  reference  has  been  found  to  Island  St.  Joseph.  A 
modification  of  the  polic}^  outlined  in  this  letter  became  necessary 
during  the  War  of  1812-14,  when  several  regimental  chaplains 
accompanied  the  troops  to  Canada. 

At  the  head  of  this  branch  of  the  armed  services  was  the 
chaplain  general,  with  headquarters  in  London.  During  part  of  the 
period  under  study  the  post  was  held  by  the  Reverend  John  Owen, 
D.D.  In  the  Canadas  the  senior  chaplain  received  the  reports  of  other 
chaplains  and  transmitted  them  to  London.  George  Jenkins  and 
Joseph  L.  Mills  acted  in  that  capacity.  While  the  presence  of  the 
military  undoubtedly  created  more  work  for  the  few  clergy  in  these 
early  years,  two  advantages  resulted.  The  pay  made  a  welcome 
addition  to  meagre  clerical  stipends ;  and  several  army  chaplains 
rendered  the  church  good  service  as  Evening  Lecturers  and  in  min- 
istering to  civilians. 

At  Quebec,  as  the  Quebec  Almanacs  show,  the  Reverend  Sir 
Herbert  Croft  was  non-resident  Chaplain  to  the  Garrison,  at  a 
stipend  of  £115  Ss.  per  year  from  1794  to  1811.  Even  after  paying 
2s.  6d.  per  day  to  his  deputies,  the  incumbents  of  Quebec,  he  could 
still  enjoy  the  £70  addition  to  his  income  without  doing  much  to 
earn  it.  Joseph  Langlcy  Mills  was  garrison  Chaplain  from  1814 
until  his  death  in  1832,  and  Senior  Chaplain  from  1821.    In  various 

88Q.D.A.,  Series  D,  Folder  8,  Prescotl  lo  Wyndham,  May  12,  1797. 
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ways  he  contributed  to  the  advance  of  the  Church's  work  in  the 
Diocese. 

At  Three  Rivers,  chaplaincy  duties  were  performed  by  the  in- 
cumbents. In  1797  the  Reverend  Jehoshaphat  Mountain  acted  in 
that  capacity,  and  the  Reverend  R.  Q.  Short  continued  to  do  the 
same  as  occasion  demanded.  He  was  giving  services  to  the  troops  in 
October,  1808,  and  again  in  1825  when  the  70th  Regiment  was  in 
garrison. 

At  William  Henry  (Sorel)  the  incumbents  served  the  troops. 
The  Dominion  Archives  contains  regular  quarterly  certificates  of  the 
services  of  the  Reverend  John  Jackson,  Rector  and  ofiiciating 
Chaplain,  from  1822  to  1825.  The  certificates  are  signed  by  the 
commanding  officer,  and  tell  of  the  number  of  services  held  and  the 
number  of  sick  visits  made. 

At  Montreal  the  duty  was  done  by  the  Reverend  James  Tun- 
stall,  1797-9,  and  for  a  number  of  years  by  his  successor  in  Christ 
Church,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Jehoshaphat  Mountain.  The  Reverend 
George  Jenkins  who  came  out  as  a  commissioned  Chaplain  in  1814 
was  placed  at  Montreal  and  Was  Senior  Chaplain  until  his  death  in 
1821.^^  Both  Jenkins  and  the  Reverend  B.  B.  Stevens  his  successor 
were  Evening  Lecturers  at  Christ  Church.  Stevens,  besides  being 
instrumental  in  the  building  of  two  churches  on  the  Island  of  Mon- 
treal was  also  Secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  in  Bishop  Stewart's 
time  edited  the  Christian  Sentinel  for  a  year. 

According  to  the  Quebec  Almanac,  the  Reverend  Horace  Parker 
was  a  Chaplain  in  1816.  As  the  Reverend  B.  B.  Stevens  his  suc- 
cessor was  placed  at  Chambly  in  1819  when  Parker  retired  on  half- 
pay,  it  is  legitimate  to  infer,  in  the  absence  of  exact  information,  that 
the  latter  was  stationed  at  that  post.  In  any  case  Stevens  spent  a 
few  months  at  the  fort  in  1819,  encouraging  the  civilian  population 
in  the  building  of  a  church.  In  Chambly  as  in  other  places,  govern- 
ment provided  aid  in  money  and  labour  for  church  building  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  soldiers.    The  first  missionary  at  Chambly,  the 

39jenkins  was  a  gifted  musician  and  edited  a  selection  of  psalms  set  to 
music  for  use  in  Christ  Church. 
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Reverend  Edward  Parkin  did  garrison  duty  from  1821  on,  as  his 
certificates  attest. 

It  is  not  known  whether  chaplains  were  regularly  posted  at  St. 
Johns  before  the  establishment  of  the  mission  there.  Occasional 
services  were  given  to  the  troops  by  visiting  clergy  such  as  the 
Reverend  D.  C.  Delisle  of  Montreal  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
by  Cotton  and  Stewart  of  St.  Armand  after  1804.  The  first  mis- 
sionary at  Caldwell  and  Christie  Manors,  the  Reverend  Micajah 
Townsend  officiated  after  his  appointment  in  1815,  and  served  Isle 
aux  Noix  as  well  for  a  time.  Later  the  Reverend  W.  D.  Baldwyn  of 
St.  Johns  did  duty  at  Isle  aux  Noix  as  Townsend's  parish  activities 
were  varied  enough  to  keep  him  fully  occupied. 

On  May  13,  1820,  Senior  Chaplain  Jenkins  wrote  from  Mon- 
treal to  the  Military  Secretary  at  Quebec  that  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Abbott  would  be  able  to  undertake  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  troops 
at  the  Grenville  encampment  on  alternate  Sundays  during  the 
summer.  The  distance  from  St.  Andrews  was  seventeen  miles 
over  the  worst  of  roads.  Abbott  received  £60  for  these  services 
during  several  summers.  Certificates  for  1820-2  are  preserved  in 
the  chaplaincy  books  at  Ottawa. 

When  in  1819  the  inhabitants  of  Prescott  planned  to  build  a 
church  they  petitioned  government  for  timber  which  was  left  over 
from  the  construction  of  Fort  Wellington.  The  first  missionary, 
the  Reverend  Robert  Blakey,  who  arrived  in  July,  1821,  held 
services  in  the  Block  House  and  in  the  Commanding  Officer's 
quarters  until  the  church  was  opened  in  the  following  November. 
He  was  allowed  \Ss.  per  service  as  Officiating  Chaplain,  from  Janu- 
ary, 1822,  to  May,  1823,  and  probably  for  a  longer  period. 

At  the  important  military  and  naval  centre  of  Kingston  the 
successive  incumbents  John  Stuart  and  George  Okill  Stuart  officiated 
as  chaplains  for  many  years,  and  the  troops  attended  St.  George's 
Church,  both  the  old  and  new  buildings.  At  one  time  John  Stuart 
received  £100  a  year  for  this  work.  During  the  War  of  1812-14 
the  larger  garrison  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  regular  Chaplain, 
the  Reverend  Rowland  Grove  Curtois.  On  his  return  to  England 
on  half-pay  in  1819  he  was  succeeded  b)-  the  Reverend  William 
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Cockayne  Frith,  LL.  Jii  1821  iM-itli  petitioned  to  leave  Kingston 
for  Montreal,  but  was  sent  to  Niagara  instead. 

The  Reverend  John  Wilson,  M.A.,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
came  to  Kingston  as  a  schoolmaster  in  1816.  For  five  years  after 
1817  he  v^as  Chaplain  to  the  Dock  Yard.  Both  he  and  Curtois  gave 
services  to  the  vacant  mission  of  Ernest  Town,  and  he  himself  was 
Chaplain  to  the  military  in  Curtois's  absence.  Apart  from  these 
duties  Wilson  taught  school  and  tutored  several  theological  students. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1825,  and  died  in  1848  when  perpetual 
curate  of  Grinsdale,  Cumberland.  For  a  short  time  the  Reverend 
William  Hough  was  Chaplain  but  the  duty  soon  devolved  again 
upon  the  Rector  of  Kingston. 

The  large  number  of  troops  in  York  during  the  War  added  to 
the  duties  of  the  Reverend  John  Strachan.  This  intrepid  man  not 
only  attended  to  their  spiritual  wants  but  fought  by  their  side.  For 
two  years  his  church  was  used  as  a  military  hospital.  The  Public 
Archives  of  Canada  has  certificates  showing  Strachan's  attendance 
upon  the  military,  1823-5.  During  his  absence  in  1825  Wenham 
and  Archbold  took  over  his  duties. 

For  many  years  after  the  Reverend  Robert  Addison  was  settled 
at  Niagara,  the  Reverend  E.  Drewe,  absentee  Chaplain  of  Fort 
George  continued  to  draw  the  pay  and  Addison  did  the  work.  For 
a  brief  period  during  the  war  he  was  Naval  Chaplain  on  H.M.S.  St. 
Lawrence,  commanded  by  Sir  James  Yeo.  The  missionary  was  paid 
varying  sums  from  time  to  time,  however,  but  eventually  a  perman- 
ent chaplain  was  placed  at  Niagara.  One  of  these,  already  mentioned, 
was  the  Reverend  W.  C.  Frith  w^ho  came  in  1821  and  stayed  for  a 
year.  Another  was  the  Reverend  B.  B.  Stevens  who  in  1820  aided 
the  building  of  a  Church  at  Oueenston.  The  Reverend  Robert 
William  Tunney  went  to  Fort  George  in  1822  and  remained  for 
three  years,  also  taking  charge  of  the  congregation  at  Queenston. 

With  one  short  break  Richard  Pollard  was  officiating  Chaplain 
at  Amherstburg  from  1802  to  1822.  From  1802  to  1810  no  allow- 
ance was  fixed,  but  Governor  Craig  gave  him  £30.  When  his  parish 
was  invaded  by  the  Americans  he  stayed  with  the  troops  and  was 
captured  at  Moraviantown  in  1813.  He  performed  chaplain's  duties 
at  ljurlington  Heights  until  he  was  removed  to  Ernest  Town,  but 
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be  returned  to  Sandwich  in  1815  and  picked  up  the  threads  once 
more.  A  monthly  trip  to  Amherstburg,  eighteen  miles,  took  three 
days,  and  for  this  he  received  £12,  later  £20  per  annum.  Some  time 
after  the  appointment  of  Romaine  Rolph  to  Amherstburg  in  1819 
Pollard  gave  up  the  chaplaincy  at  that  post.'^^ 

4oMuch  information  regarding  the  chaplain  services  in  the  Canadas, 
1793-1825,  is  contained  in  the  Chaplaincy  Books  in  the  Public  Archives  of 
Canada.  Further  information  may  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  missionaries 
to  the  S.P.G.  For  the  reports  of  two  missionaries  who  officiated  as  Chaplains 
in  Upper  Canada  (Addison  and  Pollard)  the  most  convenient  volumes  to 
consult  are  the  Papers  and  Records  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society,  volumes 
XIX,  and  XXV.  See  also  "Some  Notes  on  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Upper  Canada  Prior  to  1840,"  by  J.  J.  Talman,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  third  series,  section  ii,  volume  XXXII,  1938; 
also  an  article  entitled  "Chaplaincies  in  Upper  Canada,"  by  J.  J.  Talman, 
in  the  Canadian  Churchman  March  28,  1940.  An  article  on  B.  B.  Stevens,  by 
the  Rev.  S.  B.  Lindsay,  is  printed  in  the  Montreal  Churchman,  June,  1931. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
CARE  OF  ALL  THE  CHURCHES  1819-1825 


T  N  the  missionary  districts  of  Lower  Canada,  George  Jehosaphat 
Mountain  performed  with  great  faithfulness  his  duties  as  Official. 
In  January,  1818  he  set  out  from  Quebec,  driving  his  own  horse,  to 
Drummondville  and  Shipton,  later  proceeding  to  Chambly  by  way 
of  Sorel.  In  the  following  September  he  travelled  up  the  River 
Chaudiere  to  a  German  colony  sixty  miles  from  Quebec.  This 
colony  was  afterwards  dispersed,  chiefly  on  account  of  a  fire. 
February,  1819  saw  him  once  again  in  the  settlements  along  the  St. 
Francis  River,  and  at  Hatley.^  After  his  appointment  as  Arch- 
deacon his  travels  became  more  extended  and  laborious. 

Dr.  Stewart  was  appointed  visiting  missionary  in  the  latter  year 
and  entered  upon  his  new  duties  with  great  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
In  the  autumn  of  1819  he  visited  Shefford,  Eaton,  and  Stanstead, 
and  on  January  2,  1820,  he  began  an  1,800  mile  tour  of  missions  in 
both  the  Canadas,  travelling  over  much  territory  which  the  Bishop 
also  covered  in  the  summer  a  few  months  later.  His  route  to  Mon- 
treal lay  through  Stanstead,  Shefford,  St.  Armand,  Caldwell  and 
Christie  Manors,  St.  Johns,  and  Chambly.  From  Montreal  he  went 
to  St.  Andrews,  Hawkesbury,  Cornwall,  Prescott,  and  Kingston. 
Next  to  be  visited  were  Hamilton  (Cobourg),  Port  Hope,  and 
Cavan.  From  York  he  proceeded  to  Ancaster,  Grimsby,  Queenston, 
Chippawa,  and  Barton.  Late  in  March  he  visited  the  Indians  on 
the  Grand  River  and  continued  westward  to  Chatham,  Sandwich, 
and  Amherstburg.  On  the  return  to  York  he  passed  through  Col- 
chester, followed  the  Talbot  Road  to  the  Talbot  Settlement,  and 
revisited  the  Grand  River  Indians  in  company  with  the  Reverend 
Ralph  Leeming  of  Ancaster.  From  York  he  went  by  land  to  Co- 
bourg, Carrying  Place,  Belleville,  the  Mohawk  Mission,  and  Bath, 
to  Kingston.  After  a  digression  to  Perth  he  returned  to  Brockville, 
Prescott,  and  Montreal,  and  then  proceeded  to  Quebec  where  he 
reported  to  the  Bishop,  and  to  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  then  adminis- 
tering the  government  of  Lower  Canada.    On  this  long  journey  he 

iDetails  of  the  Official's  (later  Archdeacon's)  journeyings  are  to  be 
found  in  Mountain's  Memoir  of  G.  J.  Mountain,  chaps,  iii  and  iv. 
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heartened  the  clergy  and  encouraged  the  builduig  of  churches. - 

Dr.  Stewart  went  to  England  later  in  1820  but  returned  to 
Quebec  in  the  autumn  of  1821.  Immediately  his  journey ings  began 
again.  Missions  in  the  Eastern  Townships  were  visited  as  soon  as 
winter  roads  were  fit  for  travel.  The  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
of  1822  were  occupied  with  a  second  tour  of  the  Canadas,  even 
more  extended  than  that  made  in  1820.  Only  in  November  did 
Stewart  arrive  back  at  his  residence  in  Hatley,  tired  and  ill.^  Still 
another  trip  to  England  was  made  in  1823-4,  but  by  November  of 
the  latter  year  he  had  once  again  returned  to  Canada,  and  he 
promptly  set  out  on  a  tour  of  many  of  the  Lower  Canadian  mis- 
sions."* He  was  travelling  in  the  Upper  Province  when  he  heard  of 
the  Bishop's  death  in  the  middle  of  1825. 

Dr.  vStewart  was  not  only  efficient  and  hard-working  in  giving 
pastoral  supervision  to  the  scattered  Anglican  flocks  in  the  Canadas. 
He  was  also  the  first  to  take  practical  steps  toward  assisting  the 
settlers  in  building  churches.  The  following  account  will  show 
how  with  the  aid  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Venerable  Society  he  took 
the  lead  in  providing  church  homes  particularly  for  the  thousands  of 
immigrants  who  poured  into  the  Canadas  at  the  end  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars. 

I 

On  July  13,  1815,  Stewart  wrote  to  the  Society  that  he  had 
obtained  permission  from  the  Bishop  and  from  Sir  Gordon  Drum- 
mond  to  return  to  England.  He  said  that  he  expected  to  leave  at 
the  beginning  of  August  and  to  arrive  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber.-^ In  the  following  year,  July  24,  1816,  he  wrote  to  Bathurst 
asking  for  a  subscription  towards  a  fund  for  the  building  of 
churches  in  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Canada,  and  he  en- 
closed a  paper  setting  forth  the  ground  upon  which  he  recommended 
the  subscription.^    A  letter  written  a  few  weeks  later  to  Henry 

2Stewart's  account  of  this  tour  is  printed  in  the  S.P.G.  Report  for  1820. 
The  account  has  been  edited,  and  reproduced  in  mimeographed  form  by  J.  J. 
Talman,  University  of  Western  Ontario,  1942. 

^The  Journal  of  this  tour  is  printed  in  the  S.P.G.  Report  for  1822. 

4The  Journal  of  this  tour  is  printed  in  the  S.P.G.  Report  for  1825. 
George  Okill  Stuart  had  visited  the  churches  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  York 
in  the  surimier  of  1824.  The  charge  delivered  by  him  to  the  clergy,  at  York, 
Niagara,  and  Cornwall  is  contained  in  the  issue  of  the  Canadian  Magazine 
for  October,  1824. 

r.Sewell  Papers,  Stewart  to  S.P.G.,  July  13,  1816. 

eP.A.C,  Scries  Q,  vol.  140,  p.  524,  Stewart  to  Bathurst,  July  24,  1816. 
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Guulbuni  shows  thai  Stewart  tirst  canvassed  particular  friends 
before  making  a  public  appeal.' 

A  reprint  of  Stewart's  letter,  entitled  The  Church  of  England 
in  Canada  and  addressed  "To  The  I^ious  and  Charitable,"  dated 
November  28,  1816,  is  preserved  in  the  papers  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Armand  East.  It  points  out  that  in  the  3,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory in  the  Townships,  and  among  a  population  of  20,000  Protestants, 
only  the  Seigniories  of  St.  Armand  and  Caldwell  Manors  had 
churches,  and  that  only  three  ministers  of  the  Established  Church 
were  settled  in  that  whole  region.  It  concludes  with  the  words : 
"The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  Stewart,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  w^ho  has  recently  come  to  this  country,  after  a  residence 
of  eight  years  as  minister  in  St.  Armand,  Lower  Canada,  and 
who  proposes  soon  to  return  thither,  will  attend  to  the  proper  dis- 
posal of  the  money  subscribed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Quebec ;  and,  in  case  of  Mr.  Stewart's  death,  or  inability 
to  perform  this  duty,  the  money  subscribed  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  to  be  applied  by  his  Lordship  to  the  purpose 
proposed.    The  smallest  Donations  will  be  acceptable." 

According  to  an  account  of  the  fund  rendered  by  Stewart  to 
the  Bishop  in  August,  1820  the  receipts  amounted  to  £2,547  2s.  2d. 
currency.^  Of  this  amount  £2,036  4s.  Od.  had  been  subscribed  when 
Stewart  sailed  for  Canada  in  September,  1817.  A  few  late  sub- 
scriptions, with  accrued  interest,  made  up  the  larger  sum  as  it  stood 
as  the  date  of  accounting.  Twenty-five  churches  were  assisted  from 
this  fund.  Those  in  Lower  Canada  were  Stanstead  and  Compton 
(to  each  of  which  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
gave  £50),  Hatley,  South  and  North  Eaton,  East  and  West  Shefford, 
Christie  Manor,  Chambly,  Dunham,  and  Ascot.  Churches  aided  in 
Upper  Canada  (although  the  fund  was  originally  intended  for  the 
lower  province  only)  were  Sandwich,  Amherstburg,  Chatham,  Col- 
chester, Queenston,  Grimsby,  a  church  near  York  (probably  York 
Mills),  Markham,  Yonge  Township,  Hamilton,  Carrying  Place, 
Belleville,  Perth,  and  Prescott.  When  the  Bishop  informed  the 
Society  in  August,  1821,  of  the  condition  of  the  fund  as  in  August, 
1820,  some  of  the  churches  enumerated  above  had  only  received 

Tibid.,  p.  534,  Stewart  to  Goulburn,  Sept.  3,  1816.    Bathurst  subscribed 
ten  ji^uineas  (ibid.,  vol.  147,  p.  499,  Stewart  to  Goulburn,  Aug.  21,  1817). 
sSome  £75  was  added  during  the  next  year. 
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promise  of  a  grant — the  money  to  be  paid  when  sufficient  progress 
had  been  made  with  the  building.^ 

Appended  to  the  account  mentioned  above  is  a  further  "state- 
ment of  Churches  having  received  aid  or  promise  of  aid  from  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec  from  the  fund  arising  jointly  out  of  the  Society's 
Bounty — the  balance  of  the  Subscription  Fund  &  the  local  subscrip- 
tion now  raising."  At  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  account 
the  balance  of  the  Stewart  building  fund  was  £264  13^.  Sd. ;  whereas 
by  the  appended  statement  twelve  churches  had  received  aid,  or 
promise  of  aid,  of  £800.  The  difference  between  these  two  sums 
was  made  up  from  two  sources,  a  legacy  paid  to  the  Society  for 
church  building,  and  a  "local  subscription." 

Reference  is  made  to  the  latter  fund  in  the  letter  accompanying 
the  various  statements  to  London.  After  describing  the  critical 
nature  of  the  situation  in  which  the  Church  in  the  Canadas  found 
itself  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  "that  ascendancy,  &  pre- 
eminence, which  are  the  sole  means  of  attaching  many  to  our  Com- 
munion," the  Bishop  went  on : 

It  is  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  this  object,  that  the  City  of  Quebec 
has  recently  been  called  upon  to  co-operate  with  the  benevolence  of  the  Society, 
by  forming  an  addition  to  the  Fund  for  building  Churches — a  measure  of 
which  the  propriety  became  the  more  apparent  from  the  frequency  of  appli- 
cations from  Communities,  engaged  in  the  erection  of  particular  Churches, 
to  the  bounty  of  the  Inhabitants  both  of  Quebec,  &  Montreal. 

The  Gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  to  collect  subscriptions  in  this  City 
for  the  general  Fund,  have  nearly  completed  their  circuit,  &  have  met  with 
as  much  success  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  could  lead  them  to  expect. 
They  will  enable  me,  I  believe,  to  form  an  augmentation  of  the  Fund,  of 
between  two,  &  three  hundred  pounds.io 

The  other  source  of  revenue  for  church  building  is  thus 
described  in  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  Report 
for  1820: 

During  the  last  year,  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
population,  and  to  facilitate  the  measures  whicli  are  now  in  progress  for  the 


9S.P.G.  Journals,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  Aug.  15,  1821.  In  addition  to 
outright  gifts,  some  loans  were  also  made.  Strachan,  for  example,  applied 
for  £600  to  enlarge  the  church  at  York.  The  Bishop  would  consent  to  a  loan 
of  £250  only  (T.P.I..,  Scadding  Collection,  Mountain  to  Strachan,  n.d.,  probably 
1820). 

loFide  supra,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  Aug.  16,  1821.    According  to  the  Memoir 
in  the  Christian  Sentind,  Jan.-Fob.,  1827,  the  Quebec  subscription  amounted  I 
to  nearly  £400.    No  detailed  account  is  available. 
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division  of  the  Seigniories  and  Townships  in  the  two  Provinces  into  Parishes, 
wherever  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  are  established,  the  sum  of 
£2,000  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop  of  Que))ec,  in  aid  of  the 
expences  &  attending  the  erection  of  Churches  throughout  the  Diocese.  Prev- 
iously to  this  grant,  the  Society  had  in  various  instances  encouraged  the 
laudable  efforts  of  the  people,  by  assistances  of  the  same  nature,  but  it  was 
considered  that  the  occasion  required  a  more  ostensible  proof  of  their  readiness 
to  afford  every  encouragement  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Independ- 
ently of  this  considerable  aid,  and  to  promote  the  same  object,  another  source 
of  encouragement  has  been  opened  by  the  bequest  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  How, 
Rector  of  Huntshill,  Somersetshire,  who  has  left  by  his  will,  to  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  sum  of  £1,000  in  trust  for  the  erection  of 
Churches  in  Canada. 

The  Bishop  has  already  appropriated  some  portion  of  the  Society's  grant 
to  two  different  Churches,  but  his  Ivordship  will  in  no  case  authorize  the  actual 
payment  of  the  money  until  the  Churches  are  raised  and  covered  in.n 

Early  in  1823  Stewart  was  delegated  to  go  to  England  to 
support  the  claim  of  the  Church  of  England  for  an  exclusive  right 
to  the  Clergy  Reserves. His  duties  as  visiting  missionary  had 
given  him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Diocese,  and  he  recognized 
that  even  the  Society's  grant  to  the  Bishop  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  church-building  period.  His  first  fund 
was  now  exhausted.  Accordingly  he  set  in  motion  another  appeal 
to  the  English  public,  and  distributed  a  letter  entitled  "To  the  Pious 
and  Faithful  on  behalf  of  the  Church  in  Canada."^^  As  the  fund 
progressed  the  letter  was  reprinted,  July  17,  1824,  with  a  list  of 
subscribers.  The  sheet  pointed  out  the  success  of  the  fund  of 
1816-17,  and  the  need  of  further  assistance  to  promote  the  same 
object.  The  appeal  was  broad  in  scope,  taking  in  the  whole  of  the 
Canadas,  and  making  special  detailed  mention  of  the  needs  of  the 
Mohawk  Indians.  At  the  time  of  printing  £1,722  had  been  raised. 
The  approximate  total  amount  is  given  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
Society  several  years  later  where  reference  is  made  to  "the  fund 
which  I  had,  with  the  assistance  of  my  friends,  raised  in  England 
in  the  years  1823  &  1824,  and  subsequently,  amounting  to  about 
£2500."^^ 

iiS.P.G.  Report,  1820. 
i2See  chap.  xvi. 

13Q.D.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  16,  p.  5,  Travelling  Missionaries. 
14S.P.G.  Archives,  Stewart  Letters. 
is/fciU   Stewart  to  S.P.G.,  March  8,  1834. 
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During  the  latter  years  of  Jacob  Mountain's  episcopate  it  is 
certain  that  more  than  £6,000  made  up  from  Stewart's  two  funds 
and  the  grant  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  the  smaller  sum  raised  in 
Quebec  City,  was  spent  in  building  churches  in  the  Canadas.^^ 

II 

The  last  and  most  extended  visitation  of  the  first  Lord  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  a  journey  in  which  his  Lordship  covered  the  whole  of 
his  great  diocese  (Gaspe  excepted)  was  made  in  1820- L  It  con- 
trasts forcibly  with  the  first  visitation  of  1794,  and  shows  the  rapid 
^  growth  which  the  Church  of  England  had  made  in  the  Canadas 
during  the  intervening  quarter  century  despite  the  many  disappoint- 
ments and  failures  which  Jacob  Mountain  experienced. 

On  May  24,  1820,  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Official  Stuart,  saying 
that  he  expected  to  leave  Quebec  about  the  middle  of  June.^'  On 
the  same  day  he  wrote  to  the  Military  Secretary,  Colonel  Bowles, 
as  follows: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  thro'  you,  that  his  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief would  have  the  goodness  to  direct  that  a  Batteau,  with  five 
men,  may  be  provided  for  me  at  Montreal,  and  placed  at  my  disposal  as  far 
as  Kingston.  I  have  hitherto,  upon  the  occasion  of  my  Visitations,  been 
indulged  with  having  a  commodious  covering  placed  over  the  Boat:  &  in 
begging  that  this  indulgence  may  be  continued  I  would  make  the  further 
request,  that  a  Conductor  may  be  selected  for  me  of  known  good  character, 
as  I  may  sometimes  have  occasion  to  leave  the  Batteau,  &  my  baggage,  for 
several  days  together.^s 

In  answering  the  Bishop's  letter  George  Okill  Stuart  offered 
his  Lordship  hospitality.  The  Bishop  replied  that  a  Mr.  Coffin 
had  also  offered  accommodation,  and  said  that  he  would  turn  his 
son  over  to  Mr.  Coffin  if  Stuart  would  be  inconvenienced.  "T  ex- 
pect to  set  off  from  Quebec,"  he  concluded,  "on  this  day  se'nnight. 
but  some  uncertainty  arises  from  a  promise  of  holding  an  ordination 
for  the  Bishop  of  Nova  vScotia  before  I  go."^" 

leJn  addition,  some  $8,000  was  appropriated  for  church  b\iilding  between 
1820  and  1825  from  the  revenue  of  the  Jesuit  Estates.  See  Rankin,  Jesuit 
Estates  in  Cannda. 

170.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  May  24,  1820. 

isP.A.C,  Can.  Pub.  Chaplaincies,  C.  65,  pp.  101-2,  Mountain  to  Bowles, 
May  24,  1820. 

i»O.D.A.,  Mountain  to  Stuart,  June  Vi,  1820.  The  ordination  did  not 
take  place. 
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The  Bishop  and  George  J.  Mountain  travelled  to  Montreal  by 
steamboat,  and  to  Kingston  by  batteau,  as  arranged,  arriving  at  the 
latter  place  on  June  29.^°  The  steamboat  Frontenac  carried  them  to 
York.  From  York  G.  J.  Mountain  wrote  to  G.  O.  Stuart  asking 
the  latter  to  inform  the  clergy  of  Williamsburg,  Perth,  l)rockville, 
and  Ernest  Town  to  be  at  York  on  July  25  for  the  Bishop's  charge. 
A  meeting  of  the  Clergy  Corporation  was  to  be  held  the  previous 
day.    The  clergy  were  instructed  to  wear  clerical  robes  and  bands. 

The  Bishop  and  his  Chaplain  proceeded  to  Fort  Erie,  probably 
by  road,  and  from  that  place  took  a  steamer  to  Amherstburg.  Here 
the  first  confirmation  of  the  tour  was  held  in  a  new  brick  church, 
in  which  the  first  service  had  been  conducted  in  the  previous 
December  by  the  venerable  pioneer  missionary,  Richard  Pollard, 
and  the  recently  appointed  young  incumbent,  Romaine  Rolph.  The 
Bishop  made  no  effort  to  see  the  unfinished  churches  at  Chatham 
and  at  Colchester,  but  Stewart  had  inspected  them  both  earlier  in 
the  year. 

From  Amherstburg  to  Sandwich  the  Bishop  and  Chaplain  drove 
in  wagons.-^  A  confirmation  was  held  in  another  brick  church 
opened  for  worship  a  few  weeks  before — the  fourth  building  erected 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Pollard. 

From  Sandwich  the  episcopal  party  crossed  to  Detroit  and  took 
a  steamer  back  to  Fort  Erie,  thereby  avoiding  the  strenuous  journey 
by  land  through  the  new  settlements  bordering  on  the  Lake. 

An  uncompleted,  non-denominational  church  building  stood  at 
the  time  at  Fort  Erie.  It  was  bought  by  the  Anglicans  a  year  and 
a  half  later  and  served  by  the  incumbent  of  Chippawa,  but  was  not 
in  use  in  1820.  At  Chippawa  a  new^  missionary,  the  Reverend 
William  Leeming,  had  arrived  only  about  a  month  before,  and 
naturally  had  not  had  time  to  prepare  a  class  for  confirmation. 
Chippawa  Church  was  not  built  until  1821. 

20Quebec  Gazette,  July  10,  1820. 

210.D.A.,  G.  J.  Mountain  to  Stuart,  July  5,  1820.  C.  J.  Stewart  had 
proposed  advance  notice  of  a  meeting  of  Corporation  in  a  letter  written  to 
G.  J.  Mountain  from  Hamilton  (Cobourg)  on  May  10  (Q.D.A.,  Series  B, 
vol.  6x). 

22No  account  of  the  visitation  of  1820  from  the  Bishop's  hand  has  been 
preserved.  Happily  the  biographer  of  George  J.  Mountain  has  at  his  disposal 
full  notes  of  the  tour  made  by  his  father,  the  subject  of  the  Memoir.  These 
notes,  printed  in  the  Memoir,  chap,  iii,  provide  the  framework  for  this  section 
of  the  chapter. 
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"From  Fort  Erie  they  proceeded  to  Queenston,"  states  the 
Memoir,  "where  the  Bishop  met  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Stevens  and  other 
gentlemen,  with  whom  he  'went  to  see  the  new  church,  and  promised 
an  assistance  of  £40  if  they  placed  the  altar  and  pulpit  properly.'  "^^ 
It  is  recorded  in  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
Report  for  1820  that  "The  Rev.  B.  B.  Stevens,  Chaplain  to  His 
Majesty's  Forces  in  Fort  George,  has  been  very  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  erection  of  a  Church  at  Queenston,  as  well  as  at 
Chambly,  where  he  had  regularly  officiated  for  the  civil  part  of  the 
community,  without  fee  or  reward.  He  now  performs  Divine 
Service  at  Queenston  every  Sunday,  besides  occasional  visits,  and 
at  the  instance  of  the  Bishop,  the  Society  have  agreed  to  allow  him 
a  salary  of  £50,  so  long  as  he  continues  his  present  services." 

The  Reverend  Robert  Addison,  missionary  at  Niagara  since 
1792,  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  Bishop's  visit.  He  wrote  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  July  4,  1820,  that 
"he  had  been  much  occupied  in  superintending  the  repairs  of  the 
Church  and  preparing  for  a  confirmation  by  the  Bishop  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days."^*  As  the  restoration  of  the  Church,  which  was 
burned  in  1813,  was  not  completed  until  later  in  the  year  1820,  the 
confirmation  (seventy  persons)  was  held  in  the  Indian  Council 
House  at  Fort  George,  where  the  Bishop  preached  "with  his  usual 
energy  and  effect. "^^  It  was  Addison's  custom  to  avail  himself  of 
the  presence  of  the  military  chaplains  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  several  settlements  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Niagara,  as  well 
as  to  oversee  the  Indians  on  the  Grand  River.  A  little  church  had 
been  built  at  St.  Catharines,  and  served  by  him,  as  early  as  1796. 
The  Bishop  did  not  call  on  these  out-stations.  It  is  probable  that 
any  candidates  for  confirmation  would  be  brought  to  Niagara  for 
the  rite. 

After  Fort  George,  the  next  confirmation  (thirty  persons),  was 
held  in  the  schoolhouse  at  Grimsby,  mission  of  the  Reverend  William 
Sampson.  The  uncompleted  stone  church,  begun  about  1819,  was, 
as  G.  J.  Mountain  observed,  "remarkably  pretty." 

An  evening  confirmation  was  held  on  the  same  day  at  "Barton 
Free  Church"  in  Barton  Township  in  which  part  of  the  Reverend 

23Moiintftin,  Memoir  of  G.  J.  Mountain,  p.  45, 
■^^HV.G.  Journals,  vol.  33,  1821-2,  ]).  74. 

s'.Thc  list  of  confirmed  })rrsons  is  in  the  Montreal  Diocesan  Archives. 
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Ralph  Leeming's  mission  was  situated.  This  church  was  held  at 
the  time  in  common  with  the  Presbyterians,  but  it  was  bought  for 
exclusive  Anglican  use  in  1827.  Leeming  relieved  the  missionary 
of  Niagara  to  some  extent  by  giving  periodic  services  to  the  Indians 
at  the  Grand  River,  but  Addison  continued  to  visit  them  as  well  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  As  Stewart  had  made  two  calls  to  the  Mohawks 
earlier  in  the  year  the  Bishop  did  not  go  to  see  the  Indians. 

The  next  stop  was  York  where  eighty  were  confirmed  in  the 
first  St.  James  Church  on  Sunday,  July  23.  "After  the  Morning 
Service,"  it  is  related  in  the  Christian  Recorder,  "the  Lord  Bishop 
went  to  the  Altar,  and  the  persons  to  be  confirmed  were  called  up  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Parish.  As  they  approached  the  Altar  they 
delivered  their  tickets  of  preparation  and  approbation  to  the 
Chaplain. "^^  On  Monday  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  for  Man- 
aging the  Clergy  Reserves  was  held,  and  by-laws,  similar  to  those 
in  use  in  Lower  Canada,  were  passed.  On  Tuesday  a  visitation  of 
the  Clergy  took  place,  attended  by  fifteen  of  the  brethren.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Reverend  G.  O.  Stuart.  The  Christian 
Recorder  tells  that:  "The  Lord  Bishop  after  the  Sermon  was  ended, 
taking  his  place  opposite  to  his  clergy,  all  standing,  delivered  a 
charge  which  must  have  been  heard  to  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  its  excellence  and  effect.  The  venerable  dignity  of  his  manner, 
the  melody  of  his  voice,  .  .  .  and  the  chaste  propriety  of  his  action, 
added  to  the  strong  truths  which  he  delivered  made  such  an  im- 
pression as  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. "^^  Archdeacon  Mountain's 
comment  was:  "Certainly  I  never  heard  anything  more  impressive, 
and  I  hope  none  of  us  heard  it  in  vain."^*  The  justly  admired 
charge  was  delivered  as  well  at  Montreal  and  was  later  printed  at 

26The  Christian  Recorder.  Strachan's  account,  given  to  the  Bishop,  of 
his  resolve  to  begin  the  publication  of  this  paper,  is  as  follows:  "I  have  issued 
proposals  for  publishing  a  monthly  religious  journal.  I  found  that  such  a 
work  was  in  agitation  among  the  Secretaries,  and  I  determined  to  anticipate 
them  tho'  the  labour  will  add  much  to  my  present  employment,  which  occupies 
already  most  of  my  time.  I  will  gradually  lead  my  readers  in  favour  of 
the  Church,  taking  care  to  insert  nothing  particularly  offensive  to  Dissenters: 
as  the  work  gains  ground  we  can  be  more  explicit,  but  caution  is  necessary 
as  the  whole  of  the  population  not  of  our  Church  is  ready  to  join  against  us" 
(T.P.L.,  Scadding  Collection,  Strachan  to  Mountain,  March  12,  1819).  The 
Recorder  ran  for  two  years  only.  See  Scadding,  First  Bishop  of  Toronto, 
pp.  10-21. 

^^Christian  Recorder^  July  25,  1820. 

28Mountain,  Memoir  of  G.  J.  Mountain,  p.  4-6,  f.n. 
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the  request  of  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese.-^  Its  reHgious  fervour  and 
sound  practical  wisdom  prompt  the  reader  to  wish  that  Jacob 
Mountain  had  been  free  to  exercise  more  vigorously  the  spiritual 
duties  of  his  episcopal  office,  without  pursuing  the  iguis  fatuiis  of 
"Establishment."  After  the  visitation  the  Bishop  and  clergy,  six- 
teen in  all,  dined  at  Government  House  with  Sir  Peregrine  and 
Lady  Sarah  Maitland. 

The  Bishop  and  Chaplain  then  proceeded  by  road  to  Hamilton 
(near  the  present  Cobourg)  where  a  confirmation  was  held  in  the 
Court  House  as  the  first  St.  Peter's  Church,  two  miles  east,  had 
not  yet  been  built.  The  Reverend  Joseph  Thompson  from  Port 
Hope  joined  his  candidates  with  those  of  the  Reverend  William 
Macaulay  the  local  missionary,  and  thirty  were  confirmed,  Sunday. 
July  30. 

The  party  hastened  eastward  in  order  to  meet  the  next  appoint- 
ment at  Ernest  Town  (Bath)  on  Tuesday.  The  Memoir  mentions 
an  unfinished  wooden  church  at  the  Carrying  Place,  and  a  brick 
church  in  a  similar  state  at  Belleville.  It  is  certain  that  the  Bishop 
did  not  divert  his  journey  to  see  the  one — (Stewart  had  done  so  in 
the  spring)  and  he  spent  little  time  inspecting  the  other.  Although 
young  John  Stoughton  had  been  in  charge  of  the  mission  of  Ernest 
Town  for  less  than  a  year  he  had  assembled  thirteen  candidates  who 
were  confirmed  on  August  1,  in  the  unpainted  wooden  church  built 
in  Langhorn's  incumbency.  The  Bishop  and  his  son  went  on  to 
Kingston  the  same  night. 

On  Thursday,  August  3,  confirmation  (sixty-six  candidates) 
was  held  in  the  first  St.  George's  Church  at  Kingston.  "The 
church,"  commented  the  Chaplain,  "is  a  long,  low,  blue  wooden 
building,  with  square  windows,  and  a  little  cupola,  or  steeple,  for 
the  bell,  like  the  thing  on  a  brewery,  placed  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
building.  They  are  taking  measures,  however,  to  build  a  new- 
one."^" 

2M  Charge  Delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec,  in  the  Year 
1820,  by  the  Right  Reverend  Jacobi  I>ord  Bishop  of  that  Diocese,  pp.  48. 
Copies  may  be  consulted  in  the  McCord  Museum  and  in  the  I-ibrary  of  Bishop'>s 
University,  Lennoxville. 

30Monntain,  Memoir  of  G.  J.  Mountain,  pp.  52-3.  Building  of  the  new 
church  was  begun  in  1826. 

The  issue  of  the  Kingston  Chronicle,  Aug.  1,  1820,  records  that:  "The 
Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec  left  this  place  this  morning  in  a  Batteau  for  Lower 
Canada." 
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By  Sunday,  August  6,  the  episcopal  party  had  reached  Brock- 
ville  where  a  large  confirmation  was  held  in  the  Court  House,  a  half 
finished,  high,  brick  building.  A  number  of  people  attended  from 
Augusta,  a  settlement  which  was  also  given  pastoral  care  by  the 
missionary  at  Brockville,  the  Reverend  John  Leeds. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  they  left  for  Perth, 
travelling  over  a  very  rough  road.  George  Mountain  remarked : 
"An  Irishman  in  the  service  of  Major  Powell  of  Perth,  being  asked 
by  his  master  how  he  had  got  along  upon  the  road  (with  a  waggon) 
replied,  that  he  had  got  along  pretty  well,  for  he  had  found  bottom 
in  every  place  but  one."^^  Services  at  Perth  were  being  held  in  the 
schoolhouse.^^  No  confirmation  took  place  as  the  missionary,  the 
Reverend  Michael  Harris  had  not  been  able  to  return  from  York, 
owing  to  an  accident  to  the  American  steam-boat  on  which  he  was 
coming  back  from  the  visitation. 

After  returning  from  Perth  the  Bishop  resumed  his  journey 
by  batteau  down  the  river.  He  went  ashore  at  Fort  Wellington 
(Prescott),  to  see  how  the  building  of  the  new  church  there  was 
progressing.  He  also  stopped  at  Matilda  to  encourage  the  people 
to  repair  the  church, — a  structure  originally  built  by  Lutherans  but 
made  over  to  the  Church  of  England,^ — and  to  prepare  for  the 
establishment  of  a  mission.  Fifty  persons  were  confirmed  at  the 
Reverend  J.  G.  Weagant's  church  at  Williamsburg  on  Friday, 
August  11.  The  last  confirmation  in  Upper  Canada,  sixty- five  per- 
sons, was  held,  probably  on  the  following  Sunday,  at  the  Reverend 
S.  J.  Mountain's  charge  at  Cornwall.  Fourteen  missions  had  been 
visited  in  the  Upper  Province. 

Salter  Mountain  then  joined  the  episcopal  party  which  travelled 
to  St.  Andrews,  where  a  class  of  thirteen  was  confirmed  in  the 
schoolhouse  on  Friday,  August  18.^^    The  author  of  Memoirs  of  a 

s^Ibid.,  p.  53. 

32When  the  school-house  was  built  the  understanding  was  that  when  a 
Church  of  England  minister  arrived  he  was  to  take  charge.  When  Harris 
came,  the  Rev.  William  Bell  (a  Presbyterian  Military  Chaplain),  was  teaching 
in  the  building  and  was  very  reluctant  to  vacate.  A  government  order  from 
Quebec  was  necessary  in  order  to  oust  Bell  and  place  Harris  in  possession  of 
the  school-house  and  in  charge  of  the  school  (vide  P.A.C.,  Can.  Pub.,  Chap.  C, 
65,  pp.  70-2,  Lt.  Col.  Cockburn,  to  Major  Powell,  Nov.  8,  1819).  Bell  later  related 
the  story  of  his  troubles  at  Perth  in  Hints  to  Emigrants,  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
from  Upper  Canada.,  by  the  Rev'd  William  Bell,  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Congregation,  Perth,  Upper  Canada.  The  Canadian  Magazine,  June,  1824, 
has  an  amusing  review  of  this  little  book. 

33The  list  is  in  the  Montreal  Diocesan  Archives. 
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Church  of  England  Missionary  makes  reference  to  this  service  but 
either  intentionally  or  by  mistake  he  has  combined  the  visits  of 
Stewart  (January,  1820)  and  the  Bishop,  into  one.^^ 

On  Sunday,  August  20,  150  were  confirmed  in  Christ  Church, 
Montreal, — evidence  of  the  assiduity  of  the  Rector,  the  Reverend 
John  Bethune,  who  had  assumed  charge  of  this  important  parish 
two  years  before  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven. The  new  church 
so  long  in  building  was,  according  to  George  J.  Mountain's  comment, 
"very  large  and  handsome,  but  not  in  so  good  taste  as  the  church  at 
Quebec. "^^  On  the  following  Tuesday  fourteen  clergy  assembled 
to  hear  Official  Mountain  preach  and  to  receive  the  Bishop's  charge. 

The  three  Mountains  then  hastened  on  to  Quebec,  where  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Langley  Mills  had  been  in  charge  during  the 
Rector's  absence.  Mills,  whose  commission  was  dated  October  12, 
1812,  had  seen  service  in  Portugal  during  the  War,  and  came  to 
Quebec  as  Chaplain  to  the  garrison  in  the  summer  of  1814.  For  a 
short  interval  after  George  J.  Mountain  went  as  missionary  to 
Fredericton  the  post  of  Evening  Lecturer  at  Quebec  was  vacant,  but 
in  1815  the  appointment  was  given  to  Mills  who  kept  it  until  shortly 
before  his  early  death,  August  15,  1832.'^^  From  1819  he  was  Sec- 
retary for  the  Diocesan  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  Secretary  also  of  the  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Advancement  of  Learning:  a  thankless,  and  for  a  time  a 
payless  position.    He  succeeded  Jenkins  as  Senior  Chaplain. 

On  September  26,  1820,  the  Bishop  announced  to  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  his  completion  of  the  tour  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  his  intention  to  wait  until  winter  when  the  roads 
would  be  better,  to  visit  the  remaining  missions  in  Lower  Canada.^^ 
His  son  George,  to  whose  pen  posterity  is  indebted  for  much  infor- 
mation about  the  Bishop's  later  life,  did  not  accompany  him.  Only 
a  few  scrappy  details  of  this  journey  have  been  preserved. 

Brief  reference  to  the  trip  is  contained  in  the  obituary  article 
reprinted  in  the  Christian  Sentinel  oi  \S27. 

The  last  two  visitations  cornprehendecl  a  visit  to  the  missions  at  the  upper 
end  of  Ivake  Erie,  which,  by  the  Route  which  the  Bishop  took,  are  scarcely 


34Abbott,  Philip  Musgrave,  pp.  16-17. 

35The  list  is  in  the  Montreal  Diocesan  Archives. 

'tfiMountain,  Memoir  of  O.  J.  Mountain,  p.  5(i. 

37A  Memorial  Tablet  to  the  Rev.  .1.  L.  Mills  is  in  (Quebec  Cathedral. 
38S.P.G.  Journals,  letter  of  Sept.  2(),  1820. 
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less  than  a  thousand  miles  from  Quehec.  There  were  also  considerable  lateral 
digressions  to  be  made,  besides  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Lower  Province,  which, 
in  1820,  was  reserved  for  winter-travelling,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience 
which  the  Bishop  suffered,  being  then  in  his  seventieth  year,  from  travelling 
in  the  light  but  common  and  rough  waggons  of  the  Country,  over  roads  in 
many  places  cross-laid  with  trees,  as  well  as  from  the  extreme  heat,  and  the 
torment  of  the  mosquitoes,  in  particular  situations  where  they  swarm.  During 
this  winter  circuit,  which  lay  chiefly  through  the  eastern  townships  of  Lower 
Canada,  where  the  population  is  entirely  Protestant,  the  Bishop  preached 
ten  times  in  less  than  three  weeks.39 

In  a  letter  to  his  eldest  son  the  Bishop  supplied  further  comment 
on  the  last  visitation  of  Lower  Canada. 

Between  the  7th  of  February  and  the  3^1  of  this  month,  I  completed  my 
Visitation  by  going  thro'  the  New  Townships  near  the  line  45,  &  by  confirming 
at  every  place  (ten  in  number)  at  which  a  Clergyman  is  established.  And  I 
preached  at  each  of  these  places  an  extemporaneous  sermon.^o  There  was 
considerable  exertion  required  to  accomplish  this.  It  was  necessary  previously 
to  fix  the  time  for  each  Confirmation — and  I  was  impeded,  first  by  a  heavy 
Rain  at  Sorel,  which  spoiled  the  roads  as  far  as  St.  John's  (50  miles),  &  then 
by  successive  falls  of  Snow,  which  nearly  obliterated  them,  thro'  the  whole  of 
the  Townships.  I  did,  however,  accomplish  my  object,  &  confirmed  at  every 
place  upon  the  day  appointed.  I  went  with  hired  horses,  &  drivers,  &  took 
with  me  only  Paine.  ...  I  had  a  cold  during  the  whole  journey;  but,  except 
for  a  few  hours,  I  was  never  ill.  The  new  Churches  rising  every  where,  & 
the  neat  and  handsome  manner  in  which  several  of  them  are  finished  gratified 
me  greatly;  &  the  Country  itself,  even  in  winter,  is  most  beautiful,  .  .  .  The 
whole  journey  was  about  600  miles.^i 

Before  setting  out  for  Upper  Canada  in  the  summer  of  1820, 
comprehensive  lists  of  questions  concerning  the  condition  of  each 
mission  were  sent  according  to  the  usual  custom,  to  incumbents 
throughout  the  Diocese.  The  following  copies  are  kept  in  the  Mon- 
treal Diocesan  Archives — Montreal,  St.  Andrews,  Chambly,  St. 
Johns,  Caldwell  and  Christie  Manor,  and  St.  Armand  for  Lower 
Canada;  Augusta  for  Upper  Canada. 

39The  Christian  Sentinel,  Jan.-Feb.,  1827. 

40ln  Travels  through  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  North  America  in 
the  Years  1806,  1801  and  1808,  the  author,  John  Lambert,  wrote:  "The  Pro- 
testant Bishop  of  Quebec  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  abilities,  and  a  most  eloqiumt 
and  masterly  preacher,  but  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him.  His 
salary  is  £3500  per  annum,  and  he  preaches  two  sermons  annually"  (vol.  I, 
p.  351).  This  latter  ill-natured  remark  was  incorrect  on  two  counts.  The 
Bishop's  salary  at  the  time  was  £2000.  It  is  certain,  as  well,  that  his  Lordship 
preached  frequently  while  on  visitations,  although  he  may  have  been  rarely 
heard  at  the  Cathedral.  Lambert  made  his  journey  when  Jacob  Mountain 
was  absent  in  England. 

41Q.D.A.,  Miscellaneous  Papers,  Jacob  Mountain  to  J.  H.  B.  Mountain, 
March  25,  1821. 
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At  Sorel,  the  mission  of  the  Reverend  John  Jackson,  twenty- 
two  were  confirmed ;  at  Chambly  where  the  Reverend  Edw^ard 
Parkin  was  placed  there  was  a  class  of  twenty-four,  and  the  same 
number  was  presented  by  the  Reverend  W.  D.  Baldwyn  of  St. 
Johns.  The  Reverend  Micajah  Townsend  had  gathered  forty-two 
candidates  for  the  confirmation  on  February  15,  1821,  at  Noyan, 
part  of  Caldwell  and  Christie  Manors.  These  three  latter  churches, 
built  of  stone,  brick,  and  wood  respectively  were  inspected  by  the 
Bishop  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  and  the  last  time.  At  St.  Paul's 
Philipsburg  thirty-six  were  confirmed  on  February  16,  w^hile  on 
February  18,  twenty-four  of  the  Reverend  James  Reid's  candidates 
from  St.  Armand  East,  and  thirty-one  of  the  Reverend  C.  C. 
Cotton's  from  the  Township  of  Dunham  received  the  rite  in  Trinity 
Church,  Frelighsburg.  The  Bishop  then  proceeded  to  Hatley,  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Johnson's  station,  where  ten  were  confirmed,  and 
to  Eaton  where  there  were  thirteen  candidates.  Visits  were  paid  to 
Drummondville  where  the  Reverend  Samuel  S.  Wood  was  just 
beginning  w^ork,  and  to  the  old  Parish  of  Three  Rivers,  supervised 
for  many  years  by  the  Reverend  Robert  Short,  but  no  record 
remains  of  confirmations  at  either  place. '^^  On  the  whole  tour  of 
the  Canadas  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  were  confirmed. 

A  large  section  of  his  Diocese  which  Bishop  Mountain  never 
visited  was  that  of  Gaspe,  along  the  coast  of  which  many  Protestant 
fishermen  were  settled.  As  early  as  1801  the  people  of  Paspebiac 
on  Chaleur  Bay  had  written  directly  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  for  a  clergyman.  The  Bishop  approved  of  the 
idea  and  supported  the  petition  but  nothing  came  of  it.^^  In  those 
barren  years  from  1800  to  1815  the  Society  even  found  difficulty  in 
obtaining  men  to  go  to  the  older  and  more  thickly  settled  parts  of 
the  Canadas. 

hVom  time  to  time  the  spiritual  plight  of  the  Gaspesians  was 
brought  to  the  episcopal  notice.  In  1807,  the  Bishop  who  was  then 
in  England  received  a  letter  from  Sewell  containing  an  enclosure 

'i2The  numbers  of  confirmed  persons  on  the  winter  tour  were  jotted  down 
l)y  the  Bisliop  on  a  sheet  of  paper  jireserved  in  the  Montreal  Diocesan  Arcliives. 
Althouf^h  no  numbers  are  given  for  Drunuuondville  and  Three  Rivers  it  wo\dd 
appear  from  the  Bishop's  letter  to  his  son  (vide  supra)  that  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation was  in  fact  administered  in  all  the  missions. 

"i^Vidn  chap,  xr,  p.  109;  also  Q.D.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  28,  p.  9,  Mountain 
to  S.P.G.,  June  25,  1803. 
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from  Judge  Crawford  of  Gaspc,  asking  for  a  clergyman  to  be  sent. 
In  seeking  Milnes's  assistance  in  the  case  the  Bishop  recalled  the 
earlier  attempt  to  place  a  missionary  at  Gaspe  and  implied  that  the 
reason  for  its  failure  was  that  an  Independent  missionary,  an 
associate  of  the  Reverend  Clarke  P)entom,  had  established  himself 
there  at  that  time.  The  project  of  sending  a  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  missionary  was  therefore  dropped. A 
similar  fate  met  the  proposal  of  1807.  On  January  8,  1813,  a 
certain  Henry  Johnston  sent  to  the  Bishop  from  Douglastown  a  • 
long  letter,  describing  the  industry,  trade,  and  population  of  the 
district,  and  requesting  in  the  most  earnest  terms  that  clergy  and 
teachers  should  be  sent.^^    Once  again  the  project  failed. 

In  the  spring  of  1819,  while  the  Bishop  was  in  England,  the 
Reverend  John  Suddard  was  adopted  by  the  Society  and  placed  at 
his  Lordship's  disposal.*^  Suddard  arrived  in  Quebec  in  the  follow- 
ing September  and  was  licensed  to  Gaspe  in  October,  the  first 
Anglican  clergyman  to  be  stationed  in  that  extensive  region.  For 
the  next  two  years  he  laboured  with  some  success  in  the  fishing 
villages  extending  from  Gaspe  Bay  to  Paspebiac,  and  promoted 
the  building  of  at  least  two  small  churches. 

The  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Knagg  in 
Quebec  in  1820  presented  a  problem  to  the  Bishop.  The  latter's 
characteristic  comment  on  Knagg  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Society's 
minutes:  "The  Bishop  believes  him  to  be  a  worthy  pious  man  and 
well  versed  in  the  Scriptures  but  he  has  a  great  want  of  respect- 
abiUty  of  appearance,  such  a  clownish  simplicity  of  manners  and 
so  total  an  ignorance  of  the  world  that  it  can  only  be  among  people 
all  of  whom  are  of  the  lowest  Order  that  there  can  be  any  possibility 
of  success  in  his  Ministry.  Such  a  situation  there  is  in  the  district 
of  Gaspe.  Another  Minister  in  addition  to  Mr.  Suddard  is  greatly 
wanted  on  those  populous  &  extensive  shores."^'  After  staying  for 
a  short  time  at  Stanstead  and  for  a  shorter  period  at  Riviere  du 
Loup  en  Haut,  Knagg  set  out  for  Gaspe  in  August,  1821.  He  was 
licensed  to  Perce. 

44Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  3,  p.  53,  Mountain  to  Milnes,  May  3,  1807. 
45Stuart,  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  pp.  155-63.    The  letter  quoted 
by  Stuart  is  in  the  Q.D.A. 

46Q.D.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  28,  p.  31,  minutes  of  S.P.G.,  April  16,  1819. 
4 'Ibid.,  Series  D,  Folder  5,  Mountain  to  S.P.G.,  Dec.  26,  1820. 
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On  April  24,  1822,  the  Bishop  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie:  "My  Lord: — As  I  have,  for  some  time,  had  two  clergy- 
men established  in  the  District  of  Gaspe,  I  have  an  earnest  desire 
to  visit  that  part  of  my  Diocese,  in  the  course  of  the  approaching 
summer ;  but  I  find  so  many  difficulties  opposed  to  this  undertaking, 
that  unless  your  Excellency  will  be  so  good  as  to  afford  me  some 
facilities  for  the  accomplishing  of  my  object,  I  fear  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  abandon  it."^^ 

Dalhousie  replied  that  he  had  no  vessel  at  his  disposal,  but 
that  a  government  vessel  was  stationed  at  Halifax,  under  the  control 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  protection 
of  the  fisheries.  He  promised  to  write  to  Sir  James  Kempt  on  the 
subject. Kempt  answered  that  he  would  like  to  assist,  but  that 
Bathurst  had  requisitioned  the  vessel,  the  Chehucto  by  name,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  send  it  to  Quebec. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Knagg  was  succeeding  no  better  at  Paspebiac 
(whither  he  had  been  sent,  rather  than  to  Perce)  than  he  had  at 
other  missions,  and  the  Bishop  ordered  him  to  return  to  England, 
giving  him  at  the  same  time  a  year's  grace  so  as  not  to  work  any 
unnecessary  hardship  on  the  erring  missionary. In  addition,  it 
was  decided  at  Quebec  that  Gaspe  should  be  visited  at  last,  not  by 
the  Bishop  but  by  his  son,  Archdeacon  G.  J.  Mountain.  The  latter 
made  the  journey  by  the  schooner  Two  Brothers,  with  very  cramped 
accommodation,  and  arrived  at  St.  George's  Cove,  nine  miles  up 
Gaspe  Bay  on  August  24,  1824.  Here  in  the  afternoon  the  Arch- 
deacon fpreached  in  French,  in  a  little  Methodist  chapel,  two  un- 
precedented events  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  He  then  proceeded 
across  the  Bay  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Suddard  lived  and  where  a 
new  church  had  been  built.  He  admired  the  music  and  the  singing, 
chiefly  conducted  by  one  family,  "which  supplies  a  female  and  three 
male  voices,  a  flute,  violoncello,  and  a  violin. "'^^    Mai  Bay,  Perce, 

48P.A.C.,  Chaplaincy  Book  C.  ()5,  p.  18(),  Mountain  to  Dalhousie,  April 
24,  1822. 

49Q.D.A.,  Series  C.  vol.  8,  p.  11,  Dalhousie  to  Mountain,  April  25,  1822. 
r.op.A.C,  Chaplaincy  Book  C.  65,  pp.  192-3,  Kenii)t  to  Darling,  May  29, 
1822. 

•'iiStuart,  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  pp.  30(5-7. 

■'■i/hi<l.,  pp.  3r)7-71;  Mountain,  Memoir  of  (7.  ./.  Mountain,  {)]).  ()8-79. 
Portions  of  tiic  Journal  (Icscribinp;  lliis  journey  arc  in  Ih"  Quebec  Diocesan 
Archives.  Parts  of  it  are  quoted  by  Stuart,  and  further  extracts  were  made 
by  A.  W.  Mountain  in  the  Memoir  of  his  father.    The  only  remaining  section 
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and  L'Anse  a  Beau-fils  were  then  visited,  and  several  days  were 
spent  at  Paspebiac.  A  church  was  nearly  finished  at  that  place,  and 
the  frame  of  another  had  been  erected  at  New  Carlisle.  Suddard 
took  the  opportunity  of  crossing  Chaleur  Bay  and  visiting  settle- 
ments on  the  opposite  shore,  then  in  the  Diocese  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Apart  from  mentioning  one  or  two  peculiarities  in  the  way  in  which 
Knagg  rendered  the  service,  the  Archdeacon  made  no  further  refer- 
ences to  the  unfortunate  missionary  in  his  journal.  The  return 
journey  to  Quebec  was  made  by  proceeding  along  Chaleur  Bay  to 
the  Restigouche  River,  travelling  up  this  river  and  the  River 
Matapedia  by  canoe,  and  portaging  across  to  the  St.  Lawrence  on 
foot.  Several  boat  trips  were  made  before  the  Archdeacon  arrived 
at  his  home. 

In  the  following  year  Suddard  was  also  dismissed,  so  that  the 
early  stages  of  missionary  work  in  Gaspe  were  fraught  with  great 
difficulty.  Bishop  Stewart  informed  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  November  18,  1825,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
destitute  state  of  the  mission  of  Gaspe,  he  had  sent  the  Reverend 
William  Hough  there  after  consultation  with  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Sir  Francis  Burton. 

It  is  apparent  that  during  the  last  six  years  of  Jacob  Mountain's 
episcopate,  neither  he,  his  visiting  missionary  nor  his  archdeacons, 
spared  themselves  in  extending  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England 
throughout  the  vast  extent  of  the  old  Diocese  of  Quebec.  The 
record  of  the  untiring  labours  of  these  men,  combined  with  the 
stories  of  individual  missionary  priests,  shows  that  the  Anglican 
system,  while  less  flexible  than  that  of  the  Methodists,  could  yet 
adapt  itself  successfully  to  the  needs  of  a  pioneer  society. 

of  the  manuscript  of  the  journal  has  been  printed  in  the  1941-2  Report  of  the 
Quebec  Provincial  Archives,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  A.  R.  Kelley. 

53S.P.G.,  Journals,  Stewart  to  S.P.G.,  Nov.  18,  1826. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


THE  EPISCOPAL  SUCCESSION 

"pxETAILED  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Bishop's 
ineffectual  efforts,  particularly  on  the  occasions  of  his  two 
visits  to  England,  to  resign  his  Diocese,  on  a  suitable  pension.  Each 
time,  by  refusing  to  pay  the  Bishop  a  pension  which  he  considered 
adequate,  the  government  made  his  resignation  impossible,  although 
they  twice  raised  the  episcopal  stipend.  When  in  1817  the 
Bishop  pleaded  advancing  years  as  a  reason  for  resigning,  it  was 
proposed  by  Bishop  Tomline  that  a  division  of  the  Diocese  might 
relieve  the  strain.  This  proposal  was  turned  down  by  Bishop 
Mountain.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1823  the  Bishop  resumed  with  Bathurst  the 
subject  of  his  resignation.  He  recalled  his  attempt  to  resign  in 
1817,  stating  that  the  reasons  then  given  for  wishing  to  do  so  were 
more  applicable  at  the  time  of  writing  as  he  was  now  seventy-three 
years  old.  Arguments  were  put  forward  for  a  larger  pension  than 
government  had  heretofore  been  willing  to  promise.  In  conclusion 
he  expressed  his  wish  to  return  to  England  in  the  summer,  so  that 
a  successor  could  be  consecrated  to  come  out  in  the  fall.-  The  letter 
containing  his  proft'ered  resignation  was  taken  to  England  by  Charles 
James  Stewart,  who  returned  to  the  Homeland  that  year  on  Clergy 
Reserve  business.^ 

A  communication  written  from  London  on  the  following  June 
7,  unsigned,  but  perhaps  from  Stewart  or  from  J.  H.  B.  Mountain, 
the  Bishop's  eldest  son,  told  of  difficulties  that  had  arisen.  The 
writer  had  waited  on  Canning  and  Bathurst.  The  latter  said  that 
Jacob  Mountain  could  come  back  on  the  following  terms — £1,500 
pension  (half  the  present  salary),  the  other  half  to  be  applied  to 
establish  a  suffragan  or  suffragans,  not  being  bishops.'*  Bathurst 
promised  also  to  write  the  Governor  to  ask  the  Assembly  to  provide 
for  the  Bishop,  and  that  a  portion  of  such  pension  should  be  con- 
tinued to  the  widow.    'I'he  Archbishop,  the  letter  concluded,  strongly 

iSee  chap,  xx,  p.  201. 

2P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  167,  part  ii,  pp.  482-4,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  Mar. 
25,  1823. 

-See  chap.  xvt. 

''By  "Suffragan"  Bathurst  meant  "Archdeacon."  See  Bishopthorpe 
Papers,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  March  28,  1826. 
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objected  to  bishops  without  sees,  and  was  not  favourable  to  the 
appointment  of  a  suffragan  bishop  or  a  coadjutor.  ParHament  would 
not  provide  for  a  retired  bishop.^ 

The  Bishop  thereupon  wrote  to  Bathurst  expressing  his  disap- 
pointment at  the  smallness  of  the  pension  offered,  and  the  mode  of 
providing  for  Mrs.  Mountain.  He  reminded  Bathurst  that  judges, 
in  England,  were  permitted  to  retire  after  fifteen  years  service  on 
two-thirds  of  their  salaries,  and  asked  why  bishops  could  not  do  so 
after  twice  that  length  of  service.  Chief  Justices  Osgoode  and 
Livius,  after  very  short  terms,  retired  on  two-thirds  of  their  salaries. 
He  recalled  that  Bathurst,  in  1816,  had  at  first  proposed  a  retiring 
allowance  of  £1,500,  even  although  the  Bishop's  stipend  at  that 
time  was  only  £2,400.  Finally  he  repudiated  the  rumour,  which 
had  apparently  been  reported  to  Bathurst,  that  he  was  in  good  health 
and  was  only  seeking  a  pretext  to  retire.  His  health,  so  he  said, 
w^as  not  good,  but  his  application  to  retire  was  based  on  the  simple 
conviction  that  a  man  of  seventy-three  years  of  age  could  not 
effectively  administer  such  a  huge  Diocese.® 

Meanwhile  Bathurst  wrote  on  December  3,  1823,  regretting 
the  Bishop's  illness,  and  saying  that  he  had  instructed  Dalhousie 
to  grant  his  correspondent  a  year's  leave  of  absence.'^  He  acknow- 
ledged the  foregoing  letter  of  December  15  on  March  3,  1824,  but 
stated  that  he  would  defer  any  decision  on  the  question  of  the  pen- 
sion until  the  Bishop's  arrival.^ 

On  June  15,  1824,  the  Bishop  replied  with  unaccustomed 
brevity :  ''Your  Lordship  will  pardon  me,  that,  at  my  time  of  life,  & 
with  my  infirmities,  I  cannot  undertake  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
in  utter  uncertainty  whether  I  shall  be  enabled  to  remain  at  home ; 
that  I  cannot  leave  my  Diocese,  without  knowing  that  my  place 
will  be  supplied.  .  .  . 

For  myself,  my  Lord,  if  my  services  of  thirty-one  years,  are 
not  sufficiently  considerable  to  afford  me  a  fair  claim  to  be  satisfied, 
before  I  leave  this  Country,  respecting  my  resignation  ...  I  must 
die  at  my  post.'"-^ 

5P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  170,  part  m,  pp.  495-6,  (?)  to  Mountain,  June  7, 
1823. 

elbid.,  vol.  167,  part  ii,  pp.  484-8,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  Dec.  15,  1823. 
7Bishopthorpe  Papers,  Bathurst  to  Mountain,  Dec.  8,  1823. 
^Ibid.,  Bathurst  to  Mountain,  March  5,  1824. 

9P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  170,  part  iii,  pp.  489-93,  Mountain  to  Bathurst, 
June  15,  1824. 
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On  the  same  day  he  remonstrated  with  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, saying  that  he  could  not  understand  why  he  could  not  retire 
after  thirty-one  years  when  two  West  Indian  bishops  were  to  be 
permitted  to  do  so  after  twelve  years,  and  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
could  do  likewise  after  fifteen  years. ^° 

In  the  following  spring,  however,  the  Bishop  capitulated.  He 
wrote  to  Bathurst  that  if  his  health  permitted  it  he  would  like  to 
return  to  England,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  for  a  frigate  for  the 
use  of  himself  and  his  party — Mrs.  Mountain,  his  daughter,  and 
three  servants. The  frigate  Herald,  Sir  Henry  Leeke,  Com- 
mander, arrived  after  the  Bishop's  death,  but  in  October  the  ship 
took  Mrs.  Mountain,  her  son  Armine,  and  her  daughter  back  to 
England. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  part  of  the  reason  why  the  Bishop 
consented  to  return  in  1825,  still  in  partial  uncertainty  about  his 
pension,  was  that  he  had  heard  that  Charles  James  Stew^art  v/as 
willing  to  be  appointed  to  Upper  Canada,  and  would  consent  to  act 
for  him  in  Lower  Canada,  at  a  government  salary  of  llflOQ}'' 

Even  before  Stewart's  first  arrival  in  Canada,  Bishop  Mountain 
had  thought  of  him  as  a  possible  successor.  When  attempting  to 
resign  on  his  first  visit  to  England  he  wrote  to  Canning:  "If  H.M. 
should  be  pleased  to  admit  my  pretensions,  a  favourable  opportunity 
now  appears  to  present  itself  for  providing  a  Successor  in  the  Sec 
of  Quebec  in  the  person  of  the  hon'ble  Charles  Stev/art,  a  brother 
of  Lord  Galloway,  who  is  actually  soon  going  out  to  Canada  to  take 
a  situation  there  as  a  private  clergyman. "^^ 

During  the  Bishop's  second  absence,  Stewart  applied  for  the 
position,  as  he  had  heard  that  Mountain  was  resigning,  but  he  was 
not  greatly  disappointed  when  he  heard  that  his  Lordship  was 
going  back  to  Canada.  "I  wished  to  be  Bishop  chiefly  that  I  might 
do  much  good,"  was  his  simple  comment.^^ 

loQ.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  3,  p.  46,  Mountain  to  Manners  Sutton,  June  16, 
1824. 

iiBishopthorpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Bathurst,  March  7,  1826. 
i2Mountain,  Memoirs  of  A.  8.  H.  Mountain,  p.  60. 

13Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  8,  p.  53,  memorandum  in  Jacob  Mountain's  hand, 
March  28,  1825. 

i4/6ic?.,  vol.  3,  p.  66,  Mountain  to  Canning,  June  6,  1807. 

15P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  160,  part  iv,  pp.  926-8,  Stewart  to  Goulhurn,  Oct. 
8,  1818. 
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Again  he  renewed  his  appHcation  in  1821  as  he  had  apparently 
been  informed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  latter's  intention  to  return  to 
England  in  the  following  year.^*^  But  in  the  autumn  the  Bishop 
wrote  that  he  could  not  leave  the  next  spring,  and  would  wait  until 
early  in  1823.  "I  trust,"  his  Lordship  concluded,  "(tho'  J  do  not 
again  express  myself  confidently),  that  I  shall  then,  if  it  please  God 
to  spare  my  life,  be  prepared  to  go  home;  if  otherwise,  the  See  will 
sooner  be  vacant  for  you."^" 

The  letter  of  March  25,  1823,  containing  the  Bishop's  desire 
to  resign  was  taken  to  England  by  Stewart  himself,  and  in  due 
course  the  latter  once  again  applied  to  succeed. Horton,  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  asked  Stewart  frankly  to  state  the  terms  on 
which  he  would  accept  the  office  of  coadjutor  during  Mountain's 
lifetime.  Horton  offered  £1,000  plus  a  Council  seat  at  £100,  assum- 
ing that  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  would  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  £300  which  Stewart  was  already  receiving  as  visit- 
ing missionary.^^  The  latter  accepted  the  proposal  expressing  the 
hope  that  in  time  the  salary  would  be  raised,  and  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  Rectory  of  Orton  Longville,  a  living  which 
added  nearly  £200  to  his  income  after  a  curate  had  been  paid  and 
other  expenses  met.^"  The  Bishop  wrote  once  more  to  Stewart 
explaining  his  delay  in  leaving  Quebec  and  avowing  that  he  Vvas 
not  trifling  with  his  correspondent.-^ 

From  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  in  July,  1825,  Stewart  applied 
to  Bathurst  for  the  last  time.--  The  application  was  favourably 
received.  He  sailed  to  England  and  was  consecrated  second  Bishop 
of  Quebec  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  January  1,  1826.  He  continued  to 
receive  a  salary  of  £3,000,  but  gave  up  the  Rectory  of  Orton 
Longville. 

The  proposed  division  of  the  Diocese  into  the  Dioceses  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  a  move  considered  as  far  back  as  1793, 

^^Ibid.,  vol.  159,  p.  497,  Stewart  to  Goulburn,  July  21,  1821. 
17Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol  7,  p.  129,  Mountain  to  Stewart,  Nov.  21.  1821. 
isP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  167,  p.  503,  Stewart  to  Bathurst,  May  13,  1823. 
19Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  8,  p.  43,  Horton  to  Stewart,  June  14,  1824. 
20P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  170,  pp.  671-2,  Stewart  to  Horton,  June  17,  1824. 
21Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  8,  Mountain  to  Stewart,  June  16,  1824. 
22P,A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  174,  pp.  483-4,  Stewart  to  Bathurst,  July  4,  1825. 
23Lincoln  Diocesan  Record  OfTice,  Reg.  40/F  344. 
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caused  tiutterings  in  the  breast  of  John  Strachan  and  indeed  of 
George  J.  Mountain.  When  Strachan  was  in  England  in  1824  he 
urged  the  matter  before  the  Bishop  of  London  and  suppUed  the 
latter  with  his  credentials  for  the  ofifice  of  Bishop  of  Upper 
Canada.-"*  His  desire  to  return  to  England  in  1825,  a  desire  that 
Bishop  Mountain  frustrated,  was  prompted  by  the  wish  to  prosecute 
the  matter  more  vigorously.  Writing  to  Sir  George  Arthur  many 
years  after,  Strachan  related  that  in  1825  Bathurst  had  the  thought 
of  dividing  the  Diocese,  but  that  the  division  did  not  take  place  as 
opposition  to  any  diminution  of  salary  was  made  by  Bishop 
Stewart's  powerful  friends  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Darnley  and 
others. ^-^  This  may  indeed  have  been  the  case,  for  Stewart  himself, 
apparently,  was  in  favour  of  a  division.-^  Commenting  on  the  par- 
tition both  of  Diocese  and  salary,  A.  N.  Bethune  states  in  his 
Memoir  of  Bishop  Strachan : 

Why  this  very  reasonable  proposition — which  would  have  been  so  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  in  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Stewart,  was  not  ultimately  carried 
out,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain.  It  was  felt  by  Dr.  Strachan,  when  the 
time  so  soon  arrived  for  putting  it  into  practical  operation,  that  strange 
influences  were  at  work  to  extinguish  all  hope  of  his  own  elevation  to  the 
proposed  new  See, — his  claims  to  which  the  united  voice  of  Churchmen  in 
Upper  Canada  would  affirm  to  be  paramount.  With  this  opinion  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Colonial  Minister  concurred;  but  how  it  came 
to  be  counteracted,  and  the  necessary  division  of  the  Diocese  suspended,  it 
is  better  not  to  attempt  to  account  for.27 

It  may  be  accounted  for  sufficiently,  however,  by  Strachan's  ex- 
planation, given  above,  and  by  Bishop  Mountain's  resolve  that 
Strachan  should  not  be  made  a  Bishop. 

Archdeacon  Mountain,  whom  the  Bishop  was  so  determined 
should  go  to  England  on  Clergy  Reserve  business  in  1825,  was 
indeed  destined  by  his  father  to  succeed  him  at  Quebec  (if  the 
division  were  made),  as  Stewart  wished  to  go  to  Upper  Canada. 
But  apart  from  presenting  the  government  with  his  qualifications 
the  Archdeacon  did  not  ])ress  liis  candidature.  It  was  presently 
arranged  that  Jacob  Mountain  sliould  continue  to  be  Bishop  of 

24S.P.G.  Archives,  Fulham  Papers,  Strachan  to  Ilowley,  June  7,  1824. 
25S.P.G.  Archives,  Strachan  to  Arthur,  May  4,  1838. 

?fiP.A.C.,  Scries  Q,  vol.  .330,  pp.  173-4,  Stewart  to  Strachan,  Dec.  13,  1823. 
27Bethiine,  Memoir  of  Bishop  Strachan,  j)p.  100-1. 
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Quebec  under  a  new  patent — the  Diocese  covering  only  Lower 
Canada — and  that  Dr.  Stewart  should  be  consecrated  for  Upper 
Canada,  on  the  agreement  that  the  latter  should  administer  Lower 
Canada  as  well  if  Mountain's  health  did  not  permit  his  doing  it 
himself.  The  Bishop's  death,  however,  prevented  the  project  being 
put  into  force.  All  the  contestants  in  this  little  ecclesiastical 
struggle  eventually  became  bishops, — Stewart  in  1826,  Mountain  in 
1836,  and  Strachan  in  1839. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


THE  BISHOP  IN  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

JACOB  MOUNTAIN  took  great  pains  with  the  training  of  his 
children  and  spent  upon  them  without  stint  the  ample  stipend 
which  he  enjoyed  from  the  government.  He  spared  no  efforts  to 
procure  the  promotion  of  his  sons.  In  return  they  repaid  him  with 
an  affection  bordering  upon  worship.  Armine  Mountain  wrote  of 
his  father  as  "the  most  princely-minded,  the  most  highly  gifted,  the 
kindest,  noblest,  most  strictly  upright,  simple-hearted  human  being 
I  have  ever  seen."^  George  Jehoshaphat  Mountain,  baptized,  con- 
firmed, ordained  to  the  diaconate  and  priesthood,  and  married  by  his 
father, — the  latter's  amanuensis,  chaplain,  companion  on  visitations, 
and  unwearied  servant  as  archdeacon,  has  inscribed  in  the  Memoir 
reprinted  in  the  first  copy  of  the  Christian  Sentinel,  1827,  an  equally 
enthusiastic  and  sincere  account  of  Jacob  Mountain's  character.  The 
same  extraordinary  warmth  of  feeling  that  bound  the  father  to  the 
family  was  also  shared  by  the  mother  and  was  manifested  in  rela- 
tions between  the  children  themselves.  Mrs.  Mountain's  shadowy 
figure  moves  in  and,  out  of  the  Bishop's  private  correspondence. 
She  provided  material  care  for  a  large  family,  ably  managed  the 
domestic  concerns  of  a  periodically  uprooted  household,  and  as  co- 
heiress with  her  sisters  of  Little  Bardfield  Hall,  a  Wale  possession 
for  centuries,  she  was  able  to  hold  her  own  in  Quebec  society, 
and  was  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Governors'  wives  in  the  provin- 
cial capital.  William  Berczy  the  artist  found  her  "une  fenime  tres 
comme  il  faut  et  d'une  conversation  tres  agreable."^  On  one  of 
the  rare  occasions  in  later  life  when  the  Bishop  exercised  the  Muse 
he  addressed  a  little  poem  to  his  wife,  January  1,  1815.^  John 
vStrachan  paid  her  a  graceful  tribute  in  his  memorial  sermon  preached 
not  long  after  the  Bishop's  death.  Her  last  years  were  spent  near 
her  two  clergyman  sons  in  England,  where  she  died,  April  13,  1836, 
aged  seventy-eight. 

Neither  with  his  fellow  bishops  in  North  America  nor  with 
his  own  clergy,  John  vStuart  excepted,  was  Jacob  Mountain  on  terms 
of  clf)se  intimacy.    P)ishop  Inglis  was  a  correspondent  during  the 

1  Mountain,  Memoirs  of  A.  S.  II.  Mountain,  p.  fiO. 

^Rapport  d<>  L' Archiviste  dc  la   Province  do  Qu<§he(',  I9i()-1,  p.  49. 

'<I/ii)rary  of  Bisliop's  University,  Lcnnoxville,  Nicoils-Mountain  Papers. 
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early  years,  and  his  account  of  diocesan  administration  in  Nova 
Scotia  was  undoubtedly  of  some  aid  to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec.  But 
the  two  men  never  met,  and  before  long  all  connection  between  them 
ceased.  Bishop  Hobart  of  New  York  wrote  at  least  once  to  Jacob 
Mountain,  but  the  latter  had  little  interest  in  church  events  in 
"Foreign  America."  He  planned  to  sail  from  New  York  when 
making  his  second  visit  to  England,  but  the  plan  was  not  carried 
out. 

An  early  acquaintance  was  made  however  with  John  Stuart, 
missionary  at  Kingston  and  Bishop's  Commissary  in  Upper  Canada. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  visitations  the  Bishop  stayed  at  the  latter's 
house.  He  extended  his  patronage  to  Stuart's  family  in  the  same 
degree  as  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Tomline-  for  his  own.  For 
many  years  John  Stuart  was  the  Bishop's  agent  for  the  purchase  of 
butter  for  the  Mountain  household  at  Quebec.  Matters  of  domestic 
and  diocesan  concern  are  humorously  mingled  in  their  letters.  The 
correspondence  betw^een  the  two  men,  preserved  in  the  Ontario 
Diocesan  Archives  at  Kingston,  reveals  the  fact  that  John  Stuart 
possessed  a  personality  of  great  charm  and  simplicity,  and  that  Jacob 
Mountain  recognized  to  the  full  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  Com- 
missary. 

The  Bishop  held  a  favourable  opinion  of  Richard  Pollard, 
and  of  Robert  Addison,  two  of  the  pioneer  Upper  Canadian  clergy. 
At  one  time  he  did  express  the  opinion  that  Addison  was  not  over- 
inclined  to  exert  himself.  He  found  it  hard  to  be  patient  with  the 
rough-hewn  but  faithful  John  Langhorn,  and  in  return  the  latter 
entertained  no  high  regard  for  his  elegant  and  cultured  Diocesan. 
The  clash  of  personalities  between  Jacob  Mountain  and  John 
Strachan  was  unfortunate  in  its  consequences.  The  Bishop  seems 
never  to  have  forgotten  Strachan's  insubordination  in  the  matter  of 
the  appointment  to  York,  and  was  inclined  to  be  fearful  of  the 
latter's  adventurous  and  vigorous  disposition.  Strachan,  while 
privately  strongly  critical  of  Jacob  Mountain's  qualifications  for  the 
work  of  a  missionary  bishop,  made  public  recognition,  in  his  mem- 
orial sermon,  of  the  Bishop's  achievements  for  the  Church  in  the 
Canadas. 

Among  the  clergy  of  Lower  Canada.  Charles  James  Stewart 
commended  himself  highly  to  the  Bishop,  not  only  because  of  his 
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admirably  devoted  record  as  missionary  but  because  of  his  aristo- 
cratic birth.  From  1807  on,  as  has  been  shown,  the  Bishop  looked 
upon  Stewart  as  his  successor  in  the  See  of  Quebec. 

George  Tomline,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  later  of  Winchester, 
was  Jacob  Mountain's  life-long  friend.  To  him  the  latter  turned 
for  advice  and  direction  in  many  emergencies,  although  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln's  political  influence  was  greatly  lessened  after  Pitt's 
death  in  1806.  No  other  individual  exercised  a  stronger  influence 
on  Jacob  Mountain's  life.  It  may  have  been  that  the  state  which 
was  maintained  by  the  first  Bishop  of  Quebec,  a  state  which  ren- 
dered necessary  the  latter's  disproportionate  interest  in  his  own 
stipend  and  pension,  originated  in  a  desire  to  reflect  in  Canada  the 
episcopal  pomp  of  Lincoln.  Nothing  that  touched  Quebec  lacked 
interest  for  Bishop  Tomline.  He  cared  for  the  Mountain  sons ; 
he  followed  the  political  situation  through  his  friend's  letters; 
he  urged  clergy  to  go  to  the  Canadas;  he  assisted  the  church  build- 
ing fund.  The  missionary  outreach  of  his  Diocese  was  not  limited 
to  Quebec  alone.  Thomas  Fanshawe  Middleton,  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  be  Bishop  of  Calcutta  through  Tomline's  interest,  was 
examined  for  Holy  Orders  by  Jacob  Mountain  when  the  latter  was 
examining  Chaplain.  Tomline  wrote  to  Mountain  in  1814:  '*I  at- 
tended the  consecration  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  who  sailed  early 
in  June  ....  I  feel  confident  that  my  recommendation  of  Bishops 
for  the  East  &  West  will  be  remembered  among  my  good  deeds. 

In  Quebec,  Jacob  Mountain's  closest  friends  were  Jonathan 
Sewell  and  Herman  Witsius  Ryland.  With  both  men  the  Bishop 
had  manifold  relations  throughout  his  whole  episcopate.  Jonathan 
Sewell,  as  Attorney-General  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province,  and 
as  a  faithful  member  of  the  Anglican  congregation  in  Quebec,  was 
concerned  with  the  establishment  of  rectories,  the  framing  of  Letters 
F^atent,  the  legal  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
Bishops,  the  building  of  the  Cathedral,  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  and  the  begin- 
nings of  McGill  College.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  Bishop's 
judgment,  and  the  latter  did  not  hesitate,  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

■iQ.D.A.,  Sj  iies  C,  vol.  5,  p.  104,  Tomline  to  Mountain,  July  22,  1814. 
The  portrait  of  Bishop  Tomline  reproduced  of)posite  pa^e  f)4  was  painted 
by  T.  Jackson,  R.A.,  and  now  hangs  in  Wolvesey  Palace,  Winchester. 
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to  question  the  cogency  of  Sewell's  reasoning.  After  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sewell  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  the  two  men  wrangled 
amiably  over  the  question  of  precedence  in  the  Executive  Council. 
Yet  each  recognized  the  other's  integrity,  and  despite  surface  ruffles, 
a  feeling  bordering  on  affection  developed  between  them  and  ex- 
tended to  their  families. 

The  intimacy  between  Ryland  and  Mountain  is  harder  to 
account  for,  but  it  began  early  and  increased  in  warmth  with  the 
passing  of  the  years.  As  Secretary  to  successive  governors  for 
twenty  years  Ryland  was  in  contact  with  diocesan  affairs  from  the 
beginning.  Despatches  from  secretaries  of  state  dealing  with  the 
Quebec  ecclesiastical  situation  passed  through  his  hands.  For  long 
he  administered  the  Jesuit  Estates,  the  source  from  whence  he  firmly 
believed  the  Anglican  Establishment  of  Quebec  and  the  educational 
system  of  the  Province  should  be  supported.  He  and  the  Bishop 
were  in  fundamental  agreement  on  the  necessity  of  the  policy  of 
governing  Lower  Canada  with  firmness,  although  they  would  have 
expressed  themselves  very  differently  on  the  point.  He  was  on  uni- 
formly bad  terms  with  Sewell,- — except  for  a  period  of  partial 
reconciliation  during  Sir  James  Craig's  regime — for  reasons  which 
are  not  at  all  clear,  but  he  never  succeeded  in  undermining  Moun- 
tain's confidence  in  Sewell.  He  was  easily  swayed  by  his  feelings 
and  expressed  himself  bluntly  and  forcibly  in  his  correspondence. 
Whether  he  maintained  to  the  end  his  opinion  that  the  Protestant 
Church  Establishment  in  the  Canadas  "ought  to  have  as  much 
splendour  and  as  little  power  as  possible,"^  he  did  abet  the  Bishop 
in  all  the  latter's  efforts  to  elevate  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Quebec,  and  in  return  he  was  held  in  high  personal 
esteem  by  the  more  suave  and  astute  churchman.  The  following 
undated  note,  typical  of  others,  reflects  the  relations  between  Ryland 
and  Mountain: 
The  honourable 

H.  W.  Ryland. 
My  dear  Sir, 

Whatever  satisfaction  you  derived  from  the  perusal  of  my  son's  sermon, 
it  could  not  have  been  so  great  as  that  which  we  felt  upon  reading  your  note; 
so  expressive  of  everything  that  is  pleasant,  kind,  &  friendly,  on  the  subject. 


^Christie,  History  of  Lower  Canada  (1866,  ed.),  vol.  VI,  p.  72. 
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Be  assured  that  I  most  sincerely  pray  God  to  confer  upon  you,  &  yours, 
every  comfort,  &  blessing,  which  you  have  asked  for  us. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

ever  truly  yours, 

J.  Quebec.6 

Thursday,  25  May. 

Above  all  else  Jacob  Mountain  strove  to  create  a  ftrmly  based 
Anglican  Church  Establishment  in  the  Diocese  of  Quebec.  The 
temperature  of  his  relationships  with  successive  provincial  admin- 
istrators was  in  direct  ratio  to  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  aided 
or  thwarted  this  aim.  He  constantly  deplored  the  tendency,  both  in 
Quebec  and  in  London  to  subordinate  the  promotion  of  the  Church's 
interests,  as  he  understood  them,  to  political  expediency.  For  the 
thirty-two  years  between  1793  and  1825,  inclusive  of  the  periods 
spent  in  England,  he  watched  governors  come  and  go  at  the  pro- 
vincial capitals.  It  may  be  of  value  to  make  a  brief  review  of  his 
impressions  of  these  men  (and,  in  part,  of  their  attitude  to  him) 
as  they  filed  past  him  through  his  See  city. 

With  Lord  Dorchester  the  Bishop  made  little  progress  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  plans.  The  words  of  the  late  Professor  Young, 
applied  to  the  whole  period  of  Dorchester's  connection  with  Quebec, 
are  emphatically  true  of  the  years  1793-6:  'It  is  clear  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  no  reason  to  look  back  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Lord  Dorchester  as  to  a  time  when  her  interests  were 
promoted  or  even  regarded  up  to  the  limit  of  the  Royal  Instruc- 
tions."'^ When  Dorchester  left  Quebec  the  Bishop  thanked  him 
for  personal  kindnesses,  but  regretted  that  circumstances  had  for- 
bidden the  Governor  to  take  any  decided  steps  for  advancing  the 
Church  of  England,  or  the  establishment  of  liberal  education. 

At  the  beginning  of  Governor  Prescott's  term  of  office,  the 
possibility  of  a  breach  with  the  United  States  caused  him  to  avoid 
the  agitation  of  questions  that  might  possibly  alienate  French 
Canada.  Accordingly  he  warned  the  British  government  to  be 
most  guarded  in  giving  ecclesiastical  powers  to  the  Bishop.  When 
the  war  clouds  passed  away  the  land-granting  controversy  arose  to 
separate  the  leaders  of  Church  and  State.  The  Executive  Council, 
dominated  by  Chief  Justice  William  Osgoode  fell  under  the  Gov- 

eLibrary  of  King's  College,  Halifax,  William  Inglis  Morse  Collection. 
7A.  H.  Young,  "Lord  Dorchester  and  the  (  hurcli  of  Rnglnnd"  (Canadian 
Historical  Association  Report,  1926,  pp.  (54-5). 
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ernor's  displeasure.  Allhougli  uii  at  least  one  oeeasion  the  l>ishop 
endeavoured  to  soften  the  asperities  of  the  struggle  by  reviewing 
an  address  of  Osgoode  to  Prescott,  and  cutting  out  offensive  phrases, 
yet  he  too  was  suspected  by  the  Governor,  and  he  seems  to  have 
reported  this  fact  to  London.  Prescott,  explaining  the  quarrel  with 
Osgoode,  made  the  following  remark  about  the  I>ishop:  "I  am 
particularly  sorry  that  the  Lord  Bp.  should  have  been  prevailed 
upon  by  misrepresentation  to  think  it  possible,  even  for  a  moment, 
that  his  uprightness  or  Integrity  of  Heart  had  ever  been  in  the 
remotest  Degree  doubted  of ;  or  that  his  acquiescence  in  any  of  the 
measures  that  were  not  strictly  just,  had  proceeded  from  any  other 
cause  than  that  of  his  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Facts  were  as 
they  were  stated  to  be,  without  actually  examining  whether  they 
were  so  or  not."^  Yet  according  to  Osgoode  the  Governor  a  few 
weeks  later  was  at  such  enmity  with  the  Council  that  he  refused 
to  exchange  common  civilities  with  the  writer  and  the  Bishop.^ 
Under  these  unhealthy  conditions  even  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
Church  were  not  attended  to  by  Prescott.  "Our  Governor  is  a  great 
economist,"  wrote  Mountain  to  Inglis,  "&  very  cautious  of  support- 
ing measures  on  behalf  of  the  Church  that  bring  with  them  any 
degree  of  expense. Finally  the  Bishop's  feelings  found  lengthy 
expression  in  his  despatch  to  Portland,  April  15,  1799.  Portland 
immediately  wrote  to  Milnes,  Prescott's  successor  recommending 
that  the  latter  communicate  freely  with  the  Bishop,  as  "the  evils 
which  he  [Mountain]  so  very  properly  and  forcibly  lamented,  have 
in  a  great  .  .  .  Measure,  if  not  entirely,  arisen  from  a  want  of  mutual 
understanding  and  concert  between  him  and  the  Executive  Author- 
ity in  Lower  Canada. "^^ 

Sir  Robert  Milnes  and  Jacob  Mountain  w^ere  in  agreement  on 
many  points  of  policy,  and  a  close  friendship  grew  up  between  the 
two  families,  who  lived  during  the  summer  in  neighbouring  houses. 
The  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  a  testimony  to  the  co-operation 
of  Governor  and  Bishop.  Mrs.  Mountain  and  Lady  Milnes  were 
very  intimate.    Sir  Robert  acted  as  godfather  for  the  Bishop's 

sP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  82,  pp.  55-63,  Prescott  to  Portland,  Jan.  8,  1799. 
9lbid.,  CO.  42,  pp.  107  ff.,  Osgoode  to  (?),  May  2,  1799. 
loQ.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  1,  pp.  181-2,  Mountain  to  Inglis,  Sept.  16,  1798. 
iiP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  82,  pp.  288-99,  Portland  to  Milnes,  July  24,  1799. 
i2Mountain,  Memoir  of  O.  J.  Mountain,  p.  11. 
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youngest  child,  Charlotte  Milnes  Mountain.  Both  men  returned 
to  England  in  1805  and  continued  their  acquaintanceship  during  the 
succeeding  three  years.  Yet  they  were  completely  opposed  on  the 
advisability  of  making  any  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Quebec.  The  Bishop  attributed  Milnes's  changing  attitude  to- 
wards the  Anglican  Establishment  in  Quebec  to  two  things — first, 
to  the  latter's  desire  to  resume  the  Sulpician  property  for  the  Crown, 
a  move  for  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  v/ould  need  to  receive 
some  concessions ;  and  second,  to  the  baleful  influence  of  a  certain 
Mr.  CofTin,  a  sort  of  private  secretary  to  Lord  Dorchester,  who 
had  then  become  very  popular  at  the  Castle  of  St.  Lewis.  Coffin, 
the  Bishop  wrote  to  Tomline,  "is  a  decided  enemy  to  our  Church 
Establishment ;  always  endeavoured  to  ridicule  the  sending  of  a 
Bishop  to  this  Country;  thinks  it  folly  to  stir  any  question  about 
Religion,  (one  being  in  his  opinion  just  as  good  as  another),  has 
repeatedly  calculated  the  expence  of  building  the  Church;  has  been 
terribly  scandalized  at  the  amount;  and  has  made  many  forcible 
remonstrances  against  such  extravagant  and  useless  profusion. "^^ 
The  Bishop  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  on  good  terms  with  Milnes, 
without  approving  the  latter's  conduct.  On  another  occasion  he 
confided  in  John  King  that  Milnes  was  a  popularity  seeker,  with- 
out firmness  or  decision.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  impression 
held  at  least  by  Plessis  and  Prevost  that  Milnes  was  at  the  Bishop's 
beck  and  call  was  not  founded  on  fact.  Yet  this  political  animosity 
did  not  permanently  embitter  relations  between  the  two  men. 

Sir  James  Craig  had  held  office  a  year  before  the  Bishop's 
return  from  England.  The  extant  correspondence  between  them 
does  not  indicate  any  great  degree  of  cordiality,  although  the  firm 
methods  which  Craig  employed  as  Governor  were  similar  to  those 
which  Jacob  Mountain  had  all  along  been  advocating.  As  far  as 
one  can  judge  from  the  material  at  present  available,  circumstances 
did  not  permit  of  any  close  personal  relationships  between  Governor 
and  Bishop.  On  cjueslions  of  ])olitical  policy  there  must  have  been 
complete  agreement. 

I'here  is  no  lack  of  information,  however,  about  the  mutual 
feelings  of  the  Bishop  and  v^ir  (icorge   Prevost.  tb.c  succeeding 

13Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  2,  p.  69,  Mountain  to  Tonilino,  Oct.  26,  1801. 
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Governor.  Open  war  was  waged  between  them.  Again,  the  steps 
seen  by  the  Bishop  as  necessary  to  be  taken  to  procure  the  proper 
estabhshment  of  the  Church  were  viewed  by  the  Governor  as  highly 
inexpedient  in  the  Hght  of  the  poHtical  situation,  when  the  support 
of  the  P'rench  Canadians  was  regarded  as  vital  to  the  war  effort. 

By  means  of  the  correspondence  carried  on  between  the  Bishop 
and  Sewell,  when  the  latter  was  in  England  during  his  impeach- 
ment by  the  Assembly,  it  is  possible  to  observe  with  some  detail 
the  ill-feeling  that  existed  between  Governor  and  Executive  Council 
in  1814  and  1815. 

In  the  summer  of  1814,  at  the  Council's  request,  the  Bishop 
drew  up  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent  dealing  with  the  dangerous 
political  state  of  the  province.  The  Bishop  admitted  to  Sewell  that 
he  would  have  liked  to  add  a  great  deal  more  to  the  address,  such 
as  a  protest  against  Prevost's  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but  that  he  had  to  insert  only  such  charges  as  would  pass  the 
Executive  Council,  which  contained  a  French-Canadian  membership. 
However  he  was  able  by  reshaping  a  list  of  observations  made  by 
Ryland  on  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly,  to  complete  the  document, 
and  to  have  it  debated  in  Council.  Although  it  was  there  decided  not 
to  submit  it  to  Prevost  yet  three  members  made  extracts  which  were 
promptly  despatched  to  the  Governor !  The  address  was  finally  sent 
to  Bathurst,  with  a  covering  letter,  in  French,  by  de  Bonne,  one  of 
the  French-Canadian  Councillors.  Before  his  departure  for  Eng- 
land in  the  spring  of  1815,  Prevost,  in  a  stormy  interview  with  the 
Bishop,  accused  the  latter  of  duping  the  Council,  and  threatened  to 
make  difficulties  for  him  in  the  Homeland.  In  order  to  protect 
himself  the  Bishop  arranged  for  the  drawing  up  by  the  Councillors 
of  another  document  to  be  sent  to  Bathurst,  in  which  they  each 
accepted  their  personal  responsibility  for  the  original  address,  and 
repudiated  the  suggestion  that  Bishop  Mountain  had  in  any  way 
swayed  their  judgment.  As  Prevost  did  not  carry  out  his  threat 
to  stir  up  trouble  for  the  Bishop  in  England,  the  sole  thanks  that 
the  latter  received  for  his  prominence  in  the  matter  was  a  rebuke 
from  Bathurst  for  his  hastiness.  Prevost  was,  however,  dismissed 
from  the  governorship,  probably  more  because  of  his  military  mis- 
takes than  for  his  political  ineptitude.  In  the  whole  matter  the 
Bishop  disclaimed   any  personal   hostility   to   Sir  George.  The 
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business  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  made  him,  as  he  wrote  to 
Sewell,  "sick  at  heart/'" 

Prevost's  opinion  of  Jacob  Mountain  is  contained  in  a  letter 
to  Adam  Gordon,  July  21,  1814. 

On  my  arrival  at  Quebec  three  years  ago,  I  soon  discovered  that  the  Head 
of  our  Church  had  far  more  disposition  for  Politics  than  Theology,  except 
as  the  latter  affected  the  Religion  of  Canada,  he  had  been  used  during  the 
Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Milnes  to  take  a  leading  part,  an  indecisive 
Character  readily  relinquished  his  own  prerogative  to  another,  whose  long 
continued  residence  had  formed  very  strong  animosities,  &  often,  you  must 
be  aware  those  feelings  do  away  the  beneficial  effects  of  local  knowledge, 
tainting  every  act  by  a  fixed  prejudice.  The  Catholic  Religion  &  its  ministers 
come  forcibly  under  this  description. 

My  sentiments  were  little  likely  to  be  congenial  with  the  Lord  Bishop's 
on  this  subject,  had  I  found  the  Country  differently  circumstanced;  as  it  has 
been  and  still  is  situated  the  great  mass  of  the  population  were  to  be  soothed 
to  my  purposes,  not  offended  in  the  very  subject  of  their  dearest  interests. 
I  have  found  the  full  reward  of  my  first  decision.  The  Catholic  clergy  are 
my  finest  supports,  &  the  salary  I  obtained  for  the  Bishop  has  strengthened 
my  claim  on  their  I-oyalty,  zeal  &  influence  over  the  people,  which  has  given 
great  offence  to  the  Head  of  our  Church  &  added  to  my  former  disgrace  with 
his  Lordship  for  not  yielding  the  Civil  Administration  to  his  superior 
J  udgment.15 

With  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  the  Bishop  had  little  to  do,  nor  had 
he  any  dealings  with  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  he  was 
in  England  from  1816  to  1819. 

Dalhousie  was  warned  in  advance  by  Bathurst  to  beware  of 
Sewell  and  Mountain.  Yet  he  and  the  Bishop  agreed  well  together, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  dispute  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  the  question  of  their  respective 
claims  to  the  Clergy  Reserves  took  place  at  this  period,  and  that 
Dalhousie  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  later 
years  indeed,  the  Earl  proved  a  warm  friend  to  Armine  Mountain, 
the  youngest  son  of  Jacob  Mountain.  The  lack  of  friction  between 
Mountain  and  Dalhousie  may  be  explained  by  the  substantial  political 
agreement  of  the  two  men  and  the  fact  that  the  Bishop  took  a 
smaller  part,  after  his  return  in  1819,  in  provincial  politics.  The 
growth  of  his  diocesan  labours  consumed  most  of  his  waning 
energies. 

i^This  correspondence  is  contained  in  the  Sewell  Pa])ers.  Private  corres- 
pondence between  the  Bishop  and  Prevost  is  in  Q.D.A.,  Series  C. 

isP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  128,  pp.  75-7,  Prevost  to  Gordon,  July  21,  IHlt. 
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The  Bishop's  relations  with  the  administrators  of  Upper  Canada 
was  naturally  not  so  close  as  with  those  of  the  Lower  Province. 
He  was  never  an  active  member  of  the  Councils  at  York  and  was 
thus  spared  a  repetition  of  the  troubles  at  Quebec.  It  was  John 
vStrachan  who  had  to  enter  the  political  arena  and  do  battle  for  the 
Church  in  Upper  Canada.  Yet  the  Bishop  had  personal  relations 
with  a  number  of  the  governors  of  this  Province,  also  a  part,  of  his 
great  Diocese,  and  some  were  included  among  his  friends. 

John  Graves  Simcoe,  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper 
Canada,  was  an  ardent  churchman,  eager  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Establishment  in  his  Province  in  every  possible  way.  Even 
before  leaving  England  he  had  been  insistent  on  the  appointment 
of  a  bishop,  and  when  one  came  to  the  Canadas  he  did  his  best  to 
uphold  the  episcopal  arms. 

From  the  day  of  their  first  meeting  at  Newark  in  1794  Jacob 
Mountain  and  Simcoe  became  fast  friends.  Simcoe  asked  the 
Bishop  to  send  bibles  and  prayer  books  to  Upper  Canada — books 
with  large  print  for  old  people.  He  advocated  that  in  a  pastoral 
letter  the  Bishop  should  recommend  that  people  should  meet  in 
one  another's  homes  for  divine  worship. He  obtained  from  the 
Imperial  government  a  grant  for  church  building.  Pie  supported 
the  claim  that  the  issuing  of  marriage  certificates  should  be  in 
episcopal  hands.  His  educational  plans  exceeded  those  of  Jacob 
Mountain  in  extent.  He  acted  as  godfather  to  the  Bishop's  son. 
Among  all  the  provincial  administrators  there  was  none  other  with 
whom  Jacob  Mountain  saw^  more  nearly  eye  to  eye.  Simcoe's  de- 
parture in  1797  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  Mountains  of 
Quebec. 

Much  correspondence  passed  between  the  Bishop  and  the  Plon- 
ourable  Peter  Russell.  The  latter  was  no  less  anxious  than  Simcoe 
to  forward  the  work  of  the  Church  in  Upper  Canada.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Hunter  was  also  obliging  and  civil,  but  he  appears  only 
rarely  in  Jacob  Mountain's  correspondence.  When  Francis  Gore 
first  came  to  Canada  the  Bishop  was  in  England,  and  the  latter's 
first  impression  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  gained  at  second  hand 

leThe  Bishop,  fearing  the  entering  in  of  Methodism  and  entlmsiasm  saw 
dangers  in  this  suggestion,  but  he  promised  to  act  upon  it  if  a  clergyman 
should  come  out  to  York  in  the  following  spring,  1796.  As  no  missionary 
arrived,  the  matter  was  dropped. 
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from  reports,  was  not  flattering.  Strachan,  on  the  other  hand, 
held  a  high  opinion  of  Gore.  With  Isaac  Brock  the  Bishop  had  an 
unfortunate  disagreement  on  the  subject  of  John  Strachan's  removal 
from  Cornwall  to  York.  The  blame  for  this  must  be  attributed  to 
Strachan  rather  than  to  Brock.  The  Bishopthorpe  Papers  show 
that  a  very  close  friendship  was  formed  between  Jacob  Mountain 
and  Roger  Hale  Sheaffe,  who  regarded  the  former  with  filial  ven- 
eration. This  friendship  rested  on  personal  grounds  alone  and  had 
nothing  to  do  w\th  politics.  Francis  de  Rottenburg,  who  lived  for  a 
time  at  Quebec  v/as  well  known  to  the  Bishop.  General  Sir  Gordon 
Drummond  and  Lady  Drummond  had  a  great  regard  for  the  Moun- 
tains, especially  for  Armine  Mountain. 

After  Simcoe  the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada  with  whom 
Bishop  Mountain  was  in  fuller  accord  than  with  any  other  was 
Sir  Peregrine  Maitland.  Maitland  was  a  man  of  deep  religious 
convictions  and  was  a  loyal  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  John  Strachan  and  was  regarded  with 
great  approval  both  by  Jacob  Mountain,  and  by  the  latter' s  suc- 
cessor, Charles  James  Stewart.  "I  feel  myself  standing  in  two 
relations  to  you,"  wrote  the  Bishop  to  Maitland  in  a  private  and 
confidential  letter,  "that  of  a  subject  of  His  Majesty  placed  under 
your  Government  and  that  of  a  friend. "^^  The  bodies  of  Maitland's 
father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  of  the  Bishop,  lie  side  by 
side  in  the  Cathedral  vault. 

17Q.D.A.,  Series  B,  vol.  6x,  Mountain  to  Maitland,  March  1,  1825. 
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THE  BISHOP  S  CHARACTER  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 

'TT'HE  bishop  had  not  been  in  good  health  since  1823,  a  fact  that 
lay  behind  his  earnest  efforts  to  resign.  He  continued,  however, 
to  administer  the  Diocese  until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  after  a  brief  illness  on  June  16,  1825.  At  that  time  none 
of  his  sons  was  present  although  Armine  arrived  soon  after  from 
Fredericton.  The  body  was  taken  from  Marchmont,  his  late  resi- 
dence, to  the  Chateau  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  funeral  day  was  borne 
in  procession  from  the  Chateau,  through  a  lane  formed  by  the  mili- 
tary, to  the  west  door  of  the  Cathedral,  while  the  trumpets  of  the 
band  of  the  71st  Regiment  played  the  Dead  March  from  "Saul." 
The  burial  service  was  read,  in  the  absence  of  the  Rector,  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  J.  L.  Mills,  Chaplain  to  the  garrison.  The  ceremony 
was  of  great  solemnity  and  was  attended  by  the  whole  of  Quebec 
officialdom,  including  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  members  of 
the  Councils  and  of  the  Bar.  "The  Church  was  very  full,  and  a 
great  number  of  Ladies  were  present"  so  runs  the  obituary  notice 
in  the  Quebec  Gazette,  "to  pay  a  last  mark  of  respect  to  a  character 
so  generally  and  justly  esteemed." 

The  body  of  the  Bishop  was  placed  in  a  vault  under  the  chancel 
of  the  Cathedral,  where  a  fine  monument  of  white  marble,  sur- 
mounted by  a  bust,^  was  later  erected  by  the  Mountain  family.  It 
bears  the  following  inscription: 

Hie  Jacet 
Vir  admodum  reverendus 
Jacob  Mountain,  S.  T.  P. 
Episcopus  Quebecensis 
Ecclesiae  Anglicanae 
In  Canadis  fundator. 
Qui  obiit  A.  S.  MDCCCXXV, 
Aetatis  suae  LXXV, 
Episcopatus  XXXIII: 
Praesul  in  divino  munere  obeundo, 
Promptus,  fidelis,  indefessus; 
in  Memoriam 
Viri  egregii 
et  sibi  Carissimi 


lA  copy  of  the  bust  is  in  the  S.P.G.  Library  in  London. 
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hoc  Marmor 
Conjunx  et  liberi 
Superstites 
P.  C. 

Due  honour  was  paid  by  his  contemporaries  to  the  memory  of 
Jacob  Mountain,  both  as  man  and  Bishop.  In  the  Memoir,  so  often 
quoted,  his  son  George  J.  Mountain  wrote: 

Never  was  a  character  more  perfectly  genuine;  more  absolutely  elevated 
above  all  artifice  or  pretention;  more  thoroughly  averse  from  all  flourish  or 
ostentation  in  religion,  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  his  character  was  not 
by  all  parties  fully  appreciated  in  the  day  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  He  was 
friendly,  at  the  same  time,  both  from  feeling  and  principle,  to  all  exterior 
gravity  and  decorum  in  sacred  things;  and  in  his  own  public  performance 
of  the  functions  proper  to  the  Episcopal  office,  the  commanding  dignity  of 
his  person,  the  impressive  seriousness  of  his  manner  and  the  felicitous  pro- 
priety of  his  utterance,  gave  the  utmost  effect  and  development  to  the  beautiful 
Services  of  the  Church.2 

The  Board  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
while  deploring  the  Bishop's  death,  professed  to  be  consoled  with 
the  reflection 

that  the  value  of  his  Lordship's  character  and  services  were  duly  appreciated 
in  the  Colonies,  as  well  by  the  Government  as  by  all  ranks  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  who  have  vied  with  each  other  in  paying  every  possible  tribute  of 
veneration  and  affection  to  the  memory  of  their  late  excellent  Prelate,  whom 
they  justly  regard  as  the  Founder  of  their  Church,  and  as  the  Apostolical 
Pattern  of  its  doctrine,  discipline  and  duties ;  and  to  whose  pious  zeal,  un- 
bounded charity,  highly  cultivated  talents,  commanding  eloquence,  and  dutiful 
loyalty,  they  feel  indebted  for  the  diffusion  of  sound  religion  and  of  attachment 
to  the  Institutions  of  the  Mother  Country.3 

John  Strachan,  in  a  remarkable  memorial  sermon,  expressed 
eloquent  admiration  for  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  late  I^)ishop. 

It  is  possible,  after  a  review  of  Bishop  Mountain's  extensive 
correspondence,  to  echo  the  sentiments  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
was  an  alert  guardian  of  the  interests  of  his  Church,  an  assiduous 
public  servant,  a  model  husband  and  father.  A  sense  of  duty  was 
one  of  his  marked  characteristics.^  Time  after  time  he  urged  ihc 
government  to  take  steps  in  accordance  with  his  wishes  for  the 
Church,  knowing  full  well  that  he  was  laying  himself  open  to  niis- 

'^The  Christian  Sentinel,  January-February,  1827. 
sibid. 

4The  Bishoj)  mwle  the  following  characteristic  remark  in  a  letter  to  John 
Stuart,  March  17,  1803:  "In  the  discharge  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty 
I  am  not  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  opinions  of  men"  (O.D.A.). 
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understanding,  and  indeed  wearying  the  secretaries  of  state  with  his 
constant  pleas.  Yet  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  never  courted  popular- 
ity by  swerving  from  his  convictions. 

He  had  a  very  high  conception  of  the  episcopal  office  and  main- 
tained its  dignity  in  every  possible  manner.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
he  grew  to  manhood  in  a  century  in  which  the  standards  of  that 
office  were  falsified,  and  in  which  some  bishops  were  worldly,  selfish, 
and  careless.  It  is  to  this  contemporary  influence  that  his  undue 
regard  for  stipend  must  be  attributed.  Yet  his  son  records :  "The 
Bishop  of  Quebec  .  .  .  held  it  for  a  maxim,  that  his  salary  was  given 
him,  not  for  his  private  benefit,  but  as  the  means  of  usefulness,  and 
as  the  instrument  also  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  station :  in 
fact,  he  never  saved  money  in  his  life."'  Possibly,  too,  he  regarded 
the  additions  to  his  stipend,  his  extensive  furloughs  and  his  grants 
of  land  as  a  sort  of  recompense  for  the  constant  disappointments 
which  met  him  on  the  road  of  his  duty. 

To  these  disappointments  may  also  be  traced  his  fervent 
attempts  to  resign  his  Diocese,  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  visit  to  England.  Coolness  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government,  apathy  and  active  opposition  at  Quebec,®  lack 
of  clergy  and  churches — these  untoward  circumstances  provide  at 
least  some  justification  for  the  deep  pessimism  into  which  he  fell  at 
that  time  with  regard  to  his  future,  a  future  that  in  England  would 
have  held  greater  honour,  less  labour,  and  multiplied  material  advan- 
tages. Yet  in  the  end  he  did  not  resign,  but,  as  he  himself  foresaw, 
died  at  his  post. 

The  first  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec  has  not  been  without  his 
critics.    John  Strachan,  while  recognizing  his  Diocesan's  superior 

sThe  Christian  Sentinel,  January-February,  1827.  Examples  of  the  scale 
of  his  giving  are  the  following:  £300  to  aid  the  Home  government  in  carrying 
on  the  War  in  1799;  £50  per  annum  to  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Society  of 
U.a  during  the  War  of  1812-14;  £50  towards  the  purchase  of  the  Cathedral 
Organ,  1801 ;  £50  to  the  fund  raised  in  Quebec  and  Montreal  for  the  building 
of  churches  in  1820. 

6"I  have  been  informed  from  high  authority  at  Home,  that  with  respect 
to  Eccles:  matters,  (with  which  Ministers  are  so  unwilling  to  intermeddle,  that 
they  will  avail  themselves  of  any  pretence  to  avoid  them,)  I  must  not  expect 
anything  effectual  to  be  done,  that  is  not  pointedly  recommended  by  the  Gov- 
ernment here:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  repeatedly  been  told  here  that, 
in  matters  of  so  much  delicacy,  and  difficulty,  nothing  less  than  express  & 
positive  Instructions  from  home,  would  bear  a"^  Government  out,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  reform  them"  (Bishopthprpe  Papers,  Mountain  to  Ryland,  June  2, 
1813).  By  and  large,  the  statement  above  might  be  applied  to  any  given 
period  during  the  whole  of  Jacob  Mountain's  episcopate. 
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abilities  and  high  intellectual  attainments,  uttered  perhaps  the  most 
searching  and  fundamental  criticism  of  all  in  stating  that  Jacob 
Mountain's  "habits  and  manners  were  calculated  rather  for  an 
English  Bishop  than  the  Missionary  Bishop  of  Canada."'^  Yet, 
paradoxically  enough,  it  is  to  Strachan's  pen  that  we  owe  the  follow- 
ing judicious  words:  "Should  the  future  historian  feel  inclined  to 
find  fault  with  the  little  that  has  been  done  by  the  first  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  I  request  him  to  pause  before  pronouncing 
judgment,  in  order  to  examine  the  many  obstacles  in  his  Lordship's 
way  during  the  whole  of  his  Episcopacy,  and  how  little  disposition 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  manifested,  till  lately,  towards  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  Colonies."  And  in  the  peroration  he 
quoted  from  an  address  written  by  George  Okill  Stuart,  and  printed 
with  the  episcopal  charge  of  1820:  "But  his  name  shall  be  held  in 
everlasting  remembrance,  and  future  times  will  have  reason  to  bless 
the  first  Bishop  of  Quebec  by  whose  exertions  a  fair  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  throughout  these  Pro- 
vinces, according  to  the  Apostolic  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  a  Church  which,  arrayed  in  her  beautiful  garments,  is 
turning  darkness  into  light,  and  sowing  those  seeds  of  righteousness 
and  truth  which  shall  spring  up  and  bloom  for  ever."^ 

In  recent  years  Jacob  Mountain  has  found  his  most  severe  critic 
in  the  late  Professor  A.  H.  Young  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto. 
The  following  expressions  have  been  culled  from  the  latter's  writ- 
ings: "There  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  show  that  Mountain  was 
more  concerned  with  questions  of  precedence  in  Council,  display  at 
levees,  personal  and  family  aggrandizement  and  political  intrigue, 
than  he  was  with  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  backwoods  settlers 
committed  to  his  care/' 

"It  was  Dr.  Mountain's  attitude  towards  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Clergy  Reserves,  provided  for  in  the  Constitutional 
Act,  that  laid  the  foundations  for  the  infamous  quarrel  over  the 
Reserves."  It  was  through  his  "wrongheadedness"  that  the  Reserves 
became  a  hindrance  and  not  a  help  to  the  Church.  The  controversy 
over  them  was  his  "ill-fated  legacy." 

The  Bishop  was  "top-lofty  and  censorious."  He  was  for 
thirt\'-two  vears.   "unfortunately."   Bishop   of   Ourbcc.    Tie  was 

-p.  205. 

>'Str;u-h;m,  A  Sfrmov  Prcnrhrd  <(l  York.  Third  of  July,  1H25. 
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"tardy"  in  applying  for  the  McGill  Charter.  He  chose  Quebec  to  be 
his  See  city  and  place  of  residence  "to  the  detriment  of  Upper 
Canada."  He  could  have  left  the  questions  of  "tythes,  rectories, 
rights  of  presentation,  and  the  like,"  to  be  settled  by  later  gener- 
ations. 

Had  Dr.  Jacob  Mountain  been  wise  enough  he  could  &  he  would  have  used 
the  money  provided  by  the  Imperial  Government  in  and  before  1799  for  Church 
buildings  in  Upper  Canada.  He  would  have  fallen  in  with  Dr.  Strachan's 
suggestion  that  the  schoolmasters  should  be  allowed  to  read  the  service  and 
approved  sermons  in  their  schoolrooms.  He  would  not  have  created  the  feeling 
among  his  clergy  that  he  was  concerned  with  his  own  pecuniary  advantage 
more  than  with  that  of  the  Church.  And  he  would  not  have  assumed  that 
superior  attitude  toward  "American"  manners  which  he  showed  in  his  corres- 
pondence with  the  Society.  Had  he  itinerated  and  appointed  travelling  mis- 
sionaries as  Dr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Strachan  did;  had  he  shown  the  same  zeal 
and  energy  in  the  creation  of  a  native  ministry  that  Dr.  Strachan  displayed, 
his  episcopate  would  have  been  one  to  recall  with  pleasure  as  well  as  with 
pride.  And  if  he  had  been  more  courteously  and  Christianly  disposed  towards 
those  whom  he  called  "dissenters"  and  "Nonconformists,"  he  would  not  have 
disappointed  his  own  hopes  ...  of  seeing  them  conform  to  the  Church  of 
England.9 

In  his  enthusiasm  for  Bishop  Strachan,  Professor  Young  was 
led  to  do  less  than  justice  to  the  memory  and  accomplishments  of 
Bishop  Mountain.  It  may  be  readily  granted  that,  judged  by  their 
respective  achievements,  John  Strachan  was  by  far  the  greater  man. 
Yet  one  may  well  question  whether  the  record  of  the  latter  would 
have  been  more  substantial  had  he  been  Bishop  of  Quebec  from  1793 
to  1825,  had  he  come  to  Canada  at  the  age  of  forty-three  rather  than 
at  twenty-one,  and  had  he  been  granted  only  thirty-two  years  of  life 
in  this  country  instead  of  sixty-eight. 

A  number  of  these  charges  may  be  summarily  dismissed  as  their 
detailed  refutation  has  been  implied  in  the  contents  of  the  preceding 
chapters.  Jacob  Mountain's  controversy  with  Jonathan  Sewell  on 
the  question  of  precedence  in  the  Executive  Council  was  of  little 
moment,  and  did  not  even  afifect  the  feelings  of  mutual  esteem  that 
were  felt  by  the  two  men.  The  Bishop  was  a  stickler  for  form, 
and  strove  only  to  maintain  the  place  which  he  sincerely  believed  his 

sAmong  other  places,  Professor  Young's  historical  writings  may  be  con- 
sulted in  the  Papers  and  Records  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society,  the 
Queen's  Quarterly ,  the  Canadian  Churchman,  Reports  of  the  Canadian  Illsto- 
rical  Association,  as  well  as  in  numerous  addresses  published  from  time  to 
time  in  pamphlet  form. 
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mandamus  gave  him.  As  for  "display  at  levees,"  no  record  at 
present  available  is  of  sufficient  detail  to  make  a  judgment  possible. 
The  charge  of  personal  and  family  aggrandizement  has  already  been 
met  in  some  degree.  It  may  be  remarked  however,  in  passing,  that 
no  ship  ever  brought  to  the  shores  of  this  country  a  family  that  made 
a  greater  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  Anglican  Church  than 
that  one  which  docked  at  Quebec  on  All  Saints'  Day,  1793. 

It  is  likewise  true  that  if  Jacob  Mountain  was  not  a  Strachan, 
neither  was  he  a  Stewart.  He  was  not  a  rhissionary  in  the  sense 
that  the  latter  was,  nor  did  he  possess  Stewart's  evangelical  piety 
and  selflessness.  Yet  his  unwearied  efforts  to  obtain  clergy  and  to 
provide  for  their  support  are  patent  to  all  vv^ho  will  read  his  letters. 
To  this  extent  he  did  not  forget  "the  spiritual  interests  of  the  back- 
woods settlers." 

The  choice  of  any  other  location  than  Quebec  for  a  See  city  in 
1793  was  hardly  open.  No  Upper  Canadian  town  could  possibly 
have  been  chosen.  The  capital  of  old  Quebec  Province,  the  seat  of 
government,  was  the  obvious  place  for  a  Bishop  of  the  Establish- 
ment to  dwell.  Tithes,  Bishop  Mountain  quickly  saw,  could  not  be 
collected,  and  he  paid  little  attention  to  them.  His  long  struggle 
for  the  establishing  of  rectories  was  motivated  by  a  desire,  first,  to 
provide  for  the  financial  support  of  the  Church  by  means  of  the 
landed  endowment  contemplated  for  such  rectories  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Act,  and  secondly  to  place  the  parochial  organization  on  a 
sound  legal  basis — two  unexceptionable  aims.  His  superior  attitude 
to  American  manners  was  not  peculiar  to  himself,  and  had  more 
apparent  justification  in  a  period  of  political  enmity  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  He  did  appoint  a  travelling  mission- 
ary, the  best  that  his  Diocese  afforded,  in  the  person  of  Charles 
James  Stewart,  and  his  officials  and  archdeacons  gave  good  service 
in  this  respect.  He  did  adopt  willingly  Strachan's  suggestion  for 
the  creation  of  a  native  ministry.  Tardiness  in  applying  for  the 
McGill  Charier  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  in  incorporat- 
ing the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning  because 
of  Roman  Catholic  opposition,  by  the  upheaval  caused  by  the  War 
of  1812-14,  by  the  political  troubles  with  Sir  George  Prevdst,  and 
hy  llic  ['ish()i)'s  long  absence  in  ]\ngland  from  1816  to  181').  As  it 
is,  the  actual  oblainiii;^-  of  llic  (.'harter  was  a  result  of  the  I'ishi^p's 
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efforts,  despite  opposition  of  other  members  of  the  Board  of  the 
Royal  Institution. 

Regarding  the  Clergy  Reserves  it  may  be  stated  at  once  that 
John  Strachan,  Charles  James  Stewart,  and  George  J.  Mountain, 
men  of  independent  minds  and  varied  personalities,  all  paid  the  first 
Bishop  of  Quebec  the  compliment  of  adopting  his  precise  viewpoint 
in  this  connection.  It  is  easier  to  criticize  than  to  point  out  an 
alternative  course  that  might  have  been  followed.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  praise  or  dispraise  Bishop  Mountain's  handling  of  the  Reserve 
business  it  may  be  stated  with  more  justice  that  with  this  as  with 
other  problems  it  was  not  so  much  his  "wrongheadedness"  that  was 
at  fault  as  the  fact  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Quebec  to  put  into 
practice  a  well-meant  but  unworkable  ecclesiastical  policy — that  of 
organizing  and  endowing  a  dominant  church,  the  church  of  a 
minority  of  the  population,  in  a  new  land  whose  people  were  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  such  an  institution.  As  a  result,  however,  of 
the  course  pursued  by  the  first  three  Bishops  of  Quebec,  and  the 
first  Bishop  of  Toronto,  by  governmental  recognition  of  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  by  the  devotion  of  the  many  clergy  who  commuted 
their  life  interests  in  the  Reserves  and  made  over  the  capital  sum  to 
the  Church  Society,  the  Church  of  England  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  area  covered  by  the  old  Diocese  of  Toronto  has  possessed  for 
nearly  a  century,  and  continues  to  enjoy  to  the  present  day,  the 
income  from  a  large  endowment.  The  few  clergy  in  the  Diocese 
of  Montreal  whose  parishes  had  been  endowed  with  Reserves  also 
commuted  their  claims  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  Society.  The 
Church  of  Scotland  as  well,  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church, 
were  beneficiaries  of  the  Reserves. 

Finally  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  charge  that  the  Bishop  was 
concerned  overmuch  with  politics  and  political  intrigue.  It  has 
already  been  related  that  even  before  his  arrival  in  Canada  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  British  government  that  he  should  be  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council.^ ^  But  when  he  came  he  was  immediately 
aware  that  it  was  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  that  he 
could  best  give  service  to  the  Church,  through  the  political  channel. 
From  1795,  throughout  his  residence  in  Quebec,  he  sat  in  both 
Councils,  and  possessed  the  right  to  do  so  in  those  of  Upper  Canada. 

loSee  also  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  vol.  XXIX,  p.  429. 
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Except  for  the  years  spent  in  England,  the  Bishop  was  a  constant 
attender  of  the  Executive  Council,  particularly  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  episcopate  up  to  1816.  After  his  return  to  Canada  in  1819 
his  attendance  became  more  irregular,  in  part  because  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  the  Church  through  his  presence  in  the  Council  v^ere 
not  as  great  as  in  former  years.  The  Executive  Council  also  acted 
as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  its  sessions  being  held  both  in  Quebec  and  in 
Montreal.  A  number  of  references  to  the  w^ork  of  this  Court  are 
to  be  found  in  his  Lordship's  letters.  "The  Court  of  Appeal  is  now 
sitting,  &  occupying  every  hour  of  my  time,"  he  wrote  to  vSewell  on 
January  17,  1815.^^ 

As  the  Journals  of  the  Legislative  Council  show^  he  served 
occasionally  on  committees  and  was  present  at  many  sessions.  In 
1814,  for  example,  he  attended  twenty-one  times;  in  1816,  nine 
times;  in  1821,  twenty-eight  times;  in  1822  and  1823  four  times  each 
year.  He  also  took  part  in  debates.  It  is  only  just  to  add  that  as 
he  was  given  no  salary  for  his  services  on  the  Councils  the  land 
grants  which  he  received  in  both  the  Canadas  were  not  unearned. 

Although  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  Bishop's  presence  in  the 
Councils  was  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  educa- 
tion yet  he  was  often  employed  in  secular  concerns  that  had  not 
the  remotest  connection  with  the  Church's  welfare. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Bishop 
should  have  been  affected  by  all  cross-currents  in  the  governing  body 
of  Lower  Canada.  It  was  also  inevitable  that  he  should  "intrigue" 
against  Governors  who  consistently  allowed  expediency  to  dictate 
their  attitude  to  the  Church.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  became 
interested  in  politics  for  its  own  sake.  When  he  "went  into  opposi- 
tion" as  Lord  Dorchester  once  expressed  it,  he  did  so  for  the  Church 
and  not  to  forward  personal  or  party  interests.  The  only  way  to 
have  avoided  the  political  net  would  have  been  to  give  up  attending 
the  Councils,  a  course  which  his  strong  sense  of  duty  would  not 
allow  him  completely  to  adopt. 

In  the  period  under  review  the  Church  of  England  in  the  old 
Diocese  of  Quebec  was  a  missionary  Church,  partly  supported  by 
government  but  latterly  more  by  a  missionary  society,  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  l'\)reign  I 'a i  ts.    The  time  for 

iiSewell  Papers. 
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synodical  government  had  not  arrived.'^  The  Corporations  for  Man- 
aging the  Clergy  Reserves  were  the  only  local  institutions  charged 
with  any  responsibility  to  the  Church  as  a  whole.  Only  on  rare  occa- 
sions were  the  clergy  called  together  to  hear  an  episcopal  charge.  In 
the  parishes  and  missions,  apart  from  a  few  later-developed  commit- 
tees of  the  Society  for  Promotine  Christian  Knowledge,  no  other  or- 
ganization existed  to  draw  the  people  together.  Congregations  were 
content  to  maintain  the  parish  property  but  paid  practically  nothing 
towards  the  clergyman's  support.  Under  those  conditions,  episcopal 
duties  were  much  less  varied  than  in  modern  times. 

Apart  from  the  many  missions  which  he  founded,  no  monu- 
ment to  Bishop  Mountain,  in  the  sphere  of  organization,  re- 
mains today,  and  the  only  still-existing  material  structure  for 
which  he  was  primarily  responsible  is  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Quebec.  Yet  he  saw  the  clergy  grow  in  numbers  from 
nine  to  sixty.  He  introduced  order  and  discipline  into  the  clerical 
ranks.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  character,  and  ordained,  or  received 
into  the  Diocese  many  who  gave  long  years  of  excellent  service  to 
the  Church.  He  persuaded  those  in  authority  to  provide  adequate 
stipends.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  and  exerted  prodigious  efforts  to  present  the 
Church's  needs  to  government.  The  second  Bishop  of  Quebec  in- 
herited from  his  predecessor  many  uncompleted  tasks,  but  both  he 
and  the  first  Bishop  of  Toronto,  men  whose  names  are  better  known 
to  posterity,  built  upon  the  solid  and  strong  foundations  laid  by 
Jacob  Mountain. 

Like  other  men  he  modified  some  of  his  opinions  with  the  pass- 
ing years.  In  later  life  he  did  not  express  himself  so  sharply  on  the 
subject  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  he  did  shortly  after  his 
arrival  when  he  found  his  own.  Church  Establishment  so  insignifi- 
cant and  that  of  the  rival  body  so  great.  After  his  return  to  Quebec 
in  1808  he  appears  to  have  adapted  himself  more  to  Canadian  life, 
and  considered  himself  less  of  an  exile.  He  was  no  political  prophet, 
but  was  on  the  contrary  a  fixed  believer  in  strong,  autocratic  gov- 
ernment. In  other  respects  he  was  a  typically  English,  eighteenth- 
century  ecclesiastical  dignitary  with  all  the  virtues  and  rather  less 
of  the  limitations  of  his  class  and  age. 

i2See  an  article  on  "The  Synodical  Movement"  by  A.  R.  Kelley,  in  the 
Tear  Book  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  1943. 


EXCURSUS 

FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN  QUEBEC 

TT  is  notoriously  difficult  to  define  "Established  Church"  in  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  manner.  One  such  definition  states :  "The 
establishment  of  a  religious  society  is  the  recognition  and  protection 
of  its  proceedings  by  the  State.  The  word  conveys  no  suggestion 
as  to  the  method  by  which  the  State  recognizes  the  Society,  whether 
...  by  special  Acts  such  as  those  which  define  the  status  of  .  .  .  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ...  or  under  a  complex  because  ancient  body 
of  law  such  as  that  which  defines  the  status  of  the  Church  of 
England."! 

Given  this  broad  definition,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  established  in  the  Canadas,  but  so  was  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  in  so  far  as  Lower  Canada  was  concerned,  so  was 
the  Church  of  Rome.^  As,  however,  the  phrase  "Established 
Church"  as  applied  more  particularly  to  this  study,  and  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  used  by  Bishop  Mountain,  denotes  the  peculiar 
relation  between  Church  and  State  existing  at  the  time  in  England, 
it  is  of  interest  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  English  institution  was 
reproduced  in  the  Canadas,  and  whether  that  institution  differed  in 
any  marked  respect  from  the  Church  in  England,  in  the  old  American 
provinces,  or  in  the  remaining  provinces  of  British  North  America. 

As  far  as  the  old  continental  American  colonies  were  concerned, 
the  status  of  the  Church  of  England  varied  in  each.^  In  none  of 
these  colonies  was  there  a  resident  bishop,  hence  some  of  the 

lArticle  by  H.  J.  Bardsley,  sub  voce  "Established  Church"  in  the  Prayer 
Book  Dictionary. 

2Edmund  Burke  wrote  in  1792 — "I  voted  last  session,  if  a  particular  vote 
could  be  distinguished,  in  unanimity,  for  an  establishment  of  the  Church  of 
England  conjointly  with  the  establishment  which  was  made  some  years  before 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  French  conquered 
country  of  Canada"  (A  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  M.P.,  . . . 
to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  Bart.,  M.P.,  on  the  subject  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  pp.  83-4).  Attorney-General  Jonathan  Sewell,  in  his  Report  to  the 
Governor-in-Council  on  the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada, 
May  29,  1801,  expresses  his  views  as  follows:  "When  tlie  Government  of  a 
Country  provides  a  fund  by  pu})lic  authority  for  the  maintenance  &  teachers 
of  an  Religion,  that  Religion  .  .  .  may  be  said  to  be  established.  This  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  R.  C,  Religion  in  Canada,  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774 
having  not  only  permitted  'the  free  exercise'  of  that  system,  but  supported 
it  by  Tithes  &  all  other  Churcli  dues"  (Q.l).A.,  Scrits  (\  vol.  2,  p.  29). 

3The  question  is  treated  in  some  delail  in  EstahliKhmrnt  of  Ihr  English 
Church  in  Continental  American  Colonies,  by  Elizabeth  H.  Davidson. 
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problems  which  arose  in  yuebec  were  never  found  there.  The 
absence  of  a  bishop,  on  the  other  hand,  led  to  the  delegation  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  respecting  the  granting  of  marriage 
licenses,  and  probates  of  wills,  and  of  the  collation  of  benefices,  to 
the  governor  as  "Ordinary."  These  functions  continued  to  be 
exercised  by  governors  of  the  Canadas,  despite  the  episcopal  ap- 
pointment. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  first  Provincial  Assembly  in  1758  passed 
a  statute  enacting  ''that  the  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies  of  divine 
worship,  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  established  by  the 
Laws  of  England,  shall  be  deemed  the  fixed  form  of  worship 
amongst  us,  and  the  place  wherein  such  liturgy  shall  be  used,  shall 
be  respected  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
by  law  established."*  A  further  act  provided  for  the  election  of 
church  wardens,  whose  duty  it  was  to  determine  the  amount  of 
church  rates. ^  Statutes,  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  first  were 
passed  in  1786^  and  1803'  by  the  respective  Legislatures  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  but  in  neither  of  these 
provinces  was  any  provision  made  for  the  imposition  of  legally 
collectable  church  rates.  It  is  clear  that  it  was  the  somewhat  tenta- 
tive policy  of  government  to  give  to  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
colonies  an  advantageous  position  approximating  that  which  the 
Mother  Church  occupied  in  the  Homeland,  and  the  appearance  of 
that  policy  in  regard  to  Quebec  was  only  to  be  expected. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  course  which  the 
British  government  instructed  successive  administrators  of  the  old 
Province  of  Quebec  to  follow,  with  respect  to  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  explicitly  stated  in  section  20  of 
Governor  Carleton's  Instructions,  1775,  "that  it  is  a  toleration  of  the 
free  exercise  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  only,  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  but  not  to  the  power  and  privileges  of  it,  as  an 
established  Church,  for  that  is  a  preference,  which  belongs  only 
to  the  Protestant  Church  of  England."  But  the  absence  of  an 
English  bishop  until  1787,  the  small  number  of  adherents  to  the 
English  Church  on  the  one  side,  and  the  great  majority  of  French- 

432  Geo.  II,  c.  5,  Nova  Scotia. 

r.33  Geo.  II,  c.  2,  Nova  Scotia. 

626  Geo.  Ill,  c.  4,  New  Brunswick. 

T43  Geo.  Ill,  c.  6,  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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Canadian  Roman  Catholics  on  the  other,  made  it  very  difficuU  for 
governors  to  exercise  any  effective  control  over  the  Church  of 
Rome  or  to  take  any  steps  to  elevate  the  Church  of  England.  By 
the  time  of  the  appointment  of  an  Anglican  Bishop  of  Quebec  the 
development  of  a  practical  working  relationship  between  the  Execu- 
tive government  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  become  so 
strong  that  its  current  could  not  be  diverted.^  Neither  negatively, 
in  opposing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  positively,  in  creating  an 
effective  establishment  of  the  Anglican  Church,  was  Bishop  Moun- 
tain able  to  carry  out  his  plans.  It  is  plain  that  in  these  two  respects 
his  cause  was  lost  before  he  set  sail  from  England  in  1793.  When 
to  the  inherent  difficulty  of  his  task  are  added  the  untoward  circum- 
stances of  the  period — the  luke  warm  attitude  of  government  officials 
in  England,  the  lack  of  missionary  spirit  in  the  Church  itself,  and 
the  constant  shadow  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  up  to  1815,  not  to 
mention  the  war  and  threat  of  war  with  the  United  States,  the 
marvel  is  that  Jacob  Mountain  accomplished  so  much,  not  that  he 
achieved  so  little.  A  man  of  less  courage  and  perseverance  must 
have  utterly  failed. 

In  spite  of  the  collapse  of  eighteenth-century  official  policy 
with  regard  to  the  two  major  Churches  in  the  Canadas,  the  Church 
of  England  even  in  its  attenuated  state  of  "establishment"  yet 
possessed  some  real  and  apparent  advantages.  Government  paid 
the  episcopal  stipend,  provided  the  Bishop's  transportation  across 
the  Atlantic,  gave  some  small  assistance  for  a  time  in  meeting  the 
cost  of  visitations,  and  built  a  cathedral.  Part  of  the  clerical 
stipends  and  some  assistance  towards  church  building  also  came 
from  the  same  source.  Without  this  financial  aid,  and  the  accom- 
panying prestige  which  the  Church  enjoyed  as  being  the  form  of 
worship  countenanced  more  than  any  other  by  the  State,  it  is  certain 
that  Anglicanism,  more  especially  in  Lower  Canada,  would  have 
remained  in  insignificance.  Adherents  of  that  communion  who  had 
come  from  Great  Britain  or  from  the  United  States  had  ne\er  been 
laught  adequately  to  support  their  Church.  Transition  to  the 
"Voluntary  ySystem"  was  i)artially  acconij^lislied  during  the  later 

8A  broad  statement  of  "Relations  between  Church  and  State  in  Canada 
since  the  Cession  of  1768"  is  printed  in  the  Catholic  IliiitoHcal  Reviexv, 
January,  1933.  It  is  the  presidential  address  (h-livered  at  the  thirteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Catholic  IIisfr<>"if'ji'  Association,  Toronto,  Dee.  28, 
1932,  by  James  F.  Kenney. 
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episcopate  of  Bishop  Stewart.  ICven  then  such  a  system  was  only 
adopted  perforce,  because  the  parhamentary  subvention  paid  io  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  drastically  reduced. 

For  this  governmental  recognition  the  Church  had  to  pay  a  high 
price.  As  in  the  case  of  the  appointment  of  Tunstall  to  Montreal 
in  1798  and  of  Strachan  to  York  in  1812  it  was  possible  for  admin- 
istrators to  exercise  their  constitutional  rights  of  presentation  to 
benefices  w^ithout  the  Bishop's  approval.  The  knowledge  that  finan- 
cial aid  would  come  from  outside  the  parishes  did  not  encourage 
the  latter  to  put  forth  a  full  effort.  The  most  patent  disadvantage 
of  all  was  that  the  Church  was  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
political  situation.  Religious  matters  were  often  made  subservient 
to  politics,  and  were  not  considered  on  their  merits. 

Closely  related  to  the  foregoing  topic  is  that  of  the  legal  develop- 
ment of  the  Colonial  Episcopate,  an  account  of  which  is  contained 
in  a  pamphlet  published  by  a  former  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  in  1883.  In  the  course  of  this  little  work  the  author 
has  a  number  of  interesting  remarks  to  make  about  the  founding 
of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec.  That  Diocese  was  created,  he  wrote,  and 
a  Bishop  appointed  to  it,  by  an  instrument  called  Letters  Patent. 
The  Canadas  at  the  time  were  colonies  possessing  representative 
institutions  under  the  Act  of  1791.  The  draft  Letters  Patent  was 
approved  by  three  prominent  English  lawyers,  Sir  John  Scott,  Sir 
Wilham  Scott,  and  Sir  John  Mitford  (afterwards  Lords  Eldon, 
Stowell  and  Redesdale).  The  idea  behind  this  act  of  the  lawyers 
seems  to  have  been  to  establish,  by  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
an  Imperial  Church  of  England  bound  by  ties  of  interest  and  loyalty 
to  support  the  throne.  An  Act  of  Parliament,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  passed  in  order  to  permit  the  consecration  by  the  tw^o  Arch- 
bishops, of  those  clergy  who  were  subjects  of  foreign  states,  with- 
out requiring  the  prospective  bishops  first  to  take  the  usual  oath 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  The  Diocese  of  Quebec  w^as  founded 
when  Tory  political  theory  was  in  the  ascendant  and  when  those 
legal  luminaries  only  who  held  correct  views  of  tHe  royal  prerogative 
were  advanced  to  high  positions.  The  old  High  Church  viewpoint, 
which  then  prevailed  in  Court  circles  and  was  reflected  in  legal 
decisions,  held  that  Church  and  Crown  should  be  in  close  connection, 
mutually  supporting  each  other. 
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But  a  change  came  about  when  the  constitutional  lawyers  of 
the  nineteenth  century  replaced  the  prerogative  lawyers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  When,  for  example,  the  first  Bishop  of  Tas- 
mania, appointed  in  1842,  seemed  about  to  exercise  to  the  full  the 
powers  apparently  granted  to  him  by  his  Letters  Patent,  and  when 
the  case  had  been  submitted  to  the  Crown  lawyers,  the  latter 
pronounced  that  "Her  Majesty  had  no  authority  by  Letters  Patent 
to  create  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  complained  of."  Succeeding 
Letters  Patent  were  accordingly  changed  in  compliance  with  this 
new  doctrine,  h'inally  in  1865,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  giving  their  decision  on  a  case  that  had  come  to  them  from 
South  Africa,  stated  that  the  Bishop's  Letters  Patent,  being  issued 
after  constitutional  government  had  been  established  in  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  w^ere  ineffectual  to  create  any  jurisdiction,  ecclesias- 
tical or  civil,  within  the  Colony.  The  Committee  went  on  to  say 
that  "The  Church  of  England,  in  places  where  there  is  no  Church 
established  by  law,  is  in  the  same  position  with  any  other  religious 
body,  in  no  better  but  in  no  worse  position.  .  .  ."  This  opinion  is 
in  direct  variance  with  that  which  was  held  in  1793,  but  it  is  the 
former  that  has  been  acted  upon  ever  since  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  bishops  in  self-governing  colonies  and  dominions. 
Thus  by  a  later  development  in  legal  opinion,  according  to  Lord 
Blachford's  understanding  of  the  decisions  of  the  Crown  lawyers, 
the  Bishopric  of  Quebec  was  bad  in  its  origin,  having  been  created 
after  the  grant  of  representative  institutions.  The  Imperial  Church 
of  George  HI  never  had  any  legal  existence  !° 

One  may  advance  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  partial  esta- 
blishment of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Canadas  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century^^  was  quite  congruous  with  the  partially  developed 

^Some  Account  of  the  Legal  Development  of  the  Colonial  Episcopate,  by 
Lord  Blachford,  formerly  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment. 

loFor  an  argument  that  the  Church  of  England  was  never  established  in 
either  province  see  "A  Fallacy  in  Canadian  History,"  by  A.  H.  Yoimg;  and, 
"The  Position  of  the*  Church  of  England  in  Upper-Canada,  1791-1840,"  by 
J.  J.  Talman.  Both  papers  are  printed  in  the  Canadian  Hhlorical  Review, 
December,  1934.  See  also  a  "Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Provincial  Synod 
in  Canada  Appointed  in  September,  1871,  to  Report  on  the  Legal  Status  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Canada  and  of  its  Clergy."  Tliis  Ue])ort  is  j)rinted 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Ignited 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  Canada,  sixth  session. 
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system  of  self-govcrnnicnl.  J I  was  only  after  responsible  govern- 
ment had  been  fully  granted  that  the  necessity  for  its  ecclesiastical 
parallel  was  clearly  grasped.  By  1863,  however,  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada  was  organized  in  synods  and  its  original  legal 
defects,  whatever  they  originally  were,  had  been  made  good  by  local 
legislation.  It  has  been,  ever  since,  an  autonomous  body  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  England  itself. 


APPENDIX  A 


EPISCOPAL  RESIDENCES  IN  QUEBEC 
1793  - 1825 

From  the  summer  of  1794  until  early  in  1796  the  Bishop  and  his  family 
occupied  Powell  Place,  so  named  from  its  owner,  General  Henry  Watson  Powell, 
who  had  seen  service  in  the  American  Revolution.  Spencerwood,  the  present 
residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  is  built  on  the  site  of  Powell  Place. 

For  a  few  months  after  their  arrival,  late  in  1793,  and  again  in  the  summers 
from  1796  to  1802  the  Mountains  lived  in  the  adjoining  estate  of  Woodfield  or 
Samos,  the  fine  country  house  of  the  late  Judge  Adam  Mabane.  During  the 
winters,  1796-1802,  they  resided  at  another  Mabane  property  on  St.  Louis  Street 
in  the  City.  In  recent  years  this  building  has  been  known  as  Kent  House,  because 
the  Duke  of  Kent  lived  in  it  when  stationed  at  Quebec,  1791-4.^ 

Concerning  both  these  houses  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Tomline,  in  a  letter 
dated  at  Woodfield  July  15,  1802,  "You  know  that  I  have  for  six  years  past  lived 
during  the  wdnter  months  at  Quebec,  &  in  the  summer  at  this  place,  about 
three  miles  from  it.  My  Landlady  is  an  old  Maiden  Lady  of  very  singular 
character,  the  sister  of  a  late  Judge  in  this  Province.  They  lived  hospitably 
and  extravagantly,  &  he  died  insolvent.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  the 
leader  of  a  party  and  made  and  left  many  friends — by  whose  management  and  the 
great  indulgence  of  his  Creditors  the  two  houses  which  I  inhabit  were  reserved 
to  Miss  Mabane,  my  landlady."  The  Bishop  went  on  to  say  that  they  were  in 
bad  repair  and  that  he  was  going  to  give  them  up.  He  added  that  he  would 
perhaps  build  a  house,  but  "we  shall  quit  this,  (Woodfield),  which  is  the  most 
charming  situation  in  the  world,  with  great  regret."^  The  Bishop's  young  son, 
George,  felt  equal  regret  and  marked  the  occasion  with  a  poem  beginning,  in 
Miltonic  strain,  "O,  must  I  leave  thee,  Woodfield?"^ 

During  the  summer  of  1803  the  Bishop's  letters  were  addressed  at  Sans 
Bruit,  and  in  1804  at  Belmont,  probably  other  nearby  country  houses.  He  may 
have  continued  to  reside  in  "Kent  House"  in  the  winters  for  the  remainder  of 
his  stay  in  the  Diocese  before  his  first  return  to  England  in  1805. 

During  the  three  years'  absence  in  England,  1805-8,  the  Bishop  continued 
to  pay  rent  in  Quebec  so  that  he  might  be  assured  of  a  house  on  his  return.^ 
One  of  the  few  favourable  results  of  this  prolonged  furlough  was  the  addition 
of  £400  to  his  stipend,  in  lieu  of  a  see  house  until  such  a  house  should  be  built. 
On  his  return  to  Quebec  he  selected  a  suitable  property  belonging  to  the  late 


iFor  the  story  of  Kent  House  see  Bulletin  des  Recherch.es  Historiques, 
vol.  XIX,  Jan.,  1913. 

2Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  2,  p.  42,  Mountain  to  Tomline,  July  15,  1802. 
sMountain,  Memoir  of  O.  J.  Mountain,  pp.  10-14. 

4P.A.C.,  Series  Q,  vol.  108,  pp.  224-6,  Mountain  to  Castlereagh,  Sept.  5, 
1808. 
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Chief  Justice  Elmsley,^  hut  later  in  1808  he  informed  Lord  Castlereagh's 
Secretary  that  he  would  prefer  the  allowance  cf  £400  to  a  see  house.^ 

In  1809  some  letters  were  addressed  at  a  residence  called  Rosemount,  but 
he  seems  to  have  lived  on  St.  Louis  Street  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  between 
1808  and  1816,  when  he  again  took  his  family  to  England. 

After  coming  back  to  Quebec  once  more  in  1819  the  Bishop  spent  some 
time  in  making  an  old  house  habitable,  the  only  one  he  could  hire.  The  idea 
of  a  see  house  hud  not  been  at  any  time  completely  forgotten.  When  he  was 
away  Ryland  wrote  to  him  cajolingly:  "If  you  will  return,  I  will  remove  into 
Town  and  give  you  up  my  House  at  Beauport  to  reside  in  while  your  Palace 
is  in  building."'^  The  Bishop  informed  the  government  that  a  good  see  house 
could  be  bought  for  £8,000  but  again  remarked  that  if  his  stipend  were  lowered, 
in  the  event  of  such  a  purchase,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  things  as  before. 
The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  turned  down  the  proposed  £8,000  property.^ 

For  the  next  few  ^ears  most  of  the  Bishop's  letters  are  addressed  from 
St.  Louis  Street  although  he  probably  lived  in  the  country  during  the  summer. 
In  1821  he  stayed  for  a  time  once  again  at  Belmont. 

Writing  to  Bathurst,  June  17,  1824,  he  informed  the  Colonial  Secretary 
that  Marchmont,  the  property  of  Colonel  Sir  John  Harvey,  was  for  sale  at  a 
price  of  £7,000,  and  that  he  had  engaged  it  for  a  year.  He  died  at  Marchmont 
on  the  following  June  16. 


sThe  Elmsley  house  was  later  bought  by  government  and  converted  into 
oflBcers'  barracks. 

6Q.D.A.,  Series  C,  vol.  4,  p.  51,  Mountain  to  Cooke,  Oct.  27,  1808. 

7Bishopthorpe  Papers,  Ryland  to  Mountain,  Sept.  17,  1817. 

sP.A.C,  Series  Q,  vol.  170,  part  ra,  p.  499,  Bathurst  to  Mountain,  March 
27,  1820. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 
ON  THE  BISHOP  S  CHILDREN 

Seven  children  were  born  to  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Mountain,  six  of  whom 
survived  their  parents. 

Jacob  Henry  Brooke  Mountain,  born  January  3,  1788,  received  his  early 
education  under  Mr.  Feilde  at  Quebec,  and  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Reverend 
T.  Monro  (a  pupil  of  Dr.  Parr  of  Norwich)  at  Little  Easton,  Essex,  in  1805. 
In  1808  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  in  1811.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Tomline  early  in  1812  and  was  collated 
immediately  to  the  Prebend  of  North  Kelsey  (a  parish  adjoining  Caister)  which 
Tomline  kept  open  for  him  five  months.  The  estate  in  connection  with  the 
Prebend  yielded  £1,100  a  year.  At  the  time  of  J.  H.  B.  Mountain's  collation 
two  older  men  preceded  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  benefit,  but  he  lived  to  be 
Prebendary  himself  in  later  life.  He  was  stationed  for  some  years  at  Chalfont 
St.  Giles,  Buckinghamshire,  but  afterwards  became  Rector  of  Blunham,  Bed- 
fordshire. When  he  died,  September  8,  1872,  he  was  Rural  Dean  and  Commissary 
of  the  .\rchdeacon  of  Bedford.  Of  the  nine  children  resulting  from  his  marriage 
with  Frances  Brooke,  two  became  clergymen,  one  of  them  Archdeacon  of 
Newfoundland. 

The  second  son  of  Jacob  Mountain,  George  Jehoshapliat,  was  born  at 
Norwich  July  27,  1789.  Like  his  brother  he  was  tutored  by  Mr.  Feilde  and  Mr. 
Monro,  and  he  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1810.  He 
returned  to  Canada  in  1811,  studied  for  Holy  Orders  under  his  father's  direction, 
and  was  ordained  deacon  August  2,  1812.  During  his  diaconate  he  assisted  his 
cousin,  the  Rector  of  Quebec.  On  January  16,  1814,  he  was  priested,  and  became 
for  a  short  time  Evening  Lecturer  at  the  Cathedral.  On  May  2,  1814,  he  married 
Mary  Hume  Thompson.  After  two  years  spent  at  Fredericton,  N.B.,  he  became 
Rector  of  Quebec  and  Bishop's  Official,  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Quebec. 
These  posts  he  held  until  he  was  consecrated  in  1836,  under  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Montreal,  to  assist  Bishop  Stewart.  For  a  short  time  he  administered  the 
whole  old  Diocese  of  Quebec,  and  then  the  parts  remaining  after  the  setting  up, 
successively,  of  the  Dioceses  of  Toronto  and  Montreal.    He  died  January  5,  1863. 

The  Bishop's  third  son,  George  Robert,  received  his  junior  education  with 
Mr.  Feilde  and  Mr.  Monro,  entered  the  army  and  served  with  the  75th  Regiment 
in  the  Peninsular  War.  In  1819  he  resigned  his  commission  and  became  a 
clergyman.  He  was  for  a  time  Vicar  of  North  Kelsey,  Lincolnshire,  and  later 
Rector  of  Havant,  Hants.  He  was  married  by  his  brother  to  Katherine 
Hinchcliffe,  February  22,  1821.    He  died  in  the  summer  of  1846,  aged  fifty-six. 

Eliza,  the  Bishop's  eldest  daughter,  was  born  at  Buckden,  March  8,  1793, 
and  died  at  Stonehouse,  January  9,  1843.  She  married  Captain  Frederick 
Arabin,  R.A.,  of  Co.  Meath,  Ireland,  in  Quebec  Cathedral,  1823. 
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Benjamin  Kentish  Simcoe  Mountain  was  born  September  15,  1795.  Jchc 
Graves  Simcoe  was  his  godfather.  The  infant  died  August  4,  1796,  and  was 
buried  at  Quebec. 

Armine  Simcoe  Henry  Mountain  was  born  at  Kent  House  February  4, 
1797.  He  too  was  tutored  by  Mr.  Feilde  and  Mr.  Monro,  and  returned  to 
Canada  in  1810.  In  1815  he  received  his  commission  as  Ensign  in  the  96th 
Regiment,  and  left  Canada  that  year.  Several  years  residence  in  Europe 
rendered  him  fluent  in  continental  languages.  In  1823  he  returned  to  Halifax 
with  the  52nd  Light  Infantry  Regiment,  spent  some  time  later  in  Charlottetown 
and  Fredericton,  and  was  the  only  son  in  Canada  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death.  After  returning  to  England  w^th  his  mother  and  sister  he  sailed  for 
India  where  he  remained  for  seven  years.  He  saw  three  years'  service  in  China 
and  became  Adjutant  General  to  the  Forces  in  India  in  1849.  He  died  in 
India,  February  8,  1854.  He  was  married  twice:  first,  to  Jane  O'Beirne,  a  grand- 
daughter of  a  Bishop  of  Meath.  After  the  death  of  wife  and  child  he  married 
Charlotte  Dundas.  He  is  said  to  have  resembled  his  father,  in  appearance  and 
character,  more  than  other  members  of  his  family, 

Charlotte  Mary  Milnes,  the  Bishop's  second  daughter  and  youngest  child, 
was  born  on  July  25,  1801.  Sir  Robert  Milnes  was  godfather  at  her  baptism. 
After  her  return  to  England  in  1825  she  lived  for  a  time  with  her  brother,  George 
Robert  Mountain.    She  was  unmarried,  and  died  at  Havant  in  1860. 
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DEACONS  AND  PRIESTS 
ORDAINED  BY  BISHOP  JACOB  MOUNTAIN 


The  following  list  is  taken  from  the  Diocese  Book,  now  preserved  at 
Bishopthorpe.  The  dates  are  those  on  which  the  ordinands  subscribed  to  the 
canonical  oaths  and  declarations.  Actual  ordinations  usually  took  place  a  day 
or  so  later,  and  were  always  held  in  the  Cathedral  after  the  opening  of  that 
building  in  1804. 


Name 


Deacon 


Priest 


Salter  Jehoshaphat  Mountain  

John  Jackson   June    7,  1800 

George  Okill  Stuart   June    7,  1800 

Matthew  Smithers  Feilde   Aug.  22,  1801 

Richard  Pollard   Mar.  20,  1802 

John  Strachan   May  21,  1803 

Charles  Caleb  Cotton  

George  Jehoshaphat  Mountain   Aug.    1,  1812 

John  Gunter  Weagant   Oct.  17,  1812 

John  Bethune   June  28,  1814 

James  Reid   May    6,  1815 

Micajah  Townsend   May    6,  1815 

Michael  Harris   Aug.  23,  1819 

Robert  Raby  Burrage   Aug.  23,  1819 

William  Macaalay  

John  Stoughton   Oct.     9,  1819 

Romaine  Rolph   Oct.     9,  1819 

George  Robert  Mountain   Nov.   6,  1819 

Samuel  Simpson  Wood  

Thomas  Campbell   Sept.  23,  1820 

*George  Lister  Wiggins   Oct.  14,  1820 

Frederick  Myers   Jan.  13,  1821 

Jonathan  Taylor   Jan.  13,1821 

Louis  Charles  Jenkins  

*Alfred  Gilpin   July  28,  1821 

♦James  Shreve   Nov.  26,  1821 

George  Spratt   Mar.   9,  1822 

*Raper  Milner  

Job  Deacon   Oct.  31,  1822 

Clement  Fall  Lefevre  

♦Horatio  Nelson  Arnold   Mar.  25,  1823 

George  Archbold   May  19,  1823 


June 

Aug. 

Aug. 

June 

June 

June 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


28,  1796 
22,  1801 
22,  1801 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1814 
.  1814 
9,  1816 
20,  1816 
20,  1816 
13,  1821 
9,  1820 
9,  1819 
9,  1820 
20,  1821 


Nov.  6,  1819 
May  12,  1821 

Jan.  24,  1823 
Mar.  9,  1822 
Mar.    9,  1822 


Jan.  24,  1823 
Sept.  20,  1822 
June  12,  1824 
Jan    24,  1823 

Mav  10,  1824 
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Name 

Deacon 

Priest 

Aug.  23,  1823 

Sept.  28,  1824 

Sept.  18,  1823 

Edmund  Willoughby  Sewell  

,    ,          May  10,  1824 

William  Abbott  

  June  12,  1824 

June  12,  1824 

,    ,          June  12,  1824 

June  12,  1824 

*James  Cuppaidge  Cochran  

Aug.  15,  1824 

Aug.  23,  1824 

Jan.  24,  1825 

*Ordained  for  Nova  Scotia. 
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I.  MANUSCRIPT  SOURCES 
A.  Kingston 

The  Mountain-Stuart  Correspondence  is  kept  in  the  Synod  OflSce  of  the 
Diocese  of  Ontario.  This  is  a  series  of  over  eighty  letters  covering  the  years 
1793-1824.  The  correspondence  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  letters 
written  by  Bishop  Mountain  to  his  Officials,  John  Stuart  and  George  Okill 
Stuart,  and  of  replies  received  from  them. 

B.  London,  England 

In  the  Archives  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  are  preserved: 

(a)  Journals.  These  volumes  contain  minutes  of  Board  Meetings  of  the 
Society,  in  which  are  incorporated  many  of  the  semi-annual  reports 
made  by  the  missionaries.  Bishop  Mountain's  official  correspondence 
with  the  Society  is  therein  transcribed,  more  or  less  in  full,  from  his 
letters. 

(b)  Original  manuscript  letters  from  the  missionaries. 

C.  Montreal 

(a)  Montreal  Diocesan  Archives  preserved  in  the  Synod  Building  contain  a 
mass  of  correspondence  dating  from  the  period  1793-1825,  much  of  it 
written  by  Bishop  Mountain  and  his  clergj' . 

(6)  The  McGill  University  Library  contains  the  Ryland  photostats  and 
Joseph  Frobisher's  Diary. 

D.  New  York 

New  York  Historical  Society  Library.  In  the  William  Smith  Papers  con- 
tained in  this  Library  are  a  few  documents  throwing  light  on  the  earliest  efforts 
to  establish  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Quebec, 

E.  Ottawa 

Public  Archives  of  Canada: 

(a)  Series  Q  contains  copies  of  the  correspondence  of  Bishop  Mountain 
with  various  secretaries  of  state  and  other  government  officials  during 
his  entire  episco}  ate. 

(b)  Series  S  contains  some  of  his  miscellaneous  correspondence  in  manuscript, 

(c)  Series  G  contains  similar  manuscript  correspondence. 

(d)  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Lower  Canada  have  a  number  of 
entries  showing  the  Bishop's  attendance  at  the  Council,  and  the  part 
taken  by  him  in  its  meetings. 

(e)  Chaplaincy  Books  contain  the  correspondence  in  manuscript  of  chaplains 
of  regiments  and  garrisons  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  Diocese. 
Most  of  these  men  were  parochial  clergy  acting  as  officiating  chaplains. 
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F.  Quebec 

(1)  Quebec  Diocesan  Archives: 

(a)  Series  A.  This  series  consists  of  transcripts,  or  originals,  of  Letters 
Patent,  mandamuses,  writs,  presentations,  etc.,  dealing  with  Bishop 
Mountain,  the  Cathedral,  the  Diocese  of  Quebec,  and  the  clergy  of  the 
Diocese. 

(6)  Series  B.  This  series  consists  of  thirty-three  bound  volumes  of  original 
correspondence  dealing  with  individual  parishes  in  the  Diocese, 
1793-1863.  It  also  contains  volumes  dealing  with  institutions,  e.g., 
Church  Society,  Clergy  Reserves,  etc. 

(c)  Series  C.  This  series  consists  of  eight  bound  volumes  of  manuscript 
letters  written  and  received  by  Jacob  Mountain  and  his  son  George 
Jehoshaphat  Mountain. 

(d)  Series  D.  This  series  consists  of  bound  volumes  containing  typed 
copies  of  diocesan  correspondence,  the  originals  of  which  are  in  the 
S.P.G.  Archives,  the  Public  Record  Office,  Fulham  Palace,  and  the 
Public  Archives  of  Canada. 

(e)  Miscellaneous  Correspondence.  In  this  small  unclassified  miscellany 
are  a  few  letters  Avritten  and  received  by  the  Bishop. 

(/)  The  Episcopate  of  Jacob  Mountain,  1793-1825.  By  the  late  H.  C. 
Stuart  of  Three  Rivers,    In  typescript  and  manuscript, 

(g)  The  Church  of  England  in  Quebec,  1759-1791.  A  Compendium  of 
Church  and  State  Papers,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Arthur 
Reading  Kelley,  1937  (mimeographed). 

A  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  Quebec  Diocesan  Archives,  incorporating 
some  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  various  series,  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

(2)  Sewell  Papers.  A  large  collection  of  papers  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
(Dr.)  A.  R.  F.  Hubbard  of  Quebec  City  includes  about  fifty  letters  which  passed 
between  Jacob  Mountain  and  Jonathan  Sewell. 

(3)  Bishopthorpe  Papers.  This  collection  of  one  hundred  letters  is  preserved 
at  Bishopthorpe,  official  residence  of  Anglican  Bishops  of  Quebec,  Among  the 
many  persons  to  whom  Bishop  Mountain  wrote  and  from  whom  he  received 
letters  which  are  contained  in  this  collection  are  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
secretaries  of  state,  colonial  administrators,  and  members  of  the  Provincial 
government. 

(4)  The  Diocese  Book  is  also  preserved  at  Bishopthorpe.  It  contains  subscrip- 
tions to  oaths  and  declarations  made  by  clergy  from  the  earliest  <hiys  of  the 
Diocese. 

G.  Toronto 

(1)  De{)artmcnt  of  Public  Archives  and  Records: 

(aj  Bisliop  Strachan's  Letter-Book,  1812-1831  contaius  a  number  of 
comments  from  the  j)cii  of  the  Joiin   St rjiclian    (liiler  Bislu)j) 

Strachan),  on  Jacob  Mountain. 

(h)  The  Strachan  Papers  consist  of  letters  written  by  Strachan  to  various 
correspondent  s. 
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(c)  The  Ridoul  I*apcrs  have  a  record  in  manuscripl  of  the  fees  paid  by 
Bishop  Mountain  on  account  of  lands  granted  to  him  in  Upper  Canada. 

2)  Public  Library: 

The  Henry  Scadding  Collection,  John  Strachan  Papers,  include  Strachan's 
correspondence  with  Jacob  Mountain  and  George  Jehoshaphat  Mountain; 
and  letters  to  Jacob  Mountain  from  the  Rev.  William  Morice  and  the  Rev. 
Anthony  Hamilton,  Secretaries  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

II.  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS 
A.  Newspapers 


B.  Periodicals 

Bulletin  des  Recherches  Historiques 

Canada  Church  Magazine  and  Mission  News 

Canada  Frangais 

Canadian  Churchman 

Canadian  Historical  Revieio 

Canadian  Magazine,  1823 

Catholic  Historical  Review 

Christian  Recorder 

Christian  Sentinel  and  Anglo-Canadian  Churchman's  Magazine 
Church  Chronicle  of  the  Diocese  of  Montreal 
Montreal  Churchman 

Papers  and  Addresses  of  the  Kent  Historical  Society 
Papers  and  Records  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society 
Quebec  Almanacs,  1793-1825 
Quebec  Diocesan  Gazette 
Queens  Quarterly 

Reports  of   District   Committees   of  the   Society   for    Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge 

Reports  of  the  Canadian  Catholic  Historical  Association 

Reports  of  the  Canadian  Historical  Association 

Reports  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec 

Transactions  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalist  Association  of  Ontario 

Transactions  of  the  Women's  Canadian  Historical  Society  of  Toronto 

Year  Books  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada 


Canada  Constellation 
Church  Guardian 
Kingston  Chronicle 
Montreal  Gazette 
Montreal  Herald 
Quebec  Gazette 
The  Church 
Upper  Canada  Gazette 
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III.  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada 
Journals  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Lower  Canada 
Records  of  Governor  and  Council  of  the  State  of  Vermont 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Civil  Government  of  Canada.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  he  Printed  22  July,  1828.  Quebec. 
Reprinted  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  1829. 

Reports  of  the  Archivist  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 

Reports  of  the  Department  of  Archives  for  the  Province  of  Ontario 

Reports  of  the  Public  Archives  of  Canada 

Statutes  of  Lower  Canada 

Statutes  of  Upper  Canada 

IV.  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

Abbott,  Joseph  (ed.)  Philip  Musgrave;  or  Memoirs  of  a  Church  of  England 

Missionary  in  the  North  American  Colonics,  London,  184G. 
Adams,  F.  D.,  History  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Montreal,  1941. 
Akins,  T.  B.,  a  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 

British  North  American  Provinces,  Halifax,  1849. 
Anderson,  J.  S.  M.,  The  History  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies  and 

Foreign.  Dependencies  of  the  British  Empire,  3  vols.,  2nd  edition, 

London,  1856. 

Bell,  William,  Hints  to  Emigrants  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  Upper  Canada, 
Edinburgh,  1824. 

Bethune,  a.  N.,  Memoir  of  the  Right  Reverend  John  Strachan,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

First  Bishop  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  1870. 
Bettridge,  William,  A  Brief  History  of  the  Church  in  Upper  Canada,  London, 

1838. 

Beverley,  A.  R.,  A  Historical  Sketch  of  Trinity  Church,  Quebec,  Nov.  21,  1911, 
Quebec,  1912. 

Blachford,  Lord,  Some  Account  of  the  Legal  Development  of  the  Colonial 
Episcopate,  London,  1883.  (Library,  Montreal  Diocesan  Theo- 
logical College.) 

Bliss,  C.  V.  F.,  Clerical  Guide,  Ottawa,  1876. 

Bortiiwick,  J.  D.,  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Montreal,  1850-1910,  Montreal,  1910. 
Bull,  W.  P.,  From  Strachan  to  Owen.    How  the  Church  of  England  was  Planted 

and  Tended  in  British  North  America,  Toronto,  1938. 
Burke,  Edmund,  A  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  M.P.  .  .  .  , 

to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  Bart.,  M.P.  on  the  subject  of  Roman 

Catholics  in  Ireland,  London,  1792. 
Burt,  A.  L.,  The  Old  Province  of  Quebec,  Toronto,  1933. 

Canniff,  William,  The  Medical  Profession  in  Upper  Canada,  1783-1858^ 
Toronto,  1894. 

(^ARTWiiiOHT,  RrciiARD,  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Late  Hon.  Richard  Cartwright, 
Toronto,  1876. 

CiiAPAis,  Thomas,  Cours  d'histoire  du  Canada,  4  vols.,  Quebec,  1919-1923. 
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York,  in  the  Legislative  Council,   Thursday,    Sixth  March,  1828; 

on  the  Subject  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  York,  U.C.,  1828. 
 A  Charge  Delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  at  the 

Primary  Visitation,  Held  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  James, 

Toronto,  on  the  9th  September,  18ffl,  Toronto,  1841. 
 Secular  State  of  the  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  Canada  West, 

Printed  for  the  use  of  the  Clergy  only.  n.d. 
Stuart,  H.  C,  The  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  1759-1793,  from  the  Conquest 

to  the  Establishment  of  the  See  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  1893. 
Sulte,  Benjamin,  Fryer,  C.  E.,  and  David,  L.  O.,  A  History  of  Quebec:  Its 

Resources  and  People,  2  vols.,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  1908. 

Thomas,  Cyrus,  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Townships:  A  Work 
Containing  an  Account  of  the  Early  Settlement  of  St.  Armand,  Dunham, 
Sutton,  Brome,  Potton  and  Bolton,  Montreal,  1866. 

 History  of  the  Counties  of  Argentevil,  Que.,  and  Prescott,  Out.,  from 

the  Earliest  Settlement  to  the  Present,  Montreal,  1896. 

Verxox,  C.  W.,  Bicentenary  Sketches  and  Early  Days  of  the  Church  in  Nova 
Scotia,  Halifax,  1910. 
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Waddilove,  W.  J.  D.  (ed.)   The  Steivart  Missions:  A   Series  of  Letters  and 

Journals  .  .  .  ,  London,  18S8. 
 Canadian  Clergy  Reserves  (The  Riddell  Canadian  Library,  Law 

Society  of  U.C.,  Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto),  London,  1840. 
Wallace,  W.  S.  (ed.),  Encyclopedia  of  Canada,  6  vols.,  Toronto,  1935-7. 
W  iLsox,  J.  G.  and  Fiske,  J.  (eds.),  Apjpleton  s  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography, 

New  York,  1887. 

Wood,  William  (ed.),  The  Storied  Province  of  Quebec,  Past  and  Present,  4  vols., 
Toronto,  1931. 

Young,  A.  H.,  The  Revd.  John  Stuart,  D.D.,  U.  E.  L.,  of  Kingston,  U.C.,  and 
His  Family:  A  Genealogical  Stvdy,  Kingstcn,  1920. 

 (ed.).  The  Parish  Register  of  Kingstcn,  Zipper  Canada,  1786-1811, 

Kingston,  1921. 

V.  PARISH  HISTORIES 

Printed  histories  of  the  following  parishes  were  consulted:  Amherstburg, 
Ancaster,  Brockville,  Fort  Erie,  Grimsby,  Hochelaga,  Hull,  Kingston,  Montreal, 
Niagara,  Quebec,  St.  Andrews,  St.  Catharines,  St,  Johns,  Sorel,  Three  Rivers, 
Toronto,  York  Mills.  Reference  was  also  made  to  historical  sketches  of  other 
parishes  printed  in  the  Canadian  Churchman,  the  Montreal  Churchman,  the 
Church  Chronicle  of  the  Diocese  of  Montreal,  the  Quebec  Diocesan  Gazette,  the 
Canadian  Church  Magazine  and  Mission  News. 

VI.  PRINTED  WRITINGS  OF  JACOB  MOUNTAIN 

Poetical  Reveries.  '"Nee  Lusisse  Pudet,  Sed  Non  Incidere  Ludum.''  Horace. 
London:  Printed  for  J.  Dodsley  in  Pall  Mall;  and  sold  by  J.  W^oodyer 
at  Cambridge,  1777,  pp.  32.    (Quebec  Diocesan  Archives.) 

A  Sermon  Preached  at  Quebec,  on  Thursday,  January  10th,  1799;  Being  the  Day 
Appointed  for  a  GENERAL  TILANKSGLVLNG.  Together  with  the 
Form  of  Prayer  Drawn  up  upon  the  Occasion.  Quebec:  Printed  by  John 
Neilson,  Mountain  Street,  1799,  pp.  35.    (Public  Archives  of  Canada.) 

The  Holy  Communion.  A  Sermon  Preached  in  the  Cathedral  of  Quebec,  in  the 
Year  1804.  Pp.  23.  (Library  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
A  manuscript  copy  is  in  the  Quebec  Diocesan  Archives.) 

A  Sermon  Preached  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  in  Christ 
Church,  Surrey,  on  Sunday  the  28th  of  March,  1819.  London:  Printed 
for  the  Society;  and  sold  at  the  office,  48  St.  Paul's  Church-yard.  Sold 
also  by  F.  C.  &  J.  Rivington;  Cadell  and  Da  vies;  J.  Hat  chard;  and 
Lackington  and  Co.,  1819,  pp.  32.    (Quebec  Diocesan  Archives.) 

A  Charge  Delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec,  in  the  Year  1820. 
Quebec:  Printed  and  Published  by  John  Neilson,  No.  3,  Mountain  Street, 
1820,  pp.  48      rM,-(\ird  Miiss-uin.l 
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Abbott,  Joseph,  191;  appointed  to  St. 
Andrews,  213;  and  to  Yamaska 
Mountain,  214,  233;  officiating  chap- 
lain at  Grenville,  238,  299 

Abbott,  William,  holder  of  S.P.G. 
scholarship,  191;  taught  school,  219; 
appointed  to  Yamaska  Mountain 
and  St.  Andrews,  233,  29G,  301 

Addison,  Robert,  missionary  at 
Niagara,  41-2,  55,  81,  82;  £100 
government  stipend,  93;  request  for 
furlough,  103;  church  burned,  150, 
183;  taught  at  Niagara,  185;  report 
of  visitation,  197;  officiating  chap- 
lain, 239;  visit  to  Indians,  248; 
Bishop's  opinion  of,  265,  298 

Aked,  William,  36n. 

Alcock,  Henry,  68,  84,  115,  116 

Alexander,  James  Lynne,  234 

Allen,  Levi,  13 

Amyot,  Thomas,  212 

Ansley,  Amos,  appointed  to  Hull,  232, 
296,  301 

Archbold,  George,  ordination,  230; 
officiating  chaplain  at  York,  239, 
295 

Archdeacons,  appointment  of,  206-10 
Armour,  Samuel,  234 
Arnold,  Horatio  Nelson,  295 
Arnold,  William,  on  S.P.G.  scholarship 

list,  191  and  n. 
Arthur,  Sir  George,  262 
Assembly,  Lower  Canada,  48,  64,  66, 

89,  163;  Upper  Canada,  192 

Bailly  de  Messein,  Charles  I'lancois, 
bishop  coadjutor,  169,  170n. 

Baldwyn,  William  Devereux,  appointed 
to  Cornwall,  144,  145;  taught  school, 
185;  Bishop's  visit  to,  195,  196,  199; 
transferred  to  St.  Johns,  215,  238, 
254,  299 

Bathurst,  Henry,  third  Earl  BathursI,, 
permission  sought  to  issue  marriage 
licences,    46;    ijctition    refused,  47; 


raised  Plessis's  allowance,  73;  Moun- 
tain reproved,  74;  summons  Plessis 
to  Legislative  Council,  75;  inter- 
viewed by  Bishop,  76;  influenced  by 
Bishop's  letters,  77;  refuses  to 
establish  Church  in  the  Canadas,  78, 
90;  interviewed  again  by  Bishop, 
121,  132;  authorizes  erection  of 
rectories,  133;  grants  superannuation 
to  missionaries,  149;  sets  up  Clergy 
Reserve  Corporation,  154,  155;  opin- 
ion on  meaning  of  "a  Protestant 
Clergy,"  159,  160;  interviewed  by 
Stewart,  162;  memorialized  by  L.  C. 
Assembly,  163;  interviewed  by 
Strachan,  164,  166;  plans  for  College 
in  L.C.,  174,  175;  McGill  charter 
issued,  176-7,  179,  200;  correspond- 
ence with  Bishop,  201,  202;  raises 
Bishop's  stipend,  203;  urges  Bishop's 
return  to  Canada,  204,  205,  206, 
207;  agrees  to  erection  of  arch- 
deaconries, 208;  refuses  increased 
salary  to  archdeacons,  209,  215; 
explanation  of  Colonial  Clergy  Bill, 
223-4;  solicited  for  subscription, 
242,  256;  sets  terms  of  Bishop's 
return  to  England,  258;  grants 
Bishop  leave  of  absence,  259; 
applied  to  by  Stewart  for  bishopric, 
261;  thought  of  dividing  diocese,  262 
271 

Baynes,  Colonel  Edward,  195 

Bell,    Andrew,    founder    of  Madras 

system  of  education,  180 
Bell,  the  Reverend  William,  251n. 
Bell,  William,  184 
Belmont,  291 
Bennet,  Samuel,  37 
Bentom,  Clark,  47-8,  255 
Berczy,  William,  264 
Best,  George,  296 

Bethune,  Alexander  Neil,  S.P.G. 
scholar,  190;  stationed  at  Grimsby, 
V.C,  231,  262  296.  299 
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Bethune,  John,  lay  reader  at  Cornwall, 
144,  145,  146;  ordained  and  posted 
at  Augusta,  U.C.,  147,  149;  taught 
school,  185.  190,  199;  appointed  to 
Montreal,  213;  confirmation  class 
presented  by,  252,  295,  297 

Bethune,  Sr.,  John,  158 

Blakey,  Robert,  191;  stationed  at 
Prescott,  U.C.,  227-8;  officiating 
chaplain,  238,  300 

Bonne,  P.  A.  de,  271 

Boucher,  Jonathan,  15  and  n. 

Bowles,  Colonel,  24G 

Bradford,  Richard,  appointed  to  Chat- 
ham, L.C.,  106;  moved  to  Sorel,  138; 
returned  to  Chatham,  140;  reproved 
by  Bishop,  195;  died,  212-13,  andn.; 
daughter  married  Joseph  Abbott,  214 

Brant,  Chief  Joseph,  103 

Briand,  Jean  Olivier,  58n. 

Brock,  Isaac,  142,  143,  274 

Brooke,  John,  36 

Brown,  James,  101,  173 

Bryan,  John,  98-9 

Burke,  Edmund,  284n. 

Burrage,  Robert  Raby,  master  of 
Quebec  Grammar  School,  179,  191, 
educated  at  Cambridge,  218: 
stationed  at  Levis,  219,  295,  299 

Burton,  Sir  Francis  Nathaniel,  177, 
257 

Burton,  James  Edwin,  stationed  at 
Terrebonne,  228;  returned  to 
Ireland,  229,  301 

Burwell,  Adam  Hood,  234 

Bye,  Edward,  2 

Bye,  Elizabeth,  2 

Caldwell,  Colonel,  107 

Camden,  Earl,  48,  64,  67,  113n.,  114, 
115,  116,  119,  124,  125 

Campbell,  Thomas,  former  Presby- 
terian Minister,  225;  ordination,  226, 
232,  295,  300 

Canning,  flcorgc,  120,  121,  122,  123. 
124,  200,  2.5 S.  260 


Carleton,  Sir  Guy  (Lord  Dorchester) 
10,  18,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  27,  31,  35, 
36;  hospitality  to  Bishop,  54,  85, 
107;  appoints  Tunstall  to  Montreal, 
111;  opposed  to  tithes,  128;  asked 
by  Bishop  to  erect  rectories,  129,  130, 
151,  152;  instructions  to,  regarding 
Reserves,  158;  interviewed  by  Bishop 
Inglis,  169;  seeks  to  promote  educa- 
tion, 170;  interviewed  by  Bishop 
Mountain,  171,  207;  disregarded 
interests  of  Church  of  England,  268 

Cartwright,  Jr.,  Richard,  48,  116 

Cartwright,  Sr.,  Richard,  100,  101,  184 

Casot,  Father,  86,  172 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  68,  69,  116,  117, 
118,  119,  120,  121,  122,  123,  125, 
132 

Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  44; 
building  of,  87-9;  consecration  of,  89; 
repair  of,  90,  269 

Chandler,  Thomas  Bradbury  7 

Chauncy,  Charles,  7 

Christ  Church,  Montreal,  24,  116-18 

Christie,  Gabrie],  107.  Ill 

Church  of  Scotland,  48,  49,  50,  100, 
130,  147,  158,  159,  160,  161,  162, 
163,  164.  167 

Clarke,  Alured,  24,  127 

Claus,  Daniel,  38,  39 

Clergy  Reserves,  26,  129;  grant  of,  151; 
leasing  plan  in  U.C.,  152;  and  in 
L.C,  153;  Corporation  set  up  in  L.C., 
154;  and  in  U.C.,  155-6;  Corporation 
meeting,  156-7;  Presbyterians  to 
share  in,  158;  Bishop's  disagreement 
with  Bathurst,  159-60;  Stewart's 
advocacy  of,  162;  further  Kirk  efforts 
to  share  in,  163;  Strachan's  plan  for 
administration  of,  164;  G.  J.  Moun- 
tain agent  for  Corporation,  167,  205, 
215,  245,  258,  278,  281 

Cochran,  James  Cuppaidge,  296 

Colonial  Clergy  Bill,  223-4 

Coltman,  W.B.,  174 

Commissary.  Bishop's,  appointment 
and  duties  of,  33-5,  206;  title  changed 
to  Official,  207 
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ConoUy,  Colonel,  108 

Constitutional  Act  (Canada  Act)  of 

1791,    12,   22,   29,    107,    127,  130, 

151,  278,  280 
Cooke,  Edward,  118,  122,  125 
Corporations,  Clergy  Reserve,  see 

Clergy  Reserves 
Cotton,  Charles  Caleb,  ordination  to  dia- 

conate,  105;  appointed  to  Missisquoi 

Bay,   and  to   Dunham,    106,  136; 

proposed  for  York,  142,  143;  tutored 

theological  student,  187,  196,  199; 

visited  St.  Johns,  214,  238,  254,  295, 

298 

Craig,  Sir  James,  46,  69,  71,  118,  132, 

239,  267,  270 
Creen,  Thomas.  185,  234 
Croft,  Herbert,  235,  236 
Curtois,  Rowland  Grove,  217,  238,  239 

Dalhousie,  Earl  of,  78,  126,  134,  159, 

160,  163,  177,  181,  190,  208,  256,  272 
Darling,  Colonel,  140 
Darnley,  Lord,  262 
Deacon,  Job,    biographical  notice  of, 

190  and  n.,  229,  295,  301 
Delisle,  David  Chabrand,  37,  38,  41, 

104,  110,  221n.,  238 
Denaut,  Pierre,  66,  67,  70 
Desbrisay,  Theophilus,  230 
Desmontaigne,  Abraham,  1 
Desmontaigne,  Isaac,  1 
Desmontaigne,  Jacob,  1 
Desrivieres,  Francis,  176 
Doolittle,  Lucius,  234 
Doty,  John,  38,  40,  41   100,  104,  105, 

109,  111,  112,  214 
Downman,  John,  5 
Drewe,  E.,  239 

Driscoll,  John  Campbell,  229,  301 
Drummond,  Sir  Gordon,  90,  132,  146, 

147,  154,  174,  242,  274 
Drummond,  Robert,  8 
Dundas,  Henry,   13,  16,  27,  28,  31, 

34,  49,  53,  57,  85,  92,  101,  111,  127, 

158,  170,  179,  182 
Dunn,  Thomas,  67 
Duqene,  Peronnc,  1 


Edridgc,  Henry,  210 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  21,  29,  111 
Egremont,  Earl  of,  25 
Eldon,   Lord   (Sir  John  Scott),  210, 
287 

Elmsley,  Chief  Justice,  49,  94,  101, 
115,  292 

Established  Church,  23;  Bishop's 
efforts  to  complete,  60-79,  131,  161, 
168;  excursus  on  topic  of,  284-9 

Executive  Council,  Quebec  and  L.C., 
27,  31,  32,  126,  151,  152,  193,  267, 
271,  279,  281-2 

Executive  Council,  Upper  Canada, 
32,  82 

Feilde,  Matthew  Smithers,  114,  293, 
295 

Felton,  Mr..  198 

Finlay,  Hugh,  26 

Fogg,  Daniel,  10 

Foucher,  Charles  Louis,  212 

Frith,  William  Cockayne,  230,  239 

George  III,  King,  9,  121,  123 
Gilpin,  Alfred,  295 
Glebes,  23,  24 

Gordon,  Adam,  125,  175,  272 

Gordon,  Sir  James  A.,  206 

Gore,  Francis,  125,  138,  142,  143,  149, 

196,  198,  273-4 
Goulburn,  Henry,  76,  243 
Graham,  Sir  James,  262 
Grant,  William,  66,  128 
Green,  John,  302 
Grenville,  Lord,  15,  119,  120,  153 
Grier,    John,  biographical   notice  of, 

232,  296,  301 
Grout,  George  R.  F.,  191 
Guerry,  Lewis,  40 

Haldimand,  Sir  Frederick,  23 
Hall,  Sir  Robert,  217 
Hamilton,  Anthony,  226n.,  233 
Hamilton,  Robert,  184 
Harkness,  James,  159,  160,  162 
Harris,    Michael,    218;  biographical 
notice  of,  220,  251,  299 
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Harrowby,  Ear!  of,  158 

Hess,  William,  302 

Hillsborough,  Earl  of,  23 

Hinchcliffe,  Bishop,  5 

Hobart,  Lord,  64,  65,  88,   113,  114, 

117,  153 
Horsley,  Bishop,  17 

Horton,  Robert  J.  W.,  162,  163,  164, 

177,  178,  261 
Hough,  WiUiam,  239,  257 
How,  Thomas,  245 
Hubert,  Jean  Frangois,   Bishop,  169, 

170n. 

Huguenot  Society  of  London,  2 
Hunter,    General   Peter,    81,   82,  83, 
97,  99,  101,  124,  152,  273 

Inglis,  Charles,  8;  consecration  of, 
10;  administration  of  diocese,  11, 
16,  19;  opinion  of  French  revolution- 
aries, 20n.,  24,  28,  29;  welcomes 
Bishop  Mountain,  33;  commissaries 
appointed  by,  34,  36;  persuades 
De  MontmoUin  to  retire,  37,  38, 
49,  51,  54,  71,  104,  111,  113; 
appointed  to  Executive  Council  of 
N.S.,  115n.;  proposes  establishment 
of  a  college  in  Canada,  169,  264-5, 
269 

Inglis,  John,  30 

Jackson,  John,   109    11  On.,  140,  199, 

237,  254,  295,  297 
Jarvis,  William,  15n.,  56 

Jenkins,  George,   140,  230,  230,  237, 

238,  252 

Jenkins,  Louis  Charles,  230,  295 
Johnson,  Henry,  255 
Johnson,  Sir  John,  213 
Johnson,  Samuel,  8 
Johnson,  Thomas,  l)iogr;i.phical  noli((> 
of,  219,  254,  300 

Keith,  Mr.,  97 
Kempt,  Sir  James,  256 
Kent  House,  291 
Kentish,  John,  5 
Kentish,  Miss,  18 


King,  John,  sends  documents  to 
Bishop,  27,  28,  31,  32,  68,  96,  119-20: 
sympathizes  with  Bishop,  122,  270 

Knagg,  Richar  l,  biographical  notice, 
221,  255,  256 

Knox,  William,  30-1 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  180 

Langhorn,  John,  stationed  at  Ernest 
Town,  41;  mistaken  about  U.C. 
marriage  laws,  50;  visited  by  Bishop, 
56;  report  to  S.P.G.,  81;  Bishop's 
opinion  of,  102,  104n.;  further  report 
to  S.P.G.,  139,  145;  returned  to 
England,  146;  stipend,  148,  217, 
229,  250,  265 

Laud,  Archbishop,  7 

Leeds,  John,  Incumbent  of  Christ 
Church,  Montreal,  179,  185,  191; 
school  failed,  213,  221;  stationed  at 
Coteau  du  Lac,  233,  251,  301 

Leeming,  Ralph,  appointed  to  Ancaster, 
U.C,  149,  225,  249,  299 

Leeming,  William,  biographical  notice 
of,  225,  247,  300 

Lefevre,  Clement  Fall,  biographical 
notice  of,  229,  295,  301 

Legislative    Council,    Lower  Canada, 

27,  28,  31,  48,  75,  281,  282 
Legislative    Council,    Upper  Canada, 

28,  215 

Liverpool,  Earl,  71,  89,  149,  200,  210 
Livius,  Peter,  259 
Loring,  Civil  Secretary,  125 
Lundy,  Francis  J.,  100,  219 

Mabane,  Adam,  291 

Mabane,  Miss,  291 

Macaulay,  Allan,  190 

Macaulay,  William,  187.  biographical 

notice    of,    188-9,    222,    250,  295, 

299 

MacdoncU,  Alexander,  76 
McGill,  Andrew,  173 
McGill,   James,    118,    173,    174,  176, 
216 

McCiill  College,  176-8,  266 
Mc(;illivray,  William,  196-7 
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Mackintosh,  Alexander,'  biographical 
notice  of,  223-4,  296,  302 

Madison,  James,  19 

Maitland,  Sir  Peregrine,  12,  159,  163, 
164,  165,  166,  205,  222,  225,  241, 
250,  274 

Maitland,  Lady  Sarah,  250 

Manners  Sutton,  Charles,  76;  opinion 
on  Church  Establishment  in 
Canadas,  77;  obtains  government 
grant  for  Christ  Church,  Montreal, 
117,  118,  121;  asked  to  present 
memorial  to  the  King,  122;  informs 
Bishop  of  erection  of  rectories,  133, 
149,  186;  interviewed  by  Bishop, 
200,  202,  203,  praise  for  Bishop, 
204-5,  258-9,  260 

Marchmont,  292 

Marriage  Licences,  43-7 

Marshall,  Charles.  211 

Merrill,  William,  188,  189 

Middleton,  Thomas  Fanshawe,  202, 
203,  208,  266 

Mills,  Joseph  Langley,  140,  175,  236, 
252.  275,  297 

Milner,  Raper,  295 

Milnes,  Sir  Robert,  45,  46,  62,  64; 
control  of  appointment  of  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  attempted,  66,  67, 
68;  authorized  to  erect  Cathedral, 
87,  88,  96,  109,  113  and  n.,  116; 
petitioned  for  new  site  for  Christ 
Church,  Montreal,  117;  intercedes 
for  Bishop,  122,  124,  130-1,  133, 
153,  171-2,  255;  friendly  with  Bishop, 
269-70,  272 

Mitford,  Sir  John,  287 

Mohawk  Indians,  42,  184,  245,  249 

Mongan,  Charles,  19,  38 

Monk,  James,  21  and  n.;  introduces 
Bishop  to  diocesan  problems,  22, 
24,  25,  26;  relief  at  Bishop's  arrival, 
27,  31;  Chief  Justice  of  Montreal, 
115,  132;  trustee  of  Royal  Institu- 
tion, 174,  175,  176 

Monro,  T.,  126,  293 

Monroe,  John,  55 

Montaigne,  George,  1 


Montaigne,  Michel  de,  1 

Montmollin,  David  Francis  de,  16, 
36,  37,  38,  108 

Moore,  John,  consecrator  of  JJishop 
Mountain,  17;  opinion  on  power  of 
granting  marriage  licences,  44-5, 
47,  53,  64,  80;  Cathedral  to  be 
erected,  86,  92,  94,  96,  108,  113, 
114;  opinion  on  change  of  Com- 
missary to  Archdeacon,  207 

Moravian  Brethren,  7 

Morice,  William,  96,  98,  109,  112, 
135,  144,  160,  226 

Mountain,  Ann,  3 

Mountain,    Armine    Simcoe  Henry, 

260,  264,  272,  275,  294 
Mountain,  Benjamin  Kentish  Simcoe, 

294 

Mountain,  Charlotte  Mary  Milnes, 
270,  294 

Mountain,  Sir  Edward  M.,  In. 

Mountain,  Eliza,  18,  293 

Mountain,  George  Jehoshaphat 
Bishop's  son,  18,  114;  appointed  to 
Fredericton,  N.B.,  140,  142,  143, 
155,  157,  159,  161,  166;  to  England 
on  Clergy  Reserve  business,  167; 
principal  of  McGill  College,  177, 
178;  formed  committee  of  S.P.C.K., 
180;  \^^th  Bishop  on  sixth  visitation, 
193,  198;  appointed  Bishop's  Official, 
207;  Archdeacon,  208;  salary  raised, 
210,  211;  appointed  to  Cathedral, 
212;  labours  as  Official,  241;  on 
visitation  of  1820,  247,  248,  251,  252; 
journey  to  Gaspe,  256-7;  destined  for 
bishopric  of  Quebec  262,  263;  tribute 
to  the  Bishop,  264,  276,  281,  291, 
293,  295,  297 

Mountain,  George  Robert,  18,  293,  294, 
295 

Mountain,  Jacob,  of  Smallborough,  2 
Mountain,  Jacob,  of  Thwaite,  1,  3 
Mountain,  Jacob,  Bishop,  ancestry,  1-2; 
education,  3-4;  ordination,  marriage, 
preferments,  5-6;  nomination  to 
episcopate,  16;  consecration,  17; 
voyage  to  Quebec,  18-21;  his  opinion 
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of  Prince  Edward,  21n.;  uncertainty 
about  land  grants,  27;  memljership 
on  Legislative  Councils,  27-8;  title 
of  Lord  Bishop,  28-30;  membership 
on  Executive  Councils,  31-2;  cor- 
respondence with  Bishop  Inglis,  33; 
appointment  of  commissaries,  34-5; 
queries  addressed  to  Sir  William 
Scott,  43;  issuing  of  marriage  licences, 
44-7;  exclusive  claim  to  civil  registra- 
tion, 47-8;  diocesan  tours,  51;  first 
visitation,  52-7;  report  to  Dundas, 
57;  respect  shown  to,  58;  Roman 
Catholic  and  Anglican  Establish- 
ments compared,  60-5;  rival  Bishop 
recognized,  67-8;  Bourret's  opinion 
of,  68;  establishment  of  Church 
pleaded,  69-70;  publication  of  forms 
of  prayer,  71-2;  indignant  at  con- 
cessions to  Plessis,  73;  plea  to 
Bathurst,  74;  reproved  by  Strachan, 
76;  final  efforts  regarding  establish- 
ment, 77-8;  failure,  78;  summary  of 
ideas  on  establishment,  79;  confirma- 
tion tour  of  1799,  80-2;  third  dio- 
cesan tour,  82-4;  charge  of  1803,  84n.; 
church  at  Quebec  requested,  85-7; 
request  granted,  87;  building  of 
cathedral,  87-8;  consecration  of 
cathedral,  89;  cost  of  cathedral  and 
repairs,89-91;  church  building  recom- 
mended in  U.C.,  92-3;  opinion  of 
Raddish,  94;  delay  in  church  build- 
ing, 95;  discouraged  })y  lack  of 
clergy,  96;  approval  of  G.  O.  Stuart, 
97;  opinion  of  Rudd,  99;  Strachan's 
characterization  of,  100-1,  and  n.; 
opinion  of  Langhorn,  102;  and 
of  Cotton,  106;  petition  from  Cald- 
well and  Christie  Manors,  107-8; 
from  L'As.somption,  108;  from  Pas- 
pebiac,  109;  ordination  of  Jackson, 
109;  plan  for  brother  frustrated, 
110-11;  trouble  with  Tunstall,  111; 
and  with  Doty,  1 12;  visit  to  Englanrl, 
1 13-15;  aid  to  Sewell,  115-16;  aid  for 
chur(;h  at  Montreal,  116-18;  political 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Chiirrh,  119-20; 


attempt  to  gain  translation,  120-2 ; 
renewed  efforts  for  Church,  122-4; 
grants  of  land,  124-6;  tithes  in  L.C., 
127-8;  establishment  of  rectories 
sought,  129-34;  visitation  of  1809, 
135-6;  visit  to  St.  Armand,  137-8; 
trip  to  U.C.  in  1810,  138-9;  rift  with 
Brock  and  Strachan,  142-3;  Strach- 
an's criticism  of,  144;  appointment 
of  Baldwyn,  etc.,  144-7;  increased 
missionary  stipends,  148;  R.  Leem- 
ing  appointed  to  Ancaster,  149; 
special  services  authorized,  150; 
management  of  Reserves  unsatis- 
factory, 153;  Corporation  set  up  in 
L.C.,  154-5;  and  in  U.C,  155-6; 
exclusive  claim  to  Reserves,  158-65; 
distrust  of  Strachan,  165-6;  founding 
of  Grammar  Schools  urged,  170,  172; 
Royal  Institution  set  up,  172;  its 
organization  completed,  173-5;  ap- 
pointed Principal,  175;  efforts  to 
establish  McGill  College,  175-8; 
"Hints  for  Government  of  a  College," 
178;  National  Schools  introduced. 
180-2;  education  in  U.C,  182-4; 
Strachan's  plan  for  the  theological 
education  supported,  186-7;  advice 
regarding  students,  188;  students 
recommended,  188-91;  approval  of 
S.P.G.  scholarshij)  plan,  192;  sixth 
visitation  begun,  193;  dangers  in 
war-time,  194-5;  visitation  of  1816, 
196-8;  io  St.  Armand,  198;  voyage 
to  England,  200;  attempts  to  achieve 
Iranslation,  200-1;  division  of  diocese 
rejected,  201;  aid  from  Wodehouse, 
202;  rise  in  stipend,  203;  decision  to 
return,  204;  Strachan's  opinion, 
205;  archdeacons  appointed,  206-9; 
portrait  painted,  210;  clerical  ap- 
pointments to  Montreal,  213;  St. 
Andrews,  213-14;  St.  Armand,  etc.. 
214-22;  desire  to  retain  royal  patron- 
age, 222-3;  criticism  of  Colonial 
Clergy  Bill,  223-4;  appointments  to 
missions,  225-34;  last  ordination, 
231;    grants    for    church  building, 
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2415;  last  visitation  begun,  240;  lo 
Amherstburg,  247;  return  to  Niagara, 
248;  and  finally  to  Quebec,  249-52; 
Eastern  Townships,  253-4;  appoint- 
ments to  Gaspe  missions,  254-7; 
resignatipn  offered,  258;  leave  of 
absence  granted,  259;  successor  ap- 
pointed, 261;  tributes  to  Bishop 
and  Mrs.  Mountain,  264;  friendships 
with  John  Stuart,  Tomline,  Ryland, 
and  Sewell,  265-6;  relations  with 
provincial  administrators,  268-74; 
death,  275;  review  of  his  character, 
276-7;  adverse  criticism,  278-9;  re- 
futation of  charges,  279-81;  service 
on  councils,  281-2;  accomplishments, 
283;  residences  in  Quebec,  291-2; 
children,  293-4;  ordinations  by,  295-6 

Mountain,  Mrc  Jacob  (Ehzabeth  Mil- 
dred Wale  Kentish),  marriage,  3; 
journey  to  Canada,  18,  20,  81-2; 
accompanied  Bishop  on  vi  itation, 
83,  122,  201n.,  259;  return  to  Eng- 
land, 260;  tributes  to,  264;  intimate 
with  Lady  Milnes,  269 

Mountain,  Jacob  H.  B.,  18,  114,  210, 
211,  258,  293 

Mountain,  Mrs.  Jehoshaphat,  18 

Mountain,  Jehoshaphat,  Bishop's 
brother,  2,  18;  description  of  voyage, 
20;  appointed  commissary,  35;  with 
Bishop  on  visitation,  53,  55,  81, 
105;  appointed  to  Three  Rivers, 
110;  appointed  to  Montreal,  111, 
117,  135,  206,  207,  209;  death, 
212-13,  236,  237 

Mountain,  John,  2 

Mountain,  Mary,  daughter  of  Jehosha- 
phat, 18 
Mountain,  Mary,  of  Belaugh,  2 
Mountain,  Mary,  of  Thwaite,  2,  18 
Mountain,  Salter  J.,  18,  48;  with  Bishop 
on  1794  visitation,  53,  55;  appointed 
to  Quebec,  109,  190;  transferred  to 
Cornwall,  212;  death,  233,  251,  295, 
298 

Mountain,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Jehosha- 
phat, 18 


Mountain,  Sarah,  of  ThvvjiiLe,  2,  18 
Murray,  James,  23,  25,  38,  39,  169 
Myers,  Frederick,  biographical  notice 
of,  226-7,  295,  300 

Nelles,  Mary  Eliza,  218 
Nepean,  Evan,  60 
Nichol,  John,  123 
Nichol,  Colonel  Robert.  215 
Norman,  Arthur,  191 

Ogden,  J.C.,  111 

Ogden,  Justice,  212 

Ogilvie,  John,  37 

Orford,  Lord,  3,  19 

Osgood,  Thaddeus',  180 

Osgoode,  William,  50n.,  259,  268-9 

Owen,  John,  236 

Panet,  Bernard  Claude,  67 

Papineau,  Louis  Joseph,  163 

Parker,  Horace,  222,  237 

Parker,  Samuel,  10,  18 

Parkin,  Edward,  191;  arrival  in  Canada, 
222,  and  n.,  232;  officiating  chaplain, 
238,  254,  299 

Parr,  Samuel,  3-4,  293 

Peel,  Robert,  118 

Perceval,  Spencer,-  117 

Peters,  Samuel,  14-15,  18-19,  56 

Phelps,  Davenport,  103 

Pitt,  William,  acquainted  with  Bishop 
at  Cambridge,  4;  sets  stipend  of 
Bishop,  16-17,  18,  30,  31,  58,  68. 
74,  113,  114,  115,  interviewed  by 
Bishop,  116;  death  of,  117,  119  and 
n.,  151,  158,  266 

Plessis,  Joseph  Octave,  65,  interview 
with  Sewell,  66;  officially  recognized 
as  Bishop,  67,  68,  70;  issues  mande- 
ment,  71;  allowance  raised,  73; 
summoned  to  Legislative  Council, 
75;  status  of  Archbishop  not  recog- 
nized, 78,  119,  168;  opposes  Royal 
Institution,  174,  175 

Pollard,  Richard,  biographical  notice. 
101-2;  his  church  burned,  150,  197 
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death  of,  23^!;  officiuting  cluiplain, 
239;  church  builder,  247,  26o,  295 

Porteus,  Beilby,  17 

Portland,  Duke  of,  28,  32,  35,  44,  45, 
46,  60,  61,  82,  85,  86;  authorizes 
erection  of  Cathedral,  87,  88;  solicits 
aid  for  church  building,  92,  93; 
endeavours  to  obtain  clergy,  96; 
suggests  search  for  candidates  in 
the  Canadas,  97,  102-3;  government 
grants  only  temporary,  107,  120, 
121,  122;  land  grant  to  Bishop,  124; 
on  Protestant  tithes,  127-8,  129, 
130,  131,  151;  proposes  plan  for 
Reserves  152;  similar  plan  for  L.C., 
153,  158,  172,  179;  opinion  on 
teachers'  salaries,  183,  186,  206; 
suggests  title  of  Official,  207,  269 

Postle,  Ann,  1-2,  3 

Postle,  Jehoshaphat,  2 

Potter,  Robert,  3 

Powell,  William  Dummer,  152 

Powell  Place,  291 

Prescott,   Robert,   35,   86,    102,  107, 

108,  130,  235,  268-9 
Prevost,  Sir  George,  72,  73,  74,  89, 

149,  174,  194,  270-2,  280 
Prince  Regent,  30,  73,  75,  204,  271 
Provoost,  Samuel,  10,  19 

Quebec  Act,  1774,  25,  26 

Raddish,  Thomas,  93,  94,  97 

Ready,  Colonel,  175 

Reid,  James,  Chief  Justice,  174 

Reid,  James,  licensed  to  St.  Armand, 
141,  and  n.,  166n.,  186;  biographical 
notice  of,  187,  188,  199,  214,  254, 
298 

Richardson,  John,  174 
Richmond,  Duke  of,  76,  134,  175,  178. 

181,  212,  272,  274 
Robinson,  John  Beverley,  167,  184 
Rolph,  llomainc,  187,  188;  biographical 

notice  of,  189.  222,  240,  247,  295, 

299 

Roscmoiint,  292 
Ross,  (icorgc  McLcod,  234 
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Rottenburg,  Baron  Francis  de,  145, 
274 

Roux.  J.  H.  A.,  66 

Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement 
of  Learning,  172,  173,  174,  175, 
176,  177,  178,  181,  182,  252,  266, 
280 

Rudd,  James  Sutherland,  89;  bio- 
graphical notice  of,  99;  appointed 
to  Cornwall,  100,  102;  appointed  to 
William  Henry,  112;  death  of,  138, 
140 

Russell,  Peter,  80,  81,  94,  95,  96,  101, 
103,  152,  273 

Ryland,  Herman  Witsiu^,  Secretary  to 
Prescott,  35;  correspondence  with  the 
Bishop,  67;  mission  to  England,  70-1, 
and  n.,  73,  75;  criticism  of  govern- 
ment, 76;  estimate  of  cost  of  Cathed- 
ral, 89;  Treasurer  of  Jesuit  Estates, 
91,  108,  118,  126,  131,  161;  scorn  of 
Sewell,  211-12;  friend  of  Bishop, 
266-8,  271,  292 

St.  Louis  Street,  292 
Salmon,  George,  234 
Sampson,  William,  218,  231,  248 
Sandon,  Lord,  158 
Sans  Bruit,  291 
Scott,  Thomas  C.  H.,  40 
Scott,  Sir  William,  43,  44,  123,  287 
Seabury,  Samuel,  10,  19 
Seeker,  Thomas,  8-9 
Sewell,    Edmund    Willoughby,  234, 
296,  297 

Sewell,  Jonathan,  opinion  On  erection 
of  rectories,  44;  plan  for  control  of 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  63,  65, 
interview  with  Plessis,  66,  67,  73; 
Bathurst's  characterization  of,  78; 
aided  by  Bishop,  115-16,  119,  127; 
interpretation  of  taking  of  tithes, 
128,  129;  recommendation  about 
Montreal  cemetery,  130;  report  on 
erection  of  parishes,  131,  133,  134; 
trustee  of  Royal  Institution,  174, 
175-6;  Ryland's  opinion  of,  211, 
212;  erects  chapel,  231,  25  friend- 
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.shi])    with    Hishop,    2(56-7,  ^Z7l-9., 

279,  28411. 
Sheaffe  Sir  Roger  Hale,  145,  274 
Shee,  Sir  George,  120 
Sherbrooke,  Sir  John  C,  74,  75,  UJ, 

133,   154,  174,   179,  198,  200,  212, 

213,  217,  272 
Sherwood,  Samuel,  173 
Short,  Robert,  191,  234,  296,  298 
Short,   Robert   Quircke,  biographical 

notice  of,  105,  110,  136,  191,  225, 

237,  254,  297 
Shreve,  James,  295 

Simcoe,  John  Graves,  views  on  church 
and  state,  12-13;  supporter  of 
Samuel  Peters,  14,  28,  44  and  n., 
48,  49,  52,  58,  82,  92,  93;  opposed 
to  tithes,  128;  ideas  on  education, 
182-3,  184,  206;  friendship  with 
Bishop.  273 

Simcoe,  Mrs,  John  Graves,  56,  86n. 

Skakel,  Alexander,  179 

Smith,  William,  22,  24,  127,  169 

Smith,  Dr.  William,  9 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  appeal  for 
colonial  bishops,  7;  paid  part  of 
missionaries'  stipends,  36,  38;  first 
mission  in  Quebec,  40;  other  missions, 
41-2,  90,  93,  98,  102,  103,  104,  105, 
106,  109,  112,  134,  137,  140,  141, 
144,  145,  147;  new  method  of  pay- 
ment of  stipends,  148;  superannua- 
tion paid  by,  149;  urges  need  of 
Reserve  Corporation,  155,  157.  160, 
181,  185;  scholarships  provided  by, 
186-92,  195,  196,  197,  205,  217,  219, 
220,  221,  222,  223,  224;  missionaries 
appointed,  226-34,  243;  provision 
for  church  building,  244-5,  248; 
tribute  to  Bishop's  memory,  276, 
282 

Sparke,  Alexander,  160,  174 
Spencerwood,  291 
Spenser,  Karl,  71 
Spratt,  George,  231,  295,  301 


Stevens,  Brooke  Bridges,  hiographical 
notice  of,  221-2,  230-1,  237,  239,  248, 
297 

Stewart,  Charles  James,  124  and  n.; 
biographical  notice  of,  136-7;  at  St. 
Armand,  137-8;  American  invasion, 
141,  150;  favours  long  Reserve 
leases,  157,  159,  101;  to  England 
on  Reserve  business,  162;  visit  to 
Colonial  Office,  164,  166n.;  trustee 
of  Royal  Institution,  177;  interview 
with  Horton,  178;  opinion  of  Thad- 
deus  Osgood,  180,  187,  191;  Bishop's 
visit  welcomed,  193;  report  to 
S.P.G.,  196;  proposed  as  coadjutor 
bishop,  205,  209;  stationed  at 
Hatley,  214,  225;  obtains  two  mis- 
sionaries for  Canada,  227,  229,  237, 
238;  travels  of  1819-20,  241-2;  first 
building  fund,  242-3;  second  fund, 
245,  247,  249,  250,  257,  258:  applies 
for  Quebec  bishopric,  260;  appointed 
Bishop  261,  262,  263;  friendship  with 
Jacob  Mountain,  265-6,  274,  279, 
280,  281,  283,  287,  293 

Stoughton,  John,  188,  189,  190,  217, 
222,  250,  295,  297 

Strachan,  John,  12,  29;  charges  Bishop 
with  failure,  76;  ordination,  83,  89; 
appointed  to  Cornwall,  100-1;  de- 
scription of  fire,  116;  opinion  on 
tithes  in  U.C.,  129,  142;  appointed 
to  York,  143;  comments  on  Bishop, 
144,  145,  146,  147;  description  of 
method  of  payment  of  clergy,  148, 
149,  150;  report  on  Reserves,  155, 
156,  158n.,  159,  160;  plan  for  Re- 
serves, 163;  visit  to  England,  164; 
letter  to  Bishop  on  Reserves,  165; 
censured  by  Bishop,  166,  167; 
trustee  of  Royal  Institution,  173, 
182;  Pubhc  School  Act  passed,  184; 
plan  for  theological  education,  186; 
recommendation  of  students,  187-90; 
Assembly  refuses  grant  to,  192,  197; 
plan  for  episcopal  succession,  205, 
211,    215-17,    220,    225,    230,  233; 
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officiating  chaphiin,  239,  249n.,  262, 
263,  264;  relations  with  Bishop, 
265,  273,  274,  276,  277-8;  com- 
parison of  Bishop  with,  279,  281, 
283,  287,  295,  298 

Stuart,  Andrew,  173 

Stuart,  Dugald,  173 

Stuart,  George  Okill,  82,  83;  biographi- 
cal sketch  of,  97;  appointed  to  York, 
98;  to  Kingston  and  commissaryship, 
142,  147,  156,  185;  tutoring  theo- 
logical students,  188,  191,  206,  207; 
Archdeacon  of  York,  208,  209,  211, 
216;  officiating  chaplain,  238;  242n., 
246,  247,  249;  praise  of  Bishop,  278, 
295,  297 

Stuart,  Henry  Coleridge,  In.,  95n.,  104 

Stuart,  James,  97,  173 

Stuart,  John,  critical  of  Samuel  Peters, 
15n.;  recommended  by  Bishop  Inglis, 
33;  appointed  Commissary,  34-5; 
established  mission  at  Kingston, 
41,  42n.,  49,  50;  journey  to  Montreal, 
1794,  52,  56n.;  recommends  postpone- 
ment of  visitation,  80,  81,  82; 
requested  to  make  visitation  in 
U.C.,  83,  94,  95,  97,  98,  99;  recom- 
mends Strachan,  101;  progress  of 
mission,  102;  informs  Bishop  about 
Short,  105,  113,  114,  115n.;  instruc- 
tion from  Bishop,  135;  Bishop's 
thanks  for  hospitality,  138-9;  death 
of,  142;  stipend  of,  148;  superin- 
tends school  at  Kingston,  183,  185, 
206;  at  St.  Johns  in  1781,  214;  offi- 
ciating chaplain,  236,  238,  264; 
Bishop's  friendship  with,  265 

Suddard,  John.  221,  255,  256,  257 

Talbot,  Thomas,  197 

Taylor.  Jonathan,  225,  226,  295,  300 

Thompson,  Bridget,  2 

Thompson,  Joseph,  biographical  sketch 

of,  220-1,  250,  300 
Tithes,  24,  26,  107,  127-9,  151,  280 
Tomline,  (icorgc  l^rctyman,  5  and  n., 

6;    proposes    Mountain    as  liishop, 


16-17,  31,  04,  68;  encourages  Bishop, 
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FOREWORD 


SCHOLARLY  interest  in  the  history  of  argiculture  has 
greatly  increased  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  quarter 
century,  stimulated  by  the  work  of  such  men  as  Edwards, 
Kellar,  Gras,  Phillips,  Moody,  Malin  and  others.  It  is  now 
twenty-five  years  since  the  Agricultural  History  Society  was 
founded,  with  the  object  of  promoting  study  and  research  in 
this  broad  field,  and  the  Society's  publication.  Agricultural 
History,  has  in  1946  reached  its  twentieth  volume.  The  influ- 
ence which  the  Society  has  exerted  upon  both  the  teaching 
and  writing  of  history  in  the  United  States  has  been  particu- 
larly valuable  in  broadening  the  concept  of  national  history 
in  its  entirety. 

During  this  period  there  have  appeared  a  number  of 
extensive  studies,  examples  of  which  are  the  History  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  Northern  States,  1620-1860,  by  Bidwell  and 
Falconer  (1925)  ;  N.S.B.  Gras's  History  of  Agriculture  in 
Europe  and  America  (1925)  ;  Lewis  C.  Gray's  History  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Southern  United  States  to  1860  (1933), 
and  in  somewhat  more  restricted  fields  U.  P.  Hedrick's  History 
of  Agriculture  in  the  State  of  New  York  (1933)  and  Ulrich  B. 
Phillips's  Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South  (1929).  Studies  of 
a  more  regional  or  specialized  character  have  been  numerous. 

This  growing  interest  in  agricultural  history  has  shown 
itself  in  other  ways  also.  Libraries  have  set  themselves  the 
task  of  collecting  the  source  materials,  both  manuscript  and 
printed.  Files  of  the  earlier  farm  journals  have  been  brought 
together,  farm  diaries  and  other  records  of  agricultural 
activities  dug  out  from  attics  and  old  trunks  to  provide  the 
picture  of  farm  life  and  farming  practices  of  other  days.  The 
library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  is 
the  greatest  single  depository  of  this  character,  but  anyone 
who  visits  the  library  of  the  McCormick  Historical  Association 
in  Chicago  or  the  libraries  of  several  of  the  American  uni- 
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versities  which  are  active  in  this  field  will  go  away  impressed 
by  the  volume  and  variety  of  material  that  they  have 
assembled. 

In  Canada,  despite  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  our 
national  economy,  we  have  been  tardy  in  exploring  its  place 
in  our  earlier  history  and  only  in  the  last  decade  has  there 
been  evidence  of  any  general  interest  in  the  subject  on  the  part 
of  historians  and  economists.  As  Professor  Fowke  has 
pointed  out,^  we  have  as  yet  no  general  histories  of  Canadian 
agriculture  comparable  to  the  works  of  Bidwell  and  Falconer, 
Gras  or  Gray,  mentioned  above,  nor  any  work  on  Canadian 
agriculture  comparable  to  those  of  Innis  on  the  cod  fisheries 
and  the  fur  trade  or  of  Lower  on  the  timber  trade  of  Canada. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  matter  of  concern  that  so  little  has 
been  done  to  assemble  and  conserve  the  raw  materials  of  the 
field,  so  essential  to  research  and  writing.  There  is  only  one 
reasonably  good  collection  of  early  farm  journals  in  the 
libraries  of  Canada  and  even  the  agricultural  college  libraries 
have  been  so  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  immediate 
present  that  they  have  tended  to  neglect  the  building  up  of 
collections  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States. 

All  this  is  preliminary  to  welcoming  a  study  of  the  agri- 
cultural history  of  one  extensive  region  of  Canada.  Professor 
Jones  has  for  some  years  past  been  publishing  preliminary 
studies  in  this  general  field  and  his  larger  work  on  the  history 
of  agriculture  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  down  to  1880  has 
been  awaited  with  interest.  Residence  in  the  United  States 
and  acquaintance  with  the  agriculture  of  states  contiguous 
to  Ontario  has  assisted  him  to  take  an  objective  and  discrimi- 
nating point  of  view  and  to  provide  interesting  comparisons 
and  contrasts  between  Ontario  agriculture  and  that  of  neigh- 
bouring regions  of  the  republic. 

In  the  making  of  this  study  Professor  Jones  has  ranged 


^V.  C.  Fowke,  "An  Introduction  to  Canadian  Agricultural  History" 
(Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  VIII,  1942,  p.  62). 
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widely  over  the  available  source  material.  His  annotated  biblio- 
graphy, which  occupies  a  large  section  of  the  book,  should  be 
welcomed  by  all  students  of  Canadian  history.  The  list  of 
newspapers  which  he  consulted  is  in  itself  imposing,  no  less 
than  thirty-four  titles  being  included,  some  extending  over  a 
considerable  period  of  years. 

Finally,  this  work  is  a  challenge  to  further  research  in 
the  same  and  similar  fields.  The  author  does  not  regard  his 
work  as  in  any  way  final  for  the  area  which  he  has  examined, 
and  he  suggests  yet  closer  investigation  of  a  variety  of  subjects 
related  to  Ontario  agriculture  and  study  also  of  the  history 
of  particular  areas  of  the  province.  Some  of  the  topics  which 
he  has  mentioned  might  well  be  set  down  for  investigation 
by  graduate  students  in  our  universities. 

Fred  Landon 

University  of  Western  Ontario, 
London,  Ontario. 
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Agriculture  in  its  several  branches  has  been,  and  is 
now,  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  entire  industrial 
fabric  of  Ontario.  On  its  prosperity  all  classes  depend — 
and  with  a  good  crop  or  a  bad  one,  business  operations, 
the  abundance  of  money,  and  the  social  comforts  of  our 
whole  people  rise  and  fall,  as  do  the  waters  of  the 
sea  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide.  Canada  Farmer 
(Toronto),  January  15,  1873,  p.  9. 

THOUGH  agriculture  was  the  dominant  industry  in  Ontario 
till  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  its  history  has 
tended  to  be  neglected,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with 
land  settlement  and  land  policy.  This  volume  endeavours  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  description  of  Ontario  agricultural 
development  from  the  time  when  Samuel  de  Champlain  set 
down  his  observations  on  the  farming  practices  of  the  Indians 
in  Huronia  to  about  1880.  The  investigations  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  Commission  in  the  latter  year  make  it  possible 
to  survey  the  prevailing  conditions  and  tendencies  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy.  From  the  economic  point  of  view  too,  1880 
as  a  date  of  termination  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The 
province  had  then  become  adjusted  to  the  effects  of  termi- 
nation of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  wheat  acreage 
had  reached  its  apogee  and  the  wheat-growing  industry  was 
about  to  decline,  and  dairying,  livestock  raising,  and  fruit- 
growing had  become  soundly  established.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  deal  with  all  important  aspects  of  agricultural 
development,  among  them  Indian  agriculture,  types  of  settlers, 
pioneer  farming,  grain-growing,  the  grain  trade,  the  live- 
stock industry,  the  dairy  industry,  the  fruit  industry,  farmers' 
organizations  and  movements,  the  relations  between  the 
timber  trade  and  farming,  and  tariff  policies  and  their  effects. 
A  work  thus  concerned  with  the  whole  agricultural  history 
of  an  extensive  region  over  a  long  period  necessarily  lacks 
a  clear  single  theme  of  the  kind  expected  in  the  investigation 
of  an  institution  or  a  policy,  but  at  least  it  is  hoped  that  a 
reasonable  synthesis  has  been  achieved. 
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One  of  the  complicating  factors  in  a  history  having  to 
do  with  Ontario  is  nomenclature.  In  the  French  period  the 
land  comprised  in  the  province  in  1880  was  part  of  New 
France.  From  1763  to  1774  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  un- 
organized Indian  country,  except  for  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  Ottawa  River  which  was  included  in  Quebec.  Under  the 
Quebec  Act  of  1774  it  belonged  to  Quebec.  By  the  Constitu- 
tional Act  of  1791  it  became  the  separate  Province  of  Upper 
Canada.  By  the  Act  of  Union  of  1840  it  was  associated  with 
Lower  Canada  to  form  the  Province  of  Canada,  but  the  union 
was  not  administratively  complete,  and  the  old  name  of  Upper 
Canada  was  still  commonly  used.  The  official  name,  Canada 
West,  was  much  less  popular.  In  1867,  on  the  formation  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Upper  Canada  again  became  a 
separate  province,  thereafter  known  as  Ontario. 

The  research  for  this  volume  was  conducted  in  the  Main 
Library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa,  the 
Public  Archives  of  Canada,  the  Library  of  Parliament  at 
Ottawa,  the  Ottawa  Public  Library,  the  Queen's  University 
Library,  the  University  of  Toronto  Library,  the  Victoria 
College  Library,  the  Ontario  Parliamentary  Library,  the 
Toronto  Public  Library,  the  Harvard  University  libraries,  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the 
John  Crerar  Library  at  Chicago,  the  Newberry  Library  at 
Chicago,  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  the  Detroit  Public 
Library,  the  University  of  Michigan  Library,  and  the  Mari- 
etta College  Library.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  staffs  of 
these  institutions  for  their  helpful  co-operation.  For  copying 
excerpts,  verifying  references  and  quotations,  or  lending  rare 
periodicals,  I  am  under  obligation  to  most  of  the  libraries 
just  mentioned,  as  well  as  to  the  New  York  State  Library  at 
Albany,  the  Yale  University  Library,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Library  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  the  University  of 
Illinois  Library,  the  Ohio  State  University  Library,  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Library. 
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Professor  D.  G.  Creighton  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Professor  Harold  A.  Innis  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Professor  Frederick  Merk  of  Harvard  University,  and 
Professor  Gilbert  N.  Tucker  of  Yale  University,  read  the 
manuscript  in  its  initial  form  of  a  Harvard  University 
doctoral  dissertation.  Professor  V.  C.  Fov^ke  of  the  University 
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CHAPTER  I 


AGRICULTURE  BEFORE  THE  LOYALISTS  i 

OF  the  vast  territory  of  Ontario,  all  that  counted  from 
the  agricultural  point  of  view  dov^n  to  1880  v^as  the 
part  south  of  Lake  Nipissing,  v^hich  is  nov^  knov^n  as  Old 
Ontario  or  Southern  Ontario.  This  region,  to  be  sure,  is  of  fair 
size.  It  has  an  area  of  about  51,000  square  miles  (not  counting 
the  surrounding  waters),  that  is,  about  4,000  square  miles  less 
than  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  considerable  diversity 
of  relief,  of  soil,  and  of  climate.  Except  for  one  large  seg- 
ment, all  of  it  is  today  occupied  by  farmers  who  are  normally 
prosperous. 

Four  divisions  of  Old  Ontario  may  be  distinguished  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  its  agricultural  history.- 

The  first  division  is  Eastern  Ontario,  which  includes  the 
portion  of  the  province  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Ottawa  rivers.  The  western  boundary  of  this  region  is 
marked  roughly  by  the  towns  of  Pembroke,  Perth,  and 
Brockville,  or  more  definitely  by  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
spur  of  the  Precambrian  Shield  which  stretches  down  from 
Northern  Ontario  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  Thous- 
and Islands.  Eastern  Ontario  is  underlaid  by  nearly 
horizontal  shales  and  sandstones,  but  the  soil  is  mostly 
marine  till  deposited  when  the  Champlain  Sea  inundated 
the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands.  Though  the  soil  is  for  the 
most  part  fertile  enough,  agriculture  has  been  handicapped 
by  a  general  flatness  of  terrain,  with  consequent  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  drainage,  and  in  the  case  of  certain  crops, 
by  a  climate  which  is  more  rigorous  than  that  of  the  parts 
of  the  province  bordering  on  the  lower  Great  Lakes.  This 
division  of  the  province  is  frequently  referred  to   in  the 

^With  this  chapter  in  general,  cf.  Schott,  Landnahme  und  Kolonisa- 
tion,  pp.  5-58.  For  developments  during  the  French  regime,  with  special 
reference  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  see  Innis,  Select  Documents  in 
Canadian  Economic  History. 

2Cf.  Colby,  Source  Book  for  Economic  Geography,  pp.  5  ff.,  72-3. 
For  a  good  general  description  of  the  geography  of  Old  Ontario,  see 
also  Herbertson  and  Howarth  (eds.),  Oxford  Survey  of  the  British 
Empire,  vol.  rv,  chap.  i. 
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pages  which  follow  as  the  Ottawa  Valley,  according  to  the 
local  usage,  though  strictly  speaking  the  Ottawa  Valley  in- 
cludes a  narrow  strip  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  north  of 
the  Ottawa.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  instances 
where  the  term  ''Ottawa  Valley"  is  used  to  describe  a  region 
larger  than  Eastern  Ontario,  that  is,  to  comprise  in  addition 
the  parts  of  the  Precambrian  Shield  drained  by  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ottawa.  These  references  are  almost  all  in 
connection  with  the  timber  trade,  and  should  cause  no 
confusion. 

The  second  division  of  Old  Ontario  may  be  called  the 
Ottawa-Huron  region.  It  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  Eastern 
Ontario,  and  on  the  south  by  a  line  running  from  Kingston 
to  the  southeastern  corner  of  Georgian  Bay.  It  is  part  of 
the  Laurentian  or  Precambrian  Shield.  This  means  that 
it  is  a  maze  of  low  hills,  sprawling  lakes,  turbulent  rivers, 
and  often  of  swamps  and  muskegs.  Its  surface  has  been 
largely  denuded  of  soil  by  glacial  action.  Except  along 
some  of  the  streams,  such  soils  as  remain  are  light  and 
infertile.  Though  the  region  offers  few  agricultural  possi- 
bilities, farming  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  certain 
parts  of  it  for  over  ninety  years.  Abandoned  or  half- 
cleared  farms,  tumble-down  buildings,  and  poverty-stricken 
inhabitants  testify  to  its  inability  to  support  a  rural  popu- 
lation above  a  subsistence  level. 

The  third  and  fourth  divisions,  Central  and  Western 
Ontario,  together  comprise  the  part  of  the  province  south 
and  west  of  the  Ottawa-Huron  region.  They  may  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands,  or 
according  to  another  classification,  to  the  Central  Lowlands. 
They  are  underlaid,  like  Eastern  Ontario,  by  sedimentary 
rocks.  Their  soil  is  glacial  till  of  various  kinds.  East  of 
Toronto  there  is  abundance  of  lime  in  at  least  80  per  cent 
of  the  soil,  but  west  of  it  there  is  a  much  higher  proportion 
of  acid  soil  derived  from  shale.  The  surface  varies.  In 
some  places,  such  as  the  Essex  peninsula,  it  is  decidedly  flat; 
in  others  it  is  very  rolling ;  but  mostly  it  is  moderately  rolling. 
On  the  whole,  peninsular  Ontario  is  admirably  adapted  to 
agriculture.  Except  in  some  waste  areas,  such  as  the 
sands  of  Norfolk,  Northumberland,  and  Prince  Edward 
counties,  the  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River,  and 
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various  poorly  drained  sections,  most  of  the  land  is  at  present 
in  use.^  The  most  conspicuous  physical  feature  is  the 
Niagara  escarpment  which,  under  the  name  of  Hamilton 
Mountain  or  Blue  Mountains,  runs  from  Queenston  Heights 
northward  to  Owen  Sound  and  the  Bruce  peninsula.  In 
Grey  County  the  summit  of  this  escarpment  is  about  1,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  Great  Lakes.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  escarpment  a  plateau  slopes  gradually  to 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie.  This  escarpment  is  ordinarily 
considered  to  mark  the  dividing  line  between  Central  and 
Western  Ontario. 

In  general  the  climate  of  Old  Ontario  is  favourable  to 
agriculture.  There  is  about  three  weeks'  difference  in  the 
advent  of  the  growing  season  between  the  Essex  peninsula 
and  the  region  south  of  Lake  Nipissing.  Ground  frosts 
come  late  in  September  in  the  Ottawa-Huron  region  and 
Eastern  Ontario,  but  usually  not  till  October  in  Central  and 
Western  Ontario,  for  in  Central  Ontario  the  climate  is 
moderated  by  Lake  Ontario  and  Georgian  Bay,  and  in 
Western  Ontario  by  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie.  In  the 
Niagara  peninsula  fruit  belt  the  average  length  of  the  grow- 
ing season  is  212  days  and  the  average  length  of  the  frost- 
free  period  158  days.  Corresponding  figures  for  other 
parts  of  Old  Ontario  are:  Essex  and  Kent  counties,  207 
and  155 ;  counties  along  Lake  Erie,  203  and  153 ;  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  197  and  143-5;  shore 
of  Lake  Huron  and  southern  part  of  Georgian  Bay,  196 
and  148;  counties  between  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers, 
194  and  131 ;  Renfrew  and  adjacent  counties,  188  and  119 ; 
Algonquin  Park  (the  heart  of  the  Ottawa-Huron  region), 
176  and  93;  Muskoka,  182  and  123;  region  about  Lake 
Simcoe  and  the  Kawartha  Lakes,  191  and  130;  uplands 
between  Guelph  and  Owen  Sound,  189  and  126;  a  belt  in- 
cluding the  second  range  of  counties  north  of  Lake  Erie  and 
parts  of  the  first  range  of  counties  north  of  Lake  Ontario 

^Chapman,  "Adaptation  of  Crops  in  Ontario"  (Canadian  Geo- 
graphical Journal,  vol.  xxiv,  1942,  pp.  253-4)  ;  Whitaker,  "Agricultural 
Gradients  in  Southern  Ontario"  (Economic  Geography,  vol.  xiv,  1938, 
pp.  112-15).  See  also  Hills,  "Pedology,  'The  Dirt  Science,'  and  Agri- 
cultural Settlement  in  Ontario"  (Canadian  Geographical  Journal,  vol. 
XXIX,  1944,  pp.  111-20) ;  and  Lee,  "Land  Utilization  in  the  Middle  Grand 
River  Valley"  (Economic  Geography,  vol.  XX,  1944,  pp.  130-51). 
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(the  ''South  Slopes"),  196  and  135.  The  average  annual 
precipitation  ranges  from  slightly  over  28  inches  at  Leam- 
ington to  38  inches  in  Muskoka.  The  only  parts  of  the 
province  where  the  farmers  have  much  fear  of  drought  are 
around  Leamington  and  Chatham.  The  snow  which  blankets 
the  northern  sections  of  Old  Ontario  for  three  or  four 
months,  and  the  southern  ones  for  a  shorter  time,  gave  the 
pioneers  an  advantage  over  their  contemporaries  south  of 
the  border  in  marketing  grain,  and  facilitated  the  rapid 
development  of  the  timber  trade.  ^ 

In  its  primeval  state  Southern  Ontario  had  three  forest 
belts,  which  have  been  classified  as  the  "Carolinian,"  the 
'Tolerant  Hardwood,"  and  the  "Mixed  Hardwood  and  Soft- 
wood." The  first,  which  lay  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  had  a  number  of  hardwoods  such  as  the  black  walnut, 
the  pawpaw,  and  the  tulip-tree,  which  did  not  grow  else- 
where in  Canada.  North  of  it,  and  including  most  of  the 
rest  of  Southern  Ontario  except  the  Ottawa-Huron  region, 
was  the  second  belt,  with  hardwoods  such  as  maple,  elm, 
beech,  ash,  and  oak  predominating,  but  with  conifers  such 
as  pine,  spruce,  balsam,  and  cedar  on  the  sandy  or  poorly 
drained  soils.  The  third  belt,  farther  north,  was  pre- 
eminently that  of  the  white  pine,  with  red  pine  occupying 
a  position  next  in  importance.  ^  It  was  the  work  of  three 
generations  of  backwoodsmen  and  farmers  to  reduce  the 
first  two  belts  to  cleared  fields,  leaving  here  and  there 
remnants  in  the  shape  of  woodlots. 

Not  all  Southern  Ontario  was  forest-covered.  As  in  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  United  States  there  were  "oak-plains." 
These  were  rather  sandy  stretches  thinly  timbered  with  oaks. 
Travellers  emerging  from  the  woods  were  astonished  when 
they  first  glimpsed  them.  One  such  traveller,  after  visiting 
Long  Point  in  Norfolk  County,  wrote:  "When  I  first 
visited  this  part  of  the  Province,  the  sudden  change  which 
took  place  in  the  aspect  of  nature  seemed  like  magic.  The 
soil  became  light  and  sandy,  the  forests  had  dwindled  away, 

^Chapman,  "Adaptation  of  Crops  in  Ontario,"  pp.  248,  250-1;  Taylor, 
"Climate  and  Crop  Isopleths  for  Southern  Ontario"  (Economic  Geo- 
graphy, vol.  XIV,  1938,  p.  90). 

^Craig,  "Forest  Resources  of  Canada"  (Economic  Geography,  vol. 
II,  1926,  pp.  401-3). 
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and  natural  groves  and  copses  met  the  eye  in  their  stead. 
The  fields  were  beautifully  level,  and  the  uncultivated  lands 
had  more  the  appearance  of  a  pleasure-ground  than  of  a  wil- 
derness. The  trees  being  small  and  few  in  number,  and 
distributed  in  beautiful  clumps,  did  not  at  all  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  forest,  but  added  charms  to  the  country  and  variety 
to  the  prospect."^  Oak-plains,  in  addition  to  those  at 
Long  Point,  were  found  in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Grand 
River,  especially  in  the  townships  of  Ancaster  (Wentworth 
County),  Burford  (Brant  County),  and  Dumfries  (Waterloo 
County)  ;  in  the  Niagara  peninsula,  in  the  townships  of 
Niagara  (Lincoln  County)  and  Stamford  (Welland  County)  ; 
in  York  County  along  Dundas  Street  east  of  the  Humber 
(Scarlett's  Plains)  ;  and  in  Northumberland  County  along 
the  southern  shore  of  Rice  Lake.  Though  oak-plains  were  easy 
to  clear,  they  did  not  become  popular  with  settlers  for  a  long 
time  except  as  pasture.  They  were  liable  to  many  serious 
criticisms,  as  Edward  Talbot  remarked,  "such  as  the  want  of 
timber  for  building,  fencing  and  fuel."  Then  he  added :  "To 
be  obliged  to  go  half  a  dozen  miles  for  fire-wood,  rails,  and 
building  materials,  would  involve  an  expence,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  no  American  farmer  can  at  present  afford."^  So 
great  was  the  prejudice  against  the  oak-plains  that  it  was 
not  till  almost  1850  that  the  Rice  Lake  Plains,  for  example, 
were  utilized  for  the  growing  of  wheat.  ^ 

Though  the  Loyalist  farmers  along  the  southern  fringe 
of  Old  Ontario  inherited  scarcely  anything  directly  from 
the  Indians  who  preceded  them,  the  agriculture  of  the 
aborigines  deserves  attention.  The  first  European  to  de- 
scribe it  was  Samuel  de  Champlain.  In  June,  1613,  he  and 
his  companions  toiled  up  the  Ottawa  as  far  as  Allumette 
Lake.  On  Allumette  Island  and  in  the  part  of  Renfrew 
County  to  the  south  of  it  they  found  a  tribe  of  Algonkins. 
Though  these  Algonkins  depended  on  hunting  and  fishing 
for  their  subsistence,  they  practised  farming  to  some  extent. 
Their  chief  product  was  Indian  corn,  but  they  also  had 
squashes  and  kidney  beans.      Two  years  later,  when  he 


^Howison,  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  p.  153. 
■^Talbot,  Five  Years'  Residence,  vol.  I,  p.  171. 

^Brown,  Views  of  Canada  and  the  Colonists  (2nd  ed.),  pp.  179-80. 
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again  ascended  the  Ottawa,  this  time  going  by  way  of  Lake 
Nipissing  to  the  Huron  country  south  of  Georgian  Bay, 
Champlain  found  other  Indians  essentially  the  same  as  the 
Algonkins.  The  Nipissings  of  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Nipissing 
cultivated  the  land  very  little,  though  they  dried  wild  fruits. 
The  Ottawas,  whose  home  was  on  Manitoulin  Island  and  in 
the  region  between  Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay,  were,  he 
wrote,  **for  the  most  part  great  warriors,  hunters,  and  fish- 
ermen. ...  In  general  they  plant  Indian  corn,  and  other 
cereals."^ 

When  Champlain  had  coasted  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Georgian  Bay  to  Huronia  in  modern  Simcoe  County,  he  found 
himself  in  a  new  kind  of  countryside — **the  largest  part 
being  cleared  up,''  and  "thickly  settled  with  a  countless 
number  of  human  beings."  The  Hurons,  he  observed,  de- 
pended more  on  agriculture  than  on  the  products  of  the 
chase.  Their  main  crop  was  Indian  corn,  which  they  con- 
sumed in  many  forms — as  bread,  as  pudding,  as  soup,  as 
roasting  ears,  and  in  combination  with  other  foods,  and 
which  they  used  in  bartering  for  furs  with  the  Algonkins 
and  Nipissings.  Kidney  beans  and  squashes,  as  among  the 
Algonkins,  were  next  in  importance.  They  cultivated  sun- 
flowers for  the  double  purpose  of  making  a  kind  of  soup 
and  a  hair-oil.  They  had  dogs,  which  were  "in  request  at 
their  banquets,"  and  kept  bears  in  captivity,  often  for  several 
years,  to  provide  another  delicacy. 

Cultivating  maize  was  a  laborious  task  for  the  Huron 
women,  for  to  them  it  invariably  fell.  As  it  was  difficult 
for  them  to  chop  down  the  trees  with  their  primitive  axes, 
they  burned  the  bases  of  the  trunks  to  kill  them,  and  cleared 
the  underbrush  out  of  the  deadening.  Having  done  this, 
they  planted  the  corn  in  hills  about  two  feet  apart,  ten 
kernels  to  each.  We  learn  from  Gabriel  Sagard,  who  was 
a  missionary  among  the  Hurons  less  than  a  decade  after 
Champlain's  visit,  that  the  corn  was  planted  in  the  same 
hills  year  after  year,  without  the  intervening  soil  being 
stirred  at  all.    According  to  Champlain,  enough  seed  was 

»Grant  (ed.),  Voyages  of  Champlain,  pp.  243-4,  249,  279-80,  303. 

'^^Ibid.,  pp.  283-5,  314-17.  For  the  importance  of  Indian  corn  in  the 
fur-trading  economy  of  the  Hurons,  see  Innis,  Fur  Trade  in  Canada, 
p.  23. 
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sown  each  year  to  provide  a  supply  for  three  or  four  years, 
as  the  Hurons  feared  that  ''a  bad  year  may  befall  them/'^^ 
Though  this  remark  is  a  tribute  to  the  sense  of  providence 
of  the  Indians,  it  may  also  suggest  that  maize  was  not  al- 
together a  dependable  crop  in  Huronia.  The  Hurons  kept 
their  fields  in  cultivation  for  a  relatively  short  period,  usually 
not  much  over  five  years,  though  it  might  be  as  long  as 
forty,  and  then  abandoned  them  for  new  ones.  Sagard 
ascribed  this  practice  to  the  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining 
fuel  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages,  and  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  soil  through  lack  of  manuring.  ^  more  reason- 
able explanation  is  that  the  clearances  were  overrun  with 
grass,  which  the  Indians  could  not  eradicate  with  their 
wooden  shovels  and  pointed  stakes.  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  had  no  choice  but  to  move  elsewhere,  village 
and  all.  13 

The  Hurons  and  the  other  Indians  supplemented  the 
produce  of  their  fields  with  nuts,  fruits,  and  berries.  They 
gathered  acorns,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts  to  eat  in  their 
natural  state  and  to  grind  into  flour  for  use  in  various 
dishes.  They  picked  wild  grapes,  plums,  cherries,  cran- 
berries, and  crab-apples,  and  even  preserved  the  last  named 
in  maple  syrup.  They  had  strawberries,  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, gooseberries,  and  blueberries.  Blueberries  seem 
to  have  been  their  favourite  small  fruit.  Lahontan  wrote 
that  "These  Berries  serve  for  several  uses,  after  they  are 
dry'd  in  the  Sun,  or  in  an  Oven;  for  then  they  make  Confits 
of  'em,  or  put  *em  into  Pyes,  or  infuse  'em  in  Brandy.  The 
North-Country  Savages  make  a  Crop  of  'em  in  the  Summer, 
which  affords  'em  very  seasonable  relief,  especially  when 
their  hunting  comes  short."  15 

The  Hurons,  like  the  other  Indians  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  depended  on  the  maple  for  their  sweetening.  It  was 
stated  about  1684  that  the  "savages  of  Canada"  tapped  the 
maples,  and  obtained  by  evaporation  about  a  pound  of  sugar 

iiGrant,  Voyages  of  Champlain,  p.  327;  Hodge,  Handbook  of  Ameri- 
can Indians,  part  I,  p.  25. 

i^Hodge,  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  part  i,  p.  586. 

i^Cf.  Huntington,  Red  Man's  Continent,  pp.  155-6. 

i^Grant,  Voyages  of  Champlain,  pp.  284,  288;  Lahontan,  New  Voy- 
ages, vol.  I,  p.  217. 

i^Lahontan,  New  Voyages,  vol.  I,  p.  254. 
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for  every  eight  pounds  of  sap.  This  was  evidently  a  very 
old  procedure.  "The  savages  here,"  the  notice  continued, 
**have  practised  this  art  longer  than  any  now  living  among 
them  can  remember." 

The  other  Indian  tribes  of  Southern  Ontario  in  Cham- 
plain's  time  require  only  brief  comment.  The  Tobacco 
Nation  lived  a  short  distance  west  of  Huronia,  and  the 
Neutral  Nation  had  its  homeland  north  of  Lake  Erie  and  in 
northwestern  New  York.  The  agriculture  of  these  two 
tribes  differed  from  that  of  the  Hurons  only  in  the  addition 
of  tobacco-growing.  Tobacco  was  cultivated  apart  from  the 
other  crops,  and  was  under  the  care  of  the  men  rather 
than  of  the  women. 

Such  then  was  the  agriculture  of  the  aborigines  of  Old 
Ontario  when  the  first  white  men  arrived.  The  members  of 
the  Huron-Iroquois  family,  it  is  clear,  had  long  before 
the  coming  of  Champlain  made  the  transition  from  a  nomadic 
to  a  "shifting-cultivator"  type  of  culture.  The  Algonkins, 
the  Nipissings,  and  the  Ottawas  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
process.  Though  none  of  the  Indians  had  quite  reached 
the  stage  of  being  sedentary  agriculturists,  they  had  done 
remarkably  well  considering  their  lack  of  draft  animals  and 
of  implements.  One  must  agree  with  the  authority  who, 
in  writing  of  them  and  other  eastern  Indians  with  the  same 
kind  of  civilization,  has  stated  that  "the  more  the  matter  is 
studied  from  an  unprejudiced  point  of  view  the  more  re- 
markable appear  their  achievements  in  farming." 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  French  and  Indians  came  in  con- 
tact, they  borrowed  from  each  other's  agriculture.  The 
French  were  soon  making  maple  sugar,  following  the  Indian 
technique  in  every  detail  till  they  understood  it  well  enough 
to  improve  upon  it.    They  likewise  obtained  Indian  corn 


i^Chamberlain,  "Maple  Sugar  and  the  Indians"  {American  Anthro- 
pologist, vol.  IV,  1891,  p.  382).  Among  the  best  descriptions  of  Indian 
maple  sugar  making  in  the  Great  Lakes  basin  is  that  of  Zeisberger, 
History  of  the  Northern  American  Indians,  pp.  48-50. 

i^Grant,  Voyages  of  Champlain,  pp.  302-4;  letter  of  Father  Joseph 
de  la  Roche  Dallion,  July  18,  1627,  in  Le  Clercq,  First  Establishment 
of  the  Faith,  vol.  I,  p.  270;  Boucher,  True  and  Genuine  Description  of 
New  France,  p.  55. 

i^Carrier,  Beginnings  of  Agriculture  in  America,  p.  41. 
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and  other  products  of  the  soil  and  the  knowledge  of  their 
culture.  Shortly  after  he  founded  Quebec,  Champlain  was 
growing  Indian  corn,  squashes,  and  kidney  beans  in  the 
manner  of  the  natives,  On  the  other  hand  the  Indians 
obtained  tools,  particularly  iron  axes,  from  the  whites.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Even  when  Champlain  first  visited  the  Al- 
gonkins  of  the  Ottawa,  he  observed  that  they  were  planting 
peas,  which  they  had  got  from  the  French. By  1624  the 
Recollet  missionaries  were  cultivating  the  common  vege- 
tables of  western  Europe  in  their  gardens  in  Iluronia,^!  a 
demonstration  which  was  not  lost  on  the  Indians;  and  by 
1645  the  Jesuits  were  taking  young  cattle  to  their  missions 
among  the  Hurons.22 

The  small  beginnings  of  the  Europeanization  of  Indian 
agriculture  were  soon  reduced  to  naught  by  the  deadly  in- 
cursions of  the  Iroquois.  With  the  westward  flight  of  the 
Hurons  in  1648-9,  and  with  the  subsequent  vanquishing  of 
the  Tobacco  and  Neutral  Nations  and  the  other  allies  of 
the  Hurons,  the  Iroquois  were  unchallenged  in  Old  Ontario. 
As  they  were  too  much  engaged  in  warfare  to  colonize  their 
conquest,  they  frequented  it  only  for  hunting  or  for  gather- 
ing wild  rice.  Terror  of  the  Iroquois  kept  out  other  Indians. 
Most  of  the  corn  fields  of  the  Hurons  and  their  associates 
before  long  were  overwhelmed  by  the  forest,  like  those 
abandoned  in  the  ordinary  course  of  cultivation.  A  few, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  remained  as  openings,  to  excite 
comment  from  settlers  of  a  later  day  and  to  relieve  them 
of  the  necessity  of  land-clearing.  2  s  "By  this  means  it  comes 
to  pass,"  wrote  Lahontan  of  the  once  populous  country  of  the 

i^Saunders,  "First  Introduction  of  European  Plants  and  Animals 
into  Canada"  (Canadian  Historical  Review,  vol.  xvi,  1935,  p.  392). 

20Grant,  Voyages  of  Champlain,  p.  249.  Peas  brought  from  France 
did  much  better  in  the  New  World  than  in  the  Old.  "...  Peas  thrive 
very  well  here,  and  one  never  sees  any  of  those  worm-eaten  peas  full 
of  weevils  that  one  sees  in  France"  (Boucher,  True  and  Genuine 
Description  of  New  France,  p.  47). 

2iLe  Clercq,  First  Establishment  of  the  Faith,  vol.  i,  p.  209.  They 
were  also  making  wine  from  the  wild  grapes  (ibid.,  p.  208). 

22Saunders,  "First  Introduction  of  European  Plants  and  Animals 
into  Canada,"  p.  399. 

23Cf.  Chapter  v,  below.  For  the  prevalence  and  importance  of  Indian 
clearances  in  eastern  North  America  in  general,  see  Carrier,  Beginnings 
of  Agriculture  in  America,  pp.  38-40. 
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Neutrals,  ''that  the  Stags,  Roe-Bucks  and  Turkeys,  run  in 
great  Bodies  up  and  down  the  shoar,  all  round  the  Lake 
[Erie]." 2 4  The  remnants  of  the  Huron  nations  lived  for  a 
generation  near  Michilimackinac,  bullied  by  the  Iroquois  on 
the  east  and  by  the  Sioux  on  the  west.  About  1680  they 
descended  to  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  and  became  known  as 
Wyandots.  Many  of  their  allies  followed,  especially  after 
the  founding  of  Fort  Detroit  in  1701  gave  some  assurance  of 
protection  against  the  Iroquois.  The  Wyandots  came  to 
have  several  villages,  most  of  them  at  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Erie.  One,  however,  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Detroit  River,  opposite  the  fort.  In  its  vicinity  was  another 
village  peopled  by  the  Ottawas. 

James  Smith,  a  young  Pennsylvanian,  was  among  the 
Wyandots  and  their  allies  as  a  captive  between  1755  and 
1759.  In  his  remarks  on  their  diet  and  their  mode  of  life, 
he  reveals  that  they  still  pursued  the  agricultural  methods 
that  Champlain  had  found  among  their  ancestors.  ^  5  An- 
other captive,  Charles  Stuart,  mentions  that  in  1755  an  ex- 
pedition of  Wyandots  (with  some  other  Indians)  raided  the 
English  settlements  in  the  modern  Fulton  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  drove  back  to  their  villages  near  Detroit  a 
number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  swine.  ^  6  By  1760,  as  a 
result  of  this  and  later  depredations  against  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Virginia  frontiers,  the  Wyandots  were 
"esteemed  the  richest  Indians  upon  the  whole  continent, 
having  not  only  horses  in  great  abundance,  but  some  black 
cattle  and  swine."  Further,  corn-growing  with  them  was 
on  a  commercial  basis.  Major  Robert  Rogers,  who  makes 
the  comment  just  quoted,  adds  that  "they  raise  great 
quantities  of  corn,  not  only  for  their  own  use,  but  [to] 
supply  several  other  tribes,  who  purchase  this  article  from 
them."  2  7 


24Lahontan,  New  Voyages,  vol.  I,  p.  217. 
Account  of  the  Remarkable  Occuri'ences  in  the  Life  and  Travels 
of  Col.  James  Smith,  pp.  26,  44-6,  50-1. 

26Bond  (ed.),  "Captivity  of  Charles  Stuart"  (Mississippi  Valley 
Historical  Review,  vol.  xiii,  1926-7,  pp.  59-66).  James  Smith  also 
mentions  horse-stealing  by  the  Wyandots  and  their  associates  (Account 
of  the  Remarkable  Occurrences  in  the  Life  and  Travels  of  Col.  James 
Smith,  pp.  32,  36,  81). 

2'Rogers,  Concise  Account  of  North  America,  pp.  169-70. 
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Like  their  predecessors  who  had  lived  in  Huronia  before 
the  Iroquois  conquest,  the  French  missionaries  working 
among  the  Indians  during  their  western  wanderings  and 
afterwards  practised  agriculture,  or  rather  gardening,  on 
a  limited  scale.  2 «  Then,  when  the  government  of  New 
France  extended  its  trading  empire  into  the  Great  Lakes 
basin  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  established  a  chain 
of  military  posts  to  protect  it,  two  of  these.  Fort  Frontenac 
and  Fort  Detroit,  had  some  significance  in  the  history  of 
agriculture  in  Old  Ontario.  Father  Hennepin,  who  was  a 
missionary  at  Fort  Frontenac  between  1676  and  1679,  de- 
scribed La  Salle's  efforts  at  farming  thus  : 

The  Ground  which  lies  along  the  Brink  of  this  Lake  is  very  fertile: 
In  the  space  of  two  Years  and  a  half  that  I  resided  there  in  discharge 
of  my  Mission,  they  cultivated  more  than  a  hundred  Acres  of  it.  Both 
the  Indian  and  European  Corn,  Pulse,  Pot-Herbs,  Gourds,  and  Water- 
Melons,  throve  very  well.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  at  first  the  Corn 
was  much  spoil'd  by  Grashoppers;  but  this  is  a  thing  that  happens  in 
all  the  Parts  of  Canada  at  the  first  cultivating  the  Ground,  by  reason 
of  the  extream  Humidity  of  all  that  Country.  The  first  Planters  we 
sent  thither,  bred  up  Poultry  there,  and  transported  with  them  Horned 
Beasts,  which  multiply'd  there  extreamly.2  0 

It  should  be  added  that  in  another  work  Hennepin  noted 
that  La  Salle  had  only  thirty-five  head  of  cattle  at  Fort 
Frontenac.  3  0  This  agricultural  enterprise  ended  in  a  few 
years,  when  Denonville  abandoned  the  fort.  When  it  was 
rebuilt  later,  there  was  again  some  farming.  Charlevoix, 

28Its  nature  is  illustrated  in  an  account  of  an  episode  which  occurred 
in  northeastern  Ohio  in  1762.  At  that  time  Frederick  Post,  a  Moravian 
missionary,  took  up  his  residence  there,  and  set  a  hired  man  at  cutting 
down  trees,  with  the  intention  of  growing  enough  corn  for  his  own  use. 
The  Indians  made  him  desist,  for  they  feared  that  other  white  settlers 
would  follow  him.  They  told  him:  "You  say,  'that  you  are  come  at 
the  instigation  of  the  great  spirit,  to  teach  and  to  preach  to  us!*  so 
also  say  the  priests  at  Detroit,  whom  our  Father,  the  French,  has  sent 
among  his  Indian  Children!  Well,  this  being  the  case,  you,  as  a 
preacher,  want  no  more  land  than  one  of  those  do,  who  are  content 
with  a  garden  lot,  for  to  plant  vegetables  and  pretty  flowers  in,  such 
as  the  French  priests  also  have,  and  of  which  the  white  people  are  all 
fond"  (Heckewelder,  Narrative  of  the  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren, 
p.  63).  For  a  definite  contribution  made  by  the  French  missionaries, 
see  below,  p.  73  n. 

29Hennepin,  New  Discovery,  pp.  17-18. 

3<^Hennepin,  Description  of  Louisiana,  p.  58. 
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who  visited  it  in  1721,  found  that  an  island  opposite  the  fort 
was  known  as  Hog  Island,  because  so  many  pigs  were  kept 
there.  31  But  Fort  Frontenac  remained  a  military  and  trad- 
ing post,  and  little  more.  When  Rogers  went  up  the  Great 
Lakes  in  the  autumn  of  1760,  he  noticed  that  the  five  hundred 
acres  or  so  of  cleared  land  around  it  were  overrun  with 
clover  and  pines, 

Agriculture  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Detroit  had  a  more 
substantial  development.  The  first  clearances  were  made  on 
the  western  shore,  around  the  fort.  Here  there  soon  ap- 
peared the  narrow  fields  and  the  seigneurial  windmills 
characteristic  of  the  manors  along  the  St.  Lawrence.  In 
1748  settlers,  including  some  disbanded  soldiers,  began  to 
occupy  the  other  bank  of  the  river  between  the  sites  of  Sand- 
wich and  Amherstburg.  The  new  community,  called  the 
Petite  Cote,  had  about  fifty  families  in  1760.  James  Smith, 
who  was  taken  by  his  Indian  captors  to  Detroit  in  1757, 
wrote  a  description  of  its  appearance. 

Opposite  to  Detroit,  and  below  it,  was  originally  a  prairie,  and  laid 
off  in  lots  about  sixty  rods  broad,  and  a  great  length: 33  each  lot  is 
divided  into  two  fields,  which  they  cultivate  year  about.  The  principal 
grain  that  the  French  raised  in  these  fields  was  spring  wheat  and  peas. 

They  built  all  their  houses  on  the  front  of  these  lots  on  the  river 
side;  and  as  the  banks  of  the  river  are  very  low,  some  of  the  houses 
are  not  above  three  or  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  yet 
they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  disturbed  by  freshes,  as  the  river  seldom 
rises  above  eighteen  inches;  because  it  is  the  communication,  of  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  from  one  lake  to  another. 

As  dwelling-houses,  barns,  and  stables  are  all  built  on  the  front 
of  these  lots;  at  a  distance  it  appears  like  a  continued  row  of  houses 
in  a  town,  on  each  side  of  the  river  for  a  long  way.  These  villages, 
the  town,  the  river  and  the  plains,  being  all  in  view  at  once,  affords 
a  most  delightful  prospect.  3  4 

When  Henry  Hamilton  arrived  at  Detroit  in  1776  to  assume 
his  duties  as  lieutenant-governor,  the  Petite  Cote  had  changed 

3iCharlevoix,  Histoire  et  description  generale  de  la  Nouvelle  France^ 
vol.  Ill,  p.  195. 

•"^^Hough  (ed.),  Journals  of  Major  Robert  Rogers,  p.  179. 

33For  a  map  illustrating  the  method  of  surveying  in  Sandwich 
Township,  see  Schott,  Landnahme  und  Kolonisation,  p.  57. 

Account  of  the  Remarkable  Occurrences  in  the  Life  and  Travels 
of  Col.  James  Smith,  pp.  79-80. 
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little.  This  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  exclusion  of  British 
land-seekers  from  the  western  country  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  Proclamation  of  October  7,  1763.  Hamilton 
remarked  that  the  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
appeared  "very  smiling,"  especially  on  holy  days,  when  the 
habitants  turned  out  in  their  finery.'^'' 

The  French  Canadians  on  their  holdings  along  the  strait 
may  have  been  picturesque,  but  they  were  slovenly  farmers. 
This  was  natural  enough,  for  they  were  usually  much  more 
concerned  with  the  fur  trade  than  they  were  with  agri- 
culture. They  had  no  reason  to  cultivate  their  land 
intensively,  for  it  was  fertile  enough  to  produce  the  crops 
necessary  for  their  sustenance  without  any  great  effort  on 
their  part,  and  cheap  enough  to  permit  them  to  leave  half  of 
it  in  fallow  every  year.  Their  conservatism  and  their 
ignorance  of  crop  rotations  did  not  prevent  them  from  having 
adequate  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  buckwheat, 
Indian  corn,  and  potatoes.  Yet,  when  every  allowance  is 
made  for  their  economic  situation,  it  is  still  true  that  they 
were  even  more  backward  in  their  tillage  methods  than  their 
English  contemporaries  on  the  frontier  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia.  When  they  had  their  land  cleared, 
they  had  only  the  crudest  implements  with  which  to  prepare 
the  seed-bed.  The  most  notable  was  a  plough  of  a  kind 
common  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  in  the  Illinois  country 
as  well  as  at  Detroit,  and  which  was  doubtless  the  same  as 
the  French  plough  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  had  a 
wooden  mould-board ;  short  and  almost  perpendicular  handles ; 
no  coulter;  and  an  almost  straight  beam  resting  on  an  axle 
supported  by  two  small  wheels.  Such  a  plough  was  still 
in  use  within  a  few  miles  of  Detroit  in  1818.  "It  was  drawn 
by  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  two  horses,  and  was  conducted  by 
three  men,  who  were  making  as  much  noise  as  if  they  were 
moving  a  barn."^'^  Incidentally,  the  French-Canadian 
censitaires  of  the  Petite  Cote  commonly  yoked  their  oxen  by 


35Henry  Hamilton  to  Dartmouth,  Aug.  29,  1776,  in  Michigan  Pioneer 
Collections,  vol.  x,  1886,  p.  267. 

36Hubbard,  "Early  Colonization  of  Detroit"  (Michigan  Pioneer  Collec- 
tions, vol.  I,  pp.  352-3) ;  Reynolds,  Pioneer  History  of  Illinois,  p.  49. 

37 Watson  (ed.),  Men  and  Times  of  the  Revolution,  p.  428. 
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the  horns  rather  than  by  the  neck,  just  as  did  those  in  the 
Illinois  country,  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  and  Old  France.  3« 

Hamilton  reported  that  the  2,500  settlers  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  had  about  3,000  cattle  and  about  2,000  sheep. 
They  had  had  few  cattle  before  1760,  and  no  sheep  at  alL^^ 
Like  the  habitants  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  they  had  a 
disproportionate  number  of  horses.  These  they  sometimes 
used  for  ploughing,  but  they  really  kept  them  for  driving 
to  an  endless  succession  of  social  activities,  for  almost  every 
family  had  ''a  calash  for  summer  and  a  cariole  for  winter." 
They  had  also  swine,  which  they  fattened  in  the  autumn  for 
their  next  summer's  supply  of  salt  pork.  In  the  summer 
there  was  plenty  of  wet  prairie,  on  which  the  vegetation  was 
abundant,  and  there  was  additional  grazing  on  the  fallow 
fields  and  in  the  woodlands;  but  as  there  were  no  meadows 
("there  is  no  such  thing  as  yet,  as  a  piece  of  land  laid 
down  for  Meadow"),  the  number  of  livestock  was  strictly 
limited.  After  the  snow  came,  the  settlers  gave  the  little 
wild  hay  that  they  had  cured  to  the  horses,  so  that  in  the 
mildest  winters  the  cattle  almost  starved,  and  in  the  severe 
ones,  such  as  that  of  1775-6,  many  of  them  perished. 

The  French  Canadians  of  this  region  did  make  one 
distinctive  agricultural  contribution.  This  was  in  fruit- 
growing. Every  farm  had  an  orchard,  in  which  grew 
peaches,  plums,  apples,  and  especially  pears.  According  to 
tradition  pear-seeds,  scions,  and  even  trees  were  brought 
from  Normandy  by  some  of  the  first  missionaries.  By  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  "old  French  pear  trees," 

38Hubbard,  "Early  Colonization  of  Detroit,"  p.  353;  Flint,  Letters  from 
America,  p.  238.  Yoking  oxen  by  the  horns  was  a  practice  which  gained 
favour  in  France  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  from  it  spread  to 
Spain  (Clapham  and  Power  (eds.),  Agrarian  Life  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
p.  134). 

3^^It  was  related  of  these  French  settlers  along  the  Detroit  River 
that  "of  the  manufacture  of  wool  they  were  entirely  ignorant,  using 
the  fleeces  to  protect  their  cellar  windows  from  the  frost,  and  like 
strange  appropriations  of  that  valuable  article"  (Sheldon,  Early 
History  of  Michigan,  p.  368). 

4<>Hamilton  to  Dartmouth,  Aug.  29,  1776,  in  Michigan  Pioneer 
Collections,  vol.  X,  pp.  266-7.  A  census  of  the  Detroit  settlement  in 
1782  gave  the  number  of  heads  of  families  as  321,  and  the  entire  popula- 
tion as  2,291;  the  number  of  horses  as  1,112;  the  number  of  cattle  as 
1,672;  the  number  of  sheep  as  447;  and  the  number  of  swine  as  1,370 
{ibid.,  vol.  X,  p.  613). 
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which  flourished  under  neglect  generation  after  generation, 
were  as  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  landscape  between 
Amherstburg  and  Sandwich  as  the  surviving  seigneurial 
windmills. 

The  few  dozen  families  on  the  Petite  Cote  were  reduced 
to  a  position  of  comparative  insignificance  in  the  agricultural 
development  of  Old  Ontario  by  the  coming  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists.  During  the  American  Revolution,  trans- 
porting foodstuffs  from  Montreal  to  posts  such  as  Fort 
Niagara  proved  to  be  both  expensive  and  precarious,  but 
under  the  conditions  of  the  period  there  was  no  alternative, 
because  garrison  and  fur-trade  demand  created  a  shortage 
in  the  Detroit  settlement.^-  As  a  new  agricultural  com- 
munity would  solve  the  difficulty,  plans  were  made,  beginning 
about  1780,  for  the  establishment  around  the  posts  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Old  Province  of  Quebec  of  refugees  from 
the  rebelling  colonies.  At  that  time  Haldimand  announced 
his  intention  of  assigning  lands  opposite  the  fort  at 
Niagara  (which  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river)  to 
Loyalists  who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  garrison.  They 
were  to  pay  no  rent,  were  to  be  furnished  ploughs  and  other 
farm  implements,  and  were  to  be  bound  to  sell  to  the  com- 
manding officer  any  surplus  they  produced.  Five  families 
took  up  land  under  this  arrangement  in  1780.  A  "Survey 
of  the  Settlement  at  Niagara,  25th  August,  1782,"  shows 
that  there  were  then  17  families  there.  They  had  236  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation,  owned  49  horses,  61  head  of  cattle, 
30  sheep,  and  103  hogs,  and  in  the  year  1782  grew  206 
bushels  of  wheat,  926  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  46  bushels  of 
oats,  and  630  bushels  of  potatoes.  These  pioneers  of 
Lincoln  County  were  the  advance  guard  of  thousands  who 
came  to  the  province  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1783.  Dur- 
ing that  year  the  government  sent  out  surveyors  to  divide 
several  districts  west  of  the  old  French  settlements  above 


4iHamilton  to  Dartmouth,  Aug.  29,  1776,  ibid.,  vol.  x,  p.  266; 
Hubbard,  "Early  Colonization  of  Detroit,"  pp.  355-7;  Michigan  Pioneer 
Collections,  vol.  x,  p.  70. 

42Lt.-Col.  M.  Bolton  to  Haldimand,  March  24,  1779,  in  ibid.,  vol. 
IX,  1886,  pp.  428-9. 

43Haldimand  to  — ,  July  7,  1780,  ibid.,  vol.  x,  1886,  pp.  411-12. 

^"^Canadian  Archives  Report  for  1891,  p.  1. 
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Montreal  into  townships  wherein  the  British  system  of  tenure 
would  prevail.  Early  in  1784  the  Loyalists  took  up  their 
locations.  This  marked  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in 
the  agriculture  of  their  northern  home. 


45For  a  map  of  a  typical  "single-front"  township  of  the  survey, 
see  Schott,  Landnahme  und  Kolonisation,  p.  85.  Maps  of  later  types  of 
surveys  are  given  on  succeeding  pages. 


CHAPTER  II 


AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  LOYALIST  ERA,  1784-18121 

THE  Loyalists  deserved  well  of  the  British  government 
and  they  were  well  rewarded.  When  they  came  tc 
their  locations  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Bay  of  Quinte. 
and  the  Niagara  frontier,  they  obtained  not  only  free  grants 
of  land,  but  a  full  issue  of  rations  for  two  years,  just  as  if 
they  were  on  military  service,  a  stock  of  the  primitive  im- 
plements of  the  day,  and  other  articles  necessary  for  making 
a  start  in  the  wilderness.  Moreover,  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1784  the  government  sent  agents  to  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  the  Montreal  district,  and  Vermont  to  buy  seed  winter 
wheat  for  them.  During  the  same  period  the  Loyalists  ob- 
tained cattle,  which  they  had  either  owned  previously  or 
now  bought,  from  the  Mohawk  country.  Finally,  the  govern- 
ment provided  grist  mills,  which  operated  free  of  toll  till 
1791.2 

However  anxious  and  foresighted  the  government  might 
be,  it  could  not  eliminate  all  privations,  such  as  those  as- 
sociated with  the  "hungry  year"  (1788-9),  the  worst  the 
Loyalists  had  to  endure.  Owing  to  a  crop  failure  through- 
out the  new  settlements  in  1788,  the  people  were  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  by  spring.  In  1793  some  Quakers  on  the 
way  to  Detroit  found  that  the  settlers  near  Newark  in  Lincoln 
County  had  only  too  vivid  a  recollection  of  their  sufferings. 
According  to  the  narrative  : 

They  related  the  dreadful  circumstances  they  were  reduced  to  in 
this  country,  by  scarcity  of  bread  and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  in  1789 — 
when  they  came  to  an  allowance  of  one  spoonful  of  meal  per  day,  for 
one  person — eat  strawberry  leaves,  beech  leaves,  flax  seed  dried,  and 
ground  in  a  coffee  mill — catched  the  blood  of  a  little  pig — bled  the 
almost  famished  cow  and  oxen — walked  twelve  miles  for  one  shive 


iWith  parts  of  this  chapter,  cf.  Burt,  Old  Province  of  Quebec,  chap. 
XV,  and  Shortt,  "Economic  Effect  of  the  War  of  1812"  (Ontario 
Historical  Society  Papers  and  Records,  vol.  X,  1913).  Hereafter  this 
authority  is  cited  as  OHSPR. 

^Cruikshank  (ed.),  Settlement  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists, 
pp.  114,  128,  148,  156,  161,  169;  "Petitions  for  Grants  of  Land  in  Upper 
Carada"  (OHSPR,  vol.  xxvi,  1930,  p.  122). 
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[slice]  of  bread,  paid  twelve  shillings  for  twelve  pounds  of  meal.  One 
of  the  lads  who  was  hired  out,  carried  his  little  sister  two  miles  on  his 
back,  to  let  her  eat  his  breakfast,  and  they  gave  him  none  till  dinner. 
The  children  leaped  for  joy  at  one  robin  being  caught,  out  of  which 
a  whole  pot  of  broth  was  made.  They  eat  mustard,  potato  tops,  sassafras 
root,  and  made  tea  of  the  tops.  The  relation  was  deeply  affecting.  3 

If  it  had  not  been  for  assistance  from  the  government,  and  a 
supply  of  provisions  obtained  from  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
half  the  Loyalist  population,  it  was  said,  would  have  per- 
ished.^ Even  later  it  was  well  for  them  that  they  were  not 
altogether  dependent  on  the  produce  of  their  fields,  but 
could  obtain  on  occasion  wild  meat  through  hunting  or  pur- 
chase from  the  Indians,  that  in  the  beginning  of  summer 
they  could  ordinarily  kill  passenger  pigeons  in  great  numbers, 
and  that  the  rivers  and  lakes  could  provide  plenty  of  bass 
and  whitefish.^  Nevertheless,  within  ten  years  the  Loyalist 
communities  were  solidly  on  their  feet.  The  most  flourish- 
ing of  all  was  that  along  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  with  Kingston 
as  its  commercial  centre.  All  this  region,  it  was  remarked 
in  1794,  "is  settled,  and  round  the  whole  Bay  so  thick  settled, 
that  their  improvements  already  meet,  and  form  the  appear- 
ance of  a  beautiful  old  settled  country."^ 

On  the  whole,  our  judgment  must  be  that  the  Loyalists 
were  more  fortunate  than  the  generality  of  pioneers.  As 
will  be  shown  later,  they  had  for  a  dozen  years  or  more  an 
excellent  market  for  their  scant  surplus  among  the  new- 
comers, at  the  garrisons,  and  even  in  the  western  interior. 
When  demand  slackened  along  the  Great  Lakes,  they  were 


^Lindley,  "Account  of  a  Journey  to  Attend  the  Indian  Treaty" 
(Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Collections,  vol.  xvil,  1892,  p.  579). 
For  further  details  of  the  Hungry  Year,  see  Guillet,  Early  Life  in  Upper 
Canada,  pp.  206-14. 

4John  Richardson  to  John  Porteous,  Little  Falls,  May  31,  1789 
and  June  14,  1789,  in  Cruikshank  (ed.),  "John  Richardson  Letters" 
(OHSPR,  vol.  VI,  1905,  pp.  23-4). 

^"Canadian  Letters"  (Canadian  Antiquarian  and  Numismatic 
Journal,  3rd  series,  vol.  ix,  1912,  pp.  43-4). 

^Ogden,  Tour  through  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  p.  95.  It  was 
reported  in  1791  that  the  Loyalists  along  the  St.  Lawrence  adjacent  to 
the  French  settlements  did  not  "fall  much  short  of  having  as  much 
of  the  land  cleared  as  the  French  who  have  been  more  than  a  hundred 
years  in  possession"  (Campbell,  Travels  in  the  Interior  Inhabited  Parts 
of  North  America,  p.  123). 
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able  to  trade  at  Montreal  throughout  the  entire  open  season 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  not  solely  when  the  river  was  in  freshet, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Ohio  Valley  farmers  who  depended 
on  New  Orleans.  Again,  they  had  no  reason  to  fear  the 
Indians.  From  1783  to  1812  the  Upper  Canada  frontier 
was  one  of  the  quietest  of  which  there  is  record.  Its  history 
is  not  one  of  scalping  by  furtive  Indians  on  the  borders  of 
settlement,  or  of  "stations"  where  men  hoed  corn  under  the 
eyes  of  a  garrison,  or  of  bloody  Indian  war  like  that  in  the 
Ohio  country  between  1791  and  1795,  but  one  in  which 
predominantly  nomadic  Indians,  such  as  the  Mississaugas, 
were  little  more  than  hunters  for  the  white  population,  and 
''settled"  ones,  such  as  the  Mohawks  and  the  ''Moravian" 
Delawares,  were  adjusting  themselves  to  European  ways  of 
life.'^ 

But  their  greatest  asset  was  in  themselves.  They  were 
frontiersmen.  Most  of  them  came  from  New  York,  with 
the  rest  coming  from  the  back  country  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont.  About  half  had  been  born  in 
the  American  colonies,  and  the  other  half  had  at  least  lived 
in  the  backwoods.^  They  had  suffered  much  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  to  outward  view  it  might  seem  that 
they  came  to  their  claims  with  little  except  broad  shoulders, 
willing  hands,  and  a  determined  spirit.  Yet  they  did  not 
fear  the  wilderness.  They  knew  how  to  tame  the  forest,  to 
live  in  it  and  in  the  clearances  cut  out  of  it,  and  to  make  it 
profitable.  The  importance  of  this  knowledge,  which  we  may 
call  their  colonial  frontier  agricultural  inheritance,  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  We  need  only  compare  the  uncer- 
tain beginnings  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Massachusetts  in  1620, 
or  the  dismal  experiences  of  the  misfit  group  of  French 
emigres  of  de  Puisaye  in  York  County,  with  the  forthright 
development  of  the  Loyalist  communities  to  appreciate  its 
significance.  A  century  and  a  half  of  frontier  expansion 
had  built  up  a  store  of  information  and  practices  on  which 
the  Loyalist  backwoodsmen  could  draw,  and  which  served 
them  as  well  as  it  did  the  pioneers  in  western  New  York  or  in 


"^For   the   Mississaugas,    see    Weld,    Travels    through    the  States 
of  North  America,  vol.  li,  pp.  85-6;  for  the  others  see  below,  pp.  51-3. 
^Burt,  Old  Province  of  Quebec,  pp.  360-1. 
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western  Pennsylvania  or  in  the  Ohio  country.  It  not  only 
taught  them  what  not  to  do,  but  also  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it.o 

The  settler  had  occasion  to  use  the  traditional  lore  of 
the  frontier  as  soon  as  he  commenced  to  look  for  a  suitable 
location.  Long  observation  had  convinced  the  frontiersmen 
that  the  native  vegetation  of  a  region  furnished  a  reliable 
indication  of  its  agricultural  possibilities.  Few  pioneers 
were  deceived  by  land  speculators  if  they  were  able  to  tramp 
over  the  lots  offered  for  sale.  Classifications  of  soil  on  the 
basis  of  the  kinds  of  trees  that  grew  on  them  were  made 
everywhere  along  the  frontier,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
found  their  way  into  the  immigration  literature.  Here  is  a 
typical  classification  : 

Land,  upon  which  black  and  white  Walnut,  Chestnut,  Hiccory,  and 
Basswood,  grow,  is  esteemed  the  best  on  the  continent.  That  which  is 
covered  with  Maple,  Beech,  and  Cherry,  is  reckoned  as  second-rate. 
Those  parts  which  produce  Oak,  Elm,  and  Ash,  are  esteemed  excellent 
wheat-land,  but  inferior  for  all  other  agricultural  purposes.  Pine, 
Hemlock,  and  Cedar  land  is  hardly  worth  accepting  as  a  present.  It 
is  however  difficult  to  select  any  considerable  tract  of  land,  which  does 
not  embrace  a  great  variety  of  wood;  but,  when  a  man  perceives  that 
Walnut,  Chestnut,  Hiccory,  Basswood,  and  Maple,  are  promiscuously 
scattered  over  his  estate,  he  need  not  be  at  all  apprehensive  of  having 
to  cultivate  an  unproductive  soil.  10 

Once  located,  the  pioneer  cleared  his  land  according  to 
the  methods  he  had  learnt  from  his  father  or  his  neighbours. 
He  split  rails,  built  worm  fences,  and  erected  his  log  cabin, 
according  to  universal  patterns.  When  he  began  to  farm, 
experience  and  necessity  alike  taught  him  to  practise  what 
is  called  extensive  agriculture,  that  is,  a  type  in  which  a  large 
production  was  achieved  through  applying  whatever  labour 
was  available  to  as  much  land  as  possible,  rather  than  highly 
cultivating  a  limited  area.  Accordingly,  his  farming  was 
universally  condemned  by  European  observers  as  wasteful; 
for  they  did  not  realize,  for  the  most  part,  that  cheap  land  and 


^On  the  colonial  agricultural  inheritance,  see  especially  Carrier, 
Beginnings  of  Agriculture  in  America.  There  are  some  useful  remarks 
on  the  social  adjustment  of  the  Loyalists  in  Clark,  Social  Development 
of  Canada,  pp.  205-7. 

i^Talbot,  Five  Years'  Residence,  vol.  I,  p.  159. 
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high  labour  costs  would  have  made  any  other  course  out  of 
the  question.  If  the  pioneer  could  not  look  into  the  future 
and  tell  which  seed  would  grow  and  which  would  not,  he 
benefited  from  the  succession  of  colonial  experiments  in 
standard  and  special  crops,  which  had  eliminated  the  most 
unsuitable,  and  left  him  with  a  few  staples,  among  them 
Indian  corn  and  most  of  the  cereals  of  northern  Europe. 
These,  he  knew,  were  fairly  satisfactory  wherever  grown, 
and  economical  of  labour,  not  like  the  flax  and  hemp  which 
well-meaning  officials  were  constantly  trying  to  have  pro- 
duced commercially.  11 

His  wife  was  equally  adapted  to  the  frontier.  She  was 
acquainted  with  the  technique  of  various  household  indus- 
tries, ranging  from  spinning  and  sometimes  weaving,  to 
the  preservation  of  fruits  by  drying,  and  the  making  of 
butter  and  cheese.  Together,  they  formed  a  family  unit, 
which  became  closely  integrated  with  the  other  similar  units 
on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  Thus  developed  the  great 
varieties  of  frolics  or  bees,  described  in  every  pioneer  history 
—the  logging  bees,  the  barn-raisings,  the  corn-huskings,  the 
apple-paring  bees,  the  harvesting  and  threshing  bees,  and 
the  rest. 

These  remarks  apply  not  alone  to  the  Loyalists,  but  to 
those  who  came  after  them  in  quest  of  cheap  land,  the 
groups  of  two  or  three  from  the  back  country  of  New  York 
or  Pennsylvania,  who  would  come  into  Upper  Canada,  obtain 
a  claim,  build  a  log  house  apiece,  sow  a  patch  of  wheat,  and 
depart,  to  return  the  next  year  with  their  families,  poling 
or  rowing  their  bateaux  along  the  shores,  or  creaking  along 
the  bush  roads  in  their  covered  wagons,  with  their  boxes 
carefully  covered  to  make  them  watertight  in  fording 
streams.  12  To  a  considerable  extent,  they  also  apply  to  the 
British  immigrants  who  came  into  Upper  Canada,  such  as 


iiWilliam  H.  Brewer,  writing  of  the  experiments  in  special  crops 
during  the  colonial  period,  stated:  "So  extensively  did  these  experi- 
ments go  on,  and  so  completely  had  they  been  tried,  that  .  .  .  but  one 
species  of  cultivated  plant  (sorghum)  has  been  introduced  since  the 
Revolutionary  War  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  enumerated  in  the 
census  tables"  ("Report  on  the  Cereal  Production  of  the  United  States," 
Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ill,  p.  135). 

i^Heriot,  Travels  through  the  Canadas,  p.  152;  Ogden,  Tour  through 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  p.  103. 
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the  Glengarry  Highlanders  and  the  Talbot  settlers,  who  were 
shortly  absorbed  in  the  colonial  population,  and  acquired  its 
knowledge. 

Armed,  then,  for  the  assault  on  the  forest,  the  Loyalists 
quickly  passed  through  the  initial  stages  of  pioneering, 
following  the  time-worn  procedure  to  be  described  in  a 
subsequent  chapter.  Soon  they  had  patches  of  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  buckwheat,  and  even  peas;^^  little  fields  of  the  in- 
dispensable Indian  corn,  with  squashes,  melons,  pumpkins, 
and  gourds,  among  the  rows;  and  garden  plots  of  flax  and 
common  vegetables.  Moreover,  as  occasion  offered,  they  set 
out  seedling  orchards.  As  early  as  1794,  it  was  remarked 
that  some  of  these  orchards  were  already  bearing  fruit,  and 
that  "Peaches,  cherries  and  currants  are  plenty  among  all 
the  first  settlers."  14  Apple  trees  had  not  begun  to  bear  at 
that  time,  for  the  settlement  at  Niagara  was  being  supplied 
with  apples  from  the  old  French  community  at  Detroit,  but 
within  another  decade  or  so  apples  were  so  common  through- 
out all  Upper  Canada,  and  peaches  in  the  western  part  of  it, 
that  they  were  largely  manufactured  into  cider  and  peach- 
brandy.  1  ^ 

When  the  Loyalists  accumulated  sufficient  capital  to  ac- 
quire some  foundation  stock,  they  had  oxen,  young  cattle, 
cows,  pigs,  sheep,  and  even  a  few  horses,  about  their  clear- 
ances. These  animals  received  the  minimum  of  care.  Pigs 
ran  wild  in  the  woods,  living  off  the  mast,  and  were  often 
hunted  down  and  killed  there  without  any  further  fattening. 
If  they  were  fattened  before  being  slaughtered,  it  was  through 
being  fed  a  little  Indian  corn  for  a  few  weeks.    Cattle  were 


i^It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Loyalists  borrowed  the  cultivation  of 
peas  from  the  French  Canadians.  The  original  Loyalists  in  the 
Niagara  peninsula  grew  none  (see  above,  p.  15),  probably  because  the 
pea-bug  had  rendered  the  crop  uncertain  everywhere  in  the  American 
colonies  except  northern  New  York  (Bidwell  and  Falconer,  History 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Northern  United  States,  p.  99).  For  another 
factor  in  pea  cultivation,  see  below,  p.  88.  In  any  case  it  was  not  till 
1793  that  peas  were  grown  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte  region  (La  Roche- 
foucault-Liancourt,  Travels  through  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  p.  499). 

i^Ogden,  Tour  through  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  p.  101. 

i^Weld,  Travels  through  the  States  of  North  America,  vol.  II,  p.  139; 
Ogden,  Tour  through  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  p.  Ill;  R.  Hamilton  to 
J.  Askin,  Dec.  16,  1804,  in  Quaife  (ed.),  John  Askin  Papers,  vol.  ll, 
p.  447;  Smith,  Geographical  View  of  Upper  Canada,  pp.  9,  21-2,  67. 
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left  to  browse  in  the  woods  till  early  in  the  winter,  and  then 
were  given  little  feed  except  straw  and  marsh  hay,  and  no 
shelter  except  a  windbreak.  Sheep  were  said  to  thrive,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  only  enough  were  kept  to  provide 
the  family  with  clothing,  on  account  of  the  inevitable  losses 
from  wolves.  1^ 

Pioneers  on  good  land  anywhere  in  northern  North 
America  ordinarily  duplicated  this  transition  from  privation 
to  rude  abundance,  but  few,  when  they  had  a  surplus  to  dis- 
pose of,  were  so  fortunate  as  the  Loyalists.  The  govern- 
ment had  deliberately  located  them  where  it  did  because  it 
hoped  that  the  garrisons  at  Montreal,  Kingston,  Niagara, 
and  Detroit,  and  the  developing  fur  trade  of  the  southwest 
and  northwest,  would  provide  a  local  market  for  them. 
Further  to  set  them  on  their  feet,  it  followed  the  policy, 
beginning  in  1786,  of  paying  higher  prices  for  products  it 
purchased  from  the  settlers  than  it  needed  to.  For  example, 
it  paid  the  garrison  contractors,  who  bought  from  the 
farmers,  the  market  price  for  flour  in  Lower  Canada,  plus 
most  of  the  cost  of  transporting  it  above  Lachine.^'^  No 
wonder  one  of  the  Kingston  merchants  wrote  to  his  Montreal 
correspondent  that  "as  long  as  the  British  Government  shall 
think  proper  to  hire  people  to  come  over  to  eat  our  flour,  we 
shall  go  on  very  well,  and  continue  to  make  a  figure." 
Garrison  demand  likewise  stimulated  pork-packing  along  the 
Bay  of  Quinte.  Here,  in  the  season  of  1793-4,  the  inhabit- 
ants cured  480  barrels  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  The 
latter,  too,  were  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  breweries  and 


i^Ogden,  Tour  through  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  p.  98;  La  Roche- 
foucault-Liancourt,  Travels  through  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  pp.  462, 
502-3.  For  the  sources  and  characteristics  of  this  livestock,  see  Chapter 
IX,  below. 

lUohn  Craigie  to  Alured  Clark,  Aug.  2,  1792,  in  Cruikshank  (ed.), 
Correspondence  of  Lieutenant-Governor  John  Graves  Simcoe,  vol.  i, 
pp.  185-6.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  Simcoe  Papers. 

18R.  Cartwright  to  Isaac  Todd,  Oct.  21,  1792,  in  Cartwright,  Life 
and  Letters  of  the  Late  Honourable  Richard  Cartwright,  pp.  49-50. 
Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  Cartwright. 

i^^R.  Cartwright  to  Major  Lothbridge,  Oct.  10,  1794,  in  Cartwright, 
p.  66. 
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distilleries  which  soon  sprang  up,  and  "consumed  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  our  grain."- ^ 

For  the  Loyalists  of  the  Niagara  district,  as  for  the  old 
French-Canadian  and  new  British  settlers  along  the  Detroit 
River,  the  fur  trade,  especially  that  of  the  North  West 
Company,  formed  an  additional  market.  The  Vv^estern  traders 
seldom  cultivated  anything  larger  than  a  kitchen  garden. 
The  inhabitants  of  such  places  as  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  (after 
about  1807)  Fort  William  were  more  or  less  settled,  and  had 
patches  of  barley,  peas,  oats,  and  especially  potatoes,  but 
they  seldom  produced  more  than  enough  for  their  own 
subsistence.  21  Under  these  circumstances,  most  of  the  sup- 
plies of  the  western  fur  trade,  except  pemmican,  had  to  be 
brought  up  the  lakes.  Accordingly,  the  merchants  who 
furnished  them  bought  provisions  at  Detroit  and  Fort  Erie, 
and  sent  them  up  the  lakes  in  sailing  vessels.  In  1793,  about 
4,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn  and  about  190,000  pounds  of 
flour  were  exported  from  Detroit  to  "Michilimackinac  and  the 
Falls  of  St.  Mary  &c,  &c."22  john  Askin  at  Detroit  made  a 
contract  with  the  North  West  Company  in  1796  to  supply 
it  with  1,200  bushels  of  hulled  corn  and  12,000  pounds  of  flour 
in  each  of  the  three  succeeding  years.  ^  3  Sometimes  the 
market  at  Michilimackinac  or  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  very 
profitable.  This  was  especially  the  case  when  the  North  West 
Company  and  its  rivals,  such  as  the  X  Y  Company,  were 
in  competition  for  flour  and  other  provisions.  ^  4  On  the 
other  hand,  the  traders  often  lost  heavily  in  their  specula- 
tions. For  example,  a  merchant  at  Fort  Erie,  who  had 
suffered  from  the  amalgamation  of  the  X  Y  Company  and 
the  North  West  Company  in  ^804,  wrote  that  his  disap- 

20R.  Cartwright  to  Davison  &  Co.,  London,  Nov.  4,  1797,  in  Cart- 
wright,  p.  74.  Cf.  R.  Cartwright  to  Simcoe,  Dec.  15,  1794,  in  Simcoe 
Papers,  vol.  iii,  p.  221. 

2iFranchere,  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northwest  Coast,  pp. 
338,  395.  For  the  difficulties  of  farming  on  St.  Joseph  Island,  see  the 
many  letters  of  John  Askin,  Jr.,  in  Quaife,  John  Askin  Papers. 

^^Simcoe  Papers,  vol.  II,  p.  107. 

23Quaife,  John  Askin  Papers,  vol.  II,  p.  24.  He  bought  some  of  the 
corn  from  the  "Moravian"  Delawares  (Bliss,  ed.,  Diary  of  David  Zeis- 
berger,  vol.  ii,  pp.  427,  480). 

24Cf.  John  Askin  to  Captain  Pearson,  March  30,  1800,  in  Quaife, 
John  Askin  Papers,  vol.  Il,  p.  286. 
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pointment  in  the  Michilimackinac  market  was  so  great  that  he 
would  not  again  **be  very  forward"  to  try  it,  ''thinking  it 
better  to  sell  at  a  Saving  price  at  home,  than  to  run  great 
risks  for  the  prospect  of  an  uncertain  Advantage."  Again, 
it  is  clear  that  by  1807  imports  of  American  agricultural 
produce  at  Michilimackinac  vv^ere  of  considerable  signifi- 
cance. 2  6  The  agricultural  export  trade  up  the  lakes  there- 
fore lost  its  former  attractiveness.  Nevertheless,  it 
did  retain  much  of  its  importance  till  the  War  of  1812,  even 
though  long  before  that  time  it  ceased  to  be  the  sole  depend- 
ence, additional  to  the  garrisons,  of  the  western  settlers. 

The  amount  of  produce  which  could  be  absorbed  by  the 
garrisons  and  the  fur  traders  was  limited,  and  even  with  the 
most  primitive  tillage  methods,  the  Loyalists  were  soon  pro- 
ducing a  surplus  of  wheat.  The  Scottish  traveller  Campbell 
in  1791  reported  of  Kingston  that  ''above  6,000  bolls  [one  boll 
equals  six  imperial  bushels]  of  wheat  were  bought  up  and 
stored  here  the  preceding  year,  and  that  at  least  one  fourth 
more  would  have  been  so  this  one." 2 7  With  the  crop  of  1792 
there  was  definitely  a  surplus,  which  the  Kingston  merchants 
began  to  talk  of  exporting  to  Montreal,  However,  it 
appears  that  they  did  not  do  so  till  1794,  when  they  shipped 
thither  12,823  bushels  of  wheat,  896  barrels  of  flour,  and 
83  barrels  of  middlings  (biscuit  flour),  quantities  to  be 
compared  with  the  1,624  bushels  of  wheat  and  the  3,596 
barrels  of  flour  they  furnished  to  the  garrisons  at  Kingston, 
York,  and  Niagara.  2  9  The  wheat  and  flour  trade  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  gained  little  in  volume  for  the  next  five  years, 
though  the  high  prices  which  prevailed  in  Lower  Canada 
on  account  of  the  French  Revolutionary  War  would,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  have  stimulated  further  exports. 
The  incipient  export  trade  was  checked  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  Hessian  fly,  which,  assisted  by  dry  summers,  reduced 
the  production  of  wheat  for  a  number  of  years,  beginning 

25Robert  Nichol  to  John  Askin,  Aug.  26,  1804,  ibid.,  vol.  11,  p.  429. 
26York  Gazette,  Aug.  22,  1807. 

27Campbell,  Travels  in  the  Interior  Inhabited  Parts  of  North 
America,  p.  140. 

28R.  Cartwright,  Jr.,  to  Simcoe,  Nov.  12,  1792,  in  Simcoe  Papers, 
vol.  I,  p.  255. 

29R.  Cartwright  to  Simcoe,  Dec.  15,  1794,  ibid.,  vol.  ill,  p.  223. 
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with  the  harvest  of  1794,  and  still  more  by  the  sudden 
development  of  a  market  among  newcomers  on  the  American 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  region  these  new  settlers  occupied  had  few  permanent 
residents  till  after  the  British  evacuation  of  the  western 
posts  in  1796.  When  more  did  appear,  they  were  supplied 
from  Upper  Canada  for  several  years,  as  were  the  American 
garrisons  now  occupying  the  posts  at  Oswegatchie,  Niagara, 
Presqu'Ile,  and  Detroit.  The  demand  from  the  British  and 
American  garrisons,  and  from  the  American  pioneers,  caused 
prices  to  rule  high  for  several  years.  Flour,  for  example, 
sold  in  1797  for  $4.00  a  hundredweight,  and  peas  for  $1.00 
a  bushel.  ^1  Some  farmers  forgot  the  generosity  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  days  when  there  was  nothing  but  the  garrison 
market,  and  sold  to  the  Americans  the  supplies  which  they 
had  contracted  to  deliver  for  the  use  of  the  British  troops. 
Others  simply  took  high  prices  for  granted,  and  attempted  to 
profiteer  by  withholding  their  supplies  from  the  garrisons  in 
times  of  scarcity. 

If  the  Upper  Canadians  for  four  or  five  years  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  needs  of  their  neighbours  across  the  border, 
there  was  nevertheless  a  community  of  interests  between 
them.  New  Yorkers  long  had  their  grain  ground  at  Upper 
Canadian  mills,  flour  and  household  articles  were  freely 
borrowed,  and  visits  and  gossip  were  exchanged.  As  time 
passed,  the  dimming  memories  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
scarcely  served  to  distinguish  the  Loyalist  from  the  post- 
Loyalist  land-jobber,  or  either  from  the  northern  New  York 
potash  burner.    The  "Yankee  pedlar"  from  Albany  paddled 

mhid.,  p.  222;  John  McGill  to  Simcoe,  May  13,  1796,  ibid.,  vol. 
IV,  p.  263.  The  cutworm  had  destroyed  the  crops  in  the  eastern  Loyalist 
settlements  in  1785  {An  Englishman  in  America,  1785,  ed.  by  Robert- 
son, p.  58). 

31R.  Cartwright  to  Davison  &  Co.,  Nov.  4,  1797,  in  Cartwright,  p.  74. 
32John  McGill  to  Simcoe,  May  30,  1796,  in  Simcoe  Papers,  vol.  iv, 
p.  284. 

33John  McGill  to  James  Green,  June  24,  1798,  in  Cruikshank  and 
Hunter  (eds.).  Correspondence  of  the  Honourable  Peter  Russell,  vol.  il, 
pp.  191-2. 

34Hough,  History  of  Jefferson  County,  p.  251;  Hough,  History  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  Franklin  Counties,  pp.  274,  335-6;  Turner,  Pioneer 
History  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  p.  416. 
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his  canoe  along  the  shores  of  Upper  Canada  or  New  York 
with  perfect  indifference  to  the  boundary,  for,  like  the  Yankee 
carpenter  or  mason,  he  received  the  same  welcome  at  every 
clearance.  3  5 

By  1800  the  pioneers  south  of  Lake  Ontario  were  not  only 
producing  enough  for  their  own  needs  and  that  of  the  ad- 
jacent garrisons,  but  were  preparing  to  send  a  surplus  to 
Montreal,  the  only  market  their  transportation  facilities 
permitted  them  to  reach.  Accordingly,  though  advertise- 
ments still  appeared  in  Upper  Canada  newspapers  on  behalf 
of  the  American  garrisons,  the  merchants  and  millers  of 
the  province  again  turned  to  Montreal.  Even  in  1799  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Loyalist  townships  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
were  steadily  sending  their  grain  there,  At  this  time  new 
settlements  as  remote  as  those  in  Oxford  County  had  wheat 
to  export.  3^  By  the  summer  of  1800  flour  from  mills  along 
Lake  Ontario  was  going  down  the  St.  Lawrence  in  considerable 
quantities.  By  midsummer  of  1801  the  Niagara  district  ex- 
ported 5,000  barrels  of  flour,  ''which  for  the  first  year  is  really 
very  great."^!  Before  the  end  of  1801,  Upper  Canada  from 
Kingston  westward  exported  to  Montreal  13,963  barrels  of 
fine  and  superfine  flour,  322  barrels  of  middlings,  and  350 
bushels  of  wheat.  Of  the  flour,  2,489  barrels  were  shipped 
from  the  Detroit  district.  ^  2  In  1802,  a  year  of  exceptionally 
good  demand.  Upper  Canada  exported  11,422  barrels  of 
flour.  4  3 

From  this  time  on,  with  few  interruptions,  there  was  a 


ssCanniff,  History  of  the  Settlement  of  Upper  Canada,  pp.  215-16. 
36 Judge  Nathan  Ford  to  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Dec.  30,  1799,  in 
Hough,  History  of  Jefferson  County,  pp.  309-10. 
37Niagara  Herald,  Jan.  24,  Feb.  14,  1801. 

38Smyth,  A  Short  Topographical  Description  of  Upper  Canada,  p.  8. 
39Niagara  Canada  Constellation,  Sept.  13,  1799. 

40Elias  Smith  to  Joseph  Allen,  July  23,  1800,  in  Elias  Smith  Papers. 

4iRobert  Nichol  to  John  Askin,  June  15,  1801,  in  Quaife,  John 
Askin  Papers,  vol.  11,  p.  343. 

42Niagara  Herald,  June  13,  1801;  R.  Cartwright  to  General  Hunter, 
Oct.  24,  1801,  in  Cartwright,  p.  82.  However,  as  late  as  1808  it  was 
said  that  the  cost  of  transportation  ordinarily  prohibited  the  sending 
of  flour  from  Detroit  to  Montreal  (Charles  Askin  to  John  Askin,  Feb. 
25,  1808,  in  Quaife,  John  Askin  Papers,  vol.  11,  p.  596). 

43Quebec  Gazette,  April  7,  1803. 
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strong  Lower  Canada  demand  for  Upper  Canada  breadstuffs 
to  export  to  Great  Britain,  where  a  succession  of  bad  crops 
combined  with  an  occasional  shutting  off  of  Baltic  wheat 
supplies  to  keep  the  restrictions  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  virtual 
abeyance.  4  4  There  was  also  a  market  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  but  American  competition  kept  this  from  amounting 
to  very  much.^^ 

The  Lower  Canada  demand  made  it  profitable  for  Upper 
Canada  capitalists  to  erect  ''merchant  mills."  In  1806  a 
traveller  visited  one  of  these,  which  was  situated  in  the 
Niagara  peninsula,  below  St.  Johns.  He  observed  that  it 
v/as  four  and  a  half  storeys  high,  that  it  had  two  pairs  of 
stones,  and  that  it  was  equipped  with  fanning  mills,  con- 
veyors, and  elevators  —  in  other  words,  with  all  the  inventions 
then  associated  with  the  name  of  Oliver  Evans  and  the 
famous  mills  along  the  Brandywine.  "This  mill,"  continued 
the  visitor,  "was  built  by  a  young  man,  who  afterwards 

built  mills  [below  Niagara  Falls]  for  Messrs.  Hamilton  and 
Cartwright."4  6 

Mills  such  as  these  created  a  local  grain  market,  acreage 
expanded  in  consequence,  and  by  1805  certain  parts  of  Upper 
Canada,  especially  the  Bay  of  Quinte  region,  were  beginning 
to  have  reputations  for  good  wheat.  "The  grain,"  it  was 
claimed,  "is  heavier  and  more  plump  than  any  that  is  raised 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  except  such  as  border 
upon  this  immense  [St.  Lawrence]  river. "^'^  It  was  so 
superior,  indeed,  that  the  small  amounts  exported  without 
being  ground  were,  like  the  best  spring  wheat  of  Lower 
Canada,  in  demand  in  the  west  of  Scotland  for  blending  with 
the  soft  local  wheat  to  produce  a  satisfactory  flour. 

44Ernle,  English  Farming  Past  and  Present,  pp.  210-13,  269. 

^^Gray,  Letters  from  Canada,  pp.  200,  235-7;  Bouchette,  Topo- 
graphical Description  of  Lower  Canada,  pp.  83-4. 

^^Aikins,  "Journal  of  a  Journey  from  Sandwich  to  York  in  the 
Summer  of  1806"  (OHSPR,  vol.  vi,  1905,  p.  18).  A  description  of  the 
inventions  of  Evans  is  given  in  Neftel,  "Report  on  Flour-Milling 
Processes"  {Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  vol.  lii,  pp.  1  ff.). 
Descriptions  of  several  grist-mills  of  the  pioneer  era  are  to  be  found 
in  Guillet,  Early  Life  in  Upper  Canada,  pp.  216-31. 

4'^Heriot,  Travels  through  the  Canadas,  p.  154.  Cf.  Boulton,  Sketch 
of  Upper  Canada,  p.  38. 

'I'^Gray,  Letters  from  Canada,  p.  200. 
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The  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  early  grain  trade  of 
Upper  Canada  were  the  merchants  of  Kingston  and  other 
villages.  For  most  of  them  collecting  grain,  having  it 
transported,  and  selling  it,  were  logical  additions  to  their 
activities  as  buyers  of  peltry,  contractors  to  the  garrisons, 
importers  and  forwarders  of  manufactured  goods,  and  local 
bankers.  They  advanced  supplies  to  the  settlers,  and  re- 
ceived flour  or  wheat  in  return.*'^  This  kind  of  trade  con- 
tinued year  after  year.  Farmers  found  that  ordinarily 
their  only  outlet  for  wheat  was  the  merchant  to  whom  they 
were  indebted,  unless  they  chose  to  export  it  to  Montreal 
themselves.  In  this  period  the  merchants  never  paid  cash, 
at  least,  not  cash  in  the  modern  sense.  Thus  in  1808  a 
merchant  at  York  advertised  for  wheat  of  good  quality, 
such  as  would  make  superfine  flour  for  export.  To  those 
who  were  indebted  to  him  for  more  than  one  year,  he  offered 
to  pay  5s.5cZ.  York  currency  a  bushel;  to  those  indebted 
less  than  one  year,  6s.;  to  those  wishing  to  barter  for  mer- 
chandise, 6s. ;  and  to  those  wishing  to  obtain  cash,  6s.,  the 
"cash''  to  take  the  form  of  a  promissory  note  payable  in  eight 
months.  •'^^  Another  merchant  shortly  afterwards  offered 
to  pay  half  in  cash,  if  required,  but  the  balance  had  to  be 
taken  in  merchandise, 

When  they  had  bought  the  wheat,  the  merchants  com- 
monly ground  it  into  flour.  This,  with  the  flour  they  obtained 
from  the  farmers,  they  had  to  get  to  Montreal.  The  farmers 
below  Kingston  transported  much  of  their  grain  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  on  the  ice  during  the  winter,  but  this  method 
was  of  little  value  to  those  who  lived  along  Lake  Ontario. 
These  turned  to  rafts  of  boards  or  timber  for  transporting 
their  flour — not  a  very  satisfactory  means,  as  the  flour  could 
not  be  kept  dry.  The  merchants,  however,  were  able  to 
utilize  the  bateaux  which  brought  their  imports  up  the  river, 
sending  them  back  loaded  with  flour  and  other  produce.  As 
soon  as  the  number  of  bateaux  was  insufficient  to  carry  the 
exports,  they  introduced  Durham  boats,  with  a  capacity  of 


49 John  McGill  to  Simcoe,  Jan.  8,  1793,  in  Simcoe  Papers,  vol.  I, 
pp.  272-3. 

50York  Gazette,  Feb.  26,  1808. 
^mid.,  Feb.  3,  1809. 
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350  barrels  of  flour.  The  first  of  these  appears  to  have  left 
Kingston  with  a  cargo  in  June  or  July  of  1801.5  2 

The  merchants  consigned  their  produce  to  correspondents 
in  Montreal,  who  sold  it  on  commission.  One  of  these  mer- 
chants who  was  in  business  at  Chippawa  in  1802  shipped 
195  barrels  of  flour  to  Montreal,  consigned  to  Auldjo,  Mait- 
land  &  Co.  The  company  paid  the  freight  and  the  storage 
and  inspection  charges,  and  deducted  these  expenses  from 
the  proceeds,  as  well  as  the  usual  commission  of  21/2  per  cent 
on  the  original  value  of  the  shipment.  The  Montreal  house 
then  drew  at  sixty  days  on  the  British  firm  with  which  it 
dealt.  5  4 

Much  of  the  first  Upper  Canada  flour  sent  to  Lower  Can- 
ada was  found  to  be  inferior.  To  prevent  all  of  it  from 
acquiring  a  bad  reputation,  the  legislature  provided  in  1801 
for  its  inspection  in  the  province.  That  this  act  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory  in  its  operation,  we  may  gather  from 
the  fact  that  after  1806  Upper  Canada  flour  was  made  sub- 
ject to  re-inspection  in  Lower  Canada. 

Though  the  growing  of  wheat  was  rapidly  becoming  the 
staple  industry  of  Upper  Canada  in  the  years  after  1800, 
other  branches  of  farming  had  their  importance.  In  the 
vicinity  of  such  towns  as  Kingston  and  York,  where  civilian 
and  military  demand  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  public 
markets  in  1801  and  1804  respectively,  farmers  were  en- 
couraged to  produce  beef  and  pork,  peas,  oats,  and  potatoes. 
In  inland  townships,  where  transportation  was  difficult  and 
costly,  some  began  to  specialize  in  dairying,  for  Michael  Smith 
asserted  that  Oxford  Township,  adjacent  to  the  Thames  River, 
was  settled  by  "industrious  people,  from  the  states  of  New 

52Smyth,  Topographical  Description  of  .  .  .  Upper  Canada,  pp.  8-9; 
Robert  Nichol  to  John  Askin,  June  15,  1801,  in  Quaife,  John  Askin 
Papers,  vol.  11,  p.  343;  same  to  same,  July  25,  1801,  ibid.,  vol.  il, 
p.  353;  R.  Cartwright  to  General  Hunter,  Oct.  24,  1801,  in  Cartivright, 
p.  79. 

53Auldjo,  Maitland  &  Co.  to  Thomas  Cummings,  Dec.  31,  1802,  in 
Cruikshank,  "Country  Merchant  in  Upper  Canada"  (OHSPR,  vol.  XXV, 
1929,  p.  152). 

•"•^Gray,  Letters  from  Canada,  p.  200. 

^^>41  Geo.  Ill,  c.  7  (Statutes  of  Upper  Canada). 

^^Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  1821,  p.  473. 
•''^Niagara  Herald,  July  18,  1801;  Council  Minutes,  Upper  Canada, 
1804,  Q  298,  pp.  51-2. 
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York  and  Vermont,"  who  were  ''famous  for  making  butter 
and  cheese."^^  Still  others,  desiring  a  product  which  would 
provide  its  own  transportation,  turned  to  livestock-raising. 

Raising  livestock  on  the  range  had  been  characteristic  of 
the  back  country  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  of  the  forest  openings  and  ''barrens" 
(prairies)  of  the  Trans-Appalachian  West  after  the  American 
Revolution.  It  was  a  normal  phase  of  frontier  development, 
therefore,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  Thames  Valley  to 
keep  their  cattle  from  spring  to  fall  on  the  wet  prairies  ad- 
jacent to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  Indian-fashion  to  set 
fire  to  the  dead  vegetation  in  the  autumn  to  assure  fresh 
pasturage  in  the  spring.  More  important  in  the  range- 
cattle  industry  than  these  wet  prairies  along  Lake  St.  Clair 
were,  however,  the  oak-plains  of  the  Long  Point  settlement, 
where  cattle  were  kept  in  the  open  the  year  around,  foraging 
for  themselves,  and  so  being  raised  very  cheaply.  At  the 
age  of  three  or  four  years,  these  cattle  were  driven  elsewhere 
to  be  fattened.  In  1799  they  evidently  did  not  have  to  be 
taken  beyond  the  borders  of  the  province  to  find  buyers,  but 
by  1805  so  many  were  being  grazed  near  Long  Point  that 
the  home  market  was  no  longer  adequate,  and  their  owners 
had  to  drive  them  as  far  as  Albany,  N.Y.^^  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  stated  at  this  time  that  "the  sending  of  cattle 
from  Upper  Canada  to  the  United  States  for  sale,  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  district,  but  is  general  throughout  the 
Province,"  because  the  farmers  and  drovers  considered  "the 
market  in  the  States  as  superior  to  that  of  Canada,  both 
in  regard  of  price  and  mode  of  Payment." From  this 


^^Smith,  Geographical  View  of  Upper  Canada,  p.  12. 

59 Wallace  (ed.),  "Captain  Miles  Macdonell's  'Journal  of  a  Jaunt 
to  Amherstburg'  in  1801"  {Canadian  Historical  Review,  vol.  xxv,  1944, 
p.  171).  For  the  range-cattle  industry  in  eighteenth-century  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  see  Thompson,  History  of  Livestock  Raising  in  the 
United  States,  pp.  59-62,  77. 

^<^Smyth,  Topographical  Description  of  .  .  .  Upper  Canada,  p.  35; 
Boulton,  Sketch  of  Upper  Canada,  pp.  60-1,  72.  Doubtless  these  exports 
from  the  western  part  of  Upper  Canada  were  a  consequence  of  the 
competition  of  American  cattle  at  Detroit  (John  Askin  to  Isaac  Todd, 
Oct.  17,  1800,  in  Quaife,  John  Askin  Papers,  vol.  il,  p.  318). 

^iGeneral  Hunter  to  Anthony  Merry,  Nov.  12,  1804,  Public  Archives  of 
Canada,  Letter  Book,  Military  Secretary's  Office,  C  1212,  p.  191. 
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remark  we  may  deduce  that  the  Upper  Canada  "growers," 
whether  they  were  the  specialized  ones  at  Long  Point  or  the 
common  settlers  with  a  few  surplus  steers,  were  tributary 
to  the  cattle  fatteners  around  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
just  as  were  the  pioneers  in  the  newly  opened  portions  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  We  may  assume  that 
cattle-raising  with  a  view  to  export  to  the  United  States 
continued  to  be  profitable,  especially  when  the  animals  were 
kept  on  the  range,  for  in  his  description  of  Upper  Canada 
just  before  the  War  of  1812,  Michael  Smith  mentions  that 
the  plains  of  Norfolk  Countv  were  "thickly  settled  with 
rich  farmers,  who  raise  great  quantities  of  grain  and  cattle." 

Many  farmers  found  in  the  by-products  of  forest-clearing 
an  incidental  source  of  profit.  Oak  staves,  square  timber, 
planks,  and  boards  could  be  disposed  of  advantageously  at 
Montreal,  at  least  after  about  1800.  Potash  was  more  im- 
portant. As  early  as  1797  merchants  as  far  west  as  Queens- 
ton  were  advertising  for  house  and  field  ashes  to  be  delivered 
at  their  potasheries.^s  During  the  Napoleonic  Wars  there 
was  a  steady  overseas  demand  for  potash.  Largely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  United  States  Embargo  Act  of  1807-9  and 
Non-Intercourse  Act  of  1809-10,  prices  of  potash  at  Montreal 
were  exceptionally  high  between  1808  and  1810.  At  one  time 
they  reached  $320  a  ton.  Thousands  of  barrels  of  potash 
were  smuggled  out  of  New  York  State  from  Oswego  eastward 
in  defiance  of  American  customs  officers  and  militia,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  frontier  much  land  was  cleared  simply  for 
the  ashes.  When  Anglo-American  commercial  relations  were 
resumed  after  the  passage  of  Macon's  Bill  Number  Two 
(May,  1810),  prices  fell  from  40  to  60  per  cent.  This 
collapse,  with  a  concurrent  collapse  in  the  lumber  business, 


c^Smith,  Geographical  Vieiv  .  .  .  of  Upper  Canada,  p.  11.  This 
assumption  is  strengthened  by  a  comment  made  by  a  drover  encountered 
by  a  traveller  in  the  Western  Reserve  (northeastern  Ohio)  in  1811, 
to  the  effect  that  "the  people  along  the  banks  of  the  lake  [Erie]  would 
always  have  a  fine  market  for  their  surplus  stock  to  the  eastward, 
and  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  people  always  ready  to  buy"  (Melish, 
Travels  through  the  United  States  of  America,  p.  481). 

^^Newark  Upper  Canada  Gazette  or  American  Oracle,  Feb.  1,  Feb. 
15,  1797.  Provision  was  made  for  the  official  inspection  of  potash  and 
pearlash  in  1801  (41  Geo.  m,  c.  7). 
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brought  about  a  depression  in  parts  of  Upper  Canada  which 
lasted  till  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812.6  4 

While  Upper  Canada  pioneers  were  thus  making  progress 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  there  arose  a  problem  which  was  to 
vex  administrators,  politicians,  and  farmers  for  more  than 
two  generations — that  of  the  disposition  of  waste  lands.  It 
is  true  that  the  provisions  made  for  granting  land  to  the 
original  Loyalists  were  wise.  Land-jobbing  was  prevented 
by  a  system  of  drawing  lots  for  parcels  of  land,  and  by  not 
permitting  the  military  officers  (who  were  entitled  to  larger 
grants  in  accordance  with  their  rank)  to  have  any  advantage 
in  choice.  The  limited  number  of  the  first  Loyalists — prob- 
ably less  than  6,000  in  all — meant  that  few  were  located 
in  1784  farther  back  than  the  third  concession.  But  soon 
their  children  either  took  up  unoccupied  lots  in  the  vicinity, 
thus  producing  a  consolidation  of  settlement  in  the  older 
townships,  or  moved  north  or  west  to  form  a  second  tier  of 
population.  To  take  advantage  of  this  expansive  force  and  to 
reward  patriotism,  the  government  granted  land  free  to  all 
children  of  the  Loyalists  when  they  came  of  age.  It  soon 
found,  to  its  disappointment,  that  its  policy  did  not  result  in 
a  progressive  extension  of  solid  settlement.  Girls  could 
not  clear  their  grants  alone,  boys  often  counted  on  inheriting 
their  fathers'  farms,  the  allotments  were  frequently  in  remote 
parts  of  Upper  Canada,  and  ready  cash  was  irresistible.  In 
consequence,  "Loyalist  rights"  became  a  staple  article  of 
commerce.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  rising  generation  drew 
them,  it  sold  them  to  speculators  at  prices  ranging  from  a 
gallon  of  rum  for  a  200-acre  lot  to  about  £6.^6  In  this  way 
much  of  the  land  all  over  the  province  came  to  be  locked  up 
by  speculators.  A  similar  condition  resulted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  long-standing  practice  of  the  British  government 
of  rewarding  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  who  had  served 
overseas  by  grants  of  land  ranging  up  to  5,000  acres,  from 


64Shortt,  "The  Economic  Effect  of  the  War  of  1812,"  p.  82;  Hough, 
History  of  Jefferson  County,  pp.  89,  458-9;  York  Gazette,  Aug.  27, 
1808;  Quebec  Mercury,  March  13,  1809. 

6-^Burt,  Old  Province  of  Quebec,  pp.  360-3,  374-5. 

66Lucas  (ed.),  Lord  Durham's  Report,  vol.  li,  p.  224;  Moodie, 
Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,  vol.  I,  p.  196;  Croil,  Dundas,  p.  135;  Macdonald, 
Canada,  1763-1841,  pp.  52-4. 
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the  encouragement  given  by  Simcoe  after  1792  to  the 
"associates"  who  were  supposed  to  bring  in  settlers,  but  who 
were  actually  only  land-jobbers,  and  from  the  open-handed 
generosity  of  Peter  Russell  to  speculators.  ^  7  The  clergy 
and  crown  reserves  established  in  Upper  Canada  in  1792 
were  an  additional  cause  of  complaint  to  the  pioneer  farmers, 
for  the  lots  set  off  in  each  township  according  to  the  checkered 
plans,  or  the  reserved  blocks,  meant  that  theoretically  there 
would  be  parts  of  almost  every  township  which  would  remain 
in  wilderness,  possibly  for  decades,  havens  for  wild  animals 
and  bars  to  improvements  in  transportation. 

But  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  waste- 
land problem.  Upper  Canada  land  policy  admittedly  left 
much  to  be  desired,  but  it  was  not  as  bad  as  Robert  Gourlay 
represented.  Land  speculators  were  found  on  every  frontier. 
It  would  even  seem  that  the  maligned  clergy  and  crown  re- 
serves had  a  definite  usefulness,  in  that  they  offered  a  con- 
venient means  for  a  poor  man  to  obtain  a  piece  of  land  to 
rent.  Thus,  according  to  an  advertisement  of  1803,  either 
crown  or  clergy  reserves  would  be  rented  on  a  21-year 
lease,  at  the  rate  of  10s.  provincial  currency  or  three  bushels 
of  wheat  per  200  acres,  payable  annually  for  seven  years, 
double  these  amounts  for  the  next  seven  years,  and  treble 
them  for  the  third  seven,  Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that 
often  these  small  rents  went  unpaid.  As  for  the  land- 
jobbers,  they  had  a  definite  interest  in  having  at  least  part 
of  their  holdings  settled,  for  otherwise  they  might  have  to 
wait  long  for  any  appreciation  in  value.  While,  therefore, 
waste  lands  held  by  the  crown  or  by  private  speculators  did 
handicap  progress,  on  the  whole  it  appears  that  there  was 
so  much  land  readily  available — the  price  of  Loyalist  rights 
shows  this — ^that  speculation  was  but  a  slight  hindrance  to 
settlement  till  after  the  War  of  1812. 

6'7R.  Cartwright  to  Gen.  Hunter,  Aug.  23,  1799,  in  Cartivright,  pp. 
94-5;  Patterson,  Land  Settlement  in  Upper  Canada,  pp.  59,  83. 

^^For  a  critique  of  the  clergy  and  crown  reserves,  see  Riddell,  "The 
Policy  of  Creating  Land  Reserves  in  Canada"  (Essays  in  Canadian 
History  Presented  to  George  Wrong,  pp.  296-317). 

6<^York  Upper  Canada  Gazette  or  American  Oracle,  Jan.  1,  1803. 

■^OKingston  Upper  Canada  Herald,  March  18,  1825. 
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On  the  eve  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Loyalist  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  could  look  back  on  a  quarter- 
century  of  notable  agricultural  advancement.  The  first  of 
them  had  occupied  a  primeval  wilderness  in  what  was  then 
the  remote  interior  of  North  America.  They  and  their 
successors  had  now  passed  from  the  economy  of  the  back- 
woodsman to  that  of  the  wheat  farmer,  which  they  varied  by 
small  attempts  at  diversification.  They  had  an  export 
market  overseas,  with  a  backlog  in  the  demand  of  the  gar- 
risons and  of  the  fur  traders.  In  spite  of  orders-in-council 
and  the  recurring  threat  of  Indian  troubles  in  the  Old  North- 
west, they  seemed  assured  of  their  future. 


CHAPTER  III 


WAR,  DEPRESSION  AND  RECOVERY,  1812-1831 

FOR  some  of  the  farmers  of  Upper  Canada  the  War  of 
1812  was  a  disaster.  They  were  called  to  serve  in  the 
militia,  and  so  were  unable  to  get  their  crops  in  or  to  harvest 
them;  their  barns  were  burnt  and  their  orchards  cut  down; 
and  their  cattle  were  driven  away  by  the  enemy.  ^  But 
this  was  not  universally  true.  Conscientious  objectors  like 
the  Mennonites  commuted  their  military  service  by  a  tax 
and  remained  on  their  farms.  ^  Military  operations  centred 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  so  that  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province  saw  little  except  skirmishings.  For  Upper  Canada 
as  a  whole  the  period  was  not  one  of  ruin  and  suffering,  but 
one  of  a  prosperity  which  surpassed  that  prevailing  between 
1796  and  1800. 

The  military  forces  sent  to  defend  the  colony  created 
such  a  demand  for  agricultural  products  that  local  prices,  as 
in  the  early  Loyalist  era,  came  to  be  the  Montreal  prices  with 
the  cost  of  transportation  up  the  St.  Lawrence  added.  As 
a  result  everyone  thought  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  wealth, 
for  he  found  he  could  sell  anything  he  owned  for  double 
what  it  would  have  brought  a  few  years  before.  No  ex- 
ports went  down  the  river  to  Montreal,  as  the  government  laid 
an  embargo  on  all  flour,  wheat,  and  pork  in  the  province  as 
soon  as  war  was  declared.^  Assured  of  a  market,  many  of 
the  farmers  sought  to  profit  by  the  necessities  of  the  military 
by  withholding  supplies  to  force  prices  still  higher.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1813-14  martial  law  was  invoked  in  the  Midland, 
Johnstown,  and  Eastern  Districts  to  obtain  food  for  the 
garrisons  at  Kingston  and  Prescott.^ 

In  spite  of  high  prices  and  the  resort  to  martial  law, 
the  supplies  forthcoming  in  Upper  Canada  fell  far  short  of 


iSmith,   Geographical   View   of  .  .  .  Upper  Canada,   p.   97;  Hall, 
Travels  in  Canada,  p.  205;  Howison,  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  p.  79. 
2Bigsby,  Shoe  and  Canoe,  vol.  i,  pp.  293-4. 

3Smith,  Geographical  View  of  .  .  .  Upper  Canada,  p.  97;  Kingston 
Gazette,  May  4,  1814. 

^Cruikshank,  "Study  of  Disaffection  in  Upper  Canada"  {Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  3rd  series,  vol.  vi,  1912,  pp.  40-1). 
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meeting  requirements.  The  local  commanders  made  up  the  de- 
ficiency by  importing  flour,  pork,  and  livestock  from  New 
York  and  even  from  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  These 
imports,  regulated  through  trading  licences,  commenced  as 
soon  as  sleighing  was  good  in  1812,  and  continued  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  By  midsummer  of  1814,  two-thirds  of  the 
men  under  arms  in  the  Canadas  were  dependent  on  beef 
brought  in  by  American  contractors.  ^  At  this  time  an 
American  general  reported  that  "The  road  to  St.  Regis  is 
covered  with  droves  of  cattle,  and  the  river  with  rafts,  des- 
tined for  the  enemy.  ...  On  the  eastern  side  of  Lake 
Champlain  the  high  roads  are  found  insufficient  for  the 
supplies  of  cattle  which  are  pouring  into  Canada.  Like  herds 
of  buffaloes  they  press  through  the  forest,  making  paths  for 
themselves.  .  .  .  Nothing  but  a  cordon  of  troops  from 
the  French  Mills  to  Lake  Memphramagog  could  effectively 
check  the  evil."^ 

On  the  return  of  peace  the  disbanded  militiamen  went 
back  to  their  farms  to  add  to  the  population  engaged  in 
production,  and  after  an  interval  a  large  part  of  the  regular 
forces  departed  from  the  province.  Yet  for  a  few  years 
there  were  comparatively  high  prices  in  Upper  Canada,  so 
that  the  province  had  a  semblance  of  prosperity.  These 
high  prices  were  to  be  attributed  to  a  number  of  factors — 
to  a  continuance  of  the  war-time  policy  of  easy  credit  by  the 
Montreal  wholesalers  to  the  country  store-keepers  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  by  the  latter  to  their  customers;'^  to  the  poor 
harvests  of  1815  and  especially  of  1816  (the  "cold  summer'* 
in  which  there  was  a  very  severe  frost  in  Western  Upper 
Canada  in  July),  which  resulted  in  such  a  scarcity  that  flour 
sold  at  York  for  as  much  as  $16.00  a  barrel  ;8  and  to  the 
demand  for  livestock  to  replace  that  consumed  by  the  troops 
or  driven  off  by  the  Americans.  Even  at  the  close  of  1818 
the  farmers  in  the  Niagara  district  had  "not  got  into  a 


^^Smith,  Geographical  View  of  .  .  .  Upper  Canada,  pp.  97-8;  Adams, 
History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  vii,  p.  146. 

^Quoted  in  Adams,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  vm,  p.  93. 
'''Howison,  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  p.  80. 

80'Reilly,  Sketches  of  Rochester,  p.  362;  "Talbot  Settlement  and 
Buffalo"  (Ontario  Historical  Society  Papers  and  Records,  vol.  I,  1899, 
pp.  139-40).   Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  OHSPR. 
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sufficient  stock  of  cattle  and  hogs  since  the  destruction  that 
was  made  during  the  late  war.'"-^  The  general  agricultural 
shortage  was  so  great  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  State 
entered  the  local  markets  of  Upper  Canada  with  their  cattle, 
their  flour,  and  even  their  vegetables. 

Another  factor  which  helped  sustain  Upper  Canada  prices 
was  the  revival  of  the  export  trade  in  wheat  and  flour.  The 
British  Isles  afforded  the  most  important  outlet,  as  during 
the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Under  the  new  Corn  Law  of  1815 
the  colonies  in  North  America  enjoyed  an  advantage  over 
their  foreign  competitors,  for  now  the  regulations  excluded 
foreign  wheat  and  flour  till  the  British  average  price  reached 
80s.  a  quarter,  while  they  admitted  colonial  wheat  and  flour 
at  67s.  Under  this  act,  no  duties  were  collected  on  the 
breadstuffs  imported  from  abroad,  for  the  intention  was 
merely  to  provide  protection  for  the  British  farmer.  De- 
ficient crops  between  1816  and  1820  on  the  Continent  as  well 
as  in  the  United  Kingdom  kept  British  wheat  prices  above 
67s.  Wheat  and  flour  were  accordingly  shipped  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  considerable  quantities  from  1817  to  1820. 
Precarious  as  the  British  market  was,  many  Americans  ob- 
tained farms  in  the  province  during  these  years  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  12  At  this  time  the  fall  wheat  of  Upper 
Canada  still  enjoyed  its  superior  reputation  for  blending 
with  the  soft  wheats  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 
On  the  other  hand,  exporters  found  that  Upper  Canada  flour 
was  declining  in  British  estimation.  It  was  charged  that 
it  was  poorly  ground,  packed  without  proper  cooling,  and 
carelessly  handled  on  its  way  to  Montreal,  so  that  on  its 
arrival  at  Liverpool  it  was  much  inferior  to  that  exported 
earlier.  It  may  be  assumed  that  this  development  was  at- 
tributable to  a  rush  of  small  millers  into  the  trade.  The 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  flour  soon  made  little 

^Niagara  Gleaner,  Dec.  31,  1818,  quoted  in  Cruikshank,  "News  of 
Niagara"  (OHSPR.,  vol.  xxiii,  1926,  p.  56). 

lORowison,  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  p.  80;  O'Reilly,  Sketches  of 
Rochester,  p.  362;  Gourlay,  Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada,  vol. 
I,  p.  497. 

11  Ernie,  English  Farming  Past  and  Present,  p.  446.  The  background 
and  the  working  of  this  famous  Corn  Law  of  1815  are  given  exhaustive 
consideration  in  Barnes,  History  of  the  English  Corn  Laws,  pp.  117-74. 

i2Dalton,  Travels  in  the  United  States,  p.  187. 
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difference,  however,  for  in  November,  1820,  as  a  consequence 
of  an  excellent  harvest,  wheat  prices  in  the  British  Isles 
fell  below  67s.  a  quarter,  and  Upper  Canada  wheat  and  flour 
were  automatically  excluded,  or  to  be  more  precise,  were 
forced  to  remain  in  bond  in  British  warehouses  till  such  time 
as  prices  would  rise  again. 

Their  exclusion  accentuated  the  economic  depression  from 
which  Upper  Canada  had  been  suffering  for  over  a  year, 
as  an  accompaniment  of  that  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  already  the  practice  in  Lower  Canada  to  import 
American  grain  and  flour  for  consumption  in  the  province, 
to  permit  the  exportation  of  the  breadstuffs  produced  locally. 
When  Upper  Canada  millers  and  merchants,  with  their  in- 
ferior flour,  tried  to  supplant  the  Americans  in  the  Montreal 
market,  they  were  successful  only  in  bringing  about  a 
glut.i^  Their  warehouses  filled  with  flour  and  grain  which 
could  not  be  sold,  the  merchants  and  speculators  ceased  to 
buy  wheat. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  union  of  the  North  West  Company 
and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1821  made  possible  the 
supplying  of  all  the  agricultural  requirements  of  the  fur 
traders  from  the  Red  River  settlement  instead  of  from  Upper 
Canada.  Further,  the  market  which  had  once  existed  in  the 
United  States  for  livestock  had  not  revived  after  the  war. 
Indeed,  New  Yorkers  and  others,  even  harder  hit  by  the 
depression  than  Upper  Canadians,  were  not  only  driving 
cattle  into  the  province  every  day,  but  were  coming  as  far 
as  150  miles  to  sell  beef  to  the  newcomers  in  the  back  settle- 
ments, such  as  those  around  Perth  and  Lanark. 

Under  these  circumstances  all  prices  collapsed.  Between 
1819  and  1822,  the  price  of  wheat  dropped  from  about  $1.00 
a  bushel  to  50  cents,  livestock  values  were  reduced  by  half, 
and  real-estate  values  by  more  than  half.  These  changes,  it 
was  declared,  represented  a  decline  of  from  300  to  400  per 


'^^ Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  1821,  pp. 
429-31;  Montreal  Gazette,  Feb.  27,  1821. 

^'^ Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  1821,  p. 
430;  Hodgson,  Letters  from  North  America.,  vol.  II,  pp.  50-1. 

i^Dalton,  Travels  in  the  United  States,  p.  187 ;  M'Donald,  Narrative 
of  a  Voyage  to  Quebec,  p.  29. 
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cent  in  the  price  level  since  the  boom  days  of  the  war.i® 
When  they  looked  back  to  that  time,  with  its  affluence,  many 
farmers,  it  was  said,  "would  prefer  war,  with  all  its  horrors, 
to  the  tranquillity  which  they  now  enjoy.'^^^ 

Depressions  in  the  United  States  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  frequently  led  farmers  to  try  a  new  staple,  either 
to  replace  one  which  had  failed  them,  or  to  diversify  their 
production.  A  similar  tendency  was  manifested  in  Upper 
Canada  in  the  early  eighteen-twenties  in  experiments  with 
several  crops. 

One  of  these  was  tobacco.  Pickering,  writing  in  1826, 
remarked  that  runaway  slaves  in  western  Upper  Canada 
worked  at  raising  tobacco,  and  ventured  a  guess  that  they 
had  introduced  its  culture  into  the  province.  This  does  not 
seem  probable.  Tobacco  had  been  a  garden  crop  for  gen- 
erations among  the  French  Canadians  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  and  the  Detroit  region.  In  any  case,  settlers  from 
almost  any  of  the  American  states  had  at  least  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  its  cultivation.  It  was  "tried  on  a  small  scale 
near  Amherstburgh"  before  1819,  with  the  product  being 
"judged  equal  in  manufacture  to  any  obtained  from  the 
United  States.^i^^  In  the  winter  of  1822-3,  a  letter  from 
Amherstburg  stated  that  "there  has  been  some  stir  this 
winter  in  consequence  of  the  Tobacco  trade.  Next  spring  I 
think  there  will  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  hogsheads 
shipped   from   hence." 20    in    1824   Amherstburg  tobacco 


lecruikshank,  "Post  War  Discontent  at  Niagara  in  1818"  (OHSPR, 
vol.  XXIX,  1933,  p.  46) ;  Talbot,  Five  Years'  Residence,  vol.  II,  p.  181. 

I'^Bell,  Hints  to  Emigrants,  p.  152. 

ispickering,  Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  p.  97.  It  is  most  probable 
that  it  was  derived  originally  from  the  Wyandots.  According  to  Park- 
man,  these  were  chiefly  descendants  of  the  old  Tobacco  Nation  (Parkman, 
The  Jesuits  in  North  America,  p.  426).  Cf.  Hudgins,  "Tobacco  Grow- 
ing in  Southwestern  Ontario"  (Economic  Geography,  vol.  xiv,  1938, 
pp.  229-30). 

i^Stuart,  Emigrant's  Guide  to  Upper  Canada,  p.  35. 

20Quebec  Gazette,  quoted  in  American  Farmer,  vol.  iv,  1822-3,  p. 
379.  Beginning  about  1822  there  was  a  similar  expansion  of  tobacco- 
growing  in  the  hilly  country  of  eastern  Ohio.  Though  it  was  an  out- 
growth of  conditions  similar  to  those  in  Upper  Canada,  it  had  no 
discoverable  connection  with  developments  in  the  latter. 
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seems  to  have  been  in  demand  in  towns  such  as  Kingston, 
Later,  Essex  peninsula  tobacco  was  carried  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Montreal  or  Quebec,  where  it  was  manufactured 
into  cigars.  Although  the  tobacco  manufacturers  found  that 
the  different  varieties  grown  were  coarser  and  ranker  than 
tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States,  they  apparently- 
bought  the  entire  crop  year  after  year.  22 

Tobacco  culture  involved  much  labour,  not  heavy  accord- 
ing to  pioneer  standards,  but  tedious.  First  the  farmer 
transplanted  the  young  plants  from  beds  to  hills.  Then  he 
hoed  them  to  keep  them  free  of  weeds  and  grass,  ''budded" 
them  to  prevent  the  tops  from  stealing  nutriment  from  the 
leaves,  and  ''sprouted"  or  suckered  them  three  times  to  re- 
move the  side-shoots.  He  harvested  the  stalks  (with  the 
leaves  still  on  them)  in  late  August  or  early  September, 
suspended  them  for  a  few  days  in  the  open  air,  and  then 
removed  them  to  a  shed  for  curing.  During  the  winter  he 
stripped  the  leaves  from  the  stalks,  allowed  them  to  sweat 
for  a  few  days,  and  formed  them  into  hands.  In  the  early 
spring  he  packed  his  crop  into  hogsheads.  As  it  was  con- 
sidered that  one  person  could  not  properly  manage  more  than 
four  acres,  or  at  most  five,  the  shortage  of  labour  character- 
istic of  a  new  country  tended  to  limit  the  production  of 
tobacco.  The  largest  fields  mentioned  were  only  of  eight 
or  nine  acres.  Another  limiting  factor  was  that  tobacco 
prices  fluctuated  rather  widely,  sometimes  falling  to  as  little 
as  5  cents  a  pound.  On  the  other  hand,  even  at  low  prices,  a 
crop  yielding  1,500  pounds  to  the  acre,  which  was  said  to 
be  average  with  tobacco,  was  not  to  be  despised,  for  it  would 
bring  the  farmer  some  cash.  It  was  estimated  that,  at  worst, 
tobacco  would  pay  for  clearing  the  new  land  on  which  it 
was  almost  invariably  grown,  as  well  as  all  the  labour  costs 
involved  in  its  cultivation.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
first  flurry  of  interest  was  followed  by  a  very  slow  expansion 
of  the  industry  in  Essex  and  Kent  counties.  Here,  especially 
along  the  Lake  Erie  shore,  hundred-foot  tobacco  barns  dotted 
the  landscape  by  1840.  Essex  produced  457,111  pounds  of 


2iKingston  Upper  Canada  Herald,  March  1,  1825. 
22Murray,  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account,  vol.  I,  p.  342;  ibid., 
vol.  II,  pp.  18-19. 
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tobacco  in  1850  and  Kent  313,189.  In  the  other  counties  of 
Upper  Canada  tobacco-growing  failed  to  become  established, 
for  their  combined  crop  in  1850  was  only  6,116  pounds.  ^  3 

Attempts  in  the  early  eighteen-twenties  to  turn  colonial 
energies  to  the  raising  of  flax  and  hemp  were  ill-starred, 
like  most  similar  efforts.  As  before  the  War  of  1812,  almost 
all  the  farmers  in  Upper  Canada  grew  flax  for  the  purpose 
of  making  grain-bags,  towels,  household  linen,  and  coarse 
clothing,  but  because  they  found  that  there  was  no  established 
market  for  the  fibre,  they  made  no  response  to  the  reiterated 
appeals  of  officials  to  extend  their  acreage.  In  consequence, 
capitalists  were  reluctant  to  erect  flax  mills — a  vicious  circle. 
When  a  flax  mill  was  opened  in  Glengarry  County  in  1818, 
it  proved  so  unprofitable  that  its  proprietor  was  forced  to  ask 
for  a  government  subsidy  the  next  year.  ^  4  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  farmers  made  money  at  this  time  by  growing 
flax  merely  for  the  seed,  but  those  in  Upper  Canada  could 
not  do  this,  for  there  were  scarcely  any  local  linseed-oil 
mills,  and  there  was  no  foreign  outlet  except  Ireland.  There 
was  another  factor  which  contributed  to  the  farmers'  anti- 
pathy to  flax  as  a  staple.  It  was  not  particularly  difficult 
to  grow  flax,  but  it  took  much  hard  work  to  prepare  it  for 
sale.  The  flax  had  to  be  pulled  by  hand,  and  the  seed-pods 
combed  off  to  provide  seed  for  the  next  year.  When  the 
stalks  were  dried,  they  had  to  be  "retted,'^  that  is,  spread 
out  in  the  weather  till  the  leaves  rotted  off.  Then  they  went 
to  the  flax-brake,  a  heavy  wooden  machine  in  which  they 
were  so  broken  up  that  the  woody  portions  separated  from 
the  fibre.  After  this  followed  the  operations  of  swingling 
or  scutching,  which  was  removing  the  woody  remnants  from 
the  fibre,  and  of  hackling  or  hatchelling,  which  was  combing 
out  the  tangled  fibres  (or  "tow'')  and  the  straight  ones  (or 
flax  proper).  The  oftener  the  flax  was  hackled,  with  combs 
of  progressive  degrees  of  fineness,  the  finer  the  thread  (and 
so  the  linen)  would  be.  These  factors  not  only  ruined  the 
prospects  of  commercial  flax  culture;  they  contributed  to 

23Pickermg,  Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  pp.  96-7;  Garland  (ed.), 
"Proudfoot  Papers"  (OHSPR,  vol.  xxvii,  1931,  p.  495)  ;  Smith,  Canada, 
Past,  Present  and  Future,  vol.  I,  p.  28;  Census  of  Canada,  1851-2, 
vol.  II,  p.  64;  Buffalo  Advertiser,  cited  in  Cultivator,  April,  1841,  p.  61. 

-^Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  1819,  p,  146. 
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the  extinction  of  growing  flax  even  for  domestic  use.  The 
going  out  of  fashion  of  the  flax  patch  may  be  dated  from 
about  1830,  when  linsey-woolsey  clothing  began  to  be  replaced 
by  cheap  cottons,  as  it  was  in  the  northern  United  States.  By 
1850  flax-growing  was  practically  abandoned  throughout 
Upper  Canada.-^ 

As  an  answer  to  the  depression  of  the  early  eighteen- 
twenties,  hemp  proved  even  more  disappointing  than  flax. 
There  was  really  nothing  new  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  a 
staple.  Before  the  American  Revolution  it  had  been  the 
object  of  frequent  experimentation  in  the  seaboard  colonies, 
often  with  the  stimulus  of  subsidies  from  the  legislatures. 
During  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  the  British  government  had  encouraged  its  production 
in  North  America  to  avert  the  shortage  which  would  arise 
from  the  anticipated  loss  of  Russian  supplies.  In  1801  the 
legislature  of  Upper  Canada  participated  to  the  extent  of 
voting  £250  to  buy  hemp-seed  for  free  distribution  and  £500 
to  provide  premiums  and  bounties.  One  farmer  in  Kent 
County  had  twelve  acres  of  hemp  in  1802.  The  same  year 
a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  one  at  Kingston  for  growing 
hemp,  and  a  silver  medal  to  one  at  York.  After  1802, 
though  there  are  scattered  references  to  hemp  culture  in 
the  state  papers  of  Upper  Canada,  the  amount  of  hemp  pro- 
duced was  negligible.  The  little  that  was  marketed  was 
inferior,  for  according  to  Charles  Askin,  the  farmers  did  not 
know  how  to  cure  it,  and  were  unwilling  to  learn,  so  that 
it  was  usually  spoiled.  But  even  if  it  had  been  of  good 
quality,  it  could  not  have  competed  in  price  with  Russian 
hemp  in  Great  Britain,  even  during  the  war  years.  Un- 
deterred by  this  earlier  failure,  the  provincial  legislature  in 
1822  voted  £450  for  the  purchase  and  repair  of  hemp- 
manufacturing  machinery,  and  then  or  shortly  afterwards 
offered  a  premium  of  £25  to  the  person  growing  the  most 
hemp  on  a  plot  of  land  not  to  exceed  five  acres.  But  the 
machinery  never  was  bought,  and  the  premium  never  was 
claimed.  The  farmers  soon  found,  if  they  did  not  already 
know,  that  though  hemp  had  a  market  overseas,  they  were 

25  Smith,  Canada,  Past,  Present  and  Future,  vol.  i,  p.  249;  Journal  and 
Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada  for  1855-6, 
pp.  341,  451. 
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not  justified  in  producing  it  when  their  labour  would  go  so 
much  farther  in  growing  grain.  2  6  The  anxious  care  of  the 
legislature  brought  forth  little  except  the  bon  mot  of  Edward 
Talbot,  that  in  the  matter  of  hemp,  **the  two  Canadas  cannot 
at  present  afford  a  sufficient  quantity  to  hang  their  own 
malefactors/*  2  7 

While  these  special  crops  were  still  in  the  stage  of  trial 
or  discussion,  the  farmers  of  the  province  passed  out  of  the 
depression.  Prosperity  returned  definitely  in  1825,  and 
persisted  for  several  years. 

One  factor  which  contributed  to  this  rural  prosperity 
was  the  establishment  of  a  tariff  against  agricultural  im- 
ports from  the  United  States.  Previously,  in  the  hope  of 
drawing  the  commerce  of  the  American  West  down  the  St. 
Lawrence,  there  had  been  virtual  free  trade  along  the  border. 
The  result,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  that  American  live- 
stock, meats,  and  flour  came  into  competition  with  those  of 
Upper  Canada  in  the  markets  of  Lower  Canada,  and  often 
in  those  of  Upper  Canada  as  well.  It  was  with  this  situation 
in  mind  that  a  Select  Committee  on  Internal  Resources  or 
the  Upper  Canada  Assembly  in  1821  set  forth  a  proposal 
which  was  often  to  be  advanced  by  Upper  Canada  farmers 
in  later  years.  It  suggested  that,  when  the  Corn  Laws 
excluded  Upper  Canadian  flour  and  wheat  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  protective  tariff  should  be  imposed  on  Lower 
Canada,  to  exclude  American  flour  from  the  only  market 
to  which  that  of  Upper  Canada  could  be  sent.  This  would 
apply  only  to  what  was  being  imported  for  consumption  in 
the  lower  province,  not  to  any  merely  being  exported  via 
the  St.  Lawrence.  2  8 

Though  it  was  not  passed  as  a  result  of  this  appeal,  but 
as  an  attempt  to  systematize  the  tariffs  of  the  Empire,  the 
imperial  Canada  Trade  Act  of  1822  went  much  farther 
than  the  Select  Committee  had  suggested,  for  it  imposed 

26Quebec  Gazette,  Aug.  27,  1801;  ibid.,  April  7,  1803;  Charles  Askin 
to  John  Askin,  Feb.  25,  1808,  in  Quaife,  John  Askin  Papers, 
vol,  II,  p.  596;  Talbot,  Five  Years'  Residence,  vol.  I,  pp.  307-8;  Pickering, 
Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  p.  98;  Canadian  Archives  Report  for  1891, 
pp.  xlii-iii;  ibid  for  1892,  pp.  xxiii-iv. 

27Talbot,  Five  Years*  Residence,  vol.  I,  p.  304. 

-^Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  1821,  p.  430. 
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duties  on  American  agricultural  products  entering  both 
Canadas — Is.  a  bushel  on  wheat,  5s.  a  barrel  on  flour,  and 
corresponding  amounts  on  the  whole  range  of  imports. 
Three  years  later,  other  imperial  laws  actually  prohibited  the 
importation  of  salted  beef  and  pork  into  the  Canadas  by 
land  or  inland  navigation.  When  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
fisheries  of  Lower  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  like  the 
lumber  trade,  were  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  most 
of  their  meat,  the  new  regulations  were  relaxed  in  1826  and 
1827  to  permit  the  free  importation  into  the  Canadas  of 
fresh  meats  from  the  United  States,  the  importation  in  bond 
of  salted  meats  for  re-export  to  Newfoundland,  and  the  im- 
portation in  bond  of  flour  for  re-export  to  the  British  West 
Indies  and  South  America.  ^  9 

The  duties  imposed  on  American  agricultural  produce 
brought  in  for  consumption  by  the  terms  of  the  Canada 
Trade  Act  and  the  regulations  which  followed  it  were  far 
from  prohibitory.  The  tariff  was  no  hindrance  to  the  im- 
portation of  considerable  numbers  of  cattle,  pigs,  and  sheep. 
The  American  timber  rafts  which  came  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  the  spring  frequently  had  a  few  yokes  of  oxen 
and  two  or  three  hundred  pigs  aboard.  Sometimes  Ameri- 
cans drove  across  the  frozen  St.  Lawrence  into  eastern 
Upper  Canada,  evading  the  customs  officials,  and  sold  their 
beef,  pork,  flour,  and  whisky  at  bargain  prices,  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  some  evidence  that  Upper  Canadian 
farmers  packed  more  pork  than  they  would  have  done  with- 
out the  slight  protection  afforded  by  the  tariff.  ^  2  While  the 
tariff  thus  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  farmers  fairly  well, 
it  certainly  distressed  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  for- 
warding business.  ^3  Possibly  much  of  the  benefit  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  its  operation  should  actually  have  been 
attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal 

29Creighton,  Commercial  Empire  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  pp.  234,  237-9, 
247;  Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  1826,  p.  360. 

soHume,  Canada  as  It  Is,  p.  31 ;  Pickering,  Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant, 
p.  141. 

3iBell,  Hints  to  Emigrants,  p.  182. 

32York  Upper  Canada  Gazette  and  U.  E.  Loyalist,  Oct.  27,  1827; 
York  Colonial  Advocate,  June  2,  1831. 

33Kingston  Herald,  quoted  in  Montreal  Gazette,  June  4,  1830. 
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(1825).  With  the  lowering  of  freight  rates  to  New  York, 
and  a  great  increase  in  the  consuming  population  in  the 
western  states,  the  Upper  Canada  market  was  not  so  at- 
tractive to  Americans  as  it  had  been  a  few  years  earlier. 

Another  factor  which  contributed  to  the  return  of  prosp- 
erity was  the  development  of  local  outlets  for  the  agricultural 
surplus.  The  British  immigrants  who  arrived  after  1815 
provided  an  excellent  newcomers'  market  for  several  years 
in  their  respective  communities.  Ambitious  projects,  like 
those  of  the  Canada  Company  at  Guelph  and  Goderich,  created 
a  great  demand  for  provisions.  The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  in 
Waterloo  County,  for  instance,  particularly  benefited  from 
the  foundation  of  Guelph.  Even  more  important  as 
markets  were  the  construction  camps  associated  with  the 
Welland,  Rideau,  and  Grenville  canals.  Another  local 
market,  one  constantly  growing  in  importance  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  trade  in  square  timber,  was  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Ottawa  Valley.  This  was  the  shanty 
market,  which  will  be  given  detailed  consideration  in  Chapter 
VII. 

A  final  factor  in  economic  recovery  was  the  resumption 
of  the  export  grain  trade.  This  was  made  possible  in  large 
part  by  changes  in  the  Corn  Laws.  By  the  Corn  Law  of 
1822,  the  British  average  price  which  would  exclude  colonial 
wheat  was  lowered  to  59s.  Above  this  point  wheat  was  not 
admitted  free,  as  in  1815,  but  was  made  subject  to  a  duty. 
This  was  fixed  at  12s.  a  quarter  when  the  British  price  was 
under  67s.  (as  it  proved  to  be  till  1825),  5s.  when  it  was 
under  71s.,  and  Is.  when  it  was  at  or  above  71s.  In  1825 
a  temporary  regulation  permitted  Canadian  wheat  to  enter 
the  British  Isles  at  all  times,  no  matter  what  British  prices 
might  be,  on  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  5s.  a  quarter.  In 
1827  another  temporary  regulation  provided  that,  while  the 
duty  on  colonial  wheat  was  to  remain  at  5s.  a  quarter  when 
the  British  home  price  was  below  67s.,  it  was  to  drop  to  a 
nominal  6d.  a  quarter  when  the  British  price  exceeded  67s. 
The  same  regulation  granted  colonial  flour  admission  on 

34Fergusson,  Practical  Notes  made  during  a  Tour,  p.  282. 
•"^•^'Report  of  Duncan  McDowell,  Sept.  21,  1827,  in  Picken,  The  Canadas, 
pp.  130-1;  Dunlop,  Statistical  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  pp.  67-8. 
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corresponding  terms.  The  Corn  Law  of  1828  made  the 
regulation  of  1827  permanent,  and  thereby  gave  Canadian 
wheat  and  flour  important  advantages  over  those  of  foreign 
countries,  for  the  duty  on  foreign  wheat  was  Is.  a  quarter 
when  the  price  in  Great  Britain  stood  at  73s.,  or  above,  and 
increased  as  the  British  price  fell,  till  it  reached  20s.  Sd. 
when  the  price  dropped  to  67s. 

Not  only  did  the  changes  in  the  Corn  Laws  assure  a  market 
in  the  British  Isles,  they  incidentally  helped  to  reduce  the 
glut  of  a  few  years  earlier  in  Lower  Canada.  With  a  duty  on 
American  flour,  it  became  easier  for  Upper  Canada  flour  to 
supply  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  exportation  of  wheat 
from  the  Richelieu  Valley.  Again,  demand  revived  in  the 
Maritimes.  On  the  other  hand,  Canadian  flour  still  had 
little  success  in  competing  in  Jamaica  and  the  other  islands 
of  the  West  Indies  with  American  flour,  for  navigation  ad- 
vantages enabled  the  shippers  of  the  latter,  as  in  1830,  to 
reach  the  Caribbean  about  three  months  earlier  than  their 
Canadian  rivals. 

Stimulated  by  the  temporary  and  permanent  modifications 
in  the  Corn  Laws,  by  the  renewed  demand  from  Lower  Can- 
ada, and  by  higher  prices  in  the  British  Isles  on  account  of 
bad  harvests,  the  farmers  of  Upper  Canada  began  to  expand 
their  wheat  acreage.  Their  crops  varied  a  good  deal  in 
the  late  eigh teen-twenties,  with  partial  failures  in  1828  and 
1829,^^  but  with  rising  wheat  prices,  particularly  in  1828, 
they  considered  themselves  prosperous.  In  1830  the  exports 
of  wheat  and  flour  from  the  St.  Lawrence — principally  de- 


36Barnes,  History  of  the  English  Corn  Laws,  pp.  174,  199,  201; 
Ernie,  English  Farming  Past  and  Present,  pp.  446-7. 

s^Bouchette,  British  Dominions  in  North  America,  vol.  i,  p.  369. 
38York  Colonial  Advocate,  Aug.  11,  1831. 

39York  Upper  Canada  Gazette  and  U.  E.  Loyalist,  Oct.  27,  1827; 
York  Colonial  Advocate,  June  2,  1831 ;  Tooke,  A  History  of  Prices,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  132-6,  194-5,  199.  The  land  under  culture  in  Upper  Canada  in  1826 
was  returned  to  the  assessors  as  599,744  acres,  in  1827  as  645,792  acres, 
in  1828  as  668,326  acres,  in  1829  as  717,553  acres,  in  1830  as  773,727 
acres,  and  in  1831  as  818,416  acres.  Census  of  Canada,  1871,  vol.  rv,  pp. 
92-3,  100-2,  104.  There  were  no  separate  returns  for  the  land  sown  to 
wheat. 

40York  Colonial  Advocate,  Jan.  21,  1830;  Pickering,  Inquiries  of 
an  Emigrant,  p.  150. 
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rived  of  course  from  Upper  Canada — were  greater  than  in 
any  previous  year  except  the  abnormal  one  of  1802.41 
Moreover,  the  wheat  growers  heard,  as  they  had  in  earlier 
days,  "that  U  C  Wheat  has  brought  the  highest  prices  the 
British  markets  would  afford,  and  been  spoken  of  by  millers 
as  a  grain  of  superior  quality." ^t  the  beginning  of 
the  decade,  Upper  Canada  wheat  was  more  in  demand  in  the 
British  Isles  than  Upper  Canada  flour.  jgy  ig^i  the 
Upper  Canadian  farmers  could  reasonably  feel  that  their 
economic  future  was  assured.  Even  those  in  the  most  west- 
erly parts  of  the  province  had  cause  to  be  satisfied,  for 
the  opening  of  the  Welland  Canal  at  the  end  of  the  navigation 
season  of  1829  meant  the  end  of  the  wheat-price  dif- 
ferential which  transportation  difficulties  had  theretofore 
imposed.  It  was  remarked  that,  in  consequence  of  these 
favourable  developments,  the  rural  inhabitants  were  making 
improvements  on  their  farms,  and  that  the  value  of  land  was 
rapidly  increasing. 


■iiThe  table  given  below  shows  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  therefore  roughly  illustrates  the  progress  of 
the  grain  trade  of  Upper  Canada  from  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812 
to  the  year  1830.  The  return  for  1802  is  included  for  reference, 
though  at  that  time  the  exports  of  Upper  Canada  were  still  small. 
The  statement  gives  wheat  and  flour  together  in  terms  of  bushels  of 
wheat,  one  barrel  of  flour  being  regarded  as  equivalent  to  five  bushels 
of  wheat. 


1802 

1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


1,151,033  bushels 


451,303 
2,585 
6,086 
9,600 
5,675 

335,895 

554,506 
98,325 

535,893 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


431,658  bushels 
383,520 
535,760 
214,901 
918,031 
396,835 
661,535 
296,314 
99,377 
948,826 


(Innis  and  Lower  (eds.),  Select  Documents  in  Canadian  Economic 
History,  pp.  265-6). 

'^^Montreal  Canadian  Courant,  March  31,  1830. 

43York  Colonial  Advocate,  Jan.  21,  Sept.  16,  1830. 

^'^Colborne  to  Goderich,  Dec.  12,  1831,  in  Canadian  Archives  Report 
for  1899,  p.  72. 
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Before  considering  the  history  of  the  next  decade  or  so, 
it  is  advisable  to  turn  to  other  aspects  of  the  agricultural 
evolution  of  Upper  Canada.  The  characteristics  of  the  rural 
population,  the  backv^oodsman  and  his  life,  the  wheat  farmer 
and  his  problems,  and  the  distinctive  agriculture  of  the 
Ottawa  Valley,  will  therefore  be  treated  in  subsequent 
chapters. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  POPULATION,  1815-1850 

THE  agricultural  population  of  Upper  Canada  after  1815 
was  of  heterogeneous  origin.  There  were  French  Can- 
adians in  the  small  community  in  the  Essex  peninsula,  op- 
posite Detroit,  which  had  existed  since  the  heyday  of  the 
fur  trade.  There  were  Indians  and  a  few  Negroes.  There 
were  thousands  who  had  once  lived  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  Loyalists  and  the  post-Loyalists.  There  was 
a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  English,  Scottish,  and  espe- 
cially Irish  immigrants.  These  comprised  an  essentially  new 
element,  for  before  1812  few  had  come  from  the  British 
Isles.  Some  of  these  British  people  were  "assisted"  by  the 
home  government,  for  example  those  in  the  Military  Settle- 
ments in  eastern  Upper  Canada  and  those  in  the  Peter- 
borough Settlement;  a  few  were  brought  out  by  private 
colonizers;  but  most  of  them  came  at  their  own  expense, 
arriving  so  quietly  and  so  steadily  that  scarcely  any  record 
of  their  advent  was  made.i  They  had  a  tendency  to  locate 
themselves  rather  clannishly,  for  the  late-comers  naturally 
sought  out  their  relatives  and  former  neighbours,  and  took 
up  land  near  them.  In  consequence,  there  soon  appeared 
"English  settlements,"  and  "Irish  sections,"  and  "Scotch 
lines."  The  situation  in  Simcoe  County  was  typical.  "In  the 
townships  of  West  Gwillimbury,  Tecumseth,  Mono,  Essa,  and 
Innisfil,  the  population  is  principally  composed  of  Protestants 
from  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  township  of  Adjala  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholic  Irish,  large  settlements 
of  whom  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  townships  of  Vespra, 
Flos,  and  Medonte.  Natives  of  the  Island  of  Islay  form  the 
majority  in  a  large  part  of  the  township  of  Oro,  in  which 
there  is  also  a  large  settlement  of  English.  The  township 
of  Nottawasaga  is  almost  entirely  settled  by  Highlanders." ^ 


lOn  the  subject  of  immigration,  see  the  references  given  in  Fowke, 
"Introduction  to  Canadian  Agricultural  History"  (Canadian  Journal 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  vol.  viii,  1942,  pp.  64-6). 

^Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper 
Canada  for  1856-7,  p.  48.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  JTBAUC. 
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A  population  so  diverse  in  national  and  cultural  back- 
ground naturally  was  not  homogeneous  in  its  agriculture. 
Indeed,  there  was  something  about  the  farming  and  social 
customs  of  each  of  these  groups  which  was  distinctive.  Many 
of  these  traits  were  still  in  evidence  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  3  and  a  few  of  them  are  to  be  seen  even  today. 

The  French  Canadians  along  the  bank  of  the  Detroit 
River  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  reproduced  in  their 
settlements,  with  their  narrow  holdings  and  their  general 
air  of  unprogressiveness,  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
seigneuries  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Richelieu.  Many 
of  them  relied  on  cutting  firewood  for  the  Detroit  market  for 
their  livelihood  rather  than  on  agriculture.  In  any  case, 
as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  they  tilled  the  soil  in  a  clumsy 
fashion,  with  inferior  implements  and  few  of  them,  kept  the 
small  livestock  characteristic  of  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  evinced  an  unaccountable  liking  for  swampy  land.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  their  orchards,  the  casual  visitor  among 
them  might  well  have  fancied  that  he  was  among  the  parishes 
of  the  lower  province.  ^ 

Agriculture  among  the  Indians  remained  notably  back- 
ward by  European  standards.  Some  Indians,  such  as  the 
Nipissings  and  Algonkins  of  the  Oka  (Lower  Canada)  reserv- 
ation, who  hunted  in  the  Ottawa-Huron  wilderness,  scarcely 
pretended,  when  at  home,  to  be  farmers  at  all.  Others,  such 
as  the  numerous  bands  of  0  jib  was  (or  Chippewas)  began  to 
make  the  transition  from  their  old  economy  to  a  settled  life 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  century,  with  some  guidance 


3"If  I  could  throw  upon  a  screen  here  before  you  a  picture  of  a 
farm  settlement  on  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Brockville,  another  of  a 
group  of  farms  in  the  German  settlement  of  Waterloo  Co.,  another 
of  a  fruit-growing  section  between  Hamilton  and  Niagara,  another  of 
the  Paisley  Block  in  Wellington,  another  of  a  French  settlement  in 
Essex,  you  would  hardly  believe  that  they  all  represented  diiferent 
sections  of  the  same  province,  and  you  would  admit  that  the  nation- 
ality or  origin  of  the  people  had  much  to  do  with  their  condition" 
(James,  "Development  of  Agriculture  in  Ontario,"  Report  of  the 
Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries  for  1898,  Appendix,  p.  25). 

^Bouchette,  British  Dominions  in  North  America,  vol.  I,  pp.  106-7; 
Murray,  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  British  America,  vol. 
I,  p.  336;  Shirreff,  Tour  through  North  America,  pp.  210-11. 
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from  missionaries.  5  The  ''Moravian"  Delawares  of  the 
Thames  had  been  more  civilized  in  many  respects  than  their 
white  neighbours  when  they  came  from  the  Muskingum 
Valley  in  1792.  By  1825,  according  to  Pickering,  they  were 
accustomed  to  "cultivate  as  much  land  and  raise  as  much 
stock  as  the  white  settlers."  ^  Similarly,  the  Mohawks  of 
the  Brantford  and  Bay  of  Quinte  reservations  were  nominally 
farmers.  Before  1812,  some  of  the  former  had  grown  in 
one  year  as  much  as  300  bushels  of  wheat.  In  1843,  the  500 
families  on  the  reserve  had  waggons,  sleighs,  ploughs,  har- 
rows, 250  horses,  561  oxen,  790  cows,  and  83  sheep.  Gov- 
ernment agents  made  similar  claims  for  many  of  the  other 
Indians  under  their  charge,  listing  carefully  the  number  of 
acres  cleared,  the  barns,  the  livestock,  and  the  produce. 
Little  credence  is  to  be  put  in  their  reports.  For  instance, 
Mrs.  Jameson  tells  that  in  1837  she  "inquired  about  the 
[Ojibwa]  Indian  settlements  at  Coldwater  and  the  Narrows; 
but  the  accounts  were  not  encouraging.  I  had  been  told,  as 
a  proof  of  the  advancement  of  the  Indians,  that  they  had 
here  saw-mills  and  grist-mills.  I  now  learned  that  they 
had  a  saw-mill  and  a  grist-mill  built  for  them,  which  they 
never  used  themselves,  but  let  out  to  the  white  settlers  at  a 
certain  rate."^   In  truth,  even  among  the  most  advanced 

•"^For  the  beginnings  of  agriculture  among  them,  see  Life  and  Journals 
of  Kah-Ke-Wa-Quo-Na-By,  pp.  86-7,  140,  182-3,  190,  as  well  as  Journal  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada,  184^-5,  App.  EEE.  Hereafter  this 
authority  is  cited  as  J  LAC. 

^Pickering,  Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  p.  94.  Other  judgments  were 
not  so  favourable.  For  example,  Peter  Jones,  who  was  a  half-breed 
Mississauga,  reported  in  1828  that  "the  Moravian  Missionaries  have 
been  labouring  among  this  people  for  a  number  of  years,  with  very 
little  success,  either  in  civilizing  or  christianizing  them:  they  are 
much  given  to  intemperance,  which  is  a  great  barrier  to  improvement. 
I  can  but  admire  the  patient  perseverance  of  these  self-denying  men, 
who  keep  up  their  Missions  from  one  year  to  another,  through  dis- 
couragements and  oppositions  of  every  kind"  (Life  and  Journals  of 
Ka-Ke-Wa-Quo-Na-By,  p.  122).  For  a  detailed  description  of  the 
agricultural  beginnings  of  these  Indians,  see  Bliss  (ed.).  Diary  of 
David  Zeisherger,  vol.  II.  A  good  summary,  based  on  Zeisberger  and 
other  sources  is  Hamil,  "Fairfield  on  the  River  Thames"  {Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly,  vol.  XLVIII,  1939). 

'''Smith,  Geographical  View  of  .  .  .  Upper  Canada,  p.  40;  JLAC, 
18U-5,  App.  EEE. 

^Jameson,  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles,  vol.  II,  p.  335. 
Her  account  of  the  limited  agricultural  progress  of  Ojibwas  such  as 
these  is  confirmed  in  Kane,  Wanderings  of  an  Artist,  pp.  2-10. 
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Indians,  farming  was  slipshod.  Few  of  them  derived  their 
sole  support  from  their  fields.  They  gathered  berries,  made 
baskets,  worked  as  raftsmen,  or  hired  with  their  white 
neighbours  in  the  harvest  season.'^  They  had  no  incentive  to 
compete  with  the  white  population  in  commercial  agriculture, 
and  they  did  not  do  so. 

The  Negroes  were  few  in  number,  and  in  general,  like 
the  Indians,  followed  somewhat  crudely  the  methods  of 
agriculture  which  prevailed  around  them.^^  They  made  no 
contributions  of  their  own,  unless  we  accept  as  fact  the  dis- 
credited guess  that  they  introduced  tobacco  culture. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  Indians  as  farmers 
were  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  or  Germans.  Wherever  they 
settled,  they  were  distinguished  by  their  industry  and  thrift; 
by  their  large  houses,  with  harness,  ox  yokes,  and  hoes,  forks, 
and  other  implements  hung  on  pegs  under  the  flaring  eaves ; 
by  their  bank  barns  (the  progenitors  of  the  typical  Ontario 
barn  of  today)  ;  and  by  their  carefully  cleared  fields  and  their 
first-rate  husbandry.  They  made  Waterloo  and  Markham 
townships  in  particular  a  delight  to  British  travellers,  and 
parts  of  the  Niagara  and  Hamilton  districts  only  less  so.  As  in 
the  United  States,  they  shared  with  the  Lowland  Scots  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  farmers, 

More  characteristic  of  Upper  Canada  as  a  whole  than  these 
small  groups  were  the  Americans  and  "native"  Upper  Cana- 
dians, the  latter  term  being  applied  indifferently  to  the 
descendants  of  Loyalists  and  post-Loyalists,  as  well  as  to 
the  sons  of  British  immigrants.  Collectively,  they  are  best 
described  as  ''land-butchers."  They  had  no  love  for  well- 
cleared  fields,  like  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  nor  for  neatly 
turned  furrows,  like  many  of  the  British  immigrants.  They 

^JLAC  18U-5,  App.  EEE;  Carruthers,  Retrospect  of  Thirty-Six  Years' 
Residence,  p.  55. 

i^Landon,  "Agriculture  among  the  Negro  Refugees  in  Upper  Canada" 
{Journal  of  Negro  History,  July,  1936).  Descriptions  of  the  farming 
activities  of  a  considerable  number  of  Negroes  are  to  be  found  in 
Drew,  The  Refugee. 

iiPickering,  Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  p.  127;  Talbot,  Five  Years* 
Residence,  vol.  i,  p.  167;  "Canadian  Settler,"  Emigrant's  Informant, 
pp.  157-8;  Gibson,  "Conditions  in  York  County  a  Century  Ago" 
{Ontario  Historical  Society  Papers  and  Records,  vol.  XXIV,  1927,  p.  360). 
Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  OHSPR. 
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practised,  for  the  most  part,  the  extensive  culture  character- 
istic of  the  frontier.  John  Lynch  of  Brampton,  in  his  prize 
essay  on  Bruce  County  (1855),  remarked  with  truth  that 
"the  native  Canadians,  especially  those  who  are  descended 
from  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  and  other  Americans,  are  generally 
the  most  at  home  in  clearing  new  farms — but  as  a  class, 
they  are  the  most  miserable  farmers  in  Upper  Canada;  in 
tilling  a  cleared  farm,  generally  inferior  to  the  most  common 
laborers  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." ^ 2 

Indeed,  many  of  them  should  not  be  considered  farmers 
at  all.  Their  livelihood  came,  not  from  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  but  from  the  increase  in  the  capital  value 
of  their  farms  in  consequence  of  their  being  cleared.  Such 
men  may  be  called  professional  pioneers.  Lynch  explained 
their  activities  thus : 

It  has  been  remarked  of  the  settlement  of  Upper  Canada,  that  the 
first  settlers  were  not  destined  to  be  the  permanent  occupiers  of  the  land, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  original  settlers  are  almost 
uniformly  superseded  by  an  entirely  different  class  of  persons. 

The  task  of  clearing  land — of  converting  a  tract  of  unbroken  forest 
into  a  cultivable  farm — is  a  very  different  operation  from  that  of  tilling 
and  cultivating  the  land,  after  it  is  brought  into  that  state  in  which 
it  may  properly  be  called  a  farm. 

Those  different  occupations,  to  a  certain  extent,  require  different 
tastes  and  capacities,  and  have  a  tendency  to  require,  and  to  form  a 
distinct  class  of  persons  for  each  vocation. 

Hence  it  often  happens,  that  when  the  "original  pioneers"  as  they 
are  poetically  called,  have  cleared  their  farms  and  brought  them  into 
that  situation  in  which  the  mere  farmer  would  consider  them  just  fit 
to  begin  to  live  on,  they  become  dissatisfied  with  their  lot,  they  do  not 
relish  the  different  kind  of  labour  which  the  altered  state  of  their  farms 
require,  and  they  long  for  a  new  settlement — for  the  excitement  of 
chopping,  logging  and  burning  brush. 

These  aspirations  are  by  no  means  confined  to  persons  who  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  clearing  land — it  often  happens  that  a 
person  is  forced  by  circumstances,  sorely  against  his  will,  to  undertake 
the  life  of  a  "Backwoodsman" — but  ten  or  twelve  years'  experience  in 
clearing  up  his  farm  gives  him  a  relish  for  the  occupation,  which  though 
rude  and  rough,  is  not  without  its  attractions,  and  he  is  easily  induced 
to  sell  out  to  some  person  who  wants  a  bona  fide  farm,  and  not  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  to  manufacture  one.  An  arrangement  is  then  made,  sat- 


^VTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  615. 
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isfactory  to  both  parties,  and  the  Backwoodsman  goes  further  into  the 
"bush." 

...  I  knew  a  man  of  this  class,  of  an  iron  frame,  who,  during  a  busy 
lifetime,  cleared  up  a  new  farm  almost  entirely  with  his  own  hands, 
every  five  or  six  years,  until  he  came  to  the  ploughing,  when  he  became 
dissatisfied,  and  sold  out  to  purchase  new  land.  He  declared  that  he 
would  not  live  on  a  farm  that  required  ploughing.  13 

This  shifting  process  has  already  taken  place  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, within  the  County  of  Bruce,  and  will  probably  be  continued  still 
further.  Many  of  the  earlier  settlers  in  Huron  and  Kincardine  [town- 
ships where  settlement  began  in  1849],  have  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years  sold  out  their  improvements,  and  re-purchased  in  the  newer 
Townships  of  Elderslie,  Bruce,  Saugeen  and  Arran;  no  other  lands  in 
these  Townships  were  brought  into  the  market — and  some  of  these  very 
same  persons,  as  well  as  others,  are  now  contemplating  another  move 
into  the  new  lands  of  the  [Bruce]  Peninsula,  as  soon  as  they  are  offered 
for  sale.  14 

Of  course,  as  Lynch  mentions,  not  all  those  who  cleared 
bush  farms  did  so  from  love  of  adventure  or  other  psycho- 
logical reasons.  Sometimes  the  man  v^ho  moved  into  the 
bush  had  proved  his  incapacity  as  a  regular  farmer,  and  so 
had  lost  the  title  to  his  lot  to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage. 
Often  he  was  a  young  man  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
as  a  farmer's  hired  hand,!'^  and  had  thereby  earned  enough 
to  make  a  down  payment  on  an  uncleared  farm.  Possibly 

i^We  are  told  that  another  backwoodsman,  who  lived  near  Peter- 
borough in  the  eighteen-twenties,  "liked  clearing  land  very  much, 
provided  he  was  the  only  man  in  that  section  who  was  at  it.  When  he 
found  others  flocking  in  and  clearing  nearly  close  to  him,  or,  as  he 
termed  it,  almost  'under  his  very  nose,'  he  always  sold  out  and  moved 
away  further  into  the  woods.  And  this  moving  from  clearing  'going 
on  under  his  nose'  always  took  place  as  soon  as  his  nearest 
neighbour  was  within  two  or  three  miles  of  his  farm.  Such  'civilization 
and  destruction  of  timber,'  as  he  termed  it,  disturbed  the  game,  and 
this  he  never  could  endure"  (Canada  Farmer,  Feb.  15,  1872,  p.  77). 

^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  615-16.  Cf.  Christie,  Emigrant's  Assistant, 
pp.  18-20. 

i^The  wages  of  the  hired  man  were  not  high.  In  the  eighteen- 
twenties  and  eighteen-thirties  the  worker  by  the  day  received  from 
50  cents  to  $1.00,  or  $1.25  if  he  was  an  expert  cradler,  in  any  case 
plus  his  board.  The  permanent  worker  got  from  $10.00  to  $12.00  a 
month  in  summer,  $7.00  to  $9.00  in  winter,  or  $8.00  to  $10.00  the  year 
round,  with  his  board  and  washing.  If  he  went  shantying  along  the 
Ottawa,  he  might  earn  from  $15.00  to  $20.00  a  month  during  the 
winter.  As  he  had  few  expenses,  he  was  able  to  save  almost  everything 
he  earned  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  perhaps  had  something  ad- 
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most  commonly  of  all  the  backwoodsman  was  a  provident 
individual  with  a  desire  to  keep  his  family  more  or  less  to- 
gether by  "setting  up"  his  sons  on  farms  of  their  own,  for 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a  farm  aiong  the  **front"i^  would 
pay  for  the  three  or  four  wild  or  partly  cleared  ones  in  the 
back  settlements.  It  was  the  last  motive  which  made  pos- 
sible the  report  that,  in  1854  and  1855,  almost  all  the  pur- 
chasers of  newly  opened  lands  in  Huron  County  were  "sons 
of  farmers  or  farmers  themselves,  who  have  sold  out  farms  in 
older  settled  parts  of  Canada." 

From  one  motive  or  another,  in  Upper  Canada  as  in 
the  adjacent  states,  there  was  an  internal  emigration  always 
going  on  from  the  cleared  lands  back  into  the  forest.  Heriot 

ditional  from  having  his  wife  hire  out  too.  It  was  generally  considered 
that  an  ambitious  man  could  save  enough  in  a  maximum  of  four  years 
to  be  in  a  position  to  look  around  for  a  farm  to  rent  or  even  to  buy. 
Lieutenant  Coke  found  one  settler  near  Cornwall  who  had  actually 
earned  enough  as  a  labourer  in  two  years  to  buy  a  farm,  and  who 
ungraciously  attributed  his  success  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  en- 
cumbered with  a  wife  ("Canadian  Settler,"  Emigrant's  Informant, 
p.  200;  Pickering,  Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  p.  202;  Coke,  Subaltern's 
Furlough,  pp.  327-8).  The  wages  just  mentioned  long  remained  standard 
in  Upper  Canada;  they  were  still  being  paid  in  the  late  eighteen- 
fifties,  that  is,  after  the  collapse  of  the  inflation  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
era  (New  World  in  1859,  part  III,  p.  36;  Transactions  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada  for  1860-3,  pp.  25,  91). 

The  hired  man  had  a  social  status  of  his  own.  Whether  he  was 
an  Irish  immigrant  or  a  son  of  a  neighbouring  landowner,  he  was  treated 
by  his  employer  as  one  of  the  family.  "If  a  man  is  good  enough  to  work 
for  me,  he  is  good  enough  to  eat  with  me,"  was  a  common  expression. 
The  typical  hired  man  did  the  hardest  chores  and  was  a  reservoir  of 
miscellaneous  information,  and  so  was  always  popular  with  the  growing 
boys.  He  would  sometimes  help  with  the  house-work,  and  could  always 
be  depended  on  to  act  as  a  beau  for  one  of  the  girls.  Probably  more 
often  than  not  he  married  one  of  them.  Certainly  he  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  deciding  which  one  would  make  the  best  wife  for  a  farmer. 
Then,  after  he  had  saved  enough  money  to  make  a  down  payment  on  a 
farm,  and  to  provide  himself  with  some  livestock  (when  the  father-in- 
law  did  not  give  the  daughter  a  few  head  as  a  dowry),  he  became  an 
independent  farmer,  and  might  keep  a  hired  man  of  his  own. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  a  long  account  of  the  hired  man  and  his 
status  in  New  England  after  the  War  of  1812;  but  it  applies  equally 
well  to  Upper  Canada  {Ohio  Cultivator,  vol.  x,  1854,  p.  218). 

i^'The  "front"  was  a  word  frequently  used  in  reference  to  the  town- 
ships along  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Great  Lakes.  It  had  no  suggestion 
whatever  of  "frontier"  in  the  American  sense.  The  Upper  Canada 
equivalent  of  Turner's  "frontier"  was  "backwoods"  or  "the  bush." 

^'JTBAVC  1855-6,  p.  529.   Cf.  JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  72. 
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had  noticed  it  long  before  the  War  of  1812,  and  Howison 
about  1820  declared  that  most  of  the  farms  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  province  had  lost  their  original  owners.  Again,  Samuel 
Strickland,  writing  in  1852,  remarked  that  ''Whitby  [township, 
Ontario  County],  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  [i.e., 
about  1825],  was  only  partially  settled,  and  chiefly  by  Ameri- 
cans. ...  At  present,  the  township  is  well  settled,  and  well- 
cultivated.  Nearly  all  the  old  settlers  are  gone,  and  their  farms 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  purchased  by  old  country  farm- 
ers and  gentlemen."!^  The  movement  to  the  interior  was  so 
steady  and  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  no  one  paid  any 
attention  to  a  farmer  with  his  household  effects  and  im- 
plements in  a  covered  waggon  setting  out  for  the  bush. 

Not  all  the  "natives"  who  sought  new  land  found  it 
in  Upper  Canada.  In  the  days  of  the  impassable  Black 
Swamp  in  northwestern  Ohio,  one  of  the  great  overland 
trails  from  New  England  and  upstate  New  York  to  Michigan 
and  beyond  lay  through  western  Upper  Canada.  Emigrants 
in  passage  extolled  the  attractions  of  the  New  West.  Ameri- 
can clock  and  tin  pedlars,  American  circuit  riders,  and 
American  teachers,  all  ubiquitous  in  the  province,  added 
their  arguments.  Their  advocacy,  the  influence  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  had  crossed  the  border,  dissatisfac- 
tion with  local  conditions,  and  the  lure  of  cheap  land  in  the 
western  states  were  responsible  for  a  constant  emigration 
from  Upper  Canada.  Of  all  these  motives,  the  desire  for 
cheap  land  was  the  most  important.  One  of  the  clock 
makers  tried  to  convince  Mrs.  Traill  that  in  Ohio — "rich, 
highly  cultivated,  and  fruitful" — ,"land  was  much  cheaper, 
both  cleared  and  wild,"  than  in  Upper  Canada,  Indeed, 


i^Heriot.  Travels  through  the  Canadas,  p.  152;  Howison,  Sketches 
of  Upper  Canada,  pp.  170-1. 

i^Strickland,  Twenty-Seven  Years  in  Canada  West,  vol.  i,  p.  17. 

20Traill,  Backwoods  of  Canada,  p.  293.  The  tin  pedlars  were  prob- 
ably more  important  than  the  country  store-keepers  in  the  distribution 
of  minor  staple  articles,  especially  in  the  newer  settlements.  Timothy 
Dwight  wrote  in  1797  that  "every  inhabited  part  of  the  United  States 
is  visited  by  these  men.  I  have  seen  them  on  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Erie;  distant  from  each  other 
more  than  six  hundred  miles.  They  make  their  way  to  Detroit,  four 
hundred  miles  farther;  to  Canada;  to  Kentucky;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
to  New-Orleans  and  St.  Louis."  When  his  work  was  published  in  1821, 
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land  in  the  province,  as  was  remarked  in  1835,  was  coming 
to  be  too  high  in  price  to  attract  American  immigrants. 
It  was  therefore  quite  natural  that  Upper  Canada  pioneers 
should  also  fall  victims  to  the  "Prairie  Fever." 

While  they  did  remain  in  the  province,  they  helped,  with 
the  aid  of  newcomers  from  the  United  States,  to  give  it 
the  distinctively  American  character  so  frequently  noted  by 
travellers.  In  the  Niagara  peninsula,  for  example,  Benjamin 
Lundy  observed  that  "the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
style  of  building,  improving  farms  and  general  mode  of  living 
is  much  like  what  we  meet  with  in  the  western  parts  of 
New  York."  2  2  jje  might  have  added  that  the  bee,  the 
camp  meeting,  the  itinerant  preacher,  and  the  temperance 
society,  were  as  typical  of  the  backwoods  of  Upper  Canada 
as  of  the  American  frontier. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  social  relationship  be- 
tween Upper  Canada  and  New  York  continued  to  be  as  close 
as  before  1812.2  3  Political  animosities  inherited  from  the 
Loyalists,  and  the  new  ones  created  by  the  War  of  1812, 
seem  to  have  disappeared  very  shortly.  It  is  true  that 
editors  and  speech-makers  sneered  at  "Brother  Jonathan"  at 
election  time,  and  that  the  Upper  Canadian  farmer  liked  the 
competition  of  American  agricultural  produce  in  his  own 
markets  as  little  as  his  descendants  did  that  of  New  Zealand 
butter  in  recent  years,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
editorials  were  taken  very  seriously,  or  that  the  rural  popu- 
lation had  the  slightest  antipathy  towards  individual  Ameri- 
cans. In  1849  it  was  stated  that,  in  the  Brockville  region, 
the  remnants  of  the  Loyalist  bitterness  had  completely  dis- 

an  editorial  note  added  that  "the  business  of  selling  tin  ware,  has 
within  a  few  years  undergone  a  considerable  change.  Formerly  the 
pedlar's  load  was  composed  exclusively  of  this  manufacture:  now  he 
has  an  assortment  of  merchandize  to  offer  to  his  customers.  He  carries 
pins  needles  scissars,  combs,  coat  and  vest  buttons,  with  many  other 
trifling  articles  of  hardware;  and  children's  books,  and  cotton  stuffs 
made  in  New-England"  (Dwight,  Travels,  vol.  il,  pp.  54,  55n). 

2iBrantford  Sentinel,  quoted  in  Montreal  Gazette,  Oct.  13,  1835. 

22Landon  (ed.),  "The  Diary  of  Benjamin  Lundy"  {OHSPR,  vol. 
XIX,  1922,  p.  119). 

23Lucas  (ed.).  Lord  Durham's  Report,  vol.  ii,  pp.  267-8.  See  also 
Garland,  "Some  Frontier  and  American  Influences  in  Upper  Canada" 
(Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Historical  Society,  part 
XIII,  1929). 
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appeared;  and  this  was  undoubtedly  true  of  the  rest  of  the 
province  as  well.  It  was  surely  no  accident  that  Upper 
Canadian  opinion  so  strongly  favoured  the  North  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  despite  British  sympathy  for  the 
Confederacy.  2  4 

A  criticism  commonly  made  of  the  ''native"  Upper  Can- 
adians was  that  ''their  manners  are  somewhat  tinctured 
with  American  equality  and  contempt  of  distinctions." ^-"^ 
Like  their  American  counterparts,  they  were  often  ignorant, 
vulgar,  assertive,  and  vain.  Too  many  were  like  some  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  Township  of  Caledon  (Peel  County). 

It  is  amusing  to  see  some  of  these  gentry  at  a  tavern,  when  they 
happen  to  come  down  to  the  village  to  sell  their  wheat,  or  transact  other 
business.  Nothing  pleases  them;  nothing  is  so  good  as  they  get  in 
Caledon!  There  are  no  potatoes  on  the  table;  they  can  get  potatoes 
for  supper  in  Caledon.  They  do  not  like  bread;  they  get  hot  cakes  for 
supper  in  Caledon.  The  tea  is  not  as  good.  Even  the  salt  is  not  as 
salt,  the  sugar  as  sweet,  nor  is  the  mustard  (even  when  it  brings  tears 
into  their  eyes)  as  strong  as  they  get  in  Caledon!  And  should  any  one 
at  table  possessing  a  little  more  sense  of  propriety,  attempt  good  natur- 
edly  to  check  their  grumbling,  they  will  probably  become  sulky,  and 
exclaim  loudly  that  they  can  talk  as  much  as  they  like  in  Caledon. 
Caledon  being  in  their  opinion  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  everything  that  is 
desirable  or  worthy  of  admiration,  and  they  themselves  the  "pink  of 
perfection."  2  6 

While  "native"  Upper  Canadians,  such  as  these,  continued 
to  move  into  the  bush,  or  into  the  American  West,  their 
places  were  filled,  and  more  than  filled,  by  the  great  immigra- 
tion from  the  British  Isles.  People  fled  from  the  badly 
administered  laws,  the  sheer  misery,  and  the  potato  blight 
in  Ireland,  to  escape  the  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  better  their  own  or  at  least 
their  children's  economic  position  in  a  new  world.  Each 
of  the  racial  groups  from  the  British  Isles  long  continued 
to  have  something  distinctive  about  it  from  the  agricultural 
point  of  view.    The  Scottish  Highlanders  were  distinguished 

24Toronto  Globe,  Nov.  20,  1849 ;  Canadian  Agriculturist,  Oct.  1,  1849, 
p.  254;  Landon,  Western  Ontario  and  the  American  Frontier,  passim. 
25Stansbury,  Pedestrian  Tour,  p.  151. 

26Smith,  Canada,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  vol.  I,  pp.  279-80. 
There  is  a  similar  description  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Niagara  peninsula 
in  Howison,  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  pp.  135-6. 
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as  hard  workers,  but  their  living  standards  remained  low.-'^ 
Immigrants  from  the  south  of  Ireland  practised  a  slovenly- 
agriculture,  unless  they  happened  to  be  located  among  other 
British  groups.  Samuel  Strickland,  v^ho  had  excellent 
chances  for  observation,  declared  that  **as  a  general  rule, 
the  English,  Scotch,  and  north  of  Ireland  men  make  much 
better  and  more  independent  colonists  than  emigrants  from 
the  south  of  Ireland." Lowland  Scots,  as  we  mentioned 
above,  had  the  highest  reputation. 

Economically  nearly  all  the  immigrants,  it  was  remarked, 
could  be  divided  into  three  groups.  The  first  consisted  of 
persons  without  any  means  at  all.  If  one  of  these  desired 
to  farm,  he  had  to  get  a  start,  like  the  younger  sons  of  many 
of  the  native  farmers,  by  working  out  in  the  timber  trade, 
as  a  labourer  in  a  town,  as  a  school-teacher,  or  as  a  farmer's 
hired  man.  With  the  little  capital  thus  acquired,  he  would 
make  a  payment  on  a  farm,  usually  in  the  backwoods.  In  the 
first  few  years,  he  cleared  his  farm  between  times,  and 
scarcely  looked  for  a  crop  to  sell,  relying  on  making  enough 
to  keep  his  family  over  the  winter  on  what  he  could  earn  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  harvest  fields  along  the  "front." 20  A 
man  of  the  second  class  could  buy  a  farm,  if  only  in  the  bush, 
and  keep  his  family  for  a  year  or  two  on  what  he  had  left 
of  his  savings.  He  could  work  all  year  on  his  own  farm, 
and  would  have  some  grain  for  sale  in  the  autumn.  The 
third  class  was  composed  of  those  better-off  individuals  who 
could  buy  farms  and  pay  for  clearing  them,  or  who  could 
afford  cleared  farms  with  their  improvements.  It  included 
many  who  aspired  to  be  "gentlemen  farmers."  It  was  only 
the  third  class  that  made  any  modifications  in  prevailing 
agricultural  methods. 

The  great  majority  of  the  others  had  been  educated  to 
some  kind  of  trade  in  Great  Britain ;  though  this,  to  be  sure, 

27Jameson,  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles,  vol.  11,  p.  21; 
Howison,  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  p.  24;  Garland  (ed.),  "Proudfoot 
Papers"  (OHSPR,  vol.  xxvii,  1931,  p.  494). 

^^Strickland,  Twenty-Seven  Years  in  Canada  West,  vol.  i,  p.  138. 

29For  examples  of  the  harvesters'  movements,  see  Smith,  Pioneers 
of  Old  Ontario,  pp.  178,  185. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  April,  1854,  p.  102.  Captain  Marryatt 
classified  the  British  immigrants  in  Upper  Canada  in  the  late  eightecn- 
thirties  into  three  similar  groups  (A  Diary  in  America,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  55-6). 
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was  not  considered  an  impediment  to  successful  farming  in 
Upper  Canada.  '*It  is  a  common  saying  in  Western  Canada," 
remarked  an  essayist,  ''that  a  Spitalfields  weaver  makes  as 
good  a  farmer  as  any  other  man."-"^!  Nevertheless,  farmers 
with  such  a  background  naturally  did  merely  what  was 
customary  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  one  authority  put  it, 
"it  is  truly  remarkable,  how  soon  the  newly  arrived  emigrant 
from  the  old  country  becomes  contaminated,  and  imitates 
the  bad  practices  and  unprofitable  habits  and  manners  of 
the  old  settled  Canadian  farmers." -"^^  The  rest  of  them, 
those  who  had  actually  farmed  in  the  British  Isles,  brought 
nothing  but  deep-rooted  prejudices  with  them.  As  one 
British  agricultural  authority  wrote,  "having  sacrificed  them- 
selves at  home  to  their  prejudices,  they  bear  them  religiously 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  transmit  them  as  heir-looms  to 
their  descendants." If  it  was  suggested  to  one  of  them, 
or  to  the  average  pioneer  farmer  for  that  matter,  that  his 
reduced  crops  might  be  increased  by  adopting  a  rotation  and 
raising  more  livestock,  he  would  scorn  the  idea  as  "book 
farming"  and  probably  add  that  he  had  been  farming  for 
fifteen  or  thirty  years,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  he  guessed 
he  knew  as  much  about  farming  as  the  next  man.  He 
continued  to  cherish  the  belief  that  peas  would  not  ripen 
unless  they  were  planted  when  the  moon  was  on  the  wane, 
and  he  sometimes  found  that  he  would  have  to  perform 
some  ceremony  over  his  "elfin-shot"  cows  to  break  the  spell. 

The  "improving  farmers"  were  few  in  number,  but  they 
furnished  the  agricultural  leadership  of  the  province.  They 
were  predominantly  Lowland  Scotch  and  English  settlers  of 
the  third  class  mentioned  above.  While  their  technique 
might  be  no  better  than  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
they  made  a  greater  effort  to  keep  abreast  of  the  discoveries 
of  their  time  in  agricultural  science.    Often  they  effected 


^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  326.  This  remark  should  not  be  taken  wholly 
in  a  derogatory  sense.  Cf. :  "The  great  majority  of  those  who  now 
live  by  cultivating  the  soil,  were  educated  to  some  variety  of  trade, 
but  nevertheless  many  of  them  manage  their  farms  in  a  most  creditable 
manner"  (JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  218). 

32Duncumb,  The  British  Emigrants  Advocate,  p.  179. 

33Johnston,  Notes  on  North  America,  vol.  I,  p.  292. 

f ^Canada  Farmer,  Aug.  1,  1866,  p.  232;  ihid.,  April  15,  1868,  p.  121; 
Haight,  Country  Life  in  Canada,  p.  99. 
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improvements  which  should  have  been  an  object  lesson  to 
their  whole  neighbourhood.  It  was  noted  of  the  Cobourg 
region  in  the  eighteen-thirties,  that  "some  Scotch  farmers 
have  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  as  usual,  wherever 
they  go,  you  see  the  signs  of  their  handy  work;  in  fact,  they 
are  excellent  landmarks  when  you  want  to  find  out  a  good 
situation." 3  5  jj^  ^he  early  eighteen-fifties,  it  was  said  that 
most  of  the  Yorkshiremen  and  the  Lowland  Scots  followed 
the  practice  of  renting  run-down  farms  in  the  older  com- 
munities, and  investing  their  capital  in  stock  and  implements 
rather  than  tying  it  up  in  land.^*^  Whether  they  rented  land 
or  bought  it,  these  Britons  were  foremost  in  introducing 
better  crop  rotations,  pure-bred  stock,  and  labour-saving 
machinery.  Moreover,  they  were  responsible  for  some  dif- 
ferentiation in  detail  between  the  agriculture  of  Upper 
Canada  and  that  of  the  adjacent  states — at  least,  an  article  in 
the  Albany  Cultivator  by  W.  G.  Edmundson,  former  editor  of 
the  British  American  Cultivator,  would  lead  to  this  conclusion. 
Probably  he  was  contrasting  in  his  own  mind  the  country 
around  Toronto  with  what  he  had  seen  in  the  Genesee  Valley 
and  in  Ohio.    He  wrote: 

The  differences  .  .  .  that  seem  to  exist  between  the  western  Canadians 
and  the  American  farmers,  may  be  clearly  traced  to  this  one  fact,  that 
the  English  and  Scotch  farmers,  in  establishing  their  new  homes  in  the 
colony,  brought  with  them  their  early  prejudices  and  habits,  and  so 
soon  as  they  became  in  the  ascendancy,  all  other  systems  merged  into  the 
British  practice;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  features  of  our 
agriculture  have  been  proof  against  much  foreign  innovation,  and  the 


35William  Hutton  of  Belleville  to  his  brother,  June  30,  1834,  in 
British  Farmer's  Magazine,  April,  1835,  p.  105.  For  the  same  district 
in  1854,  cf.  Canadian  Agriculturist,  July,  1854,  p.  196. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  July,  1854,  p.  196;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp. 
351,  449.  As  Upper  Canada  was  a  land  of  freeholders,  or  of  persons 
who  aspired  to  be  freeholders,  renting  of  land  was  not  regarded  with 
much  favour,  except  in  instances  such  as  these,  or  in  connection  with 
instalment  buying.  Tenants,  it  was  said,  cared  nothing  for  the  harm 
that  might  be  done  through  excessive  wheat-cropping,  while  the  land- 
lords cared  little  more,  because  they  believed  that  if  they  sold  the 
land,  the  price  would  be  determined  less  by  its  condition  than  by  the 
prevailing  rate  in  the  neighbourhood.  Moreover,  if  the  lease  was  a 
short  one  (the  usual  kind),  the  tenant  felt  there  was  no  point  in 
repairing  buildings  and  fences,  in  planting  shade  trees,  or  making 
other  changes  from  which  his  successor  would  receive  most  of  the 
benefit  (JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  328,  448). 
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Europeans  of  all  ranks  have  readily  adopted  it,  as  fast  as  they  have 
established  themselves  in  their  new  homes.  •'^'J' 

There  were  differences  between  the  agriculture  of  Upper 
Canada  and  that  of  a  state  such  as  Ohio.  Upper  Canada 
had  little  of  the  corn-and-hog  economy  of  the  Miami  Valley, 
and  nothing  of  the  cattle-fattening  industry  of  the  Scioto 
Valley.  That  these  differences  were  to  be  accounted  for 
solely  or  mainly  by  racial  inheritance  or  national  origin  is, 
however,  doubtful.  Climate  and  markets  had  much  more  to 
do  with  them. 

Gradually,  through  the  early  nineteenth  century,  a  "push- 
ing population,"  as  editors  liked  to  call  it,  cut  homes  out 
of  the  forest  and  filled  in  the  gaps  in  the  old  communities 
created  by  the  departure  of  the  "first  settlers"  for  the  bush. 
In  1812  a  fringe  of  land  along  the  "front,"  with  a  few  inland 
regions  such  as  the  vicinity  of  Yonge  Street  and  part  of  the 
Thames  Valley,  comprised  all  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
province.  3  8  By  1851  all  of  western  and  central  Upper 
Canada  was  occupied  except  for  a  section  in  the  northwestern 
corner.  East  of  Lake  Simcoe  and  in  the  Ottawa  Valley 
more  and  more  land  was  being  taken  up  along  the  borders 
of  the  Canadian  Shield.  At  this  time  Upper  Canada  had 
952,004  people;  Toronto  30,775;  Kingston  11,585;  Hamilton 
14,112;  Bytown  7,760;  and  London  7,035.39 

Within  the  settled  area,  certain  districts  became  noted 
for  their  profitable  agriculture.  Among  these  were  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  region,  the  townships  along  Yonge  Street,  those 
along  Dundas  Street  between  Hamilton  and  Toronto,  the 
vicinity  of  London,  and  the  Niagara  peninsula.  "Some  of 
the  most  beautiful  farms  I  ever  saw,"  reported  a  visitor 
from  Ohio,  "are  situated  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  river  from 
Buffalo  to  Niagara."4i 

Even  in  these  old  settlements,  the  remnants  of  the  forest 
were  usually  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  road.  One 
visitor  remarked  of  Waterloo  Township,  originally  wooded, 

^'^ Cultivator,  Dec.  1852,  p.  400. 

38Smith,  Geographical  View  of  .  ,  .  Upper  Canada,  pp.  48-9. 
^^Census  of  Canada,  1851-2,  vol.  i,  p.  36. 
^^Duncumb,  British  Emigrant's  Advocate,  pp.  265,  276. 
^'^Western  Farmer  and  Gardener,  vol.  in,  1841-2,  p.  199. 
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that  "in  this  township,  one  can  see  some  distance  around, 
owing  to  the  many  clearings  and  the  undulating  nature  of 
the  ground;  whereas,  in  most  of  the  others,  the  view  is  ex- 
tremely limited."^-  The  only  places  where  the  whole  country 
had  an  open  appearance  were  the  oak-plains,  which  extended 
from  the  Grand  River  to  Lake  Erie,  and  the  similar  Rice 
Lake  Plains  north  of  Cobourg. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  clear  a  whole  farm,  but  this  was 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  usual  limited  view.  Everywhere, 
but  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  were  the  lots 
of  wild  lands,  the  holdings  of  speculators.  In  1838,  ac- 
cording to  Durham,  "a  very  small  proportion  (perhaps  less 
than  a  tenth)"  of  the  land  granted  to  Loyalists,  former 
soldiers,  government  officials,  and  mere  favourites  had  been 
put  under  cultivation,  or  even  occupied.'*^  During  the  eighteen- 
forties  the  government  did  try  to  get  land  into  the  possession 
of  actual  settlers  by  attaching  settlement  conditions  to  the 
deeds,  but  the  results  were  disappointing.  The  men  of  little 
capital,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  attacking  large  land- 
jobbers,  created  a  new  problem  by  speculating  themselves. 
The  land  which  they  were  expected  to  fence,  clear,  and  live 
on  they  left  unenclosed,  uncleared,  and  uninhabited.  It 
was  enough  for  one  of  them  that  he  could  obtain  a  "right" 
which  had  a  speculative  value  by  paying  down  a  tenth  of 
the  purchase  price,  and  that  he  could  satisfy  the  settlement 
conditions  by  painting  his  name  on  a  shingle  nailed  to  a 
tree,  cutting  down  a  few  saplings,  and  making  an  affidavit. 
If  he  was  fortunate,  he  could  count  on  an  ultimate  profit 
of  from  £25  to  £100  on  his  small  investment,  for  the  govern- 
ment was  not  likely  to  dispossess  him.^^  Since  buying  land 
to  hold  it  for  an  increase  in  value  was  the  accepted  means  of 
getting  wealth,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  as  late  as  1854 
more  than  half  the  land  of  Simcoe  County  was  still  owned  by 
speculators.  According  to  the  assessment  rolls,  there  were  in 
the  county  in  that  year  324,000  acres  of  occupied  lands  and 
343,000  acres  of  unoccupied  lands.  It  was  believed,  however, 


42Logan,  Notes  of  a  Journey,  pp.  60-1. 

'♦•'^Lucas,  Lord  Durham's  Report,  vol.  li,  p.  223;  cf.  Talbot,  Five 
Years'  Residence,  vol.  II,  pp.  267-8. 
^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  631-2,  651. 
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that  the  proportion  of  unoccupied  land  in  this  county  was 
higher  than  in  any  other  county  in  Upper  Canada.'*'' 

As  uncleared  lands  might  be  held  by  their  owners  till 
some  of  the  lots  in  the  neighbourhood  were  in  an  advanced 
state  of  improvement,  there  were  frequently  old  cleared 
farms  side  by  side  with  others  in  every  conceivable  state  of 
clearance.  James  Beaven  wrote  a  description  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  countryside  between  Brantford  and  London 
in  1845  which  would  have  applied  to  most  of  the  province. 

Here  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  clearing  process  in  all 
its  stages.  In  one  place  might  be  seen  a  few  trees  cut  down,  and  the 
first  rough  shanty  of  boards  set  up,  with  which  by  the  bye  many  of 
the  Irish  appear  to  content  themselves  altogether  for  two  or  three  years 
together.  Then  about  an  acre,  with  the  trees  felled,  and  lying  irregularly 
about;  about  a  couple  of  roods  cleared  in  the  centre  of  it,  a  small  log 
cottage  set  up,  and  the  rest  planted  with  potatoes.  This  would  be  fenced 
in  perhaps  with  the  boards  of  the  original  shanty,  nailed  to  a  few 
stumps  and  small  trees,  with  their  tops  cut  off  and  left  rooted  in  the 
ground,  as  at  first;  whilst  here  and  there  a  stump  appears  in  the  midst 
of  the  vegetation;  and  a  rough  little  cow  or  two  might  be  seen  picking 
about  by  the  road  side,  or  in  the  still  untouched  forest.  A  further  step 
would  be,  to  see  some  of  the  tree-trunks  laid  one  on  another  longitudin- 
ally, to  form  a  rude  protection  to  the  future  field,  and  the  rest  cut  up 
in  lengths,  and  drawn  together  in  heaps,  and  burning  with  more  or 
less  of  vigour;  whilst  interspersed  would  be  the  ashes  and  blackened  re- 
mains of  former  heaps,  and  here  and  there  a  curling  wreath  of  smoke, 
telling  of  smouldering  embers  still  unquenched.  .  .  . 

But  v/e  come  to  another  clearing,  which  is  a  year  further  in  advance. 
Here  the  space  for  the  garden  is  augumented,  and  enclosed  with  a 
snake-fence;  a  shed  or  two  is  erected,  or  it  may  be  a  little  out-house; 
the  whole  of  the  trees  are  gone  from  the  first  clearing,  and  perhaps  from 
a  second,  leaving  only  the  stumps;  a  crop  of  grain  or  of  Indian  corn 
covers  the  ground,  and  the  original  process  is  extending  itself  over  a 
further  portion  of  the  forest.  Further  on  the  process  has  advanced  ar- 
other  step.  The  original  rough  fence  of  trees  no  longer  appears,  but 
is  replaced  by  the  snake  fence.  What  was  cropped  with  grain  is  laid 
down  to  grass;  the  crops  of  grain  and  corn  extend  on  all  sides,  and  the 
forest  recedes  into  the  background:  comfortable  stables  and  barns  are 
erected;  an  addition  is  perhaps  made  to  the  log  hut;  the  chimney,  which 
was  of  wood,  filled  in  and  plastered  with  clay,  is  replaced  by  one  of 
brick  or  stone,  built  up  from  the  ground:  the  waggon  or  sleigh  is  lying 


^^JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  27. 
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about;  a  pair  of  horses  may  be  seen  grazing  in  the  pasture,  in  addition 
to  the  half-dozen  of  cows  and  calves;  and  if  the  man  is  an  Englishman 
or  native  Canadian  [French-Canadian],  a  few  flowers  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  garden. 

As  we  approach  the  older  settled  country,  the  rough  clearings  scarcely 
appear,  such  as  the  first  I  described:  the  farm  buildings,  (all  of  wood) 
become  capacious,  and  are  kept  in  good  order.  There  is  a  good  garden 
with  upright  palings  or  boards;  and  a  substantial  frame-house,  painted 
white  or  rough-cast,  with  its  neat  verandah,  and  pretty  green  French 
blinds,  shows  that  the  occupier  has  triumphed  over  necessity,  and  pos- 
sesses both  leisure  and  ability  to  think  of  comfort,  even  perhaps  of 
elegance.  4  6 

While  we  keep  in  mind  this  generalized  description,  let 
us  consider  now  the  activities  of  the  first  group  distinguished 
by  Beaven — the  pioneers. 


46Beaven,  Recreations  of  a  Long  Vacation,  pp.  58-62.  Cf.  Brown, 
Views  of  Canada  and  the  Colonists,  pp.  65-7. 
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THE  BACKWOODSMANi 

THE  pioneers  who  chopped  clearances  out  of  the  forest 
came  into  occupation  of  their  holdings  in  various  ways, 
the  precise  method  ordinarily  being  determined  by  the  re- 
sources they  had  available.  Contrary  to  an  impression 
rather  prevalent  among  later  generations,  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  or  credit  was  necessary  for  getting  a  start 
in  the  backwoods.  It  was  estimated  that  the  man  who  had 
£100  currency,  in  addition  to  what  he  paid  for  his  land,  had 
a  bare  minimum.  It  would  take  £20  to  buy  a  pair  of  oxen, 
a  yoke,  a  logging-chain,  and  a  harrow,  £8  for  a  cow  and  a 
couple  of  pigs,  £22  for  a  year's  provisions,  and  £50  for 
erecting  buildings  and  for  hiring  labour  to  assist  in  chopping 
and  logging.  2  Those  who  lacked  money  when  they  arrived 
in  the  new  settlements  had  to  acquire  it  by  one  means  or 
another  before  they  could  expect  to  have  a  farm  of  their  own. 

Some  of  those  who  were  too  impoverished  to  buy  land  set 
themselves  down  on  unlocated  or  wild  lands  as  squatters. 
There  had  been  squatters  on  the  crown  lands  in  every  sur- 
veyed township  at  least  as  early  as  1794.  They  continued 
to  be  found  thereafter  everywhere  in  the  new  townships. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  frontier,  the  "improvements'' 
they  made  they  could  sell  to  the  rightful  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty when  he  came  to  take  possession  of  it.  If  they  wished 
to  buy  the  lot  on  which  they  were  located,  they  were  ordinarily 
given  the  first  chance  when  it  was  offered  for  sale.  Even 
if  they  could  not  sell  the  improvements  nor  buy  the  lot,  they 
could  count  on  not  being  molested  for  years.  ^ 

Squatters  were  characteristically  men  who  were  content 
to  live  from  hand  to  mouth.    Enterprising  pioneers  with 


iWith  parts  of  this  chapter,  cf.  Guillet,  Early  Life  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  Talman,  "Social  Life  in  Upper  Canada"  (Ph.D.  dissertation, 
University  of  Toronto,  1931). 

^Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper 
Canada  for  1855-6,  p.  371.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  JTBAUC. 
See  also  the  estimates  in  Pickering,  Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  pp.  163-5. 

3MacTaggart,  Three  Years  in  Canada,  vol.  i,  p.  200;  Patterson, 
Land  Settlement  in  Upper  Canada,  p.  50. 
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capital  insufficient  to  buy  and  stock  a  farm  usually  managed 
to  rent  one.  If  a  man  was  willing  to  go  into  the  real  back- 
woods, he  could  sometimes  make  an  arrangement  with  a 
speculator,  whereby  he  would  clear  a  specified  amount  of  land, 
and  in  return  would  be  permitted  to  keep  the  produce  of  the 
first  few  years.  If  he  preferred  a  partly  cleared  farm,  he 
could  often  obtain  one  on  shares.  The  landlord  found 
share-cropping  much  more  advantageous  than  trying  to  hire 
labourers  to  work  his  property.  The  usual  programme  was 
that  the  owner  furnished  oxen,  implements,  and  seed,  and 
received  in  return  half  the  produce  of  all  kinds.  ^  As  was 
mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter,  a  poor  man  could  often  do 
much  worse  than  to  rent  a  clergy  reserve  lot,  for  though 
the  rents  were  nominally  in  cash,  slowness  of  collection  meant 
that  in  practice  he  would  be  renting  virtually  on  a  credit 
basis.  ^ 

After  the  War  of  1812,  as  before,  the  government  of 
Upper  Canada  granted  land  free  to  actual  settlers  and 
others.  Among  those  benefiting  were  the  "military  settlers" 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  and  Peter  Robinson's 
Irish  immigrants  there  and  in  the  Peterborough  region. 
Militiamen,  soldiers,  and  sailors  of  the  late  war,  like  the 
children  of  the  Loyalists,  continued  to  be  entitled  to  free 
grants,  but  after  1827  others,  even  when  genuine  settlers, 
could  not  obtain  them,  except  in  the  case  of  lots  along  the 


^Grece,  Facts  and  Observations,  p.  22;  Howison,  Sketches  of  Upper 
Canada,  p.  236;  Magrath,  Authentic  Letters  from  Upper  Canada,  p. 
114.  By  1860  three  other  arrangements  were  the  prevailing  ones,  at 
least  in  Dundas  County:  (1)  the  tenant  provided  his  own  implements, 
stock,  and  seed,  and  gave  the  landlord  one-third  of  the  gross  produce, 
including  the  hay  and  straw;  (2)  the  tenant  provided  his  own  imple- 
ments and  livestock,  and  gave  the  landlord  half  the  produce;  (3)  the 
landlord  provided  everything  and  got  two-thirds  of  the  gross  produce. 
The  second  was  the  commonest  practice  (Transactions  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada  for  1860-3,  p.  24). 

•"^It  was  a  contention  of  the  Mackenzie  faction  that  the  lessees  of 
clergy  reserves  were  taxed  unjustly.  "The  clergy  reserves  are  .  .  . 
exempt  from  taxes;  but  when  leased  to  a  poor  man,  taxes  are  im- 
mediately demanded,  and  should  the  lessee,  after  two  or  three  years 
occupation,  surrender  it  up  to  its  clerical  owners,  it  ceases,  instanter, 
to  be  liable  until  re-sold"  (M'Leod,  Brief  Review  of  the  Settlement  of 
Upper  Canada,  p.  79). 
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''colonization  roads"  which  began  to  be  opened  in  1841,  where 
there  were  specific  settlement  requirements.^ 

Ordinary  settlers  wishing  to  obtain  land  of  their  own 
therefore  had  to  buy  it.  Sometimes  they  bought  it  directly 
from  the  government.  Agents  of  the  Department  of  Crown 
Lands  were  located  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  but 
their  indifference  to  their  responsibilities,  and  still  more  the 
inefficiency  of  the  placemen  in  the  central  office,  made  getting 
a  deed  a  tedious  process.  As  most  of  the  readily  accessible 
land  had  already  been  alienated  by  the  government  anyway, 
it  was  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  to  do  business  with  a 
land-jobber  or  with  a  small  speculator  of  the  kind  described 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  chapter.  They  were  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  inexperienced  immigrant,  but  usually, 
in  consequence  of  competition  among  themselves,  they  sold 
their  lots  on  favourable  terms.  ^  The  wealthier  ones  com- 
monly accepted  a  small  down  payment,  and  gave  the  pur- 
chaser five  or  ten  years  to  pay  the  balance.  The  smaller  ones, 
who  might  have  only  "rights"  to  sell,  tried  to  obtain  about 
half  the  selling  price  in  cash,  though  they  too  would  give  a 
four-  or  five-year  credit  for  the  remainder.^  The  most  con- 
spicuous land  speculator  of  all  was  the  Canada  Company, 
which  after  1826  had  at  its  disposal  the  former  crown  reserves 
scattered  throughout  the  province,  as  well  as  the  Huron  Tract. 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  and  his  minions  never  tired  of 
vilifying  the  Company.  It  was,  they  declared,  "an  association 
of  European  mercantile  speculators  in  those  waste  lands  of 
the  Colony  to  which  the  industry  of  the  settled  population 
had  given  value.  .  .  .  We  are  of  opinion,  that  this  monopoly 
is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  upon  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  Colony — that  its  formation  was 
an  act  of  injustice  and  oppression — and  that  every  possible 
legal  effort  should  be  made  to  root  it  out  of  the  country." 

eColborne  to  Goderich,  Feb.  8,  1832,  in  Q  374,  pp.  184  ff.   For  the 
colonization  roads,  see  Chapter  xvii,  below. 
'''Warr,  Canada  as  It  Is,  p.  76. 

^For  an  interesting  description  of  the  methods  of  one  of  them,  a 
country  merchant,  see  Moodie,  Roughing  It  in  the  Bush,  vol.  I,  pp.  181-5. 

^^York  Colonial  Advocate,  Aug.  27,  1831;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  651-2. 

'^^ Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  1835,  App. 
11,  p.  iii.  For  a  Tory  defence  of  the  price-raising  practice  of  the 
Canada  Company,  see  Fidler,  Observations  on  Professions,  Literature, 
Manners  and  Emigration,  p.  225-6. 
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Nevertheless,  the  Canada  Company  had  a  reputation,  which 
it  seems  to  have  deserved,  of  selling  land  on  equitable  terms 
and  giving  the  settlers  plenty  of  encouragement  after  they 
took  up  their  locations.  Like  the  small  speculators,  it  leased 
land  to  settlers,  and  allowed  them  to  buy  it  on  the  instalment 
plan.  11 

Having  located  himself  on  a  lot,  the  backwoodsman  erected 
a  log  cabin,  and  then  commenced  clearing.  If  the  holding 
was  covered  with  the  common  hardwood  or  mixed  forest,  he 
cut  out  the  underbrush  and  chopped  down  the  trees.  Some- 
times he  felled  them  into  long  windrows,  which  he  fired  as 
soon  as  they  were  partially  dry.  This  method  was  dangerous, 
as  the  fire  could  scarcely  be  controlled.  It  was  therefore 
considered  wiser  to  cut  the  trees  into  logs,  which  were  left 
to  lie  where  they  fell.  After  he  had  cut  over  several  acres, 
the  backwoodsman  and  his  neighbours  hauled  the  logs,  or  the 
charred  remains  of  trunks  ("niggers,"  they  were  called), 
as  the  case  might  be,  into  piles  at  a  logging  bee,  and  set  them 
afire.  12  Samuel  Strickland  described  such  a  bee  in  Otonabee 
Township,  Peterborough  County,  in  1826. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  was  cool  enough,  I  made  a  logging  Bee,  at  which 
I  had  five  yokes  of  oxen  and  twenty  men,  four  men  to  each  team.  The 
teamster  selects  a  good  place  to  commence  a  heap,  generally  against 
some  large  log  which  the  cattle  would  be  unable  to  move.  They  draw 
all  the  logs  within  a  reasonable  distance  in  front  of  the  large  log.  The 
men  with  hand-spikes  roll  them,  one  upon  the  top  of  the  other,  until 
the  heap  is  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  ten  or  twelve  broad.  All  the 
chips,  sticks,  and  rubbish  are  then  picked  up  and  thrown  on  the  top  of 
the  heap.  A  team  and  four  good  men  should  log  and  pick  an  acre  a  day 
when  the  burn  has  been  good. 

My  hive  worked  well,  for  we  had  five  acres  logged  and  set  fire  to 
the  same  evening.  On  a  dark  night,  a  hundred  or  two  of  these  large 
heaps  all  on  fire  at  once  have  a  very  fine  effect,  and  shed  a  broad  glare 
of  light  for  a  considerable  distance.  In  the  month  of  July  in  the  new 
settlements,  the  whole  country  at  night  appears  lit  up  by  these  fires.  13 


iiWarr,  Canada  as  Jt  Is,  pp.  72,  76.  After  1852  it  held  its  lands 
off  the  market  on  account  of  the  rapid  appreciation  in  real-estate 
values  in  the  province,  thus  adding  to  its  reputation  of  being  a 
"monopolist"  (JTBAUC  1856-7,  pp.  173-5). 

i2Christie,  Emigrant's  Assistant,  pp.  118-21;  Magrath,  Authentic 
Letters  from  Upper  Canada,  p.  161. 

i^Strickland,  Twenty-Seven  Years  in  Canada  West,  vol.  i,  pp.  96-7. 
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Not  all  clearances  were  made  through  the  agency  of  the 
logging  bee.  Thomas  Need,  for  example,  hired  a  ''skilful 
woodsman"  to  log,  burn,  and  fence  twenty  acres  of  forest 
for  him  at  £3  7s.  6d.  an  acre.^^  A  few  backwoodsmen  cleared 
their  land  without  any  outside  help,  like  the  violently  inde- 
pendent settler  Mrs.  Jameson  met  near  Chatham.  She  re- 
counted the  following  conversation  : 

"I  have  a  farm  hard  by — in  the  bush  here." 

"How  large  is  it?" 

"One  hundred  and  forty  acres." 

"How  much  cleared?" 

"Five  or  six  acres — thereabout." 

"How  long  have  you  been  on  it?" 

"Five  years." 

"And  only  five  acres  cleared?  That  is  very  little  in  five  years.  I 
have  seen  people  who  had  cleared  twice  that  quantity  of  land  in  half 
the  time." 

He  replied  almost  with  fierceness,  "Then  they  had  money,  or  friends, 
or  hands  to  help  them;  I  have  neither.  I  have  in  this  wide  world  only 
myself!  and  set  a  man  with  only  a  pair  of  hands  at  one  of  them  big 
trees  there!  see  what  he'll  make  of  it!  You  may  swing  the  axe  here 
from  morning  to  night  for  a  week  before  you  let  the  daylight  in  upon 
you."  15 

Though  the  ''New  England  method"  of  land-clearing  just 
described  was  the  common  one  throughout  Upper  Canada, 
there  was  another  method,  the  "Southern,"  which  was  to 
be  found  to  some  extent  everywhere,  and  was  used  exclusively 
on  the  oak-plains.  The  trees  were  simply  girdled  and  left 
to  die.  On  the  oak-plains  the  few  dead  trees  offered  little 
obstacle  to  ploughing.  In  the  heavily  wooded  areas,  the 
method  was  dangerous,  for  the  decayed  limbs  were  liable  to 
fall  OR  the  pioneer  or  his  livestock,  and  inconvenient,  because 
the  trees  had  to  be  felled  eventually  to  clear  the  fields. 

From  the  days  of  the  Loyalists,  the  most  important  initial 
crop  for  the  occupants  of  the  hardwood  lands  of  Upper 
Canada  was  often  potash.    In  time  almost  every  farm  had 


i^Need,  Six  Years  in  the  Bush,  p.  48.    The  Traills  paid  $14.00 
an  acre  for  the  same  work  (Traill,  Backwoods  of  Canada,  pp.  131-2). 
Jameson,  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles,  vol.  Ii,  p.  29. 

i^^Campbell,  Travels  in  the  Interior  Inhabited  Parts  of  North 
America,  p.  161;  Howison.  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  p.  250;  Pickering, 
Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  pp.  64-5. 
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its  potash  ''factory''  with  its  tubs  of  leaching  ashes  and  its 
kettles  of  boiling  lye,  and  every  village  had  its  ''pearlash 
ovens"  where  potash  could  be  further  refined.  ^'^  A  few  of 
them  even  had  ''saleratus  factories"  for  the  manufacture  of 
a  crude  baking  soda  from  the  pearlash.  The  European  de- 
mand for  potassium  salts  for  use  in  soaps,  fertilizers,  and 
other  manufactures  sustained  the  potash  market.  Most  of 
the  potash  was  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  land-clearing, 
but  some  of  it  came  from  the  vast  accumulation  of  ashes  in 
the  open  fireplaces.  The  potash  industry,  it  should  be  added, 
rapidly  declined  after  1850. 

To  carry  on  his  clearing  and  farming,  the  backwoodsman 
had  a  limited  stock  of  tools  and  implements — axes,  spades, 
shovels,  hoes,  forks,  sickles,  scythes,  and  flails,  mostly  of 
American  manufacture  or  made  in  imitation  of  American 
models.  His  only  real  labour-saving  implement  was  an 
A-harrow.  This  was  constructed  of  heavy  timbers  framed  in 
a  triangle  for  convenience  in  passing  between  stumps.  It 
had  nine  or  more  iron  teeth,  each  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  tipped  with  steel. 

When  he  had  the  trees  removed  from  a  few  acres,  the 
backwoodsman  planted  his  first  crop.  With  a  hoe  much 
resembling  a  heavy  adze,  or  even  with  an  axe,  he  cut  holes 
in  the  turf  for  his  potatoes.  Though  he  did  not  even  hoe 
them  throughout  the  summer,  he  was  certain  of  a  good  return 
from  them  in  the  days  before  the  late  blight,  and  he  knew 
that  the  ground  would  be  left  in  good  shape  for  a  succeeding 
crop.    Turnips,  too,  did  well  on  new  land,  even  when  it  was 


I'^The  methods  of  manufacture  of  potash  and  pearlash  are  described 
in  Talbot,  Five  Years'  Residence,  vol.  i,  p.  286.  It  was  estimated  that 
good  hardwood  land  would  generally  yield  a  barrel  of  potash  an  acre. 

i^The  prosperity  which  accompanied  the  building  of  railways  brought 
such  high  prices  for  all  kinds  of  produce  that  farmers  were  glad  to 
give  up  potash-making,  with  its  unpleasant  outdoor  work  at  night. 
Cooking  stoves  and  box  stoves  reduced  the  consumption  of  wood  to  a 
point  where  the  ashes  merely  sufficed  for  domestic  soap-making.  Little 
hardwood  land  remained  uncleared,  and  the  trees  on  it  were  coming 
to  have  value  as  firewood.  Finally,  the  exploitation  of  the  Stassfurt 
potassium  deposits  after  1856  ruined  the  market  (Montreal  Witness^ 
Dec.  27,  1856;  Sessional  Papers,  Canada,  1861,  no.  23. 

'^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  645.  For  the  superiority  of  American  tools 
to  British,  see  Montreal  Gazette,  July  20,  1839,  and  Bird,  The  English- 
woman in  America,  p.  123. 
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low  and  wet.  Indian  corn,  the  stand-by  of  settlers  to  the 
south,  was  not  satisfactory  in  any  but  the  westerly  parts 
of  Upper  Canada,  because  it  was  often  destroyed  by  frost 
before  it  could  mature;  nevertheless,  patches  of  it,  with 
the  accompanying  squashes  and  pumpkins  between  the  rows, 
were  characteristic  of  the  backwoods  landscape,  for  they 
would  at  least  provide  roasting  ears,  as  well  as  green  fodder 
for  the  livestock.  If  he  came  to  his  lot  in  the  spring,  as  he 
usually  did,  the  backwoodsman  would  have  no  other  crops, 
for  he  had  to  spend  too  much  time  in  building,  fencing,  and 
cutting  surface  drains  through  turf  and  roots  to  clear  any 
more  land.  Then,  in  the  autumn,  to  obtain  a  little  cash  for 
tea  and  other  necessaries,  he  would  sow  some  wheat  broadcast 
on  the  unstirred  ground  among  the  stumps  of  his  summer 
logging-fallow,  and  scratch  it  in  with  his  harrow.  With 
the  wheat,  he  might  sov/  timothy  or  red  clover  seeds,  or  a 
mixture  of  them,  but  this  he  did  not  always  do,  as  a  crop  of 
white  clover 2  0  or  of  red  top,  a  native  grass  relished  by  cattle 
and  sheep  (though  not  by  horses),  would  appear  spontan- 
eously the  next  year  anyway.  The  second  year,  he  might 
sow  wheat  where  the  potatoes  and  Indian  corn  had  been 
the  first.  He  sometimes  sowed  wheat  after  wheat,  but  this 
was  not  considered  a  good  practice,  as  the  crop  obtained 
would  be  too  rank  in  the  straw.  Preferably,  he  chopped  and 
logged  enough  each  year  to  be  able  to  harrow  wheat  into 
four  or  five  acres  of  new  land,  and  left  the  older  clearings 
in  hay  or  pasture,  or  sowed  oats  or  rye  or  buckwheat  in 
them.  Buckwheat  was  supposed  to  have  the  merit  of  "tam- 
ing" the  soil  for  a  future  crop  of  wheat.  In  four  or  five 
years,  weeds  and  seedlings  would  overrun  the  clearance,  but 
by  this  time  the  roots  of  the  stumps  would  have  decayed 
suflficiently  to  admit  of  ploughing.  The  ploughing  was  of  a 
kind  which  horrified  British  travellers,  for  the  backwoodsman 
merely  worked  his  primitive  implement  around  the  stumps, 
in  and  out,  backwards  and  forwards,  till,  somehow  or  other, 
he  got  the  soil  moved.  Then  he  harrowed  it,  and  sowed 
wheat.  For  another  four  or  five  years  he  repeated  the  pro- 
cedure, till  even  the  large  roots  of  the  stumps  were  well 

20It  is  supposed  that  French  missionaries  carried  white  clover  seed 
through  the  Great  Lakes  region  and  the  Ohio  Valley  (Carrier,  Begin- 
nings of  Agriculture  in  America,  pp.  221,  241). 
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decayed.  Then  he  hitched  his  oxen  to  each  stump  in  turn 
and  jerked  it  out.  If  some  of  the  roots  were  still  sound 
he  utilized  a  simple  lever  or  even  a  screw.  As  an  alternative 
he  could  set  fire  to  the  stumps — probably  the  best  method  with 
pine  stumps,  which  did  not  decay.  Such  was  the  course  of 
the  backwoodsman  in  the  early  days  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
such  it  continued  to  be  as  long  as  there  were  wooded  areas 
being  settled.  21 

Not  every  part  of  Upper  Canada  underwent  this  process. 
In  many  places,  but  possibly  pre-eminently  along  the  Thames 
River,  there  were  abandoned  Indian  clearances,  which  could 
be  utilized  with  little  preparation. 2 2  Again,  on  the  ''natural 
plains  .  .  .  not  entirely  clear  of  timber"  in  the  London  dis- 
trict, the  pioneer  had  ''but  little  to  do  only  to  fence  his  land, 
and  put  in  the  plough,  which  indeed  requires  a  strong  team 
at  first,  but  afterwards  may  be  tilled  with  one  horse." 

Once  his  fields  were  clear  of  stumps,  the  backwoodsman 
(now  no  longer  entitled  to  the  name)  practised  tillage  methods 
identical  with  those  in  the  older  parts  of  the  province,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  following  chapter. 

The  settler  in  the  bush  kept  only  enough  livestock  for 
his  own  needs.  If  he  had  a  yoke  of  oxen,  two  or  three  cows, 
some  calves  and  young  cattle,  half  a  dozen  sheep,  and  a  litter 
of  pigs,  he  was  as  well  off  as  his  fellows.  He  was  not  apt 
to  have  any  horses  till  his  farm  was  fairly  well  cleared,  for 
they  were  not  so  steady  and  tractable  as  oxen  in  working 

2iTalbot,  Five  Years'  Residence,  vol.  I,  pp.  158,  190,  301;  Pickering, 
Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  pp.  158-9;  Traill,  Backwoods  of  Canada,  pp. 
194-5;  Strickland,  Twenty-Seven  Years  in  Canada  West,  vol.  i,  pp. 
32-3,  168-9;  Gourlay,  Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada,  vol.  i,  pp. 
475,  562;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  340-1,  370-3,  644-5,  648;  Ontario  Farmer, 
June,  1869,  p.  180. 

22Heriot,  Travels  through  the  Canadas,  p.  182.  Zeisberger,  in  his 
account  of  the  founding  of  the  "Moravian"  Delaware  settlement  at 
Fairfield,  writes:  "The  brothers  were  busy  dividing  the  fields,  for 
which  these  great  bottoms  are  needed,  but  it  is  such  rich  land  as  we 
have  nowhere  had,  being  like  a  dung-heap,  and  very  easily  cleared.  .  .  . 
The  brethren  were  busy  clearing  land,  for  which  they  show  real  zeal, 
the  land  pleasing  them,  being  the  right  sort  for  Indians,  such  as  they 
like  to  have"  (Bliss,  ed.,  Diary  of  David  Zeisberger,  vol.  Ii,  pp.  261-2). 
The  sites  of  Goderich  and  Southampton  were  abandoned  Indian  clear- 
ances (Strickland,  Twenty-Seven  Years  in  Canada  West,  vol.  I,  p.  259; 
JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  626). 

2^Smith,  Geographical  View  of  .  .  .  Upper  Canada,  p.  5. 
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among  the  stumps,  and  they  had  to  be  fed  something  better 
than  browse,  weeds,  or  beaver  hay.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  certain  to  have  hens,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys. 

The  backwoodsman  found  oxen  indispensable  till  his  farm 
was  cleared.  In  fact,  oxen  remained  the  common  working 
animals  even  on  old  cleared  farms  till  the  introduction  of 
machinery  such  as  the  reaper.  It  was  not  till  after  1850 
that  horses  completely  supplanted  them  along  the  "front."  But 
necessary  though  oxen  and  milch  cows  were  to  him,  the 
backwoodsman  accorded  them  the  worst  treatment  conceiv- 
able. He  worked  his  oxen  from  early  morning  to  nightfall 
without  food,  and  then  turned  them  into  the  woods  to  browse. 
He  milked  his  cows  at  strange  hours,  and  sometimes  not  at 
all  for  days.  Fortunately  cattle  managed  to  thrive  on  browse 
and  other  coarse  feed  during  the  summer.  He  often  provid- 
ed no  shelter  for  them  when  winter  came,  and  after  the 
pumpkins  were  all  consumed,  gave  them  nothing  to  eat  but 
straw.  It  was  estimated  that  1,500  cattle  perished  in  London 
Township,  Middlesex  County,  in  1822  from  poor  feed  and 
lack  of  shelter,  and  corresponding  numbers  in  all  the  ad- 
jacent pioneer  townships, 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  pioneer  on  the  fringe  of 
settlement  should  take  little  care  of  his  cattle,  for  he  could 
really  afford  neither  the  time  nor  the  labour  necessary,  but 
it  seems  remarkable  that  even  after  his  farm  was  mainly 
cleared  he  forced  them  to  undergo  every  privation.  He 
stabled  his  horses,  and  his  cows  when  they  were  milking,  but 
he  provided  no  shelter  except  open  sheds  and  straw  stacks 
for  the  grown  steers  and  the  young  cattle.  The  advocates 
of  the  practice  of  allowing  cattle  to  shiver  around  barns  and 
fences  said  that  stabling  them  would  be  too  expensive  and 
laborious  to  make  it  economically  profitable.  ^  6    Possibly  lack 


24Farmers  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  province  often  tried 
to  domesticate  the  wild  turkey,  taking  the  young  from  the  nest,  or 
hatching  eggs  they  discovered,  but  without  much  success  (Smith, 
Canada,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  vol.  ii,  p.  405).  For  a  description 
of  Upper  Canada  livestock,  see  Chapter  ix,  below. 

25Talbot,  Five  Years'  Residence,  vol.  I,  p.  178;  Strickland,  Twenty- 
Seven  Years  in  Canada  West,  vol.  I,  pp.  146-7;  Traill,  Backwoods  of 
Canada,  pp.  184-5;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  432,  650. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Feb.  16,  1860,  p.  73;  JTBAUC  1855-6, 
p.  327. 
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of  proper  feed  was  even  more  injurious  to  the  cattle  than  lack 
of  shelter.  Only  a  few  farmers  in  the  wheat-growing  re- 
gions fed  either  hay  or  turnips.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was,  as  was  remarked  of  the  Niagara  peninsula,  "a  pitiable 
sight  to  go  about  the  country  and  see  the  multitudes  of  poor 
cattle,  which  fill  almost  every  farmer's  yards  in  the  spring 
of  the  year." 2 7  The  ideal  cattle  for  Upper  Canada,  thought 
the  farmers,  were  those  which  would  "stand  starvation  best." 
When  those  which  did  not  reach  this  standard  began  in  the 
spring  to  "lift"  (i.e.,  they  were  too  weak  to  rise  without 
assistance),  the  farmers  diagnosed  their  trouble  as  "hollow 
horn"  or  "wolf-in-the-tail,"  and  either  bored  a  hole  in  the  horn 
and  poured  in  turpentine,  pepper,  or  vinegar,  or  a  mixture 
of  them,  or  "killed  the  wolf"  by  making  an  incision  near 
the  end  of  the  tail,  putting  in  pepper  and  salt,  and  binding 
up  the  wound.  Wolf-in-the-tail  was  no  more  than  a  super- 
stition, but  hollow  horn  was  really  an  inflammation  of  the 
sinus  brought  on  by  bad  care.  No  matter  what  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment,  the  cattle  ordinarily  recovered  if  the  "cures" 
were  accompanied  by  better  attention  to  their  general  wel- 
fare; otherwise  the  maladies  were  quite  often  fatal, 

The  backwoodsman  did  not  keep  many  sheep,  in  spite  of 
the  remark  of  the  Duke  of  La  Rochefoucault-Liancourt  that 
sheep  were  more  numerous  in  the  Loyalist  community  at 
Kingston  than  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  he  had  visited. 
Pickering  said  that  the  backwoodsman  might  keep  five  or 
six  sheep,  or  even  twenty  or  thirty,  but  seldom  more — 
certainly  not  large  flocks.  The  champions  of  sheep-raising 
in  the  new  settlements  pointed  out  that  sheep  need  be  given 
no  care  in  summer  and  only  the  barest  shelter  in  winter; 
that  in  an  open  winter  they  would  live  nicely  on  pea  straw 


^'^ Canadian  Agricultural  Reader,  p.  127.  See  also  Chapter  ix,  below. 
It  will  be  understood  that  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  were  an  exception 
to  this  generalization. 

28Talbot,  Five  Years'  Residence,  vol.  i,  p.  179;  Traill,  Backwoods 
of  Canada,  pp.  185-6;  Farmer's  Advocate,  April,  1880,  p.  86.  The  last 
authority  states  that  farmers  in  Western  Ontario  had  then  given  up 
these  treatments,  and  that  public  opinion  would  compel  the  prosecution 
of  any  resorting  to  them.  Nevertheless,  my  father  informs  me  that 
about  1890  they  were  still  being  applied  in  the  township  of  Ross 
(Renfrew  County).  Cf.  also,  for  the  same  county,  an  implication  in 
a  letter  in  the  Farmer's  Advocate,  May,  1886,  p.  144. 
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alone;  that  in  Upper  Canada  they  were  not  affected  by  ail- 
ments such  as  the  foot-rot,  so  troublesome  elsewhere;  and 
that  they  produced  two  crops  a  year,  one  of  wool  and  one  of 
lambs.  Nevertheless,  they  did  require  some  winter  care, 
at  least  in  the  lambing  season,  and  there  was  much  loss  from 
wild  animals  in  the  early  days  of  settlement  and  from  dogs 
later.  These  factors,  combined  with  a  comparative  lack  of 
demand  for  mutton  (which  was  usually  unpalatable  owing 
to  defective  butchering)  and  low  prices  for  wool,  kept  the 
number  of  sheep  in  Upper  Canada  comparatively  small  till 
about  1850.  That  there  was  little  market  for  wool  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  facts  that  in  1848,  at  a  three-day  wool 
fair  at  Ingersoll,  most  of  the  wool  was  exchanged  for  cloth, 
and  that  as  late  as  1853,  half  the  wool  grown  in  the  ad- 
vanced county  of  Prince  Edward  was  manufactured  domestic- 
ally. 20 

The  backwoodsman  always  had  pigs  enough  to  consume 
the  buttermilk,  potato  skins,  and  other  things  v/hich  would 
otherwise  go  to  waste.  If  he  had  more  than  he  could  thus 
feed,  he  let  them  run  in  the  woods,  sometimes  till  after  the 
first  snow  fell,  precisely  as  the  Loyalists  had  done.  Then,  a 
month  or  so  before  he  intended  to  kill  them,  he  shut  them  up 
and  fattened  them  on  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  or  most  often, 
on  peas.  2^ 

Sometimes  the  pioneer  supplemented  the  meat  he  obtained 
from  his  domestic  animals  by  fishing  and  hunting.  In  the 
spring  he  could  set  out  in  his  canoe  with  a  jack  light  in  the 
bow,  and  spear  the  pike  or  pickerel  revealed  in  the  waters. 
He  might  join  a  hunting  party  of  his  neighbours,  or  he 
might  tramp  through  the  woods  with  only  his  dog  and  his 
gun,  but  in  either  case  he  seldom  failed  to  have  two  or  three 
fat  deer  to  provide  autumn  venison.  He  and  his  friends 
slaughtered  partridges,  wild  turkeys,  and  passenger  pigeons 
in  great  numbers.    He  also  did  a  good  deal  of  hunting  merely 


29La  Rochefoucault-Liancourt,  Travels,  vol.  i,  p.  503;  Pickering, 
Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  p.  89;  Agriculturist  and  Canadian  Journal, 
June  15,  1848,  p.  129;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  433,  436,  649. 

30Gibson,  "Conditions  in  York  County  a  Century  Ago"  {Ontario 
Historical  Society  Papers  and  Records,  vol.  XXIV,  1927,  p.  361) ; 
Canadian  Agriculturist,  Nov.  1850,  p.  249;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  462, 
488,  649.  See  also  below,  p.  88. 
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to  rid  his  clearance  of  vermin,  especially  raccoons  and 
squirrels.  ^1 

Every  backwoodsman  soon  had  an  orchard  of  sorts.  In 
eastern  Upper  Canada  he  had  in  it  only  apples,  crab-apples, 
and  plums,  but  west  of  Toronto  he  had  in  addition  peaches, 
red  cherries,  and  sometimes  pears.  Though  he  never  drained 
it,  nor  cultivated  it,  nor  pruned  the  trees,  nor  fenced  out  the 
livestock,  he  had  more  fruit  than  he  could  use.  Peaches  and 
apples  were  so  abundant  in  the  Niagara  peninsula  that  pas- 
sers-by helped  themselves  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  pigs 
were  turned  into  the  orchards  to  feed  on  the  windfalls.  In  this 
region  the  pioneer's  wife  had  plenty  of  dried  peaches  as  well 
as  dried  apples  for  her  winter  pie-making,  and  everywhere 
fresh  cider  or  even  cider  royal  "was  brought  on  the  table 
in  jugs-full,  as  water  would  be  brought  in  England,"  as  the 
amazed  Isaac  Fidler  reported.  addition  to  his  orchard 

fruits,  the  backwoodsman  had  various  wild  ones,  such  as 
gooseberries,  cranberries,  currants,  raspberries,  and  straw- 
berries. None  of  the  backwoodsmen,  and  few  of  the  old 
settled  farmers,  attempted  to  grow  grapes,  except  as  curio- 
sities, as  the  prevalent  impression  was  that  the  province 
was  too  far  north  for  their  successful  culture.  As  late  as 
1854,  fear  of  severe  frosts  kept  even  Niagara  peninsula 
farmers  from  engaging  in  viticulture, 

The  pioneer  devoted  no  more  time  to  his  garden  than  he 
did  to  his  orchard,  and  his  wife  had  scarcely  more  time  to 
attend  to  it  than  he.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  its  being  over- 
grown with  weeds,  it  produced  a  quantitatively  satisfactory 

sipickering,  Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  pp.  81,  91;  Traill,  Backwoods 
of  Canada,  pp.  159-60;  Haight,  Country  Life  in  Canada,  pp.  41-2,  74-7. 
The  destruction  caused  by  vermin  was  thus  described  by  Zeisberger  in 
1796:  "Raccoons,  squirrels,  bears,  wolves,  and  wild  turkeys  came  in 
great  number,  and  did  great  harm  to  the  fields,  here  indeed  not  so 
much,  for  the  Indians  scared  them  away,  but  among  the  white  people 
they  ruined  whole  fields.  Besides  all  sorts  of  vermin  [probably  mostly 
squirrels]  came  from  the  south,  tried  to  get  over  the  river,  and  were 
drowned,  whole  heaps  of  which  could  be  seen"  (Bliss,  Diary  of  David 
Zeisberger,  vol.  II,  p.  459).  For  this  squirrel  invasion  of  1796,  see 
also  Weld,  Travels  through  the  States,  vol.  il,  pp.  44-5. 

•^^Fidler,  Observations  on  Professions,  p.  212;  Talbot,  Five  Years* 
Residence,  vol.  I,  pp.  292-4;  Pickering,  Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  p.  61; 
Howison,  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  pp.  67-8,  200. 

'•'■•Genesee  Farmer,  vol.  I,  1831,  p.  409;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  452. 
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supply  of  various  vegetables  to  add  to  the  melons,  squashes, 
and  pumpkins  grown  in  the  corn  patch.  Beets  for  pickling 
and  greens,  radishes,  carrots,  parsnips,  cucumbers,  and  cab- 
bages were  most  commonly  cultivated.  None  of  these  had  to 
contend  with  insects  or  other  parasites  except  cabbages,  which 
were  much  subject  to  destruction  by  the  cabbage  butterfly. 
Till  towards  1850  tomatoes  were  grown  as  a  garden  ornament 
and  not  for  eating,  as  there  was  a  prevalent  belief  that  they 
were  poisonous. 

The  pioneer  never  thought  of  buying  the  sugar  needed 
for  sweetening  tea,  cooking,  and  making  preserves.  He  had 
a  fairly  satisfactory  substitute  in  maple  sugar.  As  soon  as 
the  sap  began  to  rise  in  the  spring,  he  went  off  to  the  sugar- 
bush,  tapped  the  trees  with  an  auger  or  axe,  inserted  a  chip 
in  the  hole,  and  allowed  the  wooden  troughs  he  had  brought 
with  him  to  fill  with  sap.  Then  he  and  his  boys  boiled  the 
sap  down  in  a  cauldron  suspended  over  a  fire  by  a  thick 
pole,  clarified  the  syrup  by  adding  the  white  of  an  egg  or 
some  milk,  and  boiled  the  syrup  in  turn  till  it  granulated. 
With  much  industry  and  some  luck  he  might  have  as  much 
as  1,000  pounds  of  sugar  as  a  result,  but  possibly  500  pounds 
would  ordinarily  be  all  that  he  could  hope  for.^^ 

The  backwoodsman  was  not  altogether  dependent  on  maple 
sugar  for  sweetening  purposes.  Honey-bees  were  quite  com- 
mon in  the  new  settlements,  both  in  the  farmyards  and  the 
woods.  Those  in  the  woods  belonged  to  swarms  which  had 
escaped  from  their  hives,  or  were  descendants  of  such  swarms. 
If  the  backwoodsman  did  not  bring  bees  with  him  from  his 
old  home,  he  could  get  all  the  honey  he  wanted  by  searching 
out  "bee-trees."  This  he  usually  did  by  following  the  com- 
mon-sense method  of  melting  some  wax  and  honey  on  a  hot 
stone  till  a  few  bees  were  attracted,  marking  the  direction 
of  their  flight  when  they  were  gorged,  and  following  it  to  their 
hoard.  Sometimes  he  contented  himself  with  smoking  the 
bees  out  and  robbing  them  of  their  honey,  but  at  other  times 
he  cut  down  the  tree,  sectioned  out  the  part  of  the  trunk 

84Talbot,  Five  Years*  Residence,  vol.  i,  p.  297;  JTBAUC  1855-6, 
p.  330. 

35Talbot,  Five  Years*  Residence,  vol.  I,  pp.  275-6;  Bell,  Hints  to 
Emigrants,  pp.  228-30.  Maple  sugar  was  possibly  the  chief  salable 
product  of  the  Indians. 
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where  the  bees  were,  and  used  it  as  a  hive.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  the  backwoodsman  himself  to  undertake  this 
work  of  finding  bee-trees,  for  there  were  always  a  few  pro- 
fessional "bee-hunters"  in  the  community  who  would  do 
it  for  him.  In  any  case,  once  he  had  a  hive  of  bees,  he  was 
in  a  position  where  he  could  build  up  a  small  apiary. 

The  necessity  of  providing  clothing  imposed  another  set 
of  tasks  on  the  backwoodsman  and  his  family.  At  odd  times 
throughout  the  winter,  or  when  he  was  resting  after  his 
dinner  in  summer,  he  would  dress  the  flax  to  make  it 
ready  for  spinning.  Then,  usually  after  the  crops  were  in, 
he  washed  his  sheep  in  the  nearest  creek,  permitted  them  to 
dry  for  a  few  days,  and  sheared  them.  The  women  took  the 
wool,  picked  it  over,  and  sent  it  to  the  carding  mill,  if  there 
was  one  at  hand.  When  it  came  back  one  of  them,  or  a 
hired  "spinning-girl,"  would  turn  it  into  yarn.  After  it  was 
spun  and  dyed,  it  was  handed  over  to  the  weaver.  When 
the  cloth  was  in  the  bolt,  it  had  to  be  fulled  at  home  if  the 
local  carding  mill  did  not  do  fulling  as  well  as  carding.  These 
activities  are  usually  described  at  considerable  length  in  the 
pioneer  histories,  so  that  no  further  description  of  them  is 
needed  here. 

The  pioneer  family  was  of  necessity  almost  self-sufficient. 
Indeed,  long  after  the  farm  was  cleared,  and  it  was  quite 
possible  to  purchase  manufactured  articles,  the  practice  per- 
sisted of  making  at  home  most  of  the  things  needed.  A 
Dundas  County  writer  revealed  how  the  old  habit  of  self- 
sufficiency  still  expressed  itself  as  late  as  1860. 

In  summer  time,  we  live  upon  bacon,  beef  and  pork  hams,  nicely 
cured  and  smoked,  and  fried  with  eggs,  supplemented  with  cheese,  bread, 
and  butter,  all  home  made,  and  of  the  best.  In  October,  we  kill  a  beast. 
The  blacksmith  takes  a  quarter,  the  shoemaker  another,  the  tailor  or 
the  carpenter  a  third,  and  ourselves  the  remaining  one.  In  December, 
we  kill  a  second,  cut  it  up,  freeze  it,  and  pack  it  away  in  barrels  with 
straw,  where  it  will  keep  till  the  first  of  April.  The  hides  go  to  the 
tanner,  who  takes  one  half  of  each,  and  gives  me  the  other  when  tanned ; 
the  shoemaker  comes  to  the  house  once  a  year  and  makes  out  of  it 


3<5Talbot,  Five  Years'  Residence,  vol.  i,  pp.  249-52.  Talbot  describes 
at  length  the  method  used  in  bee-hunting.  Even  the  "Moravian" 
Delawares  brought  in  bees  from  the  United  States  (1793)  (Bliss,  Diary 
of  David  Zeisberger,  vol.  II,  p.  316). 
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boots  and  shoes  for  young  and  old.  The  tallow  is  rendered  and  made 
into  candles,  and  all  the  refuse  scraps  at  "killing  time"  are  boiled  up 
with  lye,  and  converted  into  barrels  of  soap.  And  then  the  women 
folk  spin  the  wool  and  weave  the  stockings,  sew  the  quilts  and  counter- 
panes, and  make  the  featherbeds,  so  that  come  what  may,  we  are  always 
sure  of  a  living.  3  7 

The  backwoods  communities,  like  the  individual  settlers, 
were  almost  self-sufficient.  In  general  the  self-sufficiency 
was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  lack  of  markets.  Even  when 
settlement  had  reached  the  point  where  there  were  crossroads 
communities,  each  of  the  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  weavers, 
tailors,  cobblers,  and  ministers  who  lived  in  them  usually  kept 
a  cow  or  two,  some  pigs,  and  a  yard  of  poultry,  cultivated  a 
small  plot  of  land  to  feed  them,  and  seldom  bought  anything 
except  flour.  Save  when  new  settlers  were  coming  in,  there 
was  no  home  market  in  the  backwoods.  Furthermore,  trans- 
portation difficulties  excluded  the  pioneers  from  the  towns 
along  the  "front."  Most  of  the  roads  were  mere  muddy  tracks 
through  the  forest  or  along  the  concession  lines.  Under  these 
circumstances,  even  wheat  was  of  little  value  at  the  place  of 
production.  Thus  the  pioneers  near  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Simcoe  were  only  forty  miles  from  Toronto,  but  the 
value  of  their  good  crops  was  halved  by  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing them  down  Yonge  Street. 


37Croil,  Dundas,  p.  199. 

^^JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  5.  It  was  doubtless  the  dependence  of  the 
population  on  agriculture,  especially  wheat-growing,  with  the  ac- 
companying lack  of  a  large  home  market,  that  made  central  and  western 
Upper  Canada  appear  much  less  prosperous  to  the  casual  traveller 
than  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  those  who  belittled  Upper  Canada  were  not  entirely 
fair.  Usually  they  saw  only  a  small  part  of  the  province.  Many  of 
them,  who  travelled  by  steamer,  saw  at  close  range  only  the  portion 
between  Prescott  and  the  Lower  Canada  boundary,  which,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  was  not  impressive  agriculturally;  and  they  compared  it 
with  the  booming  country  along  the  Erie  Canal,  or  with  a  picture  in 
their  mind  of  some  western  state,  as  described  in  an  immigration 
booklet.  The  region  around  Cobourg,  that  around  Toronto,  and  much 
of  western  Upper  Canada  were  as  prosperous  as  any  of  the  newer 
parts  of  the  United  States  not  directly  affected  by  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  infinitely  more  prosperous  than  those  parts  of  New  York  and 
New  England  where  the  farmers  were  suffering  from  the  competition 
of  cheap  western  produce.  Moreover,  much  of  the  criticism,  even  that 
of  the  authors  of  Lord  Durham's  Report,  was  a  thoughtless  repetition 
of  the  ideas  of  Robert  Gourlay,  who  was  obsessed  by  the  v/ild  lands 
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The  life  of  the  backwoodsman  was  hard  and  rude. 
Writers  of  local  histories  have  found  more  romance  in  it 
than  did  the  participants.  Canniff  Haight  tells  us  that  when 
his  father  and  mother  were  married  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  they  went  to  live  on  a  bush  farm  north  of  the  Bay 
of  Quinte.  Then  he  adds:  ''Doubtless  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  romance  in  it.  Love  in  a  cot ;  the  smoke  gracefully  curling ; 
the  wood-pecker  tapping,  and  all  that;  very  pretty.  But 
alas,  in  this  work-a-day  world,  particularly  the  new  one  upon 
which  my  parents  then  entered,  these  silver  linings  were  not 
observed.  They  had  too  much  of  the  prose  of  life."^^  There 
was  certainly  little  romance  in  the  commonplace  episodes 
of  hunting  for  "breachy"  cattle  or  fording  swollen  streams 
to  reach  a  grist  mill,  and  not  much  more  in  the  staple  anec- 
dotes of  the  "pioneer  history" — tales  of  settlers  lost  in  the 
woods,  of  perils  from  wild  animals,  of  semi-starvation  in  the 
^'hungry  years."  Women  of  refinement,  like  Mrs.  Moodie, 
found  life  in  the  bush  intolerable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  to  emigrants  from  the  Hebrides  or  from 
the  famine  areas  of  Ireland  even  the  remotest  backwoods  of 
Upper  Canada  must  have  partaken  of  the  character  of  an 
earthly  paradise. 

Present-day  romanticists,  knowing  that  the  first  settlers 
had  plain  food  and  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise,  often  think  that 
they  escaped  sickness.  This  is  a  misconception.  It  was 
dietary  deficiencies,  not  red-flannel  underwear,  that  gave  the 
pioneers  the  "scratches."  Women  were  old  in  their  thirties, 
worn  out  by  child-bearing  and  exhausting  drudgery.  Malaria 
("agues  and  intermittent  fevers")  was  nearly  universal.  The 
frontiersmen  did  not  associate  it  with  mosquitoes,  but  like 
Edward  Talbot,  attributed  it  to  "the  effluvia  arising  from 


problem.  Again,  as  John  Beverley  Robinson  explained,  the  critics  of 
Upper  Canada  were  prone  to  "think  of  Buffalo,  as  if  it  were  a  picture 

of  all  America  They  forget  the   position   of   Buffalo   in  the 

western  world,  situated,  as  it  were,  between  two  great  inverted  funnels, 
through  the  narrow  centre  of  which  everything  passes  from  the 
expanse  of  the  Atlantic  States,  to  the  greater  expanse  of  the  far  west" 
(Pamphlet  by  J.  B.  Robinson,  quoted  in  Cobourg  Star,  June  4,  1840). 
The  Tories  of  Upper  Canada  were  very  sensitive  to  criticisms  of  the 
economic  progress  of  the  province.  Cf.  Buckingham,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  the  other  British  Provinces,  pp.  30  ff. 
39Haight,  Country  Life  in  Canada,  p.  3. 
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putrid  vegetables  and  from  stagnant  waters/'  "In  the  Sum- 
mer of  1819,"  he  stated,  ''agues  and  fevers  prevailed  to  an 
alarming  extent,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Upper  Province, 
but  particularly  in  the  Western  Districts." Individuals 
died  of  ''decline,"  of  "inflammation  of  the  bowels,"  of  diph- 
theria, and  of  scarlet  fever,  and  the  medical  science  of  the 
time  was  helpless.  Sometimes  an  epidemic,  like  the  cholera 
one  of  1832,  would  strike  down  a  large  part  of  a  community. 

With  their  endless  round  of  labour,  the  pioneer  and  his 
family  had  scant  time  for  recreation.  Such  recreation  as  they 
did  have  took  the  form  of  social  mingling.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son, not  merely  because  the  goods  were  sold  on  credit,  that  they 
attended  every  auction  sale  within  miles.  It  was  for  this 
reason,  too,  that  the  bees — apple-paring,  cloth-fulling,  logging, 
barn-raising,  and  corn-husking — were  so  characteristic  of  the 
backwoods.  Unfortunately,  like  the  wakes,  they  often  afford- 
ed chiefly  an  occasion  for  a  carousal.  The  result  was  that 
by  the  early  eighteen-thirties  the  corn-husking  bee  was  "not 
now  so  frequently  adopted  among  the  more  independent  or 
better  class  of  settlers"  as  it  had  formerly  been.^^ 

It  was  not  till  after  he  was  on  his  clearance  for  several 
years  that  the  backwoodsman  had  many  comforts.  His  open 
fireplace  was  inefiicient  for  heating  and  inconvenient  for 
baking,  in  spite  of  its  great  array  of  pans  and  cranes  and 
spits.  Tiny  windows,  uneven  floors,  crude  furniture,  and 
plenty  of  flies  and  other  insects  kept  his  house  from  being 
pleasant,  according  to  the  standards  in  the  older  settlements. 
Yet,  as  Talbot  remarked,  if  he  could  "keep  up  his  supply 
of  pork  and  pumpkin-pie,  of  molasses  and  sour  crout,  of 
tea  and  Johnny-cake, — which  he  seldom  fails  to  accomplish, — 
he  feels  perfectly  indifferent  regarding  those  household  con- 
veniences which  are  not  so  eminently  useful." 


40Talbot,  Five  Years'  Residence,  vol.  I,  pp.  360-2. 

4iLandon,  Western  Ontario  and  the  Amej'ican  Frontier,  p.  168. 

42Traill,  Backwoods  of  Canada,  p.  188.  For  the  cultural  deficiencies 
of  the  Upper  Canada  pioneers,  see  Clark,  Social  Development  of  Canada, 
pp.  211-13.  See  also  above,  p.  59. 

43Talbot,  Five  Years'  Residence,  vol.  II,  p.  102.  For  a  full  considera- 
tion of  pioneer  foods  and  their  preparation,  see  Guillet,  Early  Life  in 
Upper  Canada,  pp.  177-207. 
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In  eight  or  ten  years  the  backwoodsman  would  progress 
through  the  stages  outlined  by  Beaven  in  the  quotation  at 
the  end  of  the  last  chapter.  He  would  then  have  a  frame 
house ;  an  assortment  of  minor  buildings,  including  a  granary, 
a  stable,  a  smoke-house,  a  milk-house,  a  pig  pen,  and  possibly 
an  ice-house;  and  several  small  barns  or  one  large  one,  for 
in  Upper  Canada  it  was  the  practice  to  put  almost  all  the 
grain  under  cover,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  hay,  instead 
of  building  stacks.  ]sJqp  ^^ls  this  all.  Churches  and 
schools  had  by  this  time  appeared  in  his  neighbourhood. 
Trails  through  the  woods  were  now  good  roads  in  winter, 
and  passable  in  summer.  With  their  improvement,  markets 
were  not  so  inaccessible  as  formerly.  He  found  that  strang- 
ers referred  to  his  community  as  one  of  **old  cleared  farms,'' 
and  realized  that  he  would  have  to  travel  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  to  reach  the  true  backwoods. 


44Howison,  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  pp.  251-2;  Strickland,  Twenty- 
Seven  Years  in  Canada  West,  vol.  I,  pp.  50-3;  Haight,  Country  Life 
in  Canada,  p.  112.  For  descriptions  of  various  kinds  of  pioneer  dwellings, 
see  Guillet,  Early  Life  in  Upper  Canada,  pp.  155-76. 
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THE  WHEAT  FARMER,  1815-1850 

LIKE  the  adjacent  states  of  the  Great  Lakes  basin,  Upper 
Canada  first  established  its  agricultural  reputation  as 
a  producer  of  wheat.  In  much  of  it,  therefore,  the  typical 
farmer,  as  in  the  Genesee  country  of  New  York  and  the 
"backbone  counties"  of  Ohio,  came  to  be  the  wheat-grower. 

The  backwoodsman  often  sowed  wheat  on  land  scarcely 
reclaimed  from  the  forest,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter.  Long  after  the  fields  were  clear  of  stumps,  he 
or  his  successor  relied  on  wheat  as  the  staple  crop.  This 
was  entirely  reasonable.  Lord  Durham  wrote  (in  phrases 
borrowed  from  Canada  Company  propaganda)  that  the  pen- 
insula between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron,  ''with  a  smaller 
proportion  of  inferior  land  than  probably  any  other  tract  of 
similar  extent  in  that  part  of  North  America,  is  generally 
considered  the  best  grain  country  on  that  continent."^  The 
climate,  with  its  hot  summers,  was  favourable.  The  grain 
was  easily  transported  in  bags  and  its  value  did  not  diminish 
in  storage  as  long  as  it  was  kept  dry.  In  the  days  before 
labour-saving  machinery  its  production  necessitated  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  less  capital  than  other  branches  of  farm- 
ing. In  most  of  Upper  Canada  it  was  far  more  profitable 
than  any  of  the  other  cereals,  some  of  which,  indeed,  could 
not  be  sold  at  all.  The  Hon.  Adam  Fergusson,  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  first  provincial  exhibition  in  1846,  thus 
summarized  the  whole  question: 

In  times  past,  the  great  and  almost  sole  object  of  serious  interest 
to  the  [Upper]  Canadian  Farmer,  has  been  to  grow  wheat  as  largely, 
and  to  repeat  the  crop  as  frequently  as  any  decent  return  could  be 
obtained.  This  system  was  perfectly  natural,  if  not  perfectly  wise. 
Wheat  was  found  to  be  always  less  or  more  in  demand,  commanding  a 
cash  payment,  while  most  other  articles  of  farm  produce  were  only 
to  be  disposed  of  in  barter  or  in  trade.  Land  was  cheap  and  abundant, 
and  when  fields  began  to  exhibit  unequivocal  symptoms  of  exhaustion, 


iLucas,  (ed.),  Lord  DurharrCs  Report,  vol.  li,  p.  216. 
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a  new  clearing  was  commenced,  and  the  old  pretty  much  abandoned 
to  nature.  2 

Wheat  was  by  no  means  the  only  crop  grown  by  the  wheat 
farmer;  it  was  simply  the  one  which  he  sold.  The  census  of 
1851  shows,  especially  in  its  acreage  figures,  the  relative 
standing  of  the  important  grains  then  produced  in  Canada 


West:  3 

Acres  Bushels 

Wheat    798,275  12,682,550 

Oats    413,058  11,391,867 

Peas    186,643  3,127,681 

Indian  Corn    72,047  1,688,805 

Rye    49,066  318,429 

Buckwheat    44,264  579,935 

Barley    30,129  625,452 


While  peas,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  barley  had  a  large  ag- 
gregate production,  they  were  primarily  intended  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  farm,  and  except  in  certain  areas,  did  not  enter 
into  commerce  to  any  extent.  Their  bulk  and  their  cheapness 
made  it  unprofitable  to  draw  them  far  to  market. 

Oats  were  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  coarse 
grains,  mainly  because  they  were  considered  essential  for 
the  keeping  of  horses,  but  in  the  Scottish  districts,  such  as 
Glengarry,  because  they  formed  a  staple  of  human  diet.  In 
general  their  production  kept  pace  with  the  number  of  horses. 
They  had  the  great  advantage  that  they  could  be  grown  on 
nearly  every  kind  of  soil ;  often,  it  was  said,  they  were  simply 
sown  where  the  soil  was  too  wet  or  too  dirty  for  any  other 
cereal.  As  might  be  expected  under  these  circumstances,  the 
grain  was  often  small  and  light,  "of  a  miserable  description," 
according  to  British  standards.^ 


^Journal  and]  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agricidture  of  Upper 
Canada  for  1855-6,  p.  36.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  JTBAUC. 

^Census  of  Canada,  1851-2,  vol.  il,  pp.  61-3.  Comparable  statistics 
for  1842  (the  first  year  for  which  a  detailed  official  agricultural  census 
is  available)  were:  wheat  3,221,989  bushels;  oats  4,788,167  bushels; 
peas  1,191,550  bushels;  Indian  corn  691,359  bushels;  rye  292,969  bushels; 
buckwheat  352,786  bushels;  and  barley  1,031,334  bushels  (Census  of 
Canada,  1871,  vol.  IV,  p.  139). 

^Murray,  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account,  vol.  i,  p.  339;  Talbot, 
Five  Years*  Residence,  vol.  i,  pp.  300-1;  Canada  Farmer,  March  31, 
1873,  p.  93. 
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Indian  corn  was  a  much  less  important  crop  in  Upper 
Canada  than  in  the  northern  United  States.  Only  in  the 
southwestern  parts  of  the  province  could  it  be  counted  on 
to  mature.  In  a  few  places  here — along  the  alluvial  flats 
of  the  Thames  Valley  for  example — there  were  corn  fields 
which  rivalled  in  appearance  those  on  the  bottoms  along  the 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  Elsewhere  in 
the  province  corn  was  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  an  early 
frost.  Careful  farmers  were  therefore  reluctant  to  rely  on 
either  the  blades  or  the  ears  for  fodder.  Many  never  even 
attempted  to  grow  corn,  and  those  who  did  bestowed  little 
attention  on  it  compared  with  what  they  gave  to  wheat. 
Those  who  might  have  been  willing  to  take  a  chance  with 
the  frost  objected  to  the  drudgery  of  hoeing.  This  seems 
to  have  been  especially  true  of  British  immigrants.  It  per- 
sisted as  an  important  objection  till  towards  1850,  when  corn 
began  to  be  planted  in  drills  rather  than  in  hills,  and  to  be 
cultivated  with  a  shovel-plough  or  a  corn  cultivator.^  Under 
these  conditions,  after  about  1825  corn  steadily  declined  in 
importance  relative  to  wheat.  By  1850  its  position  of  com- 
parative insignificance  in  the  province  was  emphasized  by 
contrast  with  its  position  of  predominance  in  even  the  great 
wheat-exporting  states  of  the  Union.  According  to  the 
census  of  1851,  Upper  Canada,  as  already  noticed,  returned 
as  the  crop  of  1850,  12,682,550  bushels  of  wheat  and  1,688,805 
bushels  of  corn.  The  corn  figures,  incidentally,  were  probably 
much  too  high,  owing  to  the  common  method  of  measuring 
corn  in  the  ear  rather  than  in  the  kernel.  Ohio,  according 
to  the  census  of  1850,  returned  as  the  crop  of  1849,  14,487,351 
bushels  of  wheat  and  59,078,695  bushels  of  corn.^  In  other 
words,  for  every  bushel  of  wheat  harvested  in  Upper  Canada 
there  was  a  little  less  than  a  seventh  of  a  bushel  of  corn,  while 
for  every  bushel  of  wheat  harvested  in  Ohio  there  were 
slightly  over  four  bushels  of  corn. 

The  average  Upper  Canadian  farmer  preferred  peas  to 


^Murray,  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account,  vol.  I,  p.  340;  Talbot, 
Five  Years'  Residence,  vol.  I,  pp.  155,  299;  Stuart,  Emigrant's  Guide 
to  Upper  Canada,  p.  35;  Aylmer  (L.C.)  Ottaiva  Advocate,  quoted  in 
Montreal  Transcript,  Aug.  3,  1844;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  185,  646-7. 

^Brewer,  "Report  on  the  Cereal  Production  of  the  United  States," 
pp.  69,  91. 
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corn,  as  they  were  just  as  good  for  fattening  hogs,  and  were 
a  more  dependable  crop.  Except  in  the  Niagara  peninsula,  it 
was  not  till  after  1850  that  the  pea  weevil  or  **pea-bug,'* 
which  had  practically  put  an  end  to  pea-growing  in  the 
northern  United  States,  began  to  be  troublesome.  On  the 
other  hand,  peas  were  not  a  good  initial  crop  on  new  land,  as 
it  was  difficult  to  cover  them  with  a  drag,  and  the  rich  soil 
made  the  straw  too  rank;  they  were  therefore  not  much 
grown  till  after  the  field  was  ploughed.'^  A  writer  mentions 
''immense  pea  fields"  in  western  Upper  Canada  in  1835,  into 
which  hogs  were  simply  turned  to  fatten  (''hogging  down")  ; 
but  he  adds  that  peas  were  often  harvested  and  threshed.^ 
As  indicated  below,  they  were  frequently  grown  as  part  of 
a  rotation,  to  prepare  the  land  for  wheat. 

Buckwheat  was  rather  generally  sown,  but  mostly  as  a 
catch  crop,  or  on  shallow  or  gravelly  soil.  Rye  was  likewise 
a  crop  for  poor,  light  land.  It  was  little  used  for  bread  in 
Upper  Canada,  except  where  the  population  was  of  German 
extraction,  as  even  the  pioneers  soon  lost  their  taste  for 
"rye  and  Injun."  It  was  therefore  grown  mainly  to  satisfy 
the  demand  of  the  distilleries.  In  1850  about  85  per  cent 
of  the  rye  of  the  province  was  produced  near  the  Bay  of 
Quinte,  chiefly  because  there  was  a  large  distillery  at  Kings- 
ton. Rye  was  commonly  sown  year  after  year  on  the  same 
piece  of  land;  and  the  same  was  true  of  buckwheat.  Barley 
of  the  four-rowed  kind  was  grown  generally,  though  not  in 
large  amounts,  for  the  breweries,  which  began  to  be  fairly 
numerous  after  about  1825.^ 

Peas  and  oats  likewise  had  some  commercial  importance 
before  1850.  Most  of  the  peas  were  consumed  at  home,  but 
many  were  sold  for  the  lumber  camps,  and  some  more  were 
exported  to  Great  Britain,  where  they  had  to  compete  with 
those  produced  along  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  seas.i®  Oats 

UTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  451,  646. 

SDuncumb,  The  British  Emigrant's  Advocate,  pp.  187-8.  Peas  were 
pulled  at  harvesting,  not  cut  (Pickering,  Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant, 
p.  90). 

^Murray,  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account,  vol.  I,  p.  339:  ibid.,  vol. 
II,  p.  29 ;  Talbot,  Five  Years'  Residence,  vol.  I,  pp.  300-1 :  Kingston,  Upper 
Canada  Herald,  March  1,  1825;  Census  of  Canada,  1851-2,  vol.  Il,  p.  62; 
JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  439. 

^^Joumal  d' Agriculture,  fev.,  1849,  p.  51. 
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had  a  limited  market  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  in  the 
Ottawa  Valley,  as  we  shall  see,  they,  rather  than  wheat,  formed 
the  cash  crop. 

Various  special  crops  were  grown  in  different  parts  of 
Upper  Canada,  such  as  tobacco,  flax,  hops,  and  fruit.  These 
are  dealt  with  in  other  connections.  The  ordinary  Upper 
Canadian  farmer  was  not  interested  in  them,  except  as  side- 
lines. His  object  was  to  produce  as  much  wheat  as  possible. 
The  statistics  from  the  census  of  1851  already  given  indicate 
in  a  general  way  how  well  he  succeeded.  More  specifically, 
the  census  shows  that  twenty-four  of  the  twenty-six  well- 
settled  counties  west  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  starting  with 
Northumberland,  had  over  half  of  the  acreage  devoted  to 
grain  sown  to  wheat.  The  two  exceptions,  York  and  Essex, 
had  respectively  almost  50  per  cent  and  about  45  per  cent. 
In  Grey,  Haldimand,  Halton,  and  Lincoln  counties,  wheat 
occupied  two-thirds  of  the  cereal  area.  The  predominance 
of  wheat  in  counties  in  the  heart  of  the  wheat  belt,  such  as 
Peel,  may  be  shown  in  another  way.  Wheat  each  year  oc- 
cupied about  one-third  of  the  cleared  land,  the  remainder 
being  in  coarse  grains,  peas,  root  crops,  naked  fallows, 
meadows,  and  pastures. It  was  with  justification  that  an 
investigator  (evidently  Thomas  C.  Keefer)  remarked,  **there 
is  probably  no  country  where  there  is  so  much  wheat  grown, 
in  proportion  to  the  population  and  the  area  under  cultivation, 
as  in  that  part  of  Canada  west  of  Kingston." 

The  wheat  farmers  of  Upper  Canada  exhibited  a  wide 
variation  in  the  methods  they  followed.  At  one  extreme 
were  those  who  practised  wheat  "skinning"  or  "mining" — a 
method  of  cultivation  which  had  exhausted  the  soil  of  certain 
parts  of  Upper  Canada  as  early  as  1820.  They  would  sow 
wheat  year  after  year  till  the  field  returned  scarcely  half  a 
crop.  Then  they  would  seed  it  down,  allow  it  to  recuperate 
for  a  few  seasons,  break  it  up,  and  again  sow  wheat.  They 


^UTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  353. 

i2Andrews,  "Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  British 
North  American  Colonies"  {House  Executive  Document,  32nd  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  1852-3,  No.  136,  p.  408). 

i^Howison,  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  p.  146;  Talbot,  Five  Years* 
Residence,  vol.  i,  p.  158. 
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kept  little  livestock,  and  what  they  did  have  ran  in  the 
woods;  but  even  when  they  had  manure  available  in  the 
barnyard,  and  their  fields  were  manifestly  becoming  worn 
out,  they  often  neglected  it.  Visitors  who  were  versed  in 
British  agricultural  theories  and  practices  were  scandalized 
by  the  wastage  of  manure  and  the  slipshod  ways  of  tillage 
they  observed  throughout  the  province.  They  condemned  the 
agriculture  on  pioneer  clearances  and  old  farms  alike.  In 
the  latter  case  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  their  criticism ; 
but  in  the  former  they  were  prone  to  overlook  the  essential 
point  that  on  newly  cleared  land  better  tillage  and  heavier 
fertilizing  would  not  have  added  sufficiently  to  the  product 
of  the  soil  to  justify  their  use.  In  other  words,  when  land 
was  cheap  and  labour  dear,  "poor"  farming  was  the  most 
profitable  kind. 

In  contrast  with  the  ''wheat  miners,"  there  were  men  on 
many  of  the  old  cleared  farms  in  the  Niagara  peninsula,  along 
the  Bay  of  Quinte,  north  of  Lake  Ontario,  along  Yonge  Street, 
and  elsewhere  who  prided  themselves  on  being  efficient  farm- 
ers. While  it  was  doubtless  true  that  they  lacked  a  regular 
system  of  rotation  in  the  English  sense,  they  usually  ob- 
served a  few  principles,  the  most  important  of  which  was  to 
avoid  two  successive  crops  of  any  one  kind  of  grain  on  the 
same  land,  and  they  had  a  rather  common  cropping  routine. 
About  1850  in  Peel,  York,  Ontario,  Simcoe,  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward counties  specifically  it  was  substantially  as  follows:  in 
the  spring  of  the  first  year  the  meadow  or  pasture  was  broken 
up  and  a  crop  of  spring  grain  (usually  peas)  obtained  or 
the  field  was  summer  fallowed ;  the  second  year  a  crop  of  fall 
wheat  (or  spring  wheat)  was  obtained;  the  third  year  a  crop 
of  spring  grain  (usually  oats  but  sometimes  peas  or  barley) 
was  obtained  or  the  field  was  summer  fallowed  if  the  land  was 
very  foul;  the  fourth  year,  if  the  crop  of  the  third  year  was 
peas,  or  if  the  field  was  summer  fallowed,  a  crop  of  fall  wheat 
(or  spring  wheat)  was  obtained  and  the  field  seeded  down — 


i^Thus  John  Lynch  wrote  of  Simcoe  County:  "I  have  not  known 
any  farmer  to  carry  out  a  regular  rotation  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time,  although  I  have  known  many  who  have  commenced  on  various 
systems,  but  abandoned  them  before  the  cycle  was  completed,  and 
commen(^ed  new  rotations  which  were  terminated  in  a  similar  manner" 
(JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  34). 
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otherwise  a  crop  of  oats  or  barley  or  sometimes  even  fall  or 
spring  wheat  was  obtained  and  the  field  seeded  down.  The  field 
remained  in  meadow  or  pasture  for  four  or  five  years,  after 
which  the  process  was  repeated.  ^-"^ 

In  his  prize  essay  on  Peel  County,  John  Lynch  described 
the  procedure  followed  by  the  farmers  of  the  Toronto  region 
at  the  point  in  their  rotation  where  they  sowed  their  fall 
wheat. 

The  most  general  practice  among  the  farmers  of  this  section  is,  to 
have  rather  more  than  one-third  of  their  cultivated  land  in  wheat — 
the  most  of  it  sown  on  prepared  fallow  ground,  and  the  remainder  after 
pease,  barley  or  oats — rather  less  than  one-third  being  fallow,  leaving 
about  one-third  for  summer  grain,  vegetables  and  grass.  When  land 
growing  spring  grain  is  partially  exhausted,  or  becomes  foul  with  weeds 
or  grass,  it  is  fallowed  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  it,  and  manured  for 
the  purpose  of  renovating  it;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  fallow  ground 
will  necessarily  be  that  which  succeeds  fall  wheat  of  the  previous 
year.  .  .  .  The  operation  of  fallowing  is  generally  three  ploughings  with 
intermediate  harrowings  to  break  the  clods  and  level  the  ground.  The 
manure  of  the  barn-yard  (except  what  may  be  required  for  potatos, 
other  root  crops  and  gardens)  is  spread  upon  the  most  needy  parts  of  the 
fallow,  just  before  the  second,  or  sometimes  the  third  ploughing, — and 
t)loughed  under.  The  last  ploughing  leaves  the  land  in  ridges  of  from 
nine  to  fifteen  feet  wide,  according  to  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the 
soil,  on  which  the  seed  is  sown  and  harrowed  in;  after  which  the  fur- 
rows between  the  ridges  are  ploughed  out,  cross-furrows  made  where 
they  may  be  necessary,  and  the  junctions  of  all  the  furrows  and  drains 
carefully  cleared  out  with  a  shovel,  so  that  no  water  shall  stand  in  any 
part  of  the  field.  16 

The  naked  summer  fallow,  ploughed  lengthwise,  then 
crosswise,  and  again  lengthwise,  and  harrowed  between  the 
ploughings,  was  an  integral  part  of  Upper  Canada  wheat- 
farming  down  to  1850,  as  it  was  in  the  wheat-growing  sec- 
tions of  New  York  and  Ohio  till  about  the  same  date.i^  It 
had  become  well  established  in  the  province  by  about  1830, 

^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  329,  358-60,  430,  437-8;  JTBAUC  1856-7, 
p.  50.  Even  rotations  as  variable  as  those  outlined  were  much  too 
elaborate  for  many  farmers,  who,  according  to  Lynch,  did  "regularly 
pursue  that  exhausting  rotation,  fallow  and  wheat — fallow  and  wheat" 
{JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  34). 

^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  347-8. 

I'^Cf.  Bidwell  and  Falconer,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Northern 
United  States,  pp.  263,  325,  328. 
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possibly  owing  mainly  to  the  influence  of  British  immigrants, 
for  it  was  common  among  those  in  the  Montreal  region  at  the 
close  of  the  War  of  1812.  Because  the  farmer  obtained 
only  one  crop  every  two  years  from  the  land,  the  naked 
summer  fallow  was  often  condemned  as  a  waste  of  a  large 
part  of  the  farm ;  but  it  cleared  the  land  of  thistles  and  other 
weeds,  made  a  better  seed-bed,  and  was  often  followed  by  a 
much  better  harvest  than  could  be  obtained  after  a  smother- 
ing crop  such  as  buckwheat,  which  had  no  market  anyway. 
No  wonder  the  honest  Upper  Canadian  farmer  kept  on  with 
it  when,  as  one  of  them  remarked,  "he  saw  that  our  most  suc- 
cessful growers  of  fall  wheat  put  most  dependence  on  their 
summer  fallows.^^o 

On  the  whole,  a  rotation  emphasizing  the  naked  fallow 
was  approved  by  observers  familiar  with  the  agricultural 
problems  of  that  day.  Lynch  for  example  wrote  very  sensibly 
that 

This  system  has  certainly  succeeded  better  than  any  other  that  has 
come  under  my  observation;  this  observation,  however,  being  mostly 
confined  to  strong  rich  lands  but  lately  reclaimed  from  the  forest.  On 
such  lands,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  plan  for  the  present  time,  or  the  plan 
which  will  give  the  greatest  and  most  speedy  return.  And  it  is  certainly 
not  strange  that  the  farmer  should  hesitate  before  giving  up  a  system 
by  which  he  is  rapidly  becoming  rich,  for  some  other  plan  which  has 
got  to  be  tried,  and  of  which  he  is  only  certain  that  it  will  not  make 
him  so  good  a  return  for  his  outlay.  21 

But  there  were  many  farmers  who  were  convinced  that 
the  summer  fallow  was  wasteful,  and  who  eliminated  it  from 
their  rotations.  About  1825  there  were  a  few  who  ploughed 
down  clover  or  buckwheat  to  prepare  the  land  for  wheat,  and 
the  practice  had  become  not  uncommon  by  1850.    Others,  as 

i^Grece,  Facts  and  Observations,  pp.  95,  101,  106;  York  Colonial 
Advocate,  Sept.  26,  1833;  Duncumb,  British  Emigrant's  Advocate, 
pp.  194-5;  Strickland,  Twenty-Seven  Years  in  Canada  West,  vol.  I,  pp. 
32-3.  There  was  very  little  summer  fallowing  in  the  British  sense  in 
the  continental  colonies  before  the  American  Revolution  (American 
Husbandry,  ed.  by  Carman,  pp.  40,  113). 

i->It  is  said  that  Canada  thistles  were  introduced  into  Upper  Canada 
by  the  men  who  worked  on  the  bateaux.  They  filled  their  mattresses 
with  fresh  straw  at  Montreal,  and  emptied  it  out,  thistles  and  all,  at 
their  destination  (Haight,  Country  Life  in  Canada,  p.  244). 

'^^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Aug.,  1854,  p.  226. 

^UTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  199. 
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already  shown,  used  a  system  in  which  fall  wheat  was  sown 
on  pea  stubble,  but  this,  though  it  steadily  gained  in  import- 
ance, was  not  till  almost  1850  a  serious  rival  of  the  naked 
fallow.  2  2 

In  the  more  progressive  wheat-growing  districts,  the 
manure  available  was  usually  all  applied  to  the  summer 
fallow.  Other  fertilizers  were,  on  the  whole,  little  used.  A 
few  farmers,  who  could  resist  the  temptation  to  make  potash, 
sometimes  applied  unleached  ashes  to  their  land.  2  ^  Gypsum, 
a  soil  ameliorant  rather  than  a  fertilizer,  came  into  use  about 
1820  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Grand  River,  though  not 
in  large  amounts  at  first,  as  the  farmers  had  to  quarry  it 
themselves,  and  in  the  absence  of  mills  for  grinding  it,  had  to 
pulverize  it  with  hammers.  In  the  Bay  of  Quinte  region,  it 
was  easily  obtained  from  Oswego.  Elsewhere  in  the  province, 
the  expense  of  transportation  prohibited  its  employment.  In 
the  two  districts  named,  the  better  farmers  applied  it  to 
clover,  in  preparation  for  a  later  wheat  crop,  especially  on 
sandy  soils.  2  4 

Down  to  about  1830,  the  occupant  of  an  old  cleared  farm 
had  the  same  limited  assortment  of  implements  as  the  back- 
woodsman, with  the  addition  of  a  plough,  a  waggon,  and  a 
grain  cradle.  25  After  this  date,  in  common  with  his  Ameri- 
can contemporaries,  he  acquired  many  others.    Some  of  these 

22Pickering,  Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  p.  65;  Dunlop, 
Statistical  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  p.  77 ;  Canadian  Agri- 
culturist, Jan.,  1850,  p.  31;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  219,  358-9.  Probably 
because  they  did  not  have  a  rotation  involving  peas,  the  v^^heat  farmers 
of  central  Ohio  seem  to  have  ploughed  down  clover  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  those  of  Upper  Canada  (Hildreth,  "Ten  Days  in  Ohio," 
American  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  xxvi,  1834,  pp.  232-3). 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Jan.,  1850,  p.  7;  ibid.,  Dec,  1854,  p.  375. 

24Howison,  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  pp.  145-6;  Smith,  Canada, 
Past,  Present,  and  Future,  vol.  I,  pp.  239-40;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  430, 
448-9;  Report  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission,  vol.  v,  App. 
N,  p.  28. 

25The  grain  cradle  was  a  comparatively  new  implement  in  North 
America.  While  it  was  used  in  Elizabethan  England  for  reaping  barley, 
and  may  have  been  so  used  in  New  England  in  the  Colonial  period, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  come  into  general  use  in  the  United  States 
till  after  the  American  Revolution  (Walcott,  "Husbandry  in  Colonial 
New  England,"  New  England  Quarterly,  vol.  ix,  1936,  p.  235;  Gray  and 
Thompson,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Southern  United  States, 
vol.  I,  p.  170). 
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were  more  novel  than  useful,  but  gradually  reasonably  satis- 
factory models  were  evolved.  The  result  was  that  by  1850 
the  farmer  was  able  to  cultivate  more  land  than  he  had  done  a 
generation  earlier,  and  to  do  it  with  less  labour  on  his  part. 

Among  the  first  implements  to  be  improved  was  the 
plough.  Nevertheless,  the  ploughs  in  use  even  in  the 
eighteen-forties  were,  by  modern  standards,  most  unsatis- 
factory. Crude  home-made  ones  were  not  uncommon.  These 
had  a  beam  made  from  a  crooked  oak,  a  mould-board  split 
out  of  a  crooked  maple,  and  a  straight  pole  for  a  handle. 
Such  an  implement,  with  an  L-shaped  piece  of  iron  going 
through  the  beam  for  a  coulter,  was  usually  known  as  a 
Loyalist  Plough,  because  it  resembled  those  made  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  province.  Others  were  modifications  of 
the  '*bar-share"  or  '*hog-plough"  introduced  from  the  United 
States  about  1808,  a  kind  differing  from  the  Loyalist  Plough 
only  in  that  it  had  a  bar  of  iron  about  two  feet  long  fastened 
to  the  front  of  the  mould-board,  with  a  broad  share  welded  to 
it.  Still  others  were  copied  more  or  less  faithfully  from 
American  cast-iron  ploughs,  introduced  after  about  1815. 
These  had  the  mould-board  and  share  cast  in  one  piece.  A 
few  were  Scotch  swing  or  wheelless  ploughs,  some  of  them 
being  imported,  and  the  rest  made  in  the  province.  Many 
of  the  latter,  as  in  the  country  between  Kingston  and  Cobourg, 
where  they  were  favourites,  were  still  manufactured  with 
wooden  mould-boards  as  late  as  1849.^6  There  was  no  uni- 
formity. The  ploughs,  it  was  remarked,  embraced  "all  of 
the  most  improved  English  and  Scottish  patterns,  with  an 
almost  endless  number  of  mongrels.  .  .  .  Almost  every  county, 
and  sometimes  even  township,  has  a  plow  in  general  use,  em- 
bodying distinct  features  from  those  in  adjoining  counties 
and  townships." 2 7  At  a  ploughing  match  in  connection  with 
the  provincial  exhibition  at  Kingston  in  1849,  all  the  ploughs 
belonged  to  three  classes.  Most  of  the  competitors  used  a 
"Yankee-Canadian"  plough,  with  a  cast-iron  mould-board  and 
share,  and  handles  much  longer  than  were  customary  in  the 
United  States;  two  or  three  used  Scotch  swing  ploughs;  and 

-^'Canadian  Agriculturist,  Nov.  1,  1849,  p.  286;  ibid.,  Jan.,  1850, 
p.  9;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  81,  220;  Hind,  et  ah,  Eighty  Years'  Progress,  p. 
40;  Ccmada  Farmer,  Jan.  15,  1874,  p.  37. 

'^'^ Cultivator,  Dec,  1852,  p.  400. 
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one  used  a  Loyalist  Plough.  This,  said  the  reporter,  "did  as 
well  as  any  of  the  others,"  for  the  exhibition  of  ploughing 
was  "a  sorry  one,"  "very  crooked  and  careless." ^  8 

After  ploughing,  the  farmer  prepared  the  seed-bed  with  a 
heavy  drag  or  a  harrow.  The  harrow  was  greatly  improved 
towards  1850.  A  Guelph  essayist  stated  in  1852  that  "the 
great  clumsy  and  almost  useless  things,  to  which  nothing 
less  than  a  yoke  of  bulls  ought  ever  to  have  been  hitched,  are 
fast  giving  place  to  light,  lively  working  and  effective  im- 
plements." In  addition  to  the  harrow,  a  "cultivator"  or 
"grubber"  or  "scrabbler"  came  to  be  employed  in  the  late 
eighteen-forties,  especially  in  working  fallows.  This  was 
essentially  a  small,  heavy  harrow  with  plough  handles  attach- 
ed to  it.  A  letter  from  Waterloo  County  in  1851  says  that 
the  cultivator  used  there  was  "the  common  triangular  im- 
plement, (with  the  steel  teeth  imported  from  the  United 
States,)  and  which  has  been  pretty  extensively  introduced 
in  this  section  of  country,  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years." 3^  The  farmer  sowed  his  grain  broadcast,  as  in 
biblical  times,  and  harrowed  it  in.  The  grain-drills  intro- 
duced before  1850  were  a  disappointment  to  those  who  ex- 
perimented with  them.  31  Wooden  rollers  were  in  use  in  1851 
for  smoothing  the  autumn-sown  wheat  field  in  the  spring, 
and  probably  had  been  for  some  time,  though  certainly  not  to 
any  extent. 

Harvesting  the  crop  was  a  bugbear  to  the  farmer.  The 
work  was  arduous,  and  labourers  were  much  more  difficult 
to  obtain  than  at  any  other  season.  Moreover,  even  the  best 
cradlers  seldom  exceeded  two  acres  a  day,  and  perhaps  an 
acre  and  a  half  would  be  a  good  average.  An  Englishman 
who  visited  his  brother's  farm  situated  on  the  road  between 
Dundas  and  Guelph,  thus  described  a  typical  harvest  scene: 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Oct.  10,  1849,  p.  255. 
^VTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  220. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  March,  1851,  p.  55.  For  a  cut,  see  Bidwell 
and  Falconer,  History  of  Agrictdture  in  the  Northern  United  States, 
p.  211. 

^iJTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  228. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Oct.,  1851,  p.  232. 

33pickering,  Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  p.  89;  Logan,  Notes  of  a 
Journey,  p.  48. 
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The  wheat  being  ripe,  he  commenced  cutting  on  the  24th  August, 
when  two  of  his  neighbours  came  with  cradles.  We  all  turned  out  at 
six  o'clock,  A.M.,  there  being  three  cradlers  and  three  binders.  My  brother 
and  I  undertook  to  put  up  the  corn  into  stooks.  My  brother's  two 
bondmen,  one  of  whom  was  an  Englishman,  could  not  keep  up  with  their 
cradlers,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  assist  them  in  binding;  but  the  other 
binder,  being  more  active,  and  having  been  several  years  in  Canada, 
kept  pace  with  his  cradler.  The  large  thistles,  some  of  them  seven  feet 
high,  caused  us  great  annoyance.  We  went  home  to  breakfast  at  eight, 
returned  in  an  hour,  worked  until  one,  when  we  had  dinner,  resumed 
our  labour  at  two,  and  continued  until  six.  It  is  customary  to  give  to 
every  two  men  a  bottle  of  whisky  to  mix  with  the  water.  .  .  .  The  three 
cradlers  cut  five  acres  daily,  so  that  the  eighteen  acres  of  wheat  were 
all  reaped  in  less  than  four  days.  Much  corn  is  wasted,  both  because 
the  cradler  scatters  it  about  too  much,  and  because  the  binder  is  too 
much  hurried  to  keep  up  with  him.  What  is  left  in  the  field,  however, 
is  used  for  fattening  pigs.  3  4 

It  was  natural  that  wheat  growers  should  buy  reapers 
as  soon  as  the  high  price  of  wheat  and  labour  made  their  use 
economical.  In  1833  and  1834  reaping  machines  were  patent- 
ed in  the  United  States  by  Obed  Hussey  and  Cyrus  McCormick 
respectively.  The  first  reaper  used  in  Upper  Canada  was  one 
of  the  Hussey  variety,  which  was  imported  into  the  Cobourg 
region  in  1843.  Others  were  brought  into  the  same  district 
in  the  two  years  following.  Reapers  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  around  Toronto  till  the  harvest  of  1846.  The  first 
McCormick  reapers  at  Cobourg — evidently  the  first  in  Upper 
Canada — were  used  in  1847.^^ 

These  early  McCormick  and  Hussey  machines  were  both 
capable  of  reaping  ten  or  fifteen  acres  a  day.^^  The  Hussey 
machine  left  the  grain  behind  it,  so  that  it  had  to  be  bound 
before  the  reaper  went  around  again.  It  thus  required  eleven 
men  to  operate  it,  one  driving  the  horses,  one  raking  off  the 
sheaves  from  the  platform,  and  nine  binding  them.  The 
McCormick  threw  the  grain  outside  the  track,  so  that  it  was 


34Logan,  Notes  of  a  Journey,  pp.  48-9. 

^^British  American  Cultivator,  April,  1847,  p.  115;  Canadian  Agri- 
culturist, Aug.  16,  1862,  p.  490.  For  cuts  of  these  early  Hussey  and 
McCormick  reapers,  see  Bidwell  and  Falconer,  History  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Northern  United  States,  pp.  286,  289. 

'•^^'British  American  Cultivator,  Feb.,  1874,  p.  38. 
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possible  to  cut  down  a  whole  field  without  binding  a  sheaf. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  early  McCormick  was  condemned  for 
its  flimsiness  of  construction.  As  a  result,  a  prominent  farm- 
er near  Port  Hope  explained  that  "within  three  miles  of  my 
residence,  three  or  four  of  the  McCormick  machines  have  been 
tried  for  two  or  three  years  and  abandoned,  and  the  owners 
are  now  using  the  Hussey's  machine  to  their  complete  satis- 
faction." ^  7  The  explanation  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
McCormick  reapers  imported  from  the  United  States  were 
of  models  already  obsolete  in  that  country, 

These  early  reapers  were  intended  to  be  used  for  cutting 
both  grain  and  hay.  On  the  whole,  they  were  negligible 
factors  in  harvesting  and  haying  operations  down  to  mid- 
century.  They  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  much  less  signi- 
ficance than  the  revolving  hayrake,  which  was  simply  a 
scantling  with  teeth  on  both  sides,  with  handles  for  the 
operator  and  traces  or  a  shaft  for  a  horse.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  the  United  States  about  1840,  and  within  ten 
years  became  very  popular. 

According  to  acceptable  estimates,  the  farmer  who  em- 
ployed little  help  outside  his  family  would  have,  on  the  aver- 
age, from  900  to  1,200  bushels  of  wheat.  Threshing  the 
crop  was  almost  as  laborious  as  harvesting  it,  though  there 
was  not  the  same  urgency.  Down  to  1830,  the  smaller 
farmers  threshed  with  the  flail.  On  a  cold  day,  when  the 
work  went  best,  an  experienced  man  could  thresh  from  eight 
to  sixteen  bushels,  the  amount  depending  on  the  kind  of 
grain.  41  Among  the  larger  farmers,  wheat  was  often  trod- 
den out  by  horses  or  oxen,  a  method  which  left  it  so  dirty 
that  it  was  more  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  distiller  than  of 


^"^Canadian  Agriculturist,  March,  1852,  p.  80. 

38Hutchinson,  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick,  vol.  I,  p.  325. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  June  1852,  p.  163;  ibid.,  Aug.  16,  1862, 
p.  490;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  221,  330,  431.  For  a  cut  see  Bidwell  and  Fal- 
coner, History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Northern  United  States,  p.  214. 

^opickering.  Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  p.  113;  Hallowell  Free  Press, 
Sept.  30,  1833.  A  good  average  crop  would  run  from  twenty-two  to 
twenty-five  bushels  of  fall  wheat  to  the  acre  (Pickering,  p.  114;  Talbot, 
Five  Years'  Residence,  vol.  I,  p.  300). 

41  Cf.  Brewer,  "Report  on  the  Cereal  Production  of  the  United 
States,"  p.  140. 
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the  miller.  4  2  This  means  of  threshing,  as  practised  by  the 
farmers  of  Markham  Township,  was  thus  described:  ''They 
thresh  with  oxen  or  horses,  by  laying  the  barn  floor  all  over 
with  sheaves,  then  get  the  horses  or  oxen  into  the  barn,  shut 
the  door  and  make  them  walk  around  amongst  the  untied 
sheaves,  when  it  will  be  to  their  belly,  until  the  animals  are 
quite  fatigued,  then  let  them  stand  until  they  turn  it  over 
and  throw  it  up  slack  again,  and  continue  to  drive  them  until 
it  is  threshed."43 

In  1826  Pickering  reported  that  "there  are  no  thrashing 
machines  in  the  western  part  of  the  province,  but  I  have 
heard  of  a  few  at  the  east." ^  4  This  was  doubtless  mere 
rumour,  for  as  far  as  can  be  definitely  ascertained,  the  first 
thresher  in  Upper  Canada  was  one  brought  from  the  State 
of  New  York  to  Northumberland  County  in  1832.4  5  Another 
appeared  in  Dundas  County  in  1834.  It  was  a  curiosity  in 
more  respects  than  one.  ''It  was  one  of  the  American  8  horse 
power  thrashers,  without  any  separator  whatever.  The 
whole  power  was  expended  in  turning  the  cylinder  of  2  feet 
diameter  at  an  enormous  velocity  of  1500  revolutions  in  a 
minute,  (the  maximum  speed  of  the  drum  3  feet  in  diameter, 
of  the  best  British  mill  is  400).  It  literally  devoured  the 
sheaves,  required  10  to  12  hands  to  attend  upon  it,  and  left 
the  barn  in  a  woeful  state  of  confusion.  If  kept  on  full  speed 
for  10  hours,  it  would  thrash  500  bushels  of  wheat." After 
about  1840,  this  kind  was  completely  superseded  by  the  much 
smaller  Pitt's  model  and  other  American  threshers  made  in 
imitation  of  it.  These  combined  a  fanning  mill  with  thresh- 
ing machinery,  and  were  driven  by  a  "revolving  platform" 


42pickering,  Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  p.  80.  The  Indians  had  a 
peculiar  method  of  threshing  wild  rice.  "They  take  it  to  their  camps, 
and  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  put  a  deer-skin  into  it,  then  so  pour 
the  rice  into  it;  boys  are  set  to  trampling  the  chaff  out  with  their  feet, 
after  which  they  fan  it,  and  it  is  then  prepared  for  use"  (Life  and 
Journals  of  Kah-Ke-Wa-Quo-Na-By,  p.  260). 

43Gibson,  "Conditions  in  York  County  a  Century  Ago"  (Ontario 
Historical  Society  Papers  and  Records,  vol.  xxrv,  1927,  p.  359). 

44pickering,  Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  p.  100. 

'^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Aug.  16,  1862,  p.  490. 

mhid.,  Sept.  1,  1860,  p.  442. 
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(or  treadmill)  horsepower. They  proved  so  popular  that 
it  was  asserted  in  1843  that  threshing  machines  had  come 
into  general  use  throughout  the  wheat-growing  sections  of 
Upper  Canada.  By  1850  it  could  be  written  that  "the 
THRESHING  MACHINE,  which  was  looked  upon  with  a 
good  deal  of  suspicion  a  few  years  ago  has  now  become  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  the  grain  grower.  The  sound  of  the  flail, 
that  simple  yet  efficient  instrument,  is  now  seldom  heard  in 
our  barns.  The  hum  of  the  iron  spiked  cylinder  has  taken 
its  place.  The  advantages  to  the  farmer  of  having  his  wheat 
threshed  out  at  once  and  often  immediately  after  harvest,  so 
that  he  may  sell  the  moment  the  price  suits  him,  outweigh 
every  other  consideration." ^  9 

The  Upper  Canada  farmers  were  as  much  interested  in 
obtaining  new  varieties  of  wheat  as  they  were  in  new  im- 
plements. 

Fall  wheat  was  the  favourite  of  millers  in  Canada  and  Great 
Britain,  as  it  made  a  whiter  and  better  flour  than  spring 
varieties.  As  it  therefore  brought  a  higher  price,  few  farm- 
ers whose  land  would  produce  it  thought  of  growing  anything 
else.  In  the  early  days  of  Upper  Canada,  red  wheat  (pos- 
sibly Red  Chaff,  a  smooth  red  winter  wheat)  was  sown.  In 
the  early  eighteen-thirties,  it  was  still  the  favourite  along 
the  Bay  of  Quinte,  but  farther  west  the  farmers  were  turning 
to  white  wheat,  which  brought  about  6d.  sl  bushel  more  when 
exported.  5  0    Upper  Canada  white  wheat,  according  to  the 

^Ubid.,  Sept.  1,  1860,  p.  442;  ibid.,  Aug.  16,  1862,  p.  490.  For  a  cut 
see  Bidwell  and  Falconer,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Northern  United 
States,  p.  298. 

^^British  American  Cultivator,  April,  1843,  p.  53.  About  the  same 
time  clover  hullers  or  "concaves"  appeared,  particularly  in  Prince 
Edward  County,  which  was  notable  among  Upper  Canadian  counties 
for  its  production  of  clover  seed  during  the  eighteen-forties  (JTBAUC 
1855-6,  pp.  229,  429,  431).  The  principle  of  the  concave  was  that  a 
shaft,  covered  with  tin  sheets  punched  full  of  holes,  was  rotated  inside 
a  cylinder  similarly  sheathed  with  tin.  They  were  dirty  to  operate, 
but  being  driven  by  horsepower  were  much  faster  than  threshing 
with  a  flail. 

'^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Sept.,  1850,  p.  199.  Still,  in  1855  spring 
grain  in  Bruce  County  was  "mostly  threshed  with  the  flail  or  with 
horses"  {JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  651). 

soMontreal  Canadian  Courant,  March  9,  1833;  Hallowell  Free  Press, 
Oct.  14,  1833.  For  full  descriptions  of  the  various  kinds  of  fall  wheats 
grown  in  the  northern  United  States   (and  Upper  Canada)   in  the 
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grain  merchants,  was  ''really  a  beautiful  grain."  Along 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  about  1830,  a  favourite  kind 
was  the  White  Flint.  A  little  later,  the  Hutchinson  or  Ken- 
tucky White  Bearded  enjoyed  popularity  there.  Soule's 
wheat,  or  Genesee  White  Flint,  was  imported  into  the  Peter- 
borough region  from  Rochester  in  1850,  though  it  may  well 
have  been  sown  elsewhere  before  this.  Within  a  dozen  years, 
it  had  ''become  the  most  valuable  variety,"  and  had  "almost 
driven  all  others  out  of  cultivation."  ^ 2 

There  were  other  factors  besides  market  demand  in  the 
introduction  of  these  new  wheats.  For  example,  the  Hessian 
fly  was  still  often  as  destructive  as  in  the  time  of  the  Loyal- 
ists. It  was  checked  by  better  husbandry,  and  by  late 
sowing  of  fall  wheat ;  but  in  Upper  Canada  the  latter  method 
was  attended  by  the  dangers  of  winter-killing  and  of  black 
stem  rust.^^  Hardy  and  early  maturing  varieties  of  grain, 
such  as  have  been  mentioned,  consequently  were  introduced 
from  the  United  States,  one  after  another,  partly  on  account 
of  some  peculiar  excellence  each  was  supposed  to  have,  but 
also  because  poor  cleaning  and  slovenly  cultivation  resulted 
in  a  constant  deterioration  of  those  already  grown. 

A  fundamental  disadvantage,  which  these  new  fall  wheats 
could  not  overcome,  was  that  the  only  really  favourable  parts 
of  the  province  for  fall  wheat  culture  were  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
region,  the  western  peninsula,  and  a  strip  along  Lake  Ontario 
— "a  belt  of  some  twelve  miles  broad,  which  skirts  the  lake 
from  Niagara  round  as  far  as  the  town  of  Cobourg."^^  It 
was  said  that,  along  the  Lake  Ontario  shore  east  of  Cobourg, 
and  in  the  country  north  and  west  of  the  town  and  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  inland,  the  fall  wheat  was  winter  killed  in 
three  years  out  of  four;  it  sometimes  suffered  from  black 


eighteen-forties  and  eighteen-fifties,  see  Klippart,  The  Wheat  Plant.  For 
a  briefer  description,  but  one  which  devotes  attention  to  spring  wheats 
also,  see  Emmons,  "Agriculture  of  New  York"  {Natural  History  of 
New  York,  vol.  il,  pp.  138-42). 

51  Montreal  Canadian  C  our  ant,  Dec.  24,  1833. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  March,  1851,  p.  61;  ibid.,  July  16,  1862, 
p.  421. 

^^Canadian  Agricultural  Reader,  p.  55. 
^^Hind,  Essay  on  Insects,  pp.  42-3,  60,  70. 
^•'•Johnston,  Notes  on  North  America,  vol.  i,  p.  271. 
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stem  rust;  and  it  did  not  do  well  on  low,  wet  lands. The 
farmers  throughout  these  regions,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
townships  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  accordingly  turned 
to  spring  wheat,  just  as  did  their  contemporaries  in  New 
York  and  New  England. 

Before  1850,  the  greatest  bane  of  the  Upper  Canada 
farmer,  whether  he  grew  fall  or  spring  wheat,  was  the  black 
stem  rust,  which  had  the  effect  of  shrivelling  the  grain,  and 
so  reducing  the  yield.  Rust  is  still  a  problem  wherever  wheat 
is  sown;  but  in  pioneer  Upper  Canada,  when  the  weather 
was  moist  and  warm,  it  did  untold  damage,  especially  on  new 
land  in  low,  damp  situations.  The  rust,  with  its  ''unexpected 
and  universal  attacks,"  was  particularly  destructive  in  1837, 
1839,  and  1842,  more  or  less  so  in  every  other  year  from 
1840  to  1846,  and  again  in  1849  and  1850.5  7 

Because  the  rust  attacked  the  wheat  towards  the  end  of 
the  growing  season,  the  farmers  thought  that  if  they  could 
obtain  varieties  which  would  mature  a  few  days  earlier  than 
those  they  had,  their  crops  would  be  ripe  before  the  rust 
"season"  commenced.  Consequently,  they  introduced  one 
kind  after  another,  gave  them  trials,  and  experimented  with 
them.  Though  their  search  was  based  on  a  scientific  fallacy 
(for  modern  rust  research  has  emphasized  the  development 
of  rust-resistant  varieties  rather  than  that  of  those  which 
are  merely  early  maturing),  they  found  a  few  varieties  which 
gave  promise  of  being  little  affected  by  rust,  and  one  which 
was  rust-resistant  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  first  variety  of  spring  wheat  to  attract  much  attention 
in  Upper  Canada  was  the  Mediterranean  or  Italian,  which 
was  brought  from  the  United  States  about  1830.  Though  it 
made  fairly  good  flour,  it  was  a  grave  disappointment  in  the 
backwoods  on  account  of  its  susceptibility  to  rust.^^  It  was 
replaced  by  Siberian,     which  was  also  imported  from  the 


^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  April,  1854,  p.  120;  ibid.,  June,  1854, 
p.  166;  ibid.,  Sept.,  1856,  p.  250. 

57Hind,  Essay  on  Insects,  pp.  42-3,  110;  Hind,  Eighty  Years* 
Progress,  p.  57. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Jan.  16,  1861,  p.  55. 

59" Siberian"  wheat  was  brought  from  England  to  New  Hampshire 
about  1780.  Fresh  importations  were  made  when  the  seed  showed  signs 
of  degenerating  (Patent  Office  Report,  Senate  Executive  Document, 
33rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1853-4,  No.  27,  pp.  128-9). 
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United  States.  In  1839  a  Peterborough  County  farmer  sowed 
some  which  he  had  received  as  a  gift.  John  Wade,  a  seed 
merchant  of  Port  Hope,  likewise  experimented  with  it  about 
the  same  time.  In  the  beginning  Siberian  yielded  well,  and 
as  it  seemed  comparatively  immune  to  rust,  it  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  growing  of  spring  wheat  north  of  Lake  Ontario 
throughout  the  early  eighteen-forties.  Wade  was  amazed  by 
its  rapidly  won  popularity. 

In  two  or  three  years  there  was  quite  a  rage  for  it;  and  although 
I  had  grown  it  for  two  years  or  more, — as  fall  wheat  could  be  grown 
on  the  front, — I  had  not  noticed  its  value,  and  was  quite  astonished  when 
I  found  the  demand  for  it  from  the  back  townships,  and  as  a  proof  of  its 
value  to  those  townships,  I  will  state  that  was  told  me  at  that  time 
by  a  gentleman,  one  of  the  most  extensive  wheat  buyers  at  that  time, 
in  Port  Hope,  and  who  for  years  had  bought  the  crops  from  the  best 
farmers  in  Cavan  and  Monaghan:  that  when  those  farmers  depended 
only  on  fall  wheat,  he  might  get  from  200  to  300  bushels  as  their  yearly 
produce;  but  after  this  description  of  spring  wheat  was  introduced, 
he  got  from  the  same  farms  from  800  to  1000  bushels  annually.  6  0 

In  1844  Siberian  was  being  sown  generally  throughout  Upper 
Canada,  but  after  a  few  more  years,  it  became  subject  to 
rust,  and  lost  its  popularity. 

Before  the  Siberian  failed,  several  other  kinds  were  intro- 
duced, including  the  Bald  Club,  the  Bearded  Club,  and  the 
Black  Sea,  with  the  Black  Sea  being  the  general  favourite. 
The  Black  Sea  matured  early  and  gave  a  high  yield,  but  it 
was  condemned  as  being  vulnerable  to  both  rust  and  midge.  ^2 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  spring  wheat  introduced  into  the 
province  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Red  Fife  was  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  this  variety 
was  identical  with  "Galician"  wheat,  which  is  still  grown 
about  three  hundred  miles  inland  from  Danzig.  This  is 
not  surprising,  for  there  were  many  varieties  of  spring 


^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  June,  1854,  p.  166.  Wade  credited  Siberian 
with  the  same  effects  in  the  tract  between  Port  Hope  and  Grafton 
(ibid.,  Sept.,  1856,  p.  250). 

^^'^British  American  Cultivator,  Aug.,  1844,  p.  113;  Canadian  Agri- 
culturist, June,  1854,  p.  166;  ibid.,  Jan.  16,  1861,  p.  55. 

^^British  American  Cultivator,  April,  1843,  p.  60;  Canadian  Agri- 
culturist, July  2,  1849,  pp.  171,  174;  ibid.,  Sept.,  1852,  p.  258;  ibid., 
July  16,  1862,  p.  422. 

«3Buller,  Essays  on  Wheat,  p.  209. 
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wheats  originating  in  northern  Europe  grown  in  Upper  Can- 
ada in  the  eighteen-forties.  It  was  remarked  in  1843,  for 
example,  that  a  number  of  farmers  near  Toronto  had  for  some 
years  been  sowing  more  or  less  "Dantzic  wheat." 

So  many  legends  have  arisen  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
famous  Red  Fife  wheat  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  reproduce 
at  length  the  earliest  available  printed  account  of  its  dis- 
covery and  development — one  which  antedates  by  about  twelve 
years  those  commonly  known,  It  is  a  letter  from  Henry 
Bawbell  of  Otonabee  (Peterborough  County),  Secretary  of 
the  Otonabee  and  Asphodel  Agricultural  Society,  to  the  editor 
of  the  Canadian  Agriculturist,  and  is  dated  October  12,  1849. 

Eight  years  ago  Mr.  David  Fife  having  a  friend  about  to  revisit 
Scotland,  requested  if  an  opportunity  occurred,  that  he  would  forward 
to  this  country  a  small  quantity  of  w^heat  from  some  of  the  northern 
ports  of  Europe.  On  landing  at  Glasgow  he  found  a  vessel  discharging  a 
cargo  from  Dantzic;  having  procured  a  portion,  he  sent  it  to  Mr.  Fife, 
who  sowed  it  the  spring  following,  and  it  came  up  various  kinds,  as 
might  be  expected,  and  the  whole  was  affected  by  rust,  except  this 
variety,  of  which  there  was  but  five  ears,  and  two  of  them  were  destroyed 
by  cattle,  yet  from  the  remaining  three  ears  he  raised  the  third  year 
half  a  bushel;  from  the  produce  of  this  he  supplied  some  of  his  friends 
with  a  few  bushels,  and  it  began  to  be  noted  for  not  rusting,  and  one 
person  had  twenty-eight  bushels  from  one  bushel  sown.  Next  year  the 
Agricultural  Society  introduced  the  Club  wheat  as  a  change  of  seed, 
which  being  sown  along  side  of  the  new  wheat  in  many  instances,  and 
the  former  being  rusted  so  as  to  be  worthless,  while  the  latter  was  not 
the  least  injured;  so  established  became  its  superiority  that  last  spring 
the  Agricultural  Society  thought  it  advisable  to  purchase  260  bushels 
to  distribute  amongst  its  members,  rather  than  it  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  township,  and  the  principal  holder  of  the  wheat  refusing  to  take 
less  than  two  dollars  a  bushel  for  it,  that  price  was  given  by  the  Society, 
and  many  bushels  were  sold  to  the  neighbouring  townships  at  the  same 
rate,  many  people  applying  for  it  in  vain. 

It  is  rather  a  late  kind  of  wheat,  being  8  or  10  days  behind  the  Club 
or  Siberian,  if  sown  at  the  same  time,  and  this  scorching  summer  has 
not  suited  it  so  well  on  dry  soils,  but  on  low  black  ash  swales  and  any 


^^British  American  Cultivator,  Aug.,  1843,  p.  117. 

65For  these  legends,  as  well  as  for  more  plausible  variants  of 
accepted  accounts,  see  Buller,  Essays  on  Wheat,  pp.  207-15.  The  well- 
known  narrative  of  George  Esson,  which  originally  appeared  in  The 
Country  Gentleman,  April  14,  1859,  p.  237,  is  reproduced  in  part  by 
Buller,  pp.  207-8. 
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similar  place,  not  too  wet  for  wheat  to  vegetate,  it  succeeds  well,  and 
its  bright  yellow  appearance  confirms  the  application  [appellation]  of 
''The  Golden  Grain"  so  often  applied  to  wheat,  though  perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  may  think  that  the  price  paid  for  it  gives  it  a  better  claim 
to  that  title.  6  6 

Till  1848  the  new  wheat  was  grown  only  in  Otonabee,  but 
in  1849  its  cultivation  spread  into  the  adjacent  townships, 
as  Bawbell  says.  So  much  seed  was  available  at  the  close 
of  1849  that  some  was  offered  for  general  sale  by  the  Otonabee 
and  Asphodel  Agricultural  Society.  Red  Fife  proved  such 
a  complete  success  in  the  nearby  counties  that  during  the 
harvest  of  1851  the  Township  of  Hamilton  Farmers'  Club  at 
Cobourg  resolved :  "That  the  Township  of  Hamilton  Farmers' 
Club  are  unanimous  in  recommending  the  'Fife  Spring  Wheat' 
for  cultivation,  as  regards  productivness,  flouring  qualities, 
perfect  freedom  from  rust,  and  easy  to  thrash,  it  is  out  of 
comparison  the  best  ever  introduced  in  this  District,  for  strong 
clays  or  low  lands." Under  the  name  of  Fife,  Scotch,  or 
Glasgow  wheat,  Red  Fife  thereafter  spread  rapidly  through- 
out Upper  Canada,  so  that  by  1860  it  had  almost  completely- 
superseded  other  varieties  of  spring  wheat.  Nor  was  its 
popularity  long  confined  to  Canada  West.  By  1855  it  was  well 
enough  known  in  New  York  to  draw  a  favourable  comment 
from  the  Albany  Cultivator ;  beginning  in  1858,  it  was  widely 
sown  in  Wisconsin;  and  by  1861  it  won  recognition  there,  and 
in  Minnesota  as  well,  as  the  best  available  variety  of  spring 
wheat, 

Red  Fife  was  the  first  truly  hard  spring  wheat  developed 
in  North  America,  and  ultimately  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  wheat-growing  prosperity  of  Manitoba  and  the  rest  of 
the  northwest.  A  Northumberland  County  contemporary  of 
David  Fife  declared  that  "its  most  marked  quality  is  its 


^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Nov.  1,  1849,  pp.  302-3. 
^Ubid.,  Nov.  1,  1849,  n.p.  (advt.) 

68Cobourg  Star,  Sept.  17,  1851,  quoted  in  Agricultural  Journal  and 
Transactions  of  the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society,  Dec,  1851, 
p.  372. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  March,  1859,  p.  50;  ibid.,  June  1,  1860, 
p.  245;  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Agricultural 
Association  of  Upper  Canada  for  1858-9,  p.  113. 

'^^Cultivator,  March,  1855,  p.  94;  ibid.,  Dec,  1860,  p.  370;  American 
Agriculturist,  vol.  XX,  1861,  p.  58;  ibid.,  vol.  xxi,  1862,  p.  46. 
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being  always  free  from  rust,  and  its  bearing  to  be  sown  so 
late  in  the  season  as  to  escape  the  fly  [wheat  midge]  in  great 
measure ;  it  is  a  bald  variety,  moderately  productive,  is  reckon- 
ed rather  hard  to  grind,  but  makes  a  good  flour."  And  in 
a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  John  Wade  expressed  the  sentiments 
of  all  his  farmer  friends  when  he  wrote:  "The  Fife,  the 
glorious  Fife,  I  call  it,  is  now  as  good  after  being  grown  7 
years  as  it  was  at  first,  without  the  least  sign  or  vestige  of 
failure  in  any  shape  except  from  Weevil  [wheat  midge] ;  and 
to  know  that  you  can  be  sure  of  a  crop  of  wheat  sown  as 
late  as  the  10th  of  June,  and  to  fill  and  ripen  without  a  speck 
of  rust,  and  yield  20  to  30  bushels  an  acre,  is  surely  a  de- 
sideratum. Why  sir,  ten  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered incredible."  7  2 

When  the  farmer  had  his  crop  harvested  and  threshed, 
he  could  sell  it  locally  or  else  team  it  to  a  distant  market. 
Almost  anywhere  in  the  interior,  he  could  dispose  of  his  wheat 
to  a  miller  or  a  store-keeper.  The  former  paid  only  in  flour, 
of  course;  and  in  times  of  depression,  or  in  remote  localities, 
the  latter  insisted  on  paying  partly  or  wholly  in  trade. ''^^  In 
a  few  of  the  larger  ports,  there  were  some  dealers  whose 
main  business  was  collecting  and  shipping  grain.  On  the 
return  of  an  export  demand  for  wheat  after  about  1825, 
these  dealers  did  ordinarily  pay  entirely  in  cash.'^^  Yet  on 
occasion  they  too  tried  to  take  advantage  of  the  farmer. 
Thus,  in  1833,  a  merchant  at  Hallowell  in  Prince  Edward 
County  advertised  that  he  would  pay  cash,  and  then  he  tried 
to  make  the  sellers  take  half  in  merchandise."^^  Again,  in  the 
same  year,  the  wheat  buyers  at  Belleville  made  an  agreement 
to  keep  down  prices,  and  if  one  of  them  had  not  broken  the 
combine  because  he  was  not  getting  his  share  of  business,  the 
farmers  would  have  received  Qd.  a  bushel  less  for  their  wheat 
than  they  eventually  did."^^ 


"^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  July  16,  1862,  p.  422. 
^mid.,  Sept.,  1856,  p.  250. 

''■^Howison,  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  p.  113;  Talbot,  Five  Years* 
Residence,  vol.  ii,  pp.  72-3,  181. 

74pickering,  Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  pp.  113,  150-1;  Hallowell 
Free  Press,  Jan.  8,  Jan.  22,  Feb.  5,  Nov.  25,  1833. 

'^^Hallowell  Free  Press,  Nov.  25,  1833. 

76/6m£.,  Oct.  14,  1833. 
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The  dealers  got  the  money  which  they  handed  over  to  the 
farmers  from  several  sources.  Sometimes  they  obtained  it  as 
an  advance  from  the  commercial  houses  of  Montreal 
sometimes  they  borrowed  it  at  the  local  bank  on  their  own 
collateral sometimes  they  had  it  supplied  them  by  mer- 
chant millers,  such  as  those  at  New  Edinburgh  and  Gan- 
anoque.  A  Hallowell  buyer  for  example,  "could  draw  out 
of  the  agency  of  the  Midland  District  Bank  in  the  Village  if  he 
chose  one  thousand  pounds  per  week  for  the  purchase  of 
wheat"  for  the  New  Edinburgh  mills. '^^ 

Because  these  merchants  were  often  engaged  in  retail 
activities  or  in  collecting  other  produce,  they  were  not  spe- 
cialists in  wheat-buying.  It  was  important  to  them  not  to 
offend  their  clients.  For  these  reasons,  they  made  little  dis- 
tinction in  price  between  clean,  dry  wheat  and  that  which  was 
weedy  or  smutty.  This  was  a  frequent  cause  of  complaint 
among  the  careful  farmers  till  the  eighteen-fifties.^^ 

Though  he  knew  he  might  be  victimized  by  the  dealer 
in  a  lakeshore  port,  the  farmer  could  count  on  getting  a  much 
better  price  from  him  than  from  the  crossroads  store-keeper. 
This  was  mostly  owing  to  the  cost  of  transportation.  Wheat 
was  worth  6d.  York  currency  more  a  bushel  at  Chatham,  for 
example,  than  at  London,  because  from  the  latter  point  there 
was  a  land  carriage  of  twenty-five  miles,  As  a  result  of 
this  condition  it  was  usual  for  farmers  to  draw  their  loads 
of  forty  bushels  or  so  of  wheat  from  Meaford  on  Georgian 

77Peter  McGill  to  W.  H.  Merritt,  Aug.  16,  1837,  Merritt  Papers, 
vol.  IV,  quoted  in  Creighton,  "Economic  Background  of  the  Rebellions," 
(Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  vol.  iii,  1937, 
p.  331).  The  Lower  Canada  houses  were  financed  in  turn  by  British 
grain  importers.  It  was  remarked  in  1831  that  several  cargoes  of 
wheat  from  the  St.  Lawrence  had  reached  Great  Britain  on  a  falling 
market,  and  that  there  would  be  considerable  losses  in  consequence. 
Then  it  was  added:  "Most  of  the  business  in  the  wheat  line  in  this 
country  was,  however,  done  on  commission,  and  the  effect  will  only 
be  felt  in  cases  where  houses  at  home  may  fail,  which  we  are  informed 
has  been  the  case  in  some  instances"  (Neilson's  Quebec  Gazette,  quoted 
in  Montreal  Canadian  Courant,  Oct.  29,  1831). 

'''^York  Colonial  Advocate,  July  7,  1831. 

'^mallowell  Free  Press,  Nov.  25,  1833. 

«^>William  Hutton  of  Belleville  to  his  brother,  June  26,  1834,  in 
British  Farmer's  Magazine,  April,  1835,  p.  115.  Cf.  Canadian  Agri- 
culturist, Dec,  1852,  p.  362. 

^1  Smith,  Canada,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  vol.  li,  p.  71. 
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Bay  to  Toronto,  a  distance  of  well  over  a  hundred  miles,  and 
from  the  London  area  through  Brantford  to  Hamilton.  ^2 
Teaming  commenced  as  soon  as  part  of  the  harvest  was 
threshed.  In  the  autumn  of  1830,  an  average  of  fifty  loads 
of  wheat  a  day  moved  over  the  roads  from  Brantford  to 
Hamilton. 8 3  But  the  highways  of  Upper  Canada  were  so 
bad  at  this  season  that  the  wiser  farmers  waited  for  frost 
and  snow.  Accordingly,  at  each  of  the  lake  ports  during  the 
winter,  a  daily  string  of  sleighs  perhaps  a  mile  long  could  be 
seen  waiting  to  unload, 

Though  many  of  them  were  no  more  than  creek  mouths, 
with  a  few  fiat  warehouses  beside  them,  these  lake  ports  were 
busy  places  in  the  spring.  Port  Stanley,  for  example,  by 
1850  shipped  annually  about  300,000  bushels  of  grain. « 5 
When  the  navigation  season  opened,  a  gang  of  men  trans- 
ferred the  barrels  and  bags  of  grain  from  the  warehouses 
to  small  schooners,  which  carried  them  down  the  lakes  to  the 
mills  at  Gananoque  and  elsewhere,  or  transhipped  them  at 
the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario  to  bateaux  or  Durham  boats  for 
carriage  to  Lower  Canada.  However,  at  least  as  late  as 
1826,  flour  and  wheat  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  were 
sent  to  Lower  Canada  on  scows  and  rafts,  which  were  "towed 
by  steam  boats  through  the  still  water  and  Lakes."  The 
common  method  of  shipment  in  bulk,  both  down  the  Great 


82Smith,  The  Pioneers  of  Old  Ontario,  p.  229;  Revelle,  History  of 
the  County  of  Brant,  vol.  i,  p.  181. 

s^Hamilton  Gore  Balance,  quoted  in  Montreal  Canadian  Courant, 
Oct.  20,  1830. 

^^British  American  Cultivator,  May,  1842,  p.  65. 

s^Smith,  Canada,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  vol.  I,  p.  93.  Navigable 
rivers  such  as  the  Thames  and  the  Grand  had  similar  ports. 

86About  1832  between  300  and  400  Durham  boats  and  between  600 
and  750  bateaux,  mostly  laden  with  wheat  and  flour,  passed  the  locks  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  above  Montreal,  on  their  way  from  Kingston  or 
Prescott  to  the  Lower  Canada  market  (Hind,  Eighty  Years'  Progress, 
p.  149).  The  size  of  the  schooners  on  the  lakes  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  five  of  them  which  passed  the  Burlington  Canal  early  in 
1829  had  on  board  a  total  of  1,900  bushels  of  wheat  and  about  550 
barrels  of  flour  (Gore  Gazette,  quoted  in  Montreal  Canadian  Courant, 
June  13,  1829). 

8'^Lt.  Col.  By  to  General  Mann,  Dec.  6,  1826,  in  Canadian  Archives 
Report  for  1890,  p.  78. 
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Lakes  and  across  the  Atlantic,  inevitably  involved  considerable 
losses  from  spoilage. 

Such  then  was  v^heat-farming  in  Upper  Canada  between 
1815  and  1850,  but  especially  in  the  period  beginning  about 
1830.  However,  the  wheat  farmer  was  the  typical  agricultur- 
ist really  only  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  province. 
In  the  eastern  part,  that  is,  the  Upper  Canada  portion  of 
the  Ottawa  Valley,  the  timber  trade  encouraged  a  different 
kind  of  agriculture.    To  this  we  now  turn. 


88"The  common  mode  of  shipping  wheat  or  other  grain  in  bulk,  is 
the  cause  of  injury.  .  .  .  The  emptying  of  loose  grain  into  barges  not 
over  dry;  spray  and  moisture  on  the  voyage  to  the  shipping  port; 
exposure  to  weather  while  being  shipped,  damp  lining-boards,  damp 
vessels,  damp  during  the  voyage;  and  then  again  exposed  in  a  lighter 
and  put  away  in  a  damp  warehouse,  or  in  a  low  situation  on  the  bank 
of  a  river ;  all  tend  to  the  destruction  even  of  the  finest  parcels  of  grain" 
(Brondgeest,  "Preservation  of  Food,"  Westminster  Review,  vol.  L,  1848-9, 
p.  147).  The  writer  was  president  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  and 
had  been  president  of  the  Hamilton  Board  of  Trade. 


CHAPTER  VII 


AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  OTTAWA  VALLEY  TO  1850 1 

IN"  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  lumbering  vied 
with  agriculture  as  the  most  important  industry  of  the 
Canadas.  Receiving  its  first  impetus  during  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  it  developed  rapidly  thereafter,  primarily  because 
the  preferential  duties  gave  colonial  timber  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  Baltic  product  in  the  British  market.  The 
export  lumber  trade  soon  divided  into  two  distinct 
branches.  In  the  first,  pines  were  cut,  squared,  and  shipped 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  they  were  sawn  into  boards 
and  finished  lumber  in  the  mills  of  the  British  importers. 
In  the  second,  Canadian  mills  cut  saw  logs  into  deals,  that 
is,  softwood  planks,  which  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain  for 
finishing.  The  deal  trade  flourished  near  the  mouths  of  rivers 
falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  local  water  power  was 
available  to  operate  the  mills,  and  slack-water  navigation  to 
carry  away  the  finished  material. 

Though  deals  were  manufactured  at  Hawkesbury  and 
elsewhere,  it  was  the  square  timber  trade  which  became 
typical  of  the  Ottawa  Valley.  During  the  time  it  flourished, 
it  had  striking  incidental  effects  on  the  economy  of  this  region. 
As  had  been  true  of  New  France  in  its  relation  to  the  fur 
trade,  the  tributary  area  not  concerned  directly  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  staple  was  concerned  in  it  indirectly.  Lumber- 
ing influenced  settlement  and  agriculture  so  markedly  that,  as 
a  recent  authority  declares,  "the  Ottawa  Valley  has  been  a 
region  in  itself,  with  its  own  character  and  its  own 
problems."^ 

Along  the  lower  shores  of  this  greatest  tributary  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  were  immense  stands  of  white  pine  mixed  with 


iLower,  Settlement  and  the  Forest  Frontier,  pp.  43-8.  The  term 
"Ottawa  Valley"  as  used  in  this  chapter  denotes,  in  addition  to  eastern 
Upper  Canada,  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  Ottawa-Huron  region, 
which  had  an  economic  affinity  with  it. 

^Ibid.,  p.  10.  Writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  remarked  this 
economic  peculiarity,  and  referred  to  the  Ottawa  Valley  variously 
as  the  Ottawa  Country,  Central  Canada,  and  even  Northern  Canada. 
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hardwood,  and  above  Chats  Lake,  vast  "Norway  Plains"  of 
red  pine  alone.  By  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  lumbermen 
were  sending  timber  to  Quebec  from  all  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Ottawa  and  from  such  easily  driven  tributaries  as  the 
Bonnechere.  When  they  succeeded  in  fully  overcoming 
the  natural  obstacles  in  the  main  river  and  its  affluents, 
as  they  began  to  do  about  1830  through  constructing  dams 
and  timber  slides,  they  were  able  to  expand  their  operations 
widely.  They  were  lumbering  near  the  head  of  the  Deep 
River,  a  section  of  the  Ottawa  about  150  miles  west  of  Bytown, 
by  1830 ;  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Temiskaming  in  1837  or  very 
shortly  afterwards ;  and  near  the  headwaters  of  all  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ottawa  by  1852.  ^  Expensive  improvements  and 
remote  pineries  meant  that  the  small-scale  lumbermen,  who  in 
the  early  days  spent  the  winters  in  taking  out  rafts  for  the 
Quebec  market,  were  nearly  all  superseded  by  1840  by  "opera- 
tors" with  extensive  limits  and  hundreds  of  lumberjacks  in 
their  employ.  Thus,  the  firm  of  the  "lumber  king"  John  Egan, 
the  largest  on  the  Ottawa  about  1850,  had  about  a  hundred 
shanties  and  did  an  annual  business  of  from  $800,000  to 
$1,000,000.4 

The  shanties  or  camps  of  such  magnates  were  distant, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  settled  districts.  To  them  the 
lumberjacks  went  in  the  autumn,  some  of  them  long  before 
the  first  snow.  They  spent  the  winter  in  cutting  and  squar- 
ing timber,  and  in  the  spring  they  went  down  the  river  with 
the  drive.  The  operator  had  to  furnish  everything  consumed 
by  the  men  and  by  the  horses  and  oxen.    As  early  as  1832 


^MacTaggart,  Three  Years  in  Canada,  vol.  i,  p.  241;  Sherriff,  "Topo- 
graphical Notices,"  {Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society 
of  Quebec,  vol.  Il,  1831,  pp.  255  fF.)  ;  Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Upper  Canada,  1839,  Appendix,  p.  95;  Journal  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Canada  181t.7,  App.  LL,  hereafter  cited  as  J  LAC;  Sessional 
Papers,  Canada,,  1852-3,  App.  MMMM.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited 
as  SPC. 

"^SPC  1852-3,  App.  MMMM.  For  descriptions  of  shantying  in  the 
period  between  1825  and  1850  see  MacTaggart,  Three  Years  in  Canada, 
vol.  I,  pp.  240  fF.;  Keefer,  Montreal  and  the  Ottawa,  pp.  55  fF.;  JLAC,  18Jf7, 
App.  LL.  For  a  description  of  Ottawa  Valley  shantying  in  the  eighteen- 
seventies,  see  Grant,  Picturesque  Canada,  vol.  i,  pp.  211-38.  For  a  good 
modern  description  of  nineteenth-century  lumbering,  see  Guillet,  Early 
Life  in  Upper  Canada,  pp.  232-51. 
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it  was  stated  that  the  lumbermen  operating  above  Chats  Lake 
required  at  least  2,000  sleigh-loads  of  supplies.  In  the  six- 
year  period  ending  in  1850,  John  Egan  &  Co.  employed 
annually  about  2,000  men  and  about  1,600  horses  and  oxen. 
The  men  consumed  about  6,000  barrels  of  pork  and  10,000 
barrels  of  flour  a  year,  and  the  horses  and  oxen  about  60,000 
bushels  of  oats  and  1,200  tons  of  hay.  In  the  winter  of 
1854-5,  the  same  firm  employed  3,800  lumberjacks,  200  oxen, 
and  1,700  horses  in  its  shanties,  as  well  as  400  double-teams 
of  horses  in  portaging,  and  the  provisions  and  fodder  it  had 
to  supply  increased  in  proportion.^ 

The  freighting  costs  on  everything  going  up  the  Ottawa 
and  its  tributaries  were  so  high  that  every  kind  of  produce 
raised  on  the  spot  bore  a  price  out  of  all  proportion  to  what 
could  be  obtained  in  the  older  settlements.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  lumbermen  paid  in  transport  charges  on  hay  drawn 
from  the  agricultural  districts  an  amount  equal  to  two  or 
three  times  its  original  cost.^  No  matter  what  it  might  cost, 
they  had  to  have  tame  hay,  for  it  was  exceptional  to  find  a 
horse  that  would  eat  the  wild  grasses  of  the  beaver  meadows. 
In  consequence,  their  shanties  or  "establishments"  usually 


^Evidence  of  T.  Davis,  in  Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Lower  Canada,  1832-3,  App.  x;  SPC  1852-3,  App.  MMMM.  A  by-product 
of  the  timber  trade  was  the  prevalence  of  lawlessness  along  the  Ottawa, 
especially  between  the  completion  of  the  Rideau  Canal  in  1832  and 
the  Rebellion  of  1837-8.  Many  of  the  Irish  labourers  laid  off  by  the 
canal  contractors  went  shantying,  and  carried  on  a  vendetta  with 
their  rivals  in  the  labour  market,  especially  the  French  Canadians. 
These  "Shiners"  were  responsible  for  much  violence,  including  murder, 
at  Bytown.  They  bullied  the  farmers  of  the  nearby  rural  areas,  and 
even  maltreated  their  livestock  (as  by  cropping  their  ears)  ;  and  in 
the  country  above  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  they  defied  the  law 
with  impunity.  Early  in  1837  Bytown  citizens  formed  a  special  con- 
stabulary to  deal  with  the  menace,  and  later  in  the  year  the  mobilization 
of  the  militia  put  at  government  disposal  a  force  which  could  be  turned 
against  the  Shiners.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  captured  and  tried, 
and  by  1841  the  reign  of  terror  ended.  In  the  meantime,  it  had  done 
much  to  hinder  the  agricultural  development  of  the  region  west  of 
Bytown  (Bytown  Gazette,  March  2,  16,  30,  April  6,  20,  Oct.  18,  1837; 
Perth  Ba.thurst  Courier,  Feb.  26,  1841;  Toronto  Globe,  Dec.  25,  1856; 
ibid.,  Feb.  27,  1857). 

^Keefer,  Montreal  and  the  Ottawa,  p.  69.  In  1847  the  freight  on  a 
barrel  of  pork  hauled  from  Bytown  to  the  limits  along  the  Amable  du 
Fond  River,  a  fork  of  the  Mattawan,  amounted  to  from  42s.  to  45s.,  and 
on  a  barrel  of  flour  to  30s.  (JLAC,  1847,  App.  LL). 
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included  a  farm  for  raising  vegetables  and  hay.  Such  farms 
had  the  additional  advantages  of  making  it  possible  to  have 
produce  on  hand  in  the  autumn  when  it  was  otherwise  difficult 
to  obtain  it,  and  of  giving  employment  to  the  lumbermen's 
permanent  employees  during  the  slack  season.  As  settle- 
ment advanced,  many  of  the  farms  were  sold,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  could  not  be  distinguished  from  ordinary 
ones.^  The  farm  of  John  Egan  &  Co.  on  the  York  Branch 
of  the  Madawaska  near  Bancroft  was  doubtless  more  system- 
atically managed  than  most,  but  it  will  do  as  an  example.  In 
1863,  after  eighteen  years  of  cultivation,  there  were  310  acres 
under  clearance.  The  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips  it  pro- 
duced were  valued  at  $2,870.  As  it  cost  $1,600  to  pay  and  feed 
the  men  and  teams  employed  on  the  farm,  the  net  profit  for 
the  year  was  $1,270.8 

As  the  production  of  these  farms  was  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  quantities  required  for  consumption, 
the  lumbermen  came  to  be  encouragers  of  settlement,  even 
in  the  most  out-of-the-way  places.  The  timber  operator  pre- 
ferred to  have  the  good  land  near  his  limits  settled,  because 
from  its  occupants  he  could  buy  hay,  oats,  peas,  and  potatoes 
cheaper  than  he  could  grow  them  in  his  establishment  or 
portage  them  from  the  "front"  up  the  Ottawa.  Moreover,  he 
was  assured  of  a  number  of  experienced  men,  horses,  and 
oxen  always  being  available  for  the  work  of  his  shanty.  The 
sheltered  cash  market  and  the  assurance  of  work  made  it 
profitable  in  turn  for  the  settler  to  go  into  the  back  country. 
At  a  time  when  the  prevailing  price  for  hay  delivered  in  the 
shanties  of  the  upper  Ottawa  was  about  £4  per  ton  (in  itself 
a  relatively  high  figure),  farmers  in  such  remote  localities  as 
the  headwaters  of  the  Madawaska  received  as  much  as  ilO.-^ 
Thus  it  happened  that  after  about  1820  squatters  began  to 
occupy  and  clear  lands  at  various  places  along  Chats  Lake 
and  above  it  on  the  Ottawa,  along  the  Madawaska,  Bonne- 
chere,  and  other  rivers,  and  along  the  shanty  roads  leading 
inland  from  all  of  them.    By  1838,  they  had  pushed  up  the 


"^Montreal  Gazette,  Feb.  5,  1831;  JLAC  18^9,  App.  PPPP;  SPC 
1852-3,  App.  MMMM. 
^SPC  186A,  No.  5. 
^JLAC  18^7,  App.  LL. 
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Bonnechere  Valley  to  points  well  within  the  *'red-pine 
country."  10 

Unfortunately,  settlement  such  as  this  had  its  dark  sides. 
While  prosperity  in  the  timber  trade  brought  in  its  wake 
a  spate  of  land  seekers,  a  depression  was  followed  by  a  pause 
or  even  a  recession  in  land  occupancy.  The  crisis  of  1847, 
to  give  one  example,  caused  many  of  the  timber  squatters 
above  Chats  Lake,  who  were  at  the  very  door  of  the  shanties, 
to  abandon  their  holdings  because  their  market  had  tempor- 
arily collapsed.il  Another  characteristic  trouble  was  that 
timber  squatters  seldom  selected  their  land  with  an  eye  to  its 
ultimate  agricultural  worth,  as  the  careful  farmers  in  the 
wheat-growing  sections  tried  to  do.  They  preferred  a  poor 
and  isolated  farm  near  a  lumber  camp  or  a  shanty  road  to 
a  better  one  farther  from  market.  They  might  indeed  get 
along  fairly  well  at  first,  because  the  lumbermen  paid  them 
high  prices  for  all  they  could  produce,  and  besides  hired  them 
and  their  teams  in  the  winter.  After  a  few  crops  of  grain, 
and  perhaps  several  of  hay,  the  thin  vegetable  mould  of  their 
sandy  clearances  would  be  exhausted.  About  the  same  time 
they  often  found  that  the  shanties  were  moving  away  from 
their  vicinity.  The  stranding  which  followed  settlement  of 
the  Norw^ay  Plains  of  the  Ottawa-Huron  region  in  the  late 
eighteen-fifties  was  more  widespread  than  that  of  the  earlier 
period,  but  it  was  not  different  in  character.  Occasionally 
lumbermen  would  excuse  themselves  of  responsibility  for 
this  stranding  by  charging  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
government  to  lure  settlers  into  the  backwoods  of  the  Ottawa 
Valley  by  laying  out  townships  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  "front."  It  should  therefore  be  pointed  out  that  before 
the  rich  lands  of  western  Upper  Canada  were  disposed  of,  the 
government  had  not  the  same  motives  for  opening  distant 
townships  as  in  the  eighteen-fifties,  and  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  by  mid-century,  surveys  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  lagged 
far  behind  settlement,  i  ^    A  third  problem  in  connection  with 

lOSherriff,  "Topographical  Notices,"  pp.  250,  252,  260,  265;  Montreal 
Gazette,  Dec.  27,  1831;  Bytown  Gazette,  quoted  in  Perth  Bathnrst 
Courier,  May  18,  1838. 

iiSPC  1857,  App.  52. 

i2Evidence  of  G.  Hamilton,  W.  Hamilton,  and  A.  Russell,  SPC 
185U-5,  App.  MM. 
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the  settlement  which  followed  lumbering  was  "timber  farm- 
ing." Beginning  in  1826,  when  Upper  Canada  land  regula- 
tions first  permitted  the  sale  of  lots  on  credit,  unscrupulous 
individuals  made  a  down  payment  to  the  government  on  their 
grants,  stripped  them  of  merchantable  timber,  and  abandoned 
them.  13  The  interests  of  such  "timber  pirates"  were  an- 
tagonistic to  those  of  the  lumbermen.  An  operator  might 
carefully  preserve  the  best  trees  in  a  limit  for  years,  and 
then  suddenly  find  that  the  lots  on  which  they  grew  had  been 
opened  to  location  by  the  Crown  Lands  Department,  usually 
at  the  request  of  squatters  with  an  eye  for  a  good  stand  of 
pine.  Worse,  when  the  lots  included  slides  and  other  im- 
provements, the  new  owners  were  able  to  charge  the  lumber- 
man tolls  for  the  use  of  works  he  had  himself  built,  Though 
the  lumbermen  were  friends  of  legitimate  settlement,  they 
protested  against  governmental  encouragement  of  the  fraudu- 
lent exploitation  of  their  pineries,  till  finally,  in  the  eighteen- 
fifties,  the  flagrant  abuses  in  the  colonization-roads  settlement 
system  brought  a  partial  remedy. 

The  cash  market  of  the  shanties  encouraged,  while  it  lasted, 
a  distinctive  type  of  farming  in  its  vicinity.  The  best  farm- 
ers there — those  who  stayed  on  their  land — naturally  con- 
centrated their  efforts  on  growing  hay  and  oats,  thinking 
themselves  additionally  fortunate  in  that  these  were  just  the 
products  most  easily  grown  in  the  initial  years  of  settlement. 
But  the  kind  of  farming  which  resulted  was  open  to  criticism. 
From  a  purely  agricultural  point  of  view  it  "meant  the  clear- 
ance off  the  farm  of  everything  most  likely  to  maintain  its 
productiveness;  of  a  gradual  drain  upon  and  reduction  of  the 
quality  of  the  land,  and  a  most  wretchedly  parsimonious  and 
improvident  method  of  keeping  stock."  However  exhaust- 
ing it  was,  it  was  temporarily  profitable,  and  may  be  justified 
wherever  it  formed  a  transitional  rather  than  a  permanent 
phase  of  farming. 

This  cannot  be  said  of  the  practice  of  those  near  the  shan- 
ties known  as  timber  squatters.  At  best  these  were  neither 


ispatterson,  Land  Settlement  in  Upper  Canada,  pp.  147,  170. 
i^Evidence  of  A.  Russell,  SPC  1851^-5,  App.  MM. 
Report   of  the   Ontario   Agricultural   Commission,   vol.  v,  App. 
R-1,  p.  14. 
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agriculturists  nor  lumbermen,  but  farmers  in  the  summer  and 
shantymen  in  the  winter.  At  first  they  combined  working 
throughout  the  winter  for  a  lumberman  very  profitably  with 
farming  in  the  summer.  Then,  as  the  shanties  constantly 
moved  farther  away,  they  were  longer  in  going  to  work  and 
returning,  even  if  they  did  not  take  part  in  the  spring  drive. 
If  they  engaged  in  lumbering  on  their  own  account,  as  they 
were  tempted  to  do,  they  had  no  time  to  devote  to  their  farms. 
All  of  them,  of  course,  made  very  slow  progress  in  their  clear- 
ing operations  in  the  few  months  they  were  not  employed 
in  the  camps. 

The  evils  of  the  attempt  to  combine  lumbering  and  agri- 
culture were  found  even  in  the  long-settled  parts  of  the 
Ottawa  Valley,  though  nowhere  did  they  prevail  to  such  an 
extent  as  in  New  Brunswick.  Glengarry  County  appar- 
ently suffered  more  than  any  other  part  of  eastern  Upper 
Canada  from  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  unite  lumbering 
on  the  Ottawa  or  its  tributaries  with  farming  at  home.  It 
was  once  remarked  that  '*if  the  farmers  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict [Glengarry,  Stormont,  and  Dundas  counties]  in  general, 
and  more  particularly  those  of  Highland  Scotch  descent, 
(who  perhaps  are  the  most  numerous  class)  would  pay  but  a 
little  more  attention  to  agriculture,  and  a  proportionately  less 
attention  to  the  speculative  undertakings  of  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, many  a  good  farm  would  be  released  from  the  death 
grasp  of  a  mortgage."!^  Similar  criticisms  were  made  of 
many  of  the  farmers  in  Prescott  and  Russell  counties  till  the 
eighteen-fif  ties.  ^  ^ 

It  was  possible  for  the  ordinary  farmer,  especially  if  he 
lived  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Ottawa  Valley,  to  profit  from 
the  timber  trade  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  first  was  by  work- 
ing as  a  teamster  in  the  shanties,  or  by  "portaging" — that  is, 
freighting  in  supplies — for  some  operator.    If  he  did  either. 


I'^Sherriff,  "Topographical  Notices,"  p.  250;  Montreal  Gazette,  Dec. 
27,  1831;  Perth  Bathurst  Courier,  March  12,  1841;  JLAC  18A9,  App.  BB. 

I'^Cf.  Lower,  Settlement  and  the  Forest  Frontier,  pp.  31  ff. 

i^Cornwall  Observer,  quoted  in  Montreal  Transcript,  Sept.  5,  1843. 
For  this  condition  in  the  same  region  at  an  earlier  period  see  Report 
on  Provincial  Progress,  Oct.  30,  1830,  Q354,  p.  304. 

i^Thomas,  History  of  the  Counties  of  Argenteuil,  Quebec,  and  Pres- 
cott, Ontario,  pp.  631,  639,  647. 
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he  made  money  when  there  was  nothing  to  do  on  the  farm 
except  the  chores;  and  he  got  employment  for  his  horses 
when  they  would  otherwise  be  idle,  and  had  them  in  good 
condition  for  the  spring  cultivating  besides.  Every  autumn, 
therefore,  there  was  an  exodus  of  farmers,  hired  men,  and 
farmers'  sons  from  the  older  settlements  to  portage  up  the 
Bonnechere  or  the  Madawaska,  or  Lower  Canada  rivers  such 
as  the  Coulonge,  a  practice  which  continued  till  recent  times. 
The  other  way  of  benefiting  from  the  timber  trade  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  farms  of  the  lumbermen  and  of  the 
settlers  adjacent  to  the  shanties  could  not  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  lumberjacks  and  their  livestock.  Shanty  demand 
was  so  great  that  flour,  pork,  hay,  and  oats  had  to  be  imported. 
The  mess  pork  which  was  used  came  largely  from  Cincinnati, 
and  the  flour  from  western  Upper  Canada  or  lake  states  such 
as  Ohio.  In  either  case  they  were  imported  by  way  of 
Montreal  or  the  Rideau  Canal.  Hay  and  oats  were  too  bulky 
to  be  brought  such  distances.  This  factor,  added  to  a  geo- 
graphical one,  gave  the  farmers  of  the  lower  Ottawa  Valley 
a  virtual  monopoly  in  these  two  products. 

The  geographical  factor  was  the  lack  of  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  shanties  in  the  pineries  and  the 
agricultural  settlements  in  central  Upper  Canada.  The  Ot- 
tawa Valley  is  hemmed  in  on  its  Lower  Canada  side  to  almost 
within  sight  of  Montreal  by  the  Laurentians,  and  on  the 
west  is  cut  off  from  Lake  Ontario  by  the  rocky  country 
north  and  west  of  Kingston.  Lumbermen's  supplies  could  be 
more  conveniently  obtained  at  Montreal  or  Bytown  and  port- 
aged up  the  rivers  than  they  could  be  brought  in  over  hill 
and  dale  from  Lake  Ontario.  On  account  of  the  existence  of 
the  wide  unsettled  belt  north  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  it  was  con- 
sidered something  of  a  marvel  when  some  lumbermen  on 
the  upper  Madawaska  about  1845  penetrated  to  the  townships 
in  the  Peterborough  region  by  means  of  winter  roads  which 
they  cut;2o  and  as  late  as  1855  the  regular  method  of  supply- 
ing the  shanties  in  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  Ottawa-Huron 
tract  was  still  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  and  its  tributaries.  21 

As  early  as  1830,  the  demands  of  the  expanding  timber 


20JLAC  18J^7,  App.  LL. 
215PC  1851^-5,  App.  MM. 
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trade  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  outran  the  local  agricultural 
production.  2  2  The  result  was  the  development  of  a  consider- 
able internal  trade.  T.  C.  Keefer  claimed,  with  some  ex- 
aggeration, that  the  import  trade  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  was 
''greater,  for  the  population,  than  perhaps  any  other  part 
of  America."-^  ''No  person  who  has  not  witnessed  it,"  he 
declared  in  another  connection,  "can  form  an  idea  of  the 
number  of  teams  passing  from  below  to  Bytown,  and  above 
it,  on  the  Ottawa,  in  the  winter  season."-^  "The  amount  of 
traffic,"  wrote  another,  "would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  market  town."^^  By  the 
eighteen-fifties  it  was  quite  common  for  twenty  sleighs  a  day 
to  pass  given  points  far  up  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa. 
A  concomitant  of  this  import  trade  was  the  development  of 
an  excellent  local  market  at  Bytown.  By  1836  it  had  the 
reputation  of  being  probably  the  best  in  all  Upper  Canada.  ^'^ 
When  the  timber  trade  was  at  all  prosperous,  all  kinds  of 
country  produce  would  sell  for  10  or  15  per  cent  more  there 
than  they  would  at  any  other  town  in  the  province,  and  for  cash 
besides.2  8 

The  existence  of  this  local  market  meant  that,  except 
in  a  range  or  two  of  townships  bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
eastern  Upper  Canada  did  not  pretend  to  raise  wheat  for 
export.-'^  The  merchant  flour  mills  at  New  Edinburgh  and 
Hawkesbury  depended  on  wheat  from  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and 
beyond.  In  nearly  all  the  country  above  the  Rideau  Canal, 
and  in  Prescott  and  Russell  counties  as  well,  often  not  enough 
wheat  was  grown  to  satisfy  local  consumption.  Other  kinds 
of  farm  produce  tended  to  be  sold  at  Bytown  or  up  the  Ottawa 


22Sherriff,  "Topographical  Notices,"  p.  252.  The  requirements  of 
the  workers  on  the  Rideau  Canal  were  partly  responsible  for  the 
shortage. 

23Keefer,  Montreal  and  the  Ottawa,  p.  16.  Keefer  had  been  in 
charge  of  constructing  government  "improvements"  on  the  Madawaska 
and  elsewhere  in  the  lumbering  country  in  the  mid  eighteen-forties. 

2VLAC  1847,  App.  QQ. 

2'>Perth  Bathurst  Courier,  Feb.  12,  1841. 

^^'Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper 
Canada  1856-7,  p.  170,  hereafter  cited  as  JTBAUC;  SPC  1859,  App.  17. 

27Wells,  Canadiana,  p.  25. 
JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  459. 

^^British  American  Cultivator,  April,  1845,  p.  102;  Canadian  Agri- 
culturist, Nov.,  1854,  p.  331. 
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rather  than  along  the  ''front"  of  Glengarry  or  of  Dundas. 
Even  the  farmers  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Ottawa,  who 
had  easy  and  rapid  communication  with  Montreal,  did  not 
look  to  that  city  for  a  market.  As  early  as  1832  it  was  said 
that  no  produce  of  any  account  arrived  in  Montreal  from 
the  Ottawa  Valley  and  as  late  as  1853  there  were  no  agri- 
cultural exports  for  a  railway  from  the  country  above  By- 
town,  Sometimes  even  farmers  along  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  forsook  Montreal,  and  teamed  their  surplus  far  up 
the  Ottawa.  3  2 

With  an  outlet  at  their  doors,  the  more  far-sighted  farm- 
ers in  the  lower  Ottawa  Valley  resolutely  avoided  lumbering 
altogether  and  sold  their  produce  at  high  prices  to  those 
who  did  engage  in  it.  Even  in  the  eighteen-twenties  farmers 
of  this  type  near  Hawkesbury  profited  at  the  expense  of  the 
Glengarians  cutting  pine  along  the  South  Nation  and  Castor 
rivers.  3^  As  the  area  of  lumbering  operations  receded,  they 
followed  it  by  portaging  their  own  produce  or  that  of  others 
up  the  Ottawa,  as  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  the  average 
teaming  season  of  about  three  months,  say  from  December  15 
to  March  15,  those  from  the  lower  Ottawa  Valley  could  make 
two  return  trips  to  Lake  Temiskaming,  or  more  to  limits  which 
were  nearer.  Many,  however,  portaged  only  to  a  depot  such  as 
Arnprior  at  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  or  Pembroke  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Petawawa.  Still  others  took  a  load  of  their 
own  oats  to  a  shanty,  sold  it,  worked  at  skidding  timber  or  local 
portaging,  and  did  not  return  home  till  spring.  In  any 
event,  all  of  these  men  were  away  from  their  farms  only  when 
their  absence  was  least  apt  to  be  harmful. 

The  shanty  market  encouraged  these  farmers  of  the  lower 
Ottawa  Valley  to  adopt  a  kind  of  agriculture  much  more 


Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  1832-3^ 
App.  T. 

^'^Report  .  .  .  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Grand  Junction  Rail- 
way Company,  p.  27. 

32Perth  Bathurst  Courier,  March  5,  1841;  JLAC  18U7,  App.  C, 
App.  LL. 

33Report  of  Duncan  McDowell,  1827,  in  Picken,  The  Canadas, 
pp.  130-1. 

34Perth  Bathurst  Courier,  March  5,  April  2,  April  9,  1841;  JLAC 
18U7,  App.  C,  App.  LL. 
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diversified  than  that  of  the  wheat-growing  sections  farther 
west.  They  used  methods  which  met  with  much  disparage- 
ment from  critics  who  regarded  the  wheat-culture  technique 
of  York  and  Peel  counties  as  an  ideal,  and  they  lagged  behind 
their  contemporaries  in  central  and  western  Upper  Canada 
in  the  introduction  of  improved  implements.  •^•'^  Even  so, 
their  practices  were  certainly  far  in  advance  of  anything 
found  among  the  timber  squatters  or  among  their  own  neigh- 
bours who  tried  to  combine  farming  and  lumbering.  Their 
general  farming  gave  them  the  advantage  of  not  being  de- 
pendent on  a  single  export  crop  such  as  wheat.  In  the  back 
townships  of  the  St.  Lawrence  counties,  and  in  the  older  parts 
of  Lanark,  Carleton,  and  Prescott,  oats  ordinarily  formed 
the  cash  crop,  but  considerable  quantities  of  pork  were  home- 
cured  for  the  shanties,  and  horses  and  oxen  were  raised  with 
the  intention  of  selling  them  to  the  lumbermen. 

In  the  late  eighteen-thirties  and  early  eighteen-f  orties  oxen 
were  generally  employed  for  ''straightening  out"  the  "sticks" 
in  the  lumber  camps,  because  most  of  the  horses  available 
were  too  light  for  the  purpose.  Many  of  these  oxen  were 
obtained  at  a  cattle  fair  at  Perth.  This  fair,  which  was  in 
existence  as  early  as  1829,  was  held  semi-annually,  the  fall 
one  being  much  the  more  important.  A  Methodist  circuit- 
rider  attended  it  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  and  reported  that 
"The  Bathurst  District  annual  Fair  was  held  on  Tuesday 
the  1st  instant,  when  there  was  a  large  and  excellent  col- 
lection of  horned  cattle,  and  some  fine  horses.  This  is  the 
only  annual  fair  in  Upper  Canada;  it  has  been  held  annually 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Bathurst  District,  after  the 
custom  of  the  old  country.  Many  oxen  are  purchased  at  this 
Fair  by  lumber  merchants;  and  persons  attend  from  sixty 
miles  distance." The  market  for  surplus  oxen  thus  furnished 
by  the  lumbering  industry  fluctuated  greatly  in  value,  for 
when  the  timber  trade  was  in  a  state  of  depression,  very  few 
buyers  appeared  at  the  fair.^^ 

35Perth  Bathurst  Courier,  March  9,  1847;  Canadian  Agriculturist, 
May,  1854,  p.  130. 

^^'>JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  494.  Potatoes  were  also  in  demand,  but  the 
danger  of  their  freezing  prevented  their  being  drawn  far. 

3'Toronto  Christian  Guardian,  Oct.  30,  1839. 

38Perth  Bathurst  Courier,  Oct.  6,  1837;  ibid..  Oct.  21,  1841;  ibid., 
May  10,  1842. 
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The  Trent  Valley  was  the  only  district  in  central  or  west- 
ern Upper  Canada  which  had  a  shanty  market  similar  to  that 
of  the  Ottawa  Valley,  and  this  was  an  inconsiderable  one,  for 
very  little  timber  was  cut  there  before  1847.^9  Elsewhere 
in  the  province  lumbering  was  carried  on  mainly  by  farmers 
on  their  own  land,  to  supply  the  local  sawmills,  and  as  one 
phase  of  their  land-clearing  operations.  Thus,  along  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  where  beginning  about  1825  there 
was  an  extensive  sawn-lumber  production  for  export  to  Buf- 
falo, Cleveland,  and  Detroit,  the  farmers  cut  sawlogs  on  their 
own  holdings  as  a  winter  sideline,  so  that  they  were  able  to 
grow  in  the  summer  most  of  what  they  required  for  winter 
consumption,  or  else  to  obtain  it  locally.  Even  in  Norfolk 
County,  where  lumbering  was  said  to  engage  the  farmers 
more  than  agriculture,  we  find  no  evidence  of  extensive  im- 
portations of  pork  and  flour  and  fodder  such  as  characterized 
the  upper  Ottawa  Valley. 

When  times  were  good  the  rural  inhabitants  of  the  Ot- 
tawa Valley  enjoyed  a  rude  abundance.  T.  C.  Keefer  asserted 
that  ''as  the  lumbering  business  is  conducted  on  the  cash 
principle,  and  wages  are  highly  remunerative,  the  population 
are  more  able,  and  do  consume  more  and  live  better  than 
any  other  country  population  I  am  acquainted  with.  ...  I 
never  saw  elsewhere  money  more  plenty,  and  the  means  of 
comfort  more  universally  diffused  than  on  the  upper  Ot- 
tawa."4i  But  it  was  not  always  so.  Even  for  the  most 
successful  farmers  the  dovetailing  of  agriculture  and  lumber- 
ing had  its  drawbacks.  Prosperity  in  the  timber  trade  was 
reflected  in  soaring  prices  for  farm  produce,  but  a  depression 
in  the  collapse  of  the  shanty  market.  This  was  clearly  shown 
by  developments  during  the  decade  of  the  eighteen-forties. 
During  the  early  eighteen-forties  there  was  a  rapid  expansion 


39Poole,  Sketch  of  .  .  .  Town  of  Peterborough,  pp.  92-3.  Though 
square  timber  making  was  carried  on  as  far  west  as  Lake  Huron  by 
1850,  it  was  handicapped  because  the  pine  in  the  western  part  of  the 
province  was  often  mixed  with  hardwood,  because  there  were  few 
streams  suitable  for  floating  it  to  one  of  the  lakes,  and  because  it  was 
difficult  to  get  it  through  the  open  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  to  reach 
the  Quebec  market. 

4^Smith,  Canada,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  vol.  i,  p.  118. 

^iReefer,  Montreal  and  the  Ottawa,  p.  116. 
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in  the  timber  trade,  till  exports  reached  a  new  height  in  1845. 
Then  in  1846,  1847,  and  1848  the  operators  suffered  from 
lower  prices  and  a  diminished  demand,  owing  at  first  to  a 
glut  at  Quebec,  and  then  to  the  cessation  of  the  British  con- 
struction industry  following  the  railway  panic  of  1847  in 
the  United  Kingdom.'^-  Consequently,  during  the  two  or 
three  years  before  1850,  many  settlers  in  the  remoter  parts 
abandoned  their  clearances,  as  has  been  mentioned,  and  the 
rest  of  the  rural  population  indirectly  dependent  on  the  timber 
trade  endured  a  good  deal  of  distress. 

The  Ottawa  Valley  was  the  only  part  of  Upper  Canada 
with  a  large  consuming  population,  and  therefore  it  had  what 
was  elsewhere  completely  lacking,  a  large  internal  trade. 
The  shanty  market  encouraged  a  peculiar  type  of  agriculture 
near  the  timber  limits,  and  gave  the  farmers  near  the  St. 
Lawrence  a  domestic  outlet  to  the  north  as  well  as  an  export 
one  at  Montreal.  This  market,  with  its  inherent  advantages, 
could  last  only  as  long  as  the  timber  trade  did  not  exhaust 
itself,  and,  equally  important,  only  as  long  as  poor  communica- 
tions kept  prices  at  the  place  of  consumption  far  above  the 
levels  prevailing  along  the  "front."  The  changes  brought  about 
in  the  lumbering  areas  and  in  the  regions  adjacent  to  them 
by  the  developments  of  the  late  eighteen-fifties  in  Upper 
Canada  will  be  described  in  Chapter  xvil. 


42JLAC  App.  PPPP. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


TARIFFS  AND  PREFERENCES,  1831  -  1846i 

AT  the  end  of  Chapter  III,  it  was  noted  that  for  half  a 
dozen  years,  beginning  about  1825,  rural  Upper  Canada 
displayed  evidences  of  prosperity.  Unfortunately,  the  decade 
of  the  eighteen-thirties,  which  in  consequence  opened 
with  fair  promise,  proved  to  be  one  of  disappointment. 
This  was  to  be  ascribed  to  partial  crdp  failures  in  the  province, 
to  a  series  of  abundant  British  harvests,  to  a  European  and 
North  American  depression,  and  most  of  all,  so  the  farmers 
thought,  to  the  inequitable  operation  of  the  colonial  system. 

As  in  the  eighteen-twenties,  the  ordinary  market  for  the 
surplus  wheat  and  flour  of  Upper  Canada  was  the  United 
Kingdom.  When  flour  could  not  be  sold  profitably  in  the 
British  Isles,  the  usual  alternatives  were  the  Maritimes  and 
the  British  West  Indies.  Neither  of  these  was  a  satifactory 
outlet  owing  to  American  competition  and  a  rather  limited 
demand.  Though  the  Corn  Law  of  1828  did  give  Upper 
Canada  wheat  growers  an  advantage  over  their  foreign  com- 
petitors in  the  British  market,  it  offered  no  assurance  of 
profitable  prices.  A  succession  of  good  British  harvests  was 
scarcely  less  calamitous  in  Upper  Canada  than  local  crop 
failures.  The  four  years  ending  in  1835  were,  as  a  series, 
extraordinary  in  their  production  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain, 
with  the  result  that  the  average  annual  price  between  1832 
and  1837  ranged  well  below  67s.  a  quarter.  ^  In  consequence. 
Upper  Canada  wheat  and  flour  were  only  occasionally  ad- 
mitted at  the  6d.  duty.  Sometimes,  as  in  1834,  the  sudden 
increase  in  duty  from  6d,  to  5s.  had  the  effect  of  excluding 
them  from  the  British  market  for  the  time  being.  ^ 

When  this  happened.  Upper  Canada  grain  dealers,  warned 


iPart  of  this  chapter  is  a  revision  of  my  article,  "Canadian  Agri- 
cultural Tariff  of  1843"  (Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  vol.  vil,  1941). 

2Tooke,  History  of  Prices,  vol.  II,  p.  236;  Ernie,  English  Farming 
Past  and  Present,  p.  441. 

3Cf.  Burton,  "Wheat  in  Canadian  History"  (Canadian  Journal  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  vol.  in,  1937,  p.  214). 
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by  their  Montreal  correspondents,  drastically  reduced  their 
quotations  on  wheat.  A  Select  Committee  of  the  Assembly 
reported  that,  in  the  winter  of  1834-5,  the  prices  paid  in  the 
Toronto  vicinity  had  fallen  to  a  range  of  from  32  to  38  cents, 
and  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  improvement.  As  it  was 
estimated  to  cost  between  40  and  50  cents  to  produce  a 
bushel  of  wheat  in  the  country  adjacent  to  Lake  Ontario,  it 
was  manifest  that  the  wheat  growers  here,  and  still  more  so 
those  in  the  western  parts  of  the  province,  were  actually 
operating  at  a  loss.^  Hard  times  naturally  followed.  Even 
in  1835  it  could  be  remarked  that  ''the  inhabitants  of  Toronto, 
we  believe,  never  before  nor  since  it  was  a  city,  have  ex- 
perienced any  thing  like  the  depression  in  business  which 
this  spring  has  produced."^ 

Wheat  was  not  again  exported  to  the  British  Isles  in 
any  quantity  till  1840.  The  cause  lay,  not  in  the  low  prices 
overseas,  but  in  other  conditions.  When  Upper  Canadian 
wheat  could  not  be  sold  at  a  profit  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  farmers  looked  longingly  towards  the  American  market, 
in  which,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
increasing  industrialization  in  New  England,  and  crop  fail- 
ures, grain  prices  in  the  decade  1830-40  ruled  higher  than 
in  the  British  provinces.^  Usually  they  could  not  sell  their 
wheat  there,  on  account  of  the  duty  of  25  cents  a  bushel 
imposed  in  1824.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  Upper  Canada  wheat  was  sold  in  the  United 
States  in  any  year  between  1825  and  1835.  But  in  1835, 
1836,  1837,  and  1838  the  wheat  crop  failed  in  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  wheat  was  imported  from  Upper  Canada."^ 
In  all  these  years,  except  1838,  the  crops  were  so  poor  in 


'^Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  1835,  App. 
11,  pp.  i-ii. 

^Montreal  Gazette,  May  23,  1835.  One  result  of  the  depression  was 
a  considerable  decline  in  the  price  of  land.  In  1839  Buckingham  found 
speculators  at  Toronto  who  could  get  only  2s.  Qd.  an  acre  for  land  they 
had  bought  at  10s.  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before  (Buckingham,  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  pp.  49-50). 

6Cf.  Burton,  "Wheat  in  Canadian  History,"  p.  213. 

"^Toronto  Christian  Guardian,  Feb.  5,  1840;  Report  on  the  Surplus 
Revenue,  Jan.  11,  1837,  in  Reports  of  Committees,  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, 24th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1836-7,  no.  86,  pp.  11-12,  19.  The 
amount  of  wheat  imported  from  Upper  Canada  in  1835  was  236,000 
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Upper  Canada  that  many  of  the  backwoods  settlers  were  on 
the  verge  of  starvation.  ^  Nevertheless,  the  deficiency  in  the 
United  States  was  so  great,  and  the  prices  prevailing  in  con- 
sequence so  high,  that  the  Upper  Canada  wheat  surplus, 
such  as  it  was,  was  shipped  to  the  states  of  New  York,  Mich- 
igan, and  even  Illinois.  Little  went  to  Montreal  during  most 
of  these  years,  though  prices  there  were  high  enough  to  attract 
wheat  from  Europe  to  be  milled.'^ 

It  was  only  under  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  these, 
that  the  Upper  Canada  farmers  had  access  to  the  United 
States  market.  Ordinarily,  indeed,  they  had  to  compete 
with  Americans  in  what  they  regarded  as  their  own  market, 
that  is,  Lower  Canada.  In  the  eighteen-twenties.  Lower 
Canada  was  still  exporting  wheat  of  its  own  growth,  but  it 
was  able  to  do  so  only  because  it  imported  other  wheat  or 
flour  for  consumption.  Under  the  Canada  Trade  Act  of  1822, 
Upper  Canada  enjoyed  a  favoured  position  in  satisfying  this 
demand.  Then,  in  1831,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  grain 
trade  of  the  western  states  through  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
otherwise  benefiting  the  commercial  community  of  the  Can- 
adas,  the  Colonial  Trade  Act^^  was  passed  by  the  British 
parliament.  According  to  this  act,  all  duties  on  agricultural 
produce  entering  the  British  North  American  provinces  were 
repealed. 

The  Colonial  Trade  Act  made  it  profitable  to  import 
American  wheat  to  grind  in  the  Canadas  and  ship  to  Great 
Britain  as  Canadian  flour ;  for,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Stanley, 
the  law  **made  no  distinction  between  flour  manufactured 
from  wheat,  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  and  flour 


bushels  (ibid.,  p.  19).  In  1836  the  Rochester  millers  alone  imported 
200,000  bushels  from  Upper  Canada  (O'Reilly,  Sketches  of  Rochester-, 
p.  361). 

^Traill,  Backwoods  of  Canada,  (ed.  by  Caswell),  p.  323.  Burton  says 
that  these  failures  "played  an  important  part  in  the  fomenting  of  the 
rebellion,"  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  wheat  and  flour  ("Wheat  in 
Canadian  History,"  p.  214). 

'•^Jameson,  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles,  vol.  i,  p.  298; 
Murray,  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account,  vol.  II,  pp.  16-17.  These 
exports  were  accounted  for  in  part  by  demand  in  the  western  states 
occasioned  by  abnormal  immigration  (Quebec  Gazette,  quoted  in  Mont- 
real Gazette,  June  11,  1835). 

i"l  William  IV,  c.  24. 
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manufactured  from  wheat  the  produce  of  Canada.  As  long 
as  the  flour  was  manufactured  in  Canada,  it  had  always  been 
imported  into  this  country  as  Canadian  produce."  Ohio 
and  other  American  flour  imported  into  the  Canadas,  being 
at  that  time  already  a  manufactured  product,  would  have 
had  to  pay  a  special  duty  on  entering  the  United  Kingdom. 
Therefore,  it  was  either  re-exported  to  the  West  Indies,  or  sold 
in  Lower  Canada  for  home  consumption.  During  the 
eighteen-thirties,  the  ravages  of  the  midge  in  the  valley  of 
the  Richelieu  greatly  lessened  the  amount  of  wheat  brought 
to  market  in  Lower  Canada.  Indeed,  many  of  the  habitants 
in  the  old  grain-growing  parishes  no  longer  had  wheat  to 
exchange  for  the  flour  they  bought  for  their  own  use.^^  It 
seemed  unreasonable  to  the  Upper  Canada  farmers  that 
Americans  should  have  a  monopoly  of  the  market  south  of 
the  border  while  they  were  admitted  freely  by  the  Colonial 
Trade  Act  to  that  of  Lower  Canada. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  complaint  they  had  to  make.  Some- 
times, as  in  1839,  a  general  crop  failure  in  the  upper  province 
resulted  in  large  quantities  of  American  wheat  and  flour 
being  introduced  into  that  section  for  home  consumption. 
When  this  happened,  the  farming  population  repeated  its  de- 
mand of  the  early  eighteen-twenties,  that  if  its  breadstuflfs 
were  to  be  virtually  shut  out  of  the  British  market  by  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  out  of  the  American  by  the  tariff,  some 
legislative  action  should  be  taken  to  assure  a  profitable 
outlet  in  the  two  Canadian  provinces  for  those  who  did  have 
grain  to  sell. 

The  farmers  had  other  reasons  for  criticizing  the  Colonial 
Trade  Act.  These  help  to  explain  why  they  persisted  in 
growing  wheat  in  the  face  of  unfavourable  legislation  and 


11  Speech  of  March  3,  1843,  in  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates, 
series  3,  vol.  LXVil,  p.  250.  Cf.  York  Colonial  Advocate,  Aug.  11,  1831. 

i2Rochester,  N.Y.,  Daily  Advertiser,  quoted  in  York  Colonial  Ad- 
vocate, Nov.  12,  1831;  Montreal  Canadian  Courant,  Oct.  27,  1832; 
Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  1835,  App.  11, 
p.  15. 

i^Cf.  Jones,  "French-Canadian  Agriculture  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley"  {Agricultural  History,  vol.  xvi,  1942,  pp.  141-2). 

i^Toronto  Christian  Guardian,  Aug.  28,  1839;  ibid.,  Feb.  5,  1840; 
British  American  Cultivator,  May,  1843,  p.  73. 
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effective  competition,  instead  of  turning  to  dairying  or  stock- 
raising.  Livestock-raising,  except  as  part  of  a  self-sufficient 
economy,  scarcely  existed  in  Upper  Canada  in  the  eighteen- 
thirties.  At  first  sight,  this  seems  rather  strange,  as  it 
is  now  carried  on  as  a  major  enterprise  in  much  of  the 
province.  The  lack  of  commercial  stock-raising  was  attri- 
buted at  the  time  by  some  writers  to  the  expense  of  sheltering 
and  feeding  stock  during  the  winter,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  average  farmer  was  not  convinced  of  the 
need  of  sheltering  his  animals,  and  that  usually  he  wintered 
them  on  the  roughest  feeds.  The  cost  of  obtaining  stock,  and 
the  large  profits  to  be  made  out  of  the  wheat  staple  in  a 
favourable  year  on  a  small  investment,  were  certainly  of  much 
greater  significance.  Moreover,  even  when  the  Corn  Laws 
shut  their  wheat  out  of  the  British  Isles,  farmers  were  re- 
luctant to  invest  anything  in  stock,  as  they  had  no  certain 
home  market  for  meat.  Livestock-raising  offered  few  attrac- 
tions even  in  the  vicinity  of  urban  communities  like  Toronto, 
for  prices  were  kept  low  by  competition  from  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  under  the  Canada  Trade  Act  of 
1822  small  duties  were  imposed  on  American  livestock  enter- 
ing the  Canadas.  The  Colonial  Trade  Act  of  1831,  as  was 
previously  mentioned,  repealed  these  duties.  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie,  who  had  predicted  that  the  act  would  be  disastrous 
for  the  yeomen  of  Upper  Canada,  pounced  on  the  first  evidence 
he  could  find  of  livestock  entering  the  province.  "Upper 
Canada  is  [now]  a  very  extensive  and  valuable  market  for 
the  livestock  of  the  United  States.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
the  quantity  of  fat  bullocks,  oxen,  cows  and  horses  which  are 
brought  across  duty  free  from  the  American  frontier." 
Week  after  week,  especially  in  the  spring,  droves  of  cattle, 
numbering  fifty  or  sixty  head  each,  continued  to  be  taken 
over  the  Niagara  at  Queenston  to  be  sold  to  the  butchers  at 
Hamilton  and  Toronto,  In  western  Upper  Canada,  accord- 
ing to  one  traveller,  the  towns  and  villages  depended  on  the 


i^'E.g.  Shirreff,  Toiir  through  North  America,  p.  369. 
i«York  Colonial  Advocate,  Nov.  10,  1831. 

'^'^Ihid.,  Nov.  10,  1831;  British  American  Cultivator,  April,  1843, 
p.  55;  "Ex-Settler,"  Canada  in  the  Years  1832,  1833  and  183A,  p.  97. 
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United  States  for  the  sheep  and  cattle  which  were  slaughtered 
in  them,  as  did  the  neighbouring  farmers  for  their  working 
oxen.  18  The  market  at  Montreal,  to  which  the  farmers  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  province  would  naturally  turn,  was 
supplied  to  a  large  extent  from  Vermont,  i-'  In  most  of  North 
America,  cattle  prices  on  the  edge  of  settlement  were  much 
lower  than  in  regions  near  the  consuming  centres,  because 
the  animals  had  to  be  driven  to  these  centres  for  sale,  but 
so  strong  was  American  competition  in  Upper  Canada  that 
the  opposite  condition  existed  in  it.  Cattle  owned  in  the 
backwoods  were  worth  too  mxuch  there  to  be  driven  to  the 
"front"  for  sale,  while  those  raised  and  fattened  in  the  older 
townships  were  cheap. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  dread  of  American  competition 
was  a  strong  deterrent  to  stock-raising.  An  intelligent  im- 
migrant indicated  the  difficulties  he  would  encounter  if  he 
settled  somewhere  near  Lake  Erie,  and  went  into  the  raising 
of  beef  and  mutton.  "My  cattle  and  sheep  must  be  driven 
a  great  distance,"  he  wrote,  "and  this  very  distance  throws 
me  into  competition  with  the  Americans  from  the  prairies 
[of  central  Ohio,  of  Indiana,  and  of  Illinois],  who  are  con- 
stantly driving  bullocks  into  the  market  of  Toronto,  and  who 
could  undersell  me  if  I  had  my  farm  for  nothing,  merely  be- 
cause their  grazing  is  unlimited  and  their  pastures  finer." 
The  only  part  of  Upper  Canada  where  it  cost  as  little  to  raise 
livestock  as  it  did  in  such  regions  as  the  "barrens"  of  Clark 
and  Madison  counties,  Ohio,  was  in  the  marshes  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  St.  Clair  and  along  the  Thames  River. 


i^Shirreff,  Tour  through  North  America,  p.  369.  Notice  also:  ''There 
has  passed  up  to  the  Gore  District  [through  Saltfleet  Township,  Went- 
worth  County]  during  the  last  three  months  of  1842,  not  less  than 
4,000  sheep  purchased  in  the  United  States"  (British  American 
Cultivator,  March,  1843,  p.  44). 

lopergusson,  Practical  Notes  Made  during  a  Tour,  p.  62;  Montreal 
Transcript,  Sept.  28,  1843. 

20"Ex-Settler,"  Canada  in  the  Years  1832,  1833  and  183U,  p.  98; 
Traill,  Backwoods  of  Canada,  p.  188. 

2iWilliam  Hutton  of  Belleville  to  his  brother,  June  25,  1834,  in 
British  Farmer's  Magazine,  April,  1835,  p.  109.  For  further  details 
about  the  Ohio  droving  industry,  see  King,  "Coming  and  Going  of 
Ohio  Droving"  {Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Publications,  vol. 
XVII,  1908). 
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Here  droves  of  semi-feral  cattle  and  especially  of  semi-feral 
horses  ranged  throughout  the  summer,  as  cattle  were  men- 
tioned as  doing  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  owners 
of  the  horses  branded  them  in  the  shoulder  before  they  let 
them  out  on  the  pasture,  and  caught  them  with  a  lasso  when 
they  wanted  them.  They  bred  the  horses  for  sale,  it  was 
stated,  but  precisely  where  they  disposed  of  them  is  not  to 
be  ascertained  from  the  evidence  at  present  available. 

Cattle  formed  the  most  important  part  of  the  livestock 
imported  from  the  United  States,  with  sheep,  as  our  refer- 
ences show,  the  next  in  value.  In  addition  to  the  meat  in  the 
form  of  livestock  driven  in  from  the  United  States,  there 
were  large  quantities  of  mess  pork  imported  from  Cincinnati. 
Some  of  this  was  used  to  feed  the  lumberjacks  of  the  Ottawa 
Valley,  and  the  rest  was  re-exported  to  Newfoundland  and  the 
West  Indies.  In  either  case  it  displaced  the  home-cured  product 
of  Upper  Canada.  In  1833  almost  30,000  barrels  of  pork  from 
the  United  States  reached  Montreal,  and  not  more  than  1,800 
from  Upper  Canada,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  objection  offered  to  the  importing 
of  pork,  because  the  Upper  Canada  farmers  in  general  did  not 
consider  swine-raising  on  a  commercial  scale  profitable. 
Fresh  beef  was  imported  only  in  negligible  quantities,  at 
least  till  1843,  for  when  in  that  year  butchers  at  Hamilton  and 
other  centres  brought  in  meat  already  butchered,  it  was  re- 
marked as  a  new  development.  ^  4 

As  a  result  of  this  American  competition,  which  was  effec- 
tive even  if  the  drovers  diverted  at  the  Niagara  frontier 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  fat  steers  they  were  driving 
eastward  to  Albany  and  New  York,  the  number  of  local 


22pickering,  Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  p.  134;  Bonnycastle,  Canada 
and  the  Canadians,  vol.  ii,  pp.  129-30;  Journal  and  Transactions  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada  for  1855-6,  p.  520;  ibid., 
for  1856-7,  p.  219.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  JTBAUC.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  these  horses  belonged  to  the  French-Canadian 
breed,  and  that  their  owners  were  French-Canadians.  The  French- 
Canadian  settlers  around  Detroit  reared  horses  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  this  as  late  as  1870  (Hubbard,  "The  Early  Colonization  of 
Detroit,"  p.  354).  For  the  similar  raising  of  horses  by  the  Indians  along 
the  Grand  River,  see  below,  pp.  143-4. 

^•'^Montreal  Canadian  Courant,  Feb.  5,  1834. 

^^British  American  Cidtivator,  April,  1843,  p.  55. 
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cattle  coming  to  market  in  Upper  Canada  was  much  smaller 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  size  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  fact,  there  were  occasions  when  it  was  believed 
that  the  quantity  of  cattle  kept  in  the  province  was  actually 
less  than  the  population  required,  even  for  milk.  Thus,  when 
in  1838-9  a  handful  of  American  drovers  appeared  in  Glen- 
garry, along  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and  even  as  far  west  as 
Woodstock,  and  bought  some  swine  and  ''many  hundreds" 
of  cattle,  mainly  milch  cows,  the  magistrates  of  the  Midland 
District  thought  it  ''highly  inexpedient  that  the  country  should 
be  further  drained  of  cattle,"  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
have  the  provincial  administration  impose  an  embargo.  The 
magistrates  suggested  the  embargo  largely  at  the  instigation 
of  the  butchers  of  Kingston  who  contracted  to  supply  meat 
to  the  garrison.  The  butchers  contended  that  the  cattle  were 
intended  for  the  "Sympathizers"  across  the  St.  Lawrence, 
though  the  real  basis  of  their  protest  was  the  "unreasonable 
prices"  the  Americans  paid.  When  the  departure  of  a  few 
thousand  cattle  from  a  region  nearly  four  hundred  miles  long 
could  cause  such  concern  among  responsible  officials,  and  lead 
them  to  declare,  as  they  did,  that  for  months  veal  would  be 
the  only  meat  available  in  it,  it  is  manifest  that  Upper  Can- 
adian stock-raising  was  an  unimportant  industry,  ^  j 

The  instance  just  mentioned  was  not  the  only  example  of 
Upper  Canadian  cattle  being  exported  to  the  United  States 
during  the  eighteen-thirties.  Blois,  writing  of  Detroit  in  1838, 
remarked  that  "for  a  few  years  past,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Upper 
Canada  have  furnished  the  greater  portion  of  the  cattle 
slarughtered  here."^^'  The  number  of  cattle  from  Upper  Canada 
sold  there  cannot  have  been  large,  however.  The  tariff  and  the 
same  kind  of  American  competition  encountered  in  Upper 
Canada  made  it  impossible  for  the  farmers  in  the  western 


^^Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  1839, 
Appendix,  pp.  697-700;  Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada, 
18^9,  App.  PPP.  It  was  stated  that  a  company  of  speculators  in 
Utica  was  responsible  for  most  of  the  purchases.  This  is  quite  likely, 
as  in  1841  some  of  the  milch  cows  in  Herkimer  County,  N.Y.,  were 
described  as  having  been  obtained  in  Upper  Canada  {Transactions  of 
the  Neiv  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  18^1,  p.  137). 

26Blois,  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  p.  275. 
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part  of  the  province  to  recoup  in  Michigan  what  they  lost  at 
home. 

Owing  to  the  fluctuating  character  of  the  grain  trade,  and 
to  the  severe  competition  of  American  livestock  in  the  Upper 
Canadian  market,  the  agricultural  interests,  as  already  in- 
dicated, strove  to  have  a  protective  tariff  established  against 
American  produce.  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  attacked  the 
Colonial  Trade  Act  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  its  pros- 
pective passage,  and  commenced  a  vociferous  campaign  on 
behalf  of  the  farmers.-^  Other  politicians  added  to  the 
clamour.  At  every  session  of  the  Upper  Canada  legislature 
after  1833,  one  or  another  rural  representative  introduced 
resolutions  in  favour  of  a  provincial  protective  tariff.  Some 
of  these  passed  the  Assembly,  with  the  support  of  both  Tories 
and  Reformers,  but  they  were  rejected  by  the  Legislative 
Council,  at  the  instance,  it  was  alleged,  of  the  executive. 

This  question  of  a  tariff  aggravated  the  cleavage  between 
the  agricultural  interests  of  Upper  Canada  and  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Montreal.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Creighton  that  this  cleavage  was  one  of  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  the  Rebellion  of  1837.-'-^  The  commercial 
group  desired  improvements  such  as  the  Welland  and  other 
canals,  and  free  importation  of  American  agricultural  pro- 
duce, that  it  might  consolidate  its  position  in  the  grain  trade 
and  the  rest  of  the  commercial  system  based  on  the  St. 


27York  Colonial  Advocate,  Feb.  17,  June  16,  July  7,  Aug.  25,  1831. 
The  agitation  was  directed  not  against  the  Colonial  Trade  Act  alone, 
but  against  the  colonial  system  as  a  whole.  A  "general"  in  the 
"Patriot  Army"  wrote:  "The  laws  regulating  their  trade  and  commerce, 
were  enacted  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  continually 
changed  and  varied  without  the  Province  being  consulted,  although  the 
value  of  their  labor  and  property  are  deeply  affected  by  this  ever 
varying  system  of  legislation.  Their  trade  by  sea  is  carried  on  ex- 
clusively for  the  advantage  of  capitalists,  residing  in  England.  England 
claims  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  Canadian  markets,  but  allows  the 
Canadians  none  in  hers"  (M'Leod,  Brief  Review  of  Settlement,  p.  95). 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  had  the  same  idea.  "Mr.  Poulett  Thomson 
should  have  remembered  that  free  trade  means  freedom  to  all  the 
parties  concerned,  not  to  two  parties  at  the  expense  of  a  third,  who  is 
kept  down  by  one  of  them"  {Sketches  of  Canada,  p.  429). 

28Toronto  Examiner,  July  29,  1840;  ibid.,  Dec.  1,  1841. 

29Creighton,  "Economic  Background  of  the  Rebellions"  (Canadian 
Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  vol.  Ill,  p.  322). 
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Lawrence.  The  timber  operators,  at  this  time  the  largest 
purchasers  of  foodstuffs  for  consumption,  desired  cheap  Am- 
erican pork  and  flour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pioneer  farm- 
ers demanded  a  revision  of  the  policy  which  permitted 
American  graziers  to  compete  with  them  at  their  very  doors ; 
cried  down  land  speculation,  especially  as  expressed  in  the 
Canada  Company;  opposed  the  squandering  of  public  money 
on  the  Welland  Canal ;  and  insisted  that  something  should  be 
done  for  the  inland  parts  of  the  province.  In  the  Upper 
Canada  Assembly  in  1832,  W.  H.  Merritt  asserted  that  the 
Reformers  in  their  opposition  to  the  Welland  Canal  were 
always  shouting  "monopoly,  speculation";  and  Peter  Perry, 
one  of  their  leaders,  admitted  that  **we  were  often  told  that  we 
were  the  enemies  of  public  improvements." Rural  opposi- 
tion to  the  commercial  programme  was  so  strong  that  a  recent 
authority  is  justified  in  remarking  that  "in  one  sense,  the 
rebellion  in  Upper  Canada  was  an  agrarian  revolt." 

After  the  rebellion  the  agitation  for  a  tariff  was  renewed 
when,  as  has  been  mentioned,  there  were  in  1840  heavy  im- 
ports of  American  wheat  and  flour.  Meetings  were  held  at 
various  places  in  Upper  Canada  to  petition  the  government 
for  a  duty  on  all  kinds  of  American  agricultural  produce,  and 
nearly  every  rural  manifesto  of  the  election  of  1841  came 
out  in  favour  of  such  protection.  In  response  to  this  de- 
mand, the  Upper  Canada  legislature  in  1840  passed  an  act 
of  the  kind  requested,  but  it  was  disallowed  by  the  Colonial 
Office.  When  the  agricultural  interests  then  sent  a  petition  to 
the  Queen  requesting  that  the  British  parliament  should  pass 
a  measure  which  would  achieve  the  same  purpose,  the  agents 
in  London  of  the  Quebec  and  Montreal  commercial  houses 
made  strong  representations  against  the  proposed  duty.  Part- 
ly owing  to  their  activities,  and  partly  to  the  lobbying  of  the 


pp.  324-5;  Toronto  Christian  Guardian,  Feb.  5,  1834. 
siYork  Christian  Guardian,  Dec.  12,  1832. 

32Mackay,  "Political  Ideas  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie"  (Canadian 
Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  vol.  Ill,  p.  18). 

33Toronto  Examiner,  July  29,  1840,  and  later  numbers.  The  signifi- 
cant portion  of  a  series  of  resolutions  drawn  up  by  a  meeting  of 
farmers  at  Richmond  Hill,  December  9,  1840,  to  demand  agricultural 
protection,  is  printed  in  Innis  and  Lower  (eds.).  Select  Documents  in 
Canadian  Economic  History,  pp.  362-3. 
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other  vested  groups  in  the  United  Kingdom  dependent  on 
the  Corn  Laws,  parliament  forced  Gladstone  to  drop  his  pro- 
ject of  thus  taxing  American  produce.  As  his  bill  also  included 
a  provision  admitting  colonial  wheat  and  flour  at  a  nominal 
duty,  as  was  done  in  1843,  the  Upper  Canadian  farmers  felt 
that  the  commercial  interests  had  done  them  a  ''double  injury," 
that  is,  had  helped  to  exclude  their  grain  from  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  retention  of  the  5s.  duty,  and  had  permitted 
American  produce  to  continue  to  glut  their  home  market. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Francis  Hincks  reported : 
"We  have  witnessed  with  much  regret  an  increasing  feeling 
of  jealousy  and  distrust  between  the  agriculturists  and  the 
merchants  and  forwarders.  .  .  .  The  merchants  and  for- 
warders are  afraid  that  a  most  profitable  trade  may  be  taken 
out  of  their  hands,  while  the  farmers  imagine  that  the  mer- 
chants are  utterly  regardless  of  their  interests  provided  they 
can  materially  advance  their  own."^^ 

In  view  of  this  distrust,  it  was  fortunate  for  provincial 
unity  that  the  adoption  of  a  degree  of  protection  was  facili- 
tated by  a  dispatch  of  March  2,  1842,  from  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary to  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  which  could  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that,  if  Canada  placed  duties  on  American  wheat,  the 
British  parliament  would  remove  or  reduce  the  duties  on 
Canadian  breadstuffs  entering  the  United  Kingdom.  As  a 
result,  in  the  autumn  of  1842  the  Canadian  legislature  passed 
an  act  (which  was  proclaimed  in  effect  by  the  Governor- 
General,  August  9,  1843)  establishing  a  duty  of  3s.  sterling 
a  quarter  on  American  wheat  entering  Canada.  Later,  in 
November  and  December  of  1843,  the  legislature  imposed 
duties  on  other  American  agricultural  produce,  including 
livestock,  meats,  cheese,  butter,  and  coarse  grains.  In  1846 
the  duties  on  wheat  imported  for  consumption,  and  on  live- 
stock, meats,  dairy  products,  and  coarse  grains  were  made 
permanent. 

Did  the  new  duties  attain  their  objective?  A  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  the  duty  on  wheat  and  those  on  the 

34Toronto  Examiner,  April  6,  1841. 
3r»/6zd.,  Dec.  1,  1841. 

3fi6  Vic,  c.  31;  7  Vic,  c  1;  7  Vic,  c  2  {Statutes  of  Canada). 
379  Vic,  c.  1. 
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other  products.  The  small  duty  on  wheat  did  not  prevent, 
nor  was  it  intended  to  prevent,  its  importation  into  Canada 
on  a  large  scale,  with  a  view  to  ultimate  re-export.  The  other 
duties  seem  to  have  been  more  effective,  as  the  following  ex- 
tract suggests :  ''The  loss  Canada  has  sustained  in  not  having 
one  American  team  pass  through  Chatham,  this  year  [1844], 
though  350  passed  through  the  same  place  in  1843,  is  not 
so  great  as  might  be  supposed.  Not  one  of  these  teams  came 
to  Canada  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  advance  their  own 
interests,  or  for  their  own  convenience  or  pleasure.  They 
most  probably  came  to  sell  produce  in  Canada,  and  take  back 
cash  for  it,  as  their  tariff  is  so  excessively  high  that  it  would 
not  admit  of  their  taking  any  of  our  produce  or  British 
manufacture  [sic],  unless  they  took  them  as  smugglers." 
The  duties  of  £1  10s.  per  head  on  horses,  10s.  to  £1  on  cattle, 
5s.  on  swine,  and  2s.  on  sheep,  did  succeed  in  shutting  out 
much  livestock,  and  seem  to  have  made  prices  rule  somewhat 
higher  in  western  Upper  Canada  than  in  adjacent  states  like 
Michigan. 3 9  As  a  result  it  was  said  that  ''the  farmers  are 
devoting  much  more  of  their  attention  to  rearing  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  than  was  the  case  ten  years  ago,  when 
almost  all  the  markets  were  supplied  from  the  United 
States." The  commercial  interests  in  Montreal  felt  that 
they  were  adversely  affected,  and  sought  to  have  the  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  tariff  repealed, 

Nevertheless,  it  seemed  to  some  observers  that  the  tariff 
was  not  bringing  about  the  development  of  a  real  livestock 
or  dairying  industry.  The  demand  for  cheese,  for  example, 
was  still  almost  invariably  satisfied  by  imports  from  New 
York  or  Ohio.^^  ^'Under  the  operation  of  this  law,"  it  was 
remarked  in  1846,  "not  one  pound  weight  has  been  added 


^^Canadian  Agricultural  Journal,  June  1,  1844,  p.  88. 

39In  1848  half  the  beef  and  mutton  consumed  by  the  garrison  at 
Amherstburg  was  imported  from  Michigan  duty  free.  The  local  farmers 
said  that  they  could  not  afford  to  raise  and  feed  cattle  for  what  the 
contractor  paid  in  Michigan  (Agriculturist  and  Canadian  Journal, 
May  1,  1848,  p.  87). 

•i^Bonnycastle,  Canada  and  the  Canadians,  vol.  ii,  p.  211. 

"^^Canadian  Agricultural  Journal,  March  2,  1846,  p.  42. 

^^Census  of  Canada,  1851-2,  vol.  I,  p.  XXXVli;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  56, 
263,  453. 
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to  the  domestic  production  [of  beef].  The  farmer,  instead 
of  doubling  his  industry  to  fill  the  vacuum  created  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  American  cattle,  is  absolutely  leaving  the  markets 
unsupplied.''-^^  Yet  it  would  appear  that  dissatisfaction  with 
the  tariff  was  not  the  reason  for  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
cattle  at  Toronto  at  this  time.  The  large  immigration  of  the 
eighteen-forties  and  the  extensive  canal-building  operations 
going  on  in  the  province  together  provided  a  larger,  if  not 
sufficiently  noticed,  outlet  than  had  theretofore  existed.  More 
important,  the  great  profits  which  it  seemed  possible  to  make 
in  wheat-growing  under  the  colonial  preference  of  1843-6 
undoubtedly  diverted  from  stock-raising  a  great  many  farm- 
ers who  would  otherwise  have  engaged  in  it,  just  as  the 
wheat-growing  boom  of  the  Crimean  War  period  did  later. 

Because  historians  have  directed  their  attention  towards 
the  imperial  Canada  Corn  Act  of  1843,  they  have  tended  to 
overlook  the  significance  of  the  new  tariff  system  as  the 
culmination  of  the  protests  of  the  agricultural  population. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  from  this  tariff  that  the  beginnings  of 
Canadian  protection  may  be  dated.  This  was  recognized 
by  Thomas  C.  Keefer,  when,  at  the  middle  of  the  century, 
he  summarized  Canadian  tariff  policy. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  Upper  Canada  farmers 
were  clamouring  for  an  agricultural  tariff,  they  also  tried 
to  have  the  British  government  bring  about  modifications 
in  the  Corn  Law  of  1828.  At  best,  they  hoped  to  have  their 
breadstuffs  enter  the  United  Kingdom  free  of  duty  at  all 
times;  at  least,  they  hoped  to  obtain  some  reduction  in  the 
5s.  maximum  duty.  Their  requests  became  more  urgent 
when  in  1840  it  again  became  possible  to  export  wheat  to 
Great  Britain,  for  in  1840-2  the  average  British  price  was 
under  67s.  This  meant  that  only  at  intervals  did  Upper 
Canada  wheat  enter  on  the  payment  of  the  nominal  6c?.  duty.-*-^ 
Nevertheless,  Upper  Canada  wheat  exports  expanded  rapidly 
between  1840  and  1843.    The  increase  was  to  be  attributed 


^^Toronto  Examiner,  April  1,  1846. 

44Keefer,  Canals  of  Canada,  p.  33.  An  example  of  the  failure  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  tariff  is  to  be  found  in  Tucker, 
Canadian  Commercial  Revolution,  pp.  103-4. 

'iSCreighton,  Commercial  Empire  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  p.  345;  Ernie, 
English  Farming  Past  and  Present,  p.  441. 
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to  good  crops  in  all  these  years,  especially  in  1842,  to  a 
marked  augmentation  in  acreage  in  1840  and  1842,^0  ^nd  to 
prospective  and  actual  changes  in  the  Corn  Laws. 

By  an  act  of  1842,  the  British  parliament  made  it  easier 
for  colonial  wheat  to  be  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
establishing  Is.  per  quarter  as  the  duty  whenever  the  British 
price  was  58s.  or  more ;  2s.  when  it  was  57s. ;  3s.  when  it  was 
56s. ;  4s.  when  it  was  55s.,  and  5s.  whenever  it  was  less  than 
55s.  4  7  In  1843,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  legislature  of  Cana- 
da imposed  a  duty  of  3s.  sterling  a  quarter  on  American 
wheat  and  flour  imported  into  the  province.  This  duty  was 
small  enough  not  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  importation 
of  American  breadstuffs,  and  yet  it  represented  a  concession 
to  the  local  wheat  growers.  At  the  same  time,  partly  as  an 
initial  step  towards  free  trade,  and  partly  to  encourage  the 
milling  and  forwarding  interests  of  Canada,  the  famous  im- 
perial Canada  Corn  Act  set  the  nominal  duty  of  Is.  a  quarter  on 
all  Canadian  wheat,  and  a  proportionate  amount  on  wheat 
flour,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  no  matter  what  the 
British  price  might  be.^^  Accordingly,  after  October,  1843, 
grain  from  the  American  West  entered  Canada  in  greater 
quantities  than  ever  before,  and  was  there  manufactured 
into  flour,  to  take  advantage  of  the  British  custom  of  per- 
mitting flour  manufactured  in  Canada  from  American  wheat 
to  be  entered  as  colonial.  As  a  result,  there  was  a  notable 
expansion  in  the  forwarding  and  milling  industries,  with 
many  large  mills  being  erected,  especially  along  the  Welland 
Canal.  4  9 


46Toronto  Examiner,  Aug.  5,  1840;  British  American  Cultivator, 
May,  1842,  p.  65;  ibid..  May,  1843,  p.  73. 

'*'^5  and  6  Vic,  c.  14  (Ernie,  English  Farming  Past  and  Present, 
p.  447). 

4^6  and  7  Vic,  c  29  (Ernie,  English  Farming  Past  and  Present, 
p.  447). 

•*9A  mill  at  Gananoque  manufactured  about  30,000  barrels  of  flour 
a  year  between  1843  and  1846,  using  both  Upper  Canadian  and  American 
wheat  (Smith,  Canada,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  vol.  Ii,  p.  297.  A 
minor  question  concerns  the  amount  of  American  wheat  imported  into 
the  Canadas  actually  reaching  England,  either  in  manufactured  or  un- 
manufactured form.  Dr.  Merk  thinks  that  a  large  part  did,  basing 
his  opinion  on  the  fact  that  Canada,  according  to  statistics,  had 
little  surplus  for  export  (Merk,  "The  British  Corn  Crisis  of  1845-6," 
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A  writer  has  recently  claimed  that  the  benefits  received 
by  Upper  Canada  as  a  consequence  of  the  Canada  Corn  Act 
have  been  unduly  magnified  by  historians.  He  points  out 
that  though  there  was  an  expansion  in  the  amount  of  wheat 
produced  and  exported  following  the  passage  of  the  act,  large 
increases  in  production  and  acreage  were  not  new;  that  the 
exports  of  1841  had  been  greater  than  ever  before;  that 
prices  of  wheat  were  lower  in  1843-6  than  in  1840-2;  that 
harvest  fluctuations  in  Europe  were  an  important  factor; 
and  concludes  that  at  most  the  preference  described  above 
had  some  "vague  influence." This  contention  does  not 
stand  examination.  American  wheat  growers  and  exporters 
found  that  in  spite  of  the  provincial  duty  and  in  spite  of 
higher  freight  rates  by  the  St.  Lawrence  than  by  New  York, 
it  was  highly  profitable  to  take  advantage  of  the  "Canadian 
back  door."  51  Upper  Canada  wheat  growers  had  a  shorter 
distance  to  ship  their  grain,  and  no  duty  to  pay  on  it  before 
it  left  the  province,  and  so  obviously  derived  more  benefit  than 
the  Americans.  The  effects  of  the  preference  can  be  assessed 
in  additional  ways.  One  was  in  an  increase  in  acreage.  The 
crop  of  1843  was  excellent,  and  that  of  1844  average,  but 
that  of  1845  was  not  only  of  high  quality,  but  "twice  that 
of  any  previous  year"  in  quantity.-^-    This  would  seem  to 


Agricultural  History,  vol.  viii,  1934,  p.  111).  The  Canadian  deficiency 
was,  however,  wholly  in  Lower  Canada.  As  Upper  Canada  had  a 
large  surplus  of  first-class  wheat,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  able  to 
export  most  of  it,  either  as  wheat  or  flour,  and  to  use  flour  made  from 
American  wheat  for  its  domestic  requirements.  Cf.  MacGibbon,  Can- 
adian  Grain  Trade,  p.  12. 

^OBurn,  "Canada  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws"  {Cambridge  His- 
torical Journal,  vol.  ii,  1928,  pp.  252,  255-6).  The  exports  of  wheat 
and  flour  from  the  St.  Lawrence  between  1838  and  1849,  stated  in 
bushels  of  wheat  (with  a  barrel  of  flour  considered  as  the  equivalent 
of  five  bushels  of  wheat),  were  as  follows: 

1838    296,020  bushels  1844    2,350,018  bushels 

1839    249,471  1845    2,507,392 

1840    1,739,119  1846    3,312,757 

1841    2,313,836  1847    3,883,156 

1842    1,678,102  1848    2,248,016 

1843    1,193,918  1849    3,645,320 

(Hind  et  al,  Eighty  Years'  Progress,  p.  291). 

siMerk,  "British  Corn  Crisis  of  1845-6,"  pp.  110-11. 

^^British  American  Cultivator,  Aug.,  1843,  p.  117;  ibid.,  Sept.,  1845, 
p.  262;  ibid.,  Jan.,  1846,  p.  3;  ibid.,  Aug.,  1847,  p.  230;  Toronto  Examiner, 
Jan.  7,  1846;  ibid.,  Jan.  13,  1847. 
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indicate  a  greatly  increased  acreage,  a  fairly  certain  sign  of 
shifting  of  emphasis  to  wheat.  According  to  the  editor  of 
the  census  of  1851-2,  the  production  of  wheat  in  Upper  Canada 
had  increased  400  per  cent  between  1840  and  1850. •'••^  This 
expansion  was  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  population,  and  was  made  in  spite  of  the 
comparative  failure  of  the  crop  in  eastern  Upper  Canada  for 
several  years  before  1850.  Lower  prices  than  in  preceding 
years  made  little  difference,  for  when  he  sowed  his  wheat,  the 
farmer  could  not  tell  what  the  price  would  be  when  he  had  it 
harvested  and  threshed;  but  he  did  know  during  these  few 
years  what  he  had  never  known  before — that  he  had  a  certain 
market.  It  was  no  accident  that  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade 
reported  in  1845  that  '*at  no  former  period  in  the  history  of 
Western  Canada  has  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  class 
been  so  prosperous  as  at  this  time." ^ 4  The  assured  market 
could,  by  itself,  have  brought  about  a  great  increase  in  produc- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  failure  of  the  Irish  potato  crop  helped 
create  a  demand  for  colonial  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
the  farmer  has  always  been  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  crop 
conditions  in  other  countries.  The  contention  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  colonial  preference  was  vague  is  at  variance  with 
a  statement  made  by  E.  W.  Thompson  in  his  presidential 
address  to  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Upper  Canada  in 
1847.  Wheat,  he  remarked,  had  "been  in  brisk  demand  for 
the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potatoe  crop, 
and  the  partial  failure  of  the  grain  crops  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe; 
but  especially  owing  to  the  preference  we  enjoyed  in  the 
markets  of  Great  Britain." -"^^  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
so  great  was  the  concentration  on  wheat  during  these  years 
that  the  incipient  livestock  industry  languished. 

The  wheat-growing  prosperity  did  not  benefit  every  farm- 
er in  Upper  Canada.  This  was  a  consequence  of  the  west- 
ward advance  of  the  wheat  midge,  the  advent  of  which  had 
marked  the  ruination  of  wheat-farming  in  Lower  Canada. 
The  midge  travelled  up  the  St.  Lawrence  at  an  estimated  speed 


^^Census  of  Canada,  1851-2,  vol.  i,  p.  xxxii. 
54Toronto  Examiner,  Jan.  7,  1846. 
^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  52. 
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of  ten  or  twelve  miles  a  year.  It  had  been  prevalent  around 
Montreal  shortly  before  the  Rebellion  of  1837.  It  reached 
Cornv^all  probably  before  1840,  Brockville  about  1842,  the 
Bay  of  Quinte  in  1849.  As  it  spread  inland  to  the  outermost 
settlements,  farmers  in  one  St.  Lav^rence  county  after  an- 
other had  to  abandon  wheat  as  a  staple.  The  extent  of 
its  depredations  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  about 
210,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  exported  from  Brockville  in 
1843,  and  not  more  than  40,000  in  1844.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  expansion  in  the  timber  trade  farther  up  the  Ottawa 
Valley  at  this  time,  the  farmers  in  the  townships  along  the 
"front  of  St.  Lawrence"  would  have  been  in  a  sad  plight. 

The  pioneer  on  a  new  clearance  also  failed  to  derive  much 
profit  from  the  British  demand  for  his  wheat,  because  he 
had  to  consume  more  of  his  surplus  at  home  than  he  expected 
to,  owing  to  the  failure  of  his  potato  crop.  The  late  blight 
first  appeared  in  Upper  Canada,  as  throughout  North  Am- 
erica in  general,  in  1843.  In  1845  it  completely  ruined  the 
potatoes  in  most  of  the  province.  It  destroyed  them  again 
in  1846,  as  it  was  to  do  for  almost  every  succeeding  year  till 
new  and  hardier  varieties  were  introduced  from  the  United 
States  in  the  eighteen-sixties.^"^ 

Such  then  was  the  situation  in  Upper  Canada  in  1846 
when  the  British  parliament  turned  towards  free  trade  by 
repealing  the  Corn  Laws.  The  repeal  had  immediate  reper- 
cussions throughout  the  wheat-growing  sections,  for  the 
farmers  knew  that  shortly  the  prices  they  received  would  be 
determined  directly  by  those  of  the  world  market  at  Liverpool. 
Though  it  did  not  hit  them  as  hard  as  it  did  the  milling  and 
forwarding  interests,  which  soon  found  that  there  was  now 
little  to  attract  American  wheat  or  flour  through  the  St. 


5«Brockville  Recorder,  quoted  in  Toronto  Examiner,  Aug.  3,  1842; 
Cornwall  Observer,  quoted  in  Montreal  Transcript,  Sept.  5,  1843; 
British  American  Cultivator,  April,  1845,  p.  102;  Canadian  Agri- 
cidturist,  July  2,  1849,  p.  174;  ihid.,  Nov.  1850,  p.  246. 

^^'i British  American  Cultivator,  Sept.,  1845,  p.  262;  JTBAUC  1855-6, 
pp.  39,  220.  The  first  variety  of  potato  which  proved  hardy  enough 
to  resist  the  late  blight  was  the  Garnet  Chili,  which  was  formally 
introduced  in  the  United  States  in  1857,  and  which  was  mentioned  as 
being  grown  on  a  small  scale  in  different  parts  of  Canada  West  in 
1866  (Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  .  .  .  of  Upper  Canada 
for  1864-8,  pp.  503,  517). 
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Lawrence,  ^8  it  re-emphasized  the  weakness  of  their  staple- 
producing  colonial  economy.  Should  the  farmers  keep  on 
with  their  wheat-growing  when  there  was  so  little  assurance 
of  a  market  overseas?  Could  they  continue  to  grow  wheat 
even  if  they  wanted  to,  with  the  midge  steadily  advancing? 
To  what  other  forms  of  agriculture  could  they  turn,  with  their 
limited  domestic  market,  with  world  competition  in  the  mother 
country,  and  with  their  virtual  exclusion  from  the  United 
States?  What  would  happen  if  everyone  turned  to  dairying 
or  to  stock-raising?  Newspapers  and  agricultural  periodicals 
argued  the  issues  back  and  forth,  always  coming  to  a  single 
conclusion — that  the  outlook  for  the  wheat  growers  of  Upper 
Canada  in  1846  was  grim.  As  it  happened,  new  and  wholly 
unforseen  developments  (described  at  length  in  Chapter  xi) 
were  shortly  to  provide  a  partial  solution  for  the  wheat  grow- 
ers* problems. 


^^On  the  effects  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  on  the  Upper 
Canada  milling  and  forwarding  interests,  see  the  documents  in  Innis 
and  Lower,  Select  Documents  in  Canadian  Economic  History,  pp.  356-8. 


CHAPTER  IX 


LIVESTOCK  AND  ITS  IMPROVEMENT  BEFORE  1850 

THE  ''improving  farmers"  of  Upper  Canada,  like  those  of 
the  northern  United  States  and  of  the  British  Isles,  had 
many  interests  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
These  ranged  from  entomology  to  Liebig's  ''mineral  theory," 
but  if  we  judge  from  the  amount  of  attention  it  received  in 
the  first  agricultural  periodicals,  the  most  important  by  far 
v^as  the  improvement  of  livestock.  Scarcely  an  issue  appear- 
ed without  learned  arguments  over  "breeding  in-and-in,"  or 
attempts  to  explain  the  mysterious  phenomena  of  inheritance 
(and  these  without  the  benefit  of  Mendel's  laws),  or  accounts 
of  the  importation  from  England  of  high-priced  rams  or  bulls 
or  boars. 

What  was  the  character  of  the  livestock  which  the  ad- 
vanced farmers  thought  it  wise  to  improve?  The  animals 
commonly  found  on  the  farms  of  Upper  Canada  were  de- 
scended chiefly  from  those  which  had  accompanied  the  Loyal- 
ists and  their  successors  from  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  or 
had  been  procured  by  them  across  the  border  or  in  the  French- 
Canadian  communities  along  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Detroit 
rivers.  For  years  after  the  first  settlement  the  pioneers  of 
the  Niagara  peninsula  drew  heavily  upon  the  supply  of  both 
horses  and  young  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Forks 
of  the  Genesee  River,  ^  and  those  along  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
brought  in  working  oxen  from  as  far  away  as  Connecticut, 
milch  cows  mostly  from  New  York  but  partly  from  Lower 
Canada,  and  horses  mainly  from  Lower  Canada.  They  ob- 
tained their  sheep  from  Lower  Canada  and  New  York,  and 
their  swine  presumably  from  the  same  sources.  ^  As  these 
importations  continued  year  after  year,  the  livestock  of  Up- 


lAlbany,  N.Y.,  Gazette,  July  15,  1793,  quoted  in  Doty,  History 
of  Livingston  County,  p.  251.  There  was  at  this  time  a  fairly  steady 
traffic  from  the  Niagara  region  to  Detroit  via  the  Thames  Valley,  some 
of  it  in  American  cattle  (Bliss,  ed..  Diary  of  David  Zeisberger,  vol.  ll, 
pp.  360,  367,  383,  426,  452). 

^Canniff,  History  of  the  Settlement  of  Upper  Canada,  p.  221;  La 
Rochefoucault-Liancourt,  Travels  through  the  United  States,  vol.  I, 
pp.  502-3. 
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per  Canada,  in  so  far  as  it  did  not  betray  a  French-Canadian 
origin,  came  to  be  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  adjacent 
states. 

With  some  exceptions  to  be  mentioned  shortly,  the  farm 
animals  in  Upper  Canada  were  poorly  bred.  Here,  as  was  also 
the  case  south  of  the  border,  the  pigs  were  most  disparaged. 
They  were  vicious  creatures — the  old  sows  especially  being 
a  terror  to  children — and  so  wiry  that  the  farmers  could 
scarcely  fatten  them.  They  were  variously  known  as  **land- 
pikes"  (the  commonest  name),  *'razorbacks,"  "racers,"  "al- 
ligators," "shingle-pigs,"  and  even  "cucumber-seeds."  "I  can 
compare  one  of  them,"  wrote  a  former  resident,  "to  nothing 
but  a  small  greyhound,  with  the  great  head  of  a  rhinoceros, 
and  their  ears  are  like  huge  plantain  leaves." ^  "He  has  been 
chiefly  notorious  in  the  past,"  asserted  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural Commission  of  1880,  "for  somewhat  predatory  in- 
clinations in  which  he  has  been  assisted  by  long  limbs,  great 
activity  of  motion,  and  a  snout  that  was  said  to  fall  short  of 
the  truly  useful  and  meritorious  if  it  failed  to  reach  the 
second  row  of  corn  through  a  snake  fence."  ^ 

The  common  sheep  were  described  about  1820  as  "being 
rather  tall,  and  frequently  horned,  with  darkish  legs  and 
faces.  A  flock  will  average  each  about  five  pounds  of  wool, 
of  a  fineish  quality."  ^  However,  the  sheep  of  the  French 
Canadians  along  the  Detroit  River  were  often  black,  with 
a  little  white  on  their  faces,  just  like  those  of  Lower  Canada.^ 

3"Ex-Settler,"  Canada  in  the  Years  1832,  1833,  and  183A,  p.  94. 

^Report  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission,  vol.  I,  p.  336,  here- 
after cited  as  OACR.  For  more  information  on  the  perversity  of  the 
landpike,  see  Geikie,  Life  in  the  Woods,  pp.  52-4.  For  a  good  cut  see 
Cultivator,  Jan.  1840,  p.  13. 

Few  Plain  Directions,  p.  64.  Cf.  Carman,  Heath,  and  Minto, 
Special  Report  on  the  Sheep  Industry,  p.  344.  The  five-pound  average 
was  doubtless  much  too  high.  A  more  reasonable  weight  would  be  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  This  was  given  as  an  average  by  Talbot  in  the 
early  eighteen-twenties,  and  was  also  that  reported  by  the  census 
of  1851  (Talbot,  Five  Years'  Residence,  vol.  I,  p.  179;  Journal  and 
Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada  for  1856-7, 
p.  32.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  JTBAUC). 

^Shirreff,  Tour  through  North  America,  p.  211.  The  prevalence  of 
black  sheep  in  the  flocks  of  Upper  Canada  in  the  eighteen-forties 
and  eighteen-fifties  was  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  inheritance  from 
these   French-Canadian  sheep.    An   Ohio   visitor   remarked   that  "a 
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There  were  two  kinds  of  common  cattle  in  Upper  Canada. 
The  small  black  or  red  French-Canadian  cattle  were  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  eastern  Upper  Canada  J  but  the 
predominant  cattle  in  the  province  as  a  whole  were  the  so- 
called  "natives."  These  were,  as  already  indicated,  almost 
identical  with  the  cattle  of  the  northern  states,  which,  by 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  an  indistinguishable 
blend  of  the  various  original  English,  Dutch,  Danish,  and 
Swedish  breeds.  ^  According  to  the  evidence  offered  by  the 
advertisements  for  strays  in  the  early  newspapers,  they 
were  of  every  conceivable  colour — red,  brown,  yellow,  white, 
black,  red  and  white,  black  and  white,  yellow  and  white,  and 
"yellow-black  brindled."'^  Taken  one  with  another,  they 
were  poor  milkers  and  producers  of  tough  beef,  and  seem 
to  have  been  valued  mainly  according  to  their  hardiness. 

Visitors  from  the  old  world  sometimes  extended  their 
disparagement  of  Upper  Canada  livestock  to  the  horses. 
Nevertheless,  the  horse  of  the  Upper  Canadian  farmer  was 
relatively  better  bred  than  the  rest  of  his  livestock,  and  much 
better  cared  for.  This  was  quite  natural,  as  the  backwoodsman 
did  not  obtain  horses  till  his  farm  was  fairly  well  cleared, 
and  he  was  able  to  shelter  them  in  some  fashion ;  and  there 
were  few  farmers  who  did  not  take  pride  in  their  horses. 

There  were  in  early  Upper  Canada  three  recognized  breeds 
of  horses — the  Conestogas  (which  will  be  dealt  with  below), 
the  French  Canadians,  and  the  "Indian  ponies."  The  horses 


noticeable  feature  in  these  flocks  is  the  almost  universal  admixture 
of  black  sheep  with  the  white"  (Ohio  Farmer,  Nov.  29,  1856,  p.  191). 
An  historian  stated,  with  respect  to  the  Upper  Canada  flocks  of  the 
eighteen-forties,  that  "there  were  many  black  sheep  among  them,  and 
these  were  prized  above  others  by  the  farmers'  wives,  for  their  wool 
could  be  spun  into  yarn  for  making  the  coarse  homemade  stockings 
and  clothing  without  the  trouble  of  dyeing"  (Carman,  Heath,  and 
Minto,  Special  Report  on  the  Sheep  Industry,  p.  344). 

'^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  462.  For  a  careful  description  of  the  pure  old 
French-Canadian  cattle,  see  Illustrated  Journal  of  Agriculture,  June, 
1886,  pp.  86-7. 

'^Bidwell  and  Falconer,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Northern 
United  States,  p.  25. 

^Advertisements  in  Newark  Upper  Canada  Gazette  or  American 
Oracle,  1798;  York  Upper  Canada  Gazette  or  American  Oracle,  1803-6; 
York  Gazette,  1807-9;  York  Colonial  Advocate,  1830-1. 
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called  Indian  ponies  were  not,  as  they  ordinarily  were  south 
of  the  border,  mustangs  obtained  through  the  processes  of 
horse  trading  from  the  Indians  of  the  plains  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, but  a  kind  peculiar  to  Upper  Canada  and  parts  of 
Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Henry  William  Herbert,  the 
leading  nineteenth-century  authority  on  North  American 
horses,  wrote  of  them: 

On  my  first  visit  to  Canada,  in  1831,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
great  herds  of  these  ponies,  running  nearly  wild  on  the  rich  meadow 
lands  about  the  Grand  River,  belonging  to  the  Mohawk  Indians,  who 
had  a  large  reservation  on  that  river,  near  the  village  of  Brantford.  .  .  , 

These  little  animals,  which  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  exceeded 
thirteen  hands,  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the  pure  Canadians,  and, 
except  in  size,  were  not  to  be  distinguished  from  them.  They  had  the 
same  bold  carriage,  open  countenance,  abundant  hair,  almost  resembling 
a  lion's  mane,  the  same  general  build,  and  above  all,  the  same  iron 
feet  and  legs. 

I  hired  a  pair  of  these,  I  well  remember,  both  stallions,  and  they 
took  me  in  a  light  wagon,  with  a  heavy  driver  and  a  hundred  weight, 
or  upwards,  of  baggage,  over  execrable  roads,  sixty  miles  a  day,  for 
ten  days  in  succession,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  distress,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  journey  were  all  ready  to  set  out  on  the  same  trip  again. 

I  was  new  at  the  time  in  America,  and  was  much  surprised  and 
interested  by  the  performance  of  this  gallant  little  pair  of  animals. 
They  were  perfectly  matched,  both  in  size  and  color,  very  dark  brown, 
were  twelve  hands  and  a  half  in  height;  and  where  the  road  was  hard 
and  good,  could  spin  along  at  nearly  nine  miles  in  the  hour.  They  were 
very  merry  goers. 

It  was  their  wonderful  sure-footedness,  sagacity,  and  docility,  how- 
ever, which  most  delighted  me.  They  were  driven  without  blinkers  or 
bearing  reins,  and  where,  as  was  often  the  case,  bridges  seemed 
doubtful,  the  bottom  of  miry  fords  suspicious  of  quagmires,  or  the 
road  otherwise  dangerous,  they  would  put  down  their  heads  to  examine, 
try  the  difficulty  with  their  feet,  and,  when  satisfied,  would  get  through 
or  over  places,  which  seemed  utterly  impracticable.  .  .  . 

Whence  this  pony  breed  of  Canadians  had  arisen,  I  am  unable  to 
say;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  almost  entirely  peculiar  to  the  Indian  tribes, 
whereof  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
dwarfing  process,  which  will  arise  from  hardship  and  privation  endured 
generation  after  generation,  particularly  by  the  young  animals  and 
the  mares  while  heavy  in  foal. 
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These  animals  had,  I  can  say  almost  positively,  no  recent  cross  of 
the  Spanish  horse. 

The  French-Canadian  horses  were  much  more  numerous  than 
the  Indian  ponies.  They  were  not  confined  to  the  French- 
Canadian  settlements,  but  were  found  everywhere  in  the 
province.  Indeed,  as  Herbert  stated,  they  might  ''be  regarded 
as  the  basis  of  the  general  horse"  of  Upper  Canada.  These 
horses  in  the  period  before  1850  were  indubitably  among 
the  best  in  North  America.  William  Evans,  the  foremost 
Lower  Canadian  agricultural  authority  of  the  second  quarter 
of  the  century,  merely  expressed  prevailing  Canadian  and 
American  opinion  when  he  wrote:  ''What  is  known  as  the 
'Canadian  horse'  of  Lower  Canada  when  of  sufficient  size, 
cannot  be  excelled  for  agricultural  purposes  by  any  horse 
we  have  ever  seen  on  this  continent.  They  are  strong,  active 
and  enduring,  and  not  so  liable  to  diseases  as  other  breeds 
of  horses,  indeed  they  appear  to  be  the  breed  exactly  suited 
for  farmers  in  Canada,  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging." 
Before  1850,  however,  the  original  French-Canadian  stock 
was  considerably  modified,  especially  in  central  and  western 
Upper  Canada,  by  crossing  with  the  nondescript  horses  and 
mares  which  were  imported  in  large  numbers  from  the  United 
States.  Fortunately  the  French  Canadians  were  excellent  for 
the  purpose  of  crossing,  so  that  in  spite  of  this  mongrelization, 
there  was,  at  least  from  the  functional  point  of  view,  scarcely 
any  deterioration  in  the  colts  foaled  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  common  horses  of  Upper  Canada — ^the  French  Can- 
adians, the  "Americans,"  and  their  mixed  descendants — were 
kept  both  for  general  farm  work  and  for  the  road.  They 
satisfied  the  farmer  interested  only  in  drawing  his  grain  to 
the  nearest  market  town,  or  his  family  to  church  or  a  political 
meeting,  but  they  fell  short  of  the  standards  set  up  by  the 


K^Herbert,  Frank  Forester's  Horse  and  Horsemanship,  vol.  ii,  pp.  65-6. 
Cf.  also  Beaven,  Recreations  of  a  Long  Vacation,  p.  56. 

iiHerbert,  Frank  Forester's  Horse  and  Horsemanship,  vol.  ii,  p.  47. 

^^Agricultural  Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Lower  Canada  Agri- 
cultural Society,  Oct.,  1850,  p.  304.  Cf.  Herbert,  Frank  Forester's  Horse 
and  Horsemanshi]),  vol.  ii,  pp.  63-4. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  64;  "Ex-Settler,"  Canada  in  the  Years  1832,  1833  and 
183A.  p.  101 ;  Gourlay,  Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada,  vol.  I, 
p.  170;  British  American  Cultivator,  April,  1843,  p.  57. 
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garrison  officers,  the  lawyers  and  merchants,  and  even  the 
country  people  who  liked  something  more  pretentious  than 
a  ''poor  man's  horse."  The  latter  groups  were  certain  to 
have  horses  that  they  could  boast  about  as  soon  as  the  stumps 
were  cleared  out  of  the  trails  for  even  a  few  miles  from  the 
villages.  The  Military  Settlement  at  Perth  was  only  a  little 
more  than  a  dozen  years  old  when  the  local  editor  went  to 
a  horse-race  in  the  village.  "We  were  much  pleased  to  notice 
the  wonderful  improvement,  in  the  breed  of  horses,  which 
within  these  few  years  has  taken  place  in  this  settlement," 
ran  his  comment.  ''A  few  years  ago  only  a  solitary  horse  or 
so  could  be  found  in  the  township,  now  the  majority  of  the 
settlers  are  supplied  with  good  serviceable  horses,  and  in  the 
town  there  are  some  first  rates.'' '^^ 

Light  horses  with  some  degree  of  breeding,  or  at  least  of 
style,  were  imported  from  the  early  years  of  the  colony,  first 
from  Lower  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  then  from 
the  British  Isles.  Lower  Canada  furnished  the  Canadian 
Pacer,  a  saddle  horse.  This  was  a  cross  between  the  French- 
Canadian  horse  and  the  famous  Narragansett  Pacer,  which 
was  brought  into  Lower  Canada  from  Rhode  Island  before 
the  American  Revolution  and  for  at  least  two  decades  after 
it.  There  long  remained  a  demand  for  these  Canadian  Pacers 
on  the  outskirts  of  settlement,  where  the  roads  were  not  fit 
for  wheeled  vehicles.  The  United  States  contributed  many 
horses  which  passed  as  Thoroughbreds,  but  which  were  really 
mongrels  whose  sires  had  been  blooded,  more  or  less.  An 
advertisement  of  1805  offering  for  sale  **two  young  mares  and 
colts  by  the  Horse  Morgan  Rattler"  may  indicate  that  Upper 
Canada  had  some  stock  of  the  Morgan  strain  then  being 
developed  in  Vermont.  At  a  later  period  horses  of  considerable 


i^Perth  Examiner,  quoted  in  Montreal  Canadian  Courant,  Oct. 
17,  1829. 

^^OACR,  vol.  V,  App.  K,  pp.  5,  24;  The  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Dec.  12, 
1846,  p.  499. 

i^York  Upper  Canada  Gazette  or  American  Oracle,  June  8,  1805. 
Later — about  1820 — one  of  the  sons  of  the  famed  Justin  Morgan,  "the 
Hawkins  Horse,"  who  was  foaled  in  Vermont  in  1806  or  1807,  was 
brought  to  Upper  Canada  from  the  Eastern  Townships.  It  is  not 
known  where  he  was  kept  in  Upper  Canada,  nor  what  became  of  him, 
nor  whether  he  left  any  descendants  in  the  province.  Linsley,  Morgan 
Horses,  pp.  146-7. 
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distinction  were  brought  north.  "Among  the  American  horses 
standing  in  Canada  this  season,"  a  New  York  journal  of  the 
turf  remarked  in  1842,  "we  notice  two  that  are  well  known 
in  this  quarter.  We  refer  to  Manalopan,  a  fast  two  mile 
horse,  and  Stanhope;  the  latter  stands  at  $25,  the  former  at 
|18,  and  both  near  the  St.  Leger  Course,  Toronto."  There 
were  few  Thoroughbreds  imported  from  England  till  after 
1815.  Richard  L.  Denison  in  1859  did  recollect  one  which  had 
enjoyed  a  great  local  reputation  around  York  during  his 
boyhood  (he  was  born  in  1814) — "Sultan,  a  celebrated  Arabian 
Stallion,  imported  into  this  country  by  Col.  Smith,  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Sultan  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
best  road  horses  ever  owned  in  this  district."  Though  horse 
men  continually  advocated  the  introduction  of  such  horses  on 
a  large  scale,  their  suggestions  had  little  result  before  about 
1830.  An  illustration  of  the  apathy  they  encountered  was 
found  when  in  1828  a  bill  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  to 
import  a  good  stallion  or  two  from  England  was  defeated  in 
the  Assembly  by  the  vote  of  the  farmer  members,  i'-^  Before 
1840,  however,  English  blood  horses  were  being  regularly 
imported  by  private  individuals,  Owing  to  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  roadster  after  about  1835,  there  was  a 
tendency  among  Upper  Canadian  importers  to  turn  to  heavier 
British  horses  than  the  Thoroughbred,  that  is,  to  light-draft 
horses  of  the  Cleveland  Bay  or  the  hackney  type.  In  this 
connection  it  is  significant  that  there  was  a  good  showing  of 
hackneys  at  the  exhibitions  in  Guelph  of  the  Wellington 
District  Agricultural  Society  in  1842  and  of  the  Guelph  Town- 
ship Agricultural  Society  in  1847.^1 

^'^The  Spirit  of  the  Times,  April  9,  1842,  p.  66. 

'^^Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Agricultural 
Association  of  Upper  Canada  for  1859-60,  p.  50.  Hereafter  this 
authority  is  cited  as  TBA&AAUC. 

i9York  Upper  Canada  Gazette  and  U.  E.  Lotjalist,  Feb.  16,  1828. 
The  idea  behind  this  bill  was  probably  derived  from  Nova  Scotia.  In 
1826  the  legislature  of  that  province  appropriated  £1,000  for  the  purpose 
of  importing  Thoroughbreds  from  England.  Three  stallions  and  two 
mares  were  in  consequence  imported  (Haliburton,  An  Historical  and 
Statistical  Account  of  Nova-Scotia,  vol.  i,  pp.  312-13). 

20Duncumb,  The  British  Emigrants  Advocate,  p.  81;  British  Ameri- 
can Cultivator,  April,  1846,  p.  114. 

2i/6id,  Jan.  1843,  p.  12;  ibid.,  April,  1846,  p.  115;  Guelph  and  Gait 
Advertiser  and  Wellington  District  Advocate,  July  2,  1847.  It  was  stated 
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If  the  common  horses  were  not  altogether  suitable  for 
the  saddle  or  the  carriage,  they  were  still  less  suitable  for 
the  heavy  work  on  the  farms  and  in  the  lumber  camps  which 
fell  to  them  as  the  use  of  oxen  declined.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  century  there  were  distinctive  heavy-draft  horses  among 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmers  north  of  York  and  in  Water- 
loo County.  These  horses  belonged  to  the  large,  strong  Con- 
estoga  breed  then  popular  for  drawing  freighters  over  the 
Alleghanies.  Unfortunately,  these  splendid  "Pennsylvania 
horses"  were  on  the  way  to  extinction  before  1845.  A  letter 
from  Eli  Irwin  of  Newmarket  in  1846  says :  ''Not  many  years 
since  this  section  of  the  Home  District  was  noted  from  one 
end  of  Canada  to  the  other  for  its  valuable  race  of  horses; 
and  by  the  introduction  of  the  small  race  of  English  blood- 
horses  from  England,  to  cross  upon  our  large  Pennsylvania 
mares  [to  produce  a  farm  horse  quicker  in  action  than  the 
Conestoga],  the  whole  race  is  considerably  run  down  and 
reduced  in  value." 2 2  Partly  because  agricultural  leaders 
frequently  advocated  the  bringing  in  of  British  heavy-draft 
horses,  which  might  give  weight  and  strength  to  the  common 
horses  of  the  province,  the  place  of  the  Conestogas  began 
to  be  filled  by  the  cross-bred  progeny  of  imported  Clydesdales 
and  Shires.  Importations  of  British  heavy-draft  breeding 
stock  began  as  early  as  1836,  when  a  Shire  stallion  was  brought 
to  London  and  a  Clydesdale  mare  to  Pickering  (Ontario 
County). 2 3  The  Shires  did  not  prove  altogether  satisfactory. 
In  1854  it  was  stated  that  there  were  in  Carleton  County 
"a  good  many  descendants  of  a  large  dappled  grey  English 
waggon  horse,  who  was  imported  about  fifteen  years  ago,  to 


of  the  first  showing  of  hackneys  at  Guelph  that  "an  experienced  horse- 
man would  have  considered  that  there  was  scarcely  a  thorough  good 
hackney  in  the  lot"  (British  American  Cultivator,  Jan.,  1843,  p.  12). 
Shetland  ponies,  never  much  more  than  a  curiosity  in  Upper  Canada, 
were  advertised  by  an  Amherstburg  breeder  in  1847  {Ohio  Cultivator, 
vol.  Ill,  1847,  p.  129). 

^^British  American  Cultivator,  April,  1846,  p.  114.  The  Conestogas 
disappeared  about  the  same  time  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  for  the  same  reason  (John  Strohm,  "The  Conestoga  Horse,"  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1863,  House  Executive  Docu- 
ment, 38th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1863-4,  No.  91,  pp.  179-80). 

23piumb.  Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals,  p.  130;  Cultivatory 
April,  1860,  p.  132. 
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be  met  with.  They  are  large  and  strong,  but  rather  too  slow 
for  the  rapid  driving  of  our  winter  roads." 2  4  ^j^g  Clydesdales, 
however,  met  with  scant  criticism.  By  the  early  eighteen- 
fifties  grade  Clydesdales  were  dominant  among  the  heavy 
drafts  of  Upper  Canada.  It  was  probably  this  infusion  of 
Clydesdale  blood  that  made  it  possible  for  Solon  Robinson, 
the  well-known  American  agricultural  editor,  who  had  made 
tours  in  practically  all  the  settled  areas  of  the  United  States, 
to  assert  in  1850  that  can  count  a  greater  proportion  of 
good  substantial,  real  serviceable  farm  horses  upon  this  road 
[Yonge  Street  near  Toronto]  than  upon  any  other  that  I 
have  ever  travelled."2  5  The  Conestoga  inheritance  may  have 
been  a  factor  in  this  region,  of  course.  However,  five  years 
later  another  American  agricultural  editor,  who  visited  the 
provincial  exhibition  at  Cobourg,  was  equally  emphatic.  Noting 
that  all  the  heavy-draft  horses  had  more  or  less  Clydesdale 
blood,  he  declared  that  ''in  farm  horses  the  [Upper]  Cana- 
dians are  altogether  ahead  of  the  American  farmers." 2 6 

Improvement  of  cattle  did  not  begin  till  after  1825.  Even 
then  it  encountered  obstacles.  The  settler  seldom  had  the 
capital  needed  to  buy  pure-bred  stock.  Even  if  he  had  the 
chance  to  breed  from  the  improved  stock  of  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  farmer  or  of  an  agricultural  society,  he  preferred 
to  utilize  the  scrub  bull  of  the  man  across  the  road,  as  it 
would  cost  him  less ;  or,  if  the  livestock  ran  at  large,  nothing 
at  all.  If  he  did  happen  to  rear  an  animal  better  than  the 
average,  the  butcher  or  drover  was  practically  certain  to 
obtain  it,  and  the  farmer  continued  to  breed  from  the  poorer 
ones  that  were  left.  Even  where  the  farmer  had  capital  and 
was  willing  to  admit  the  merits  of  improved  stock,  he  fre- 
quently preferred  the  natives,  on  the  ground  that  the  purebreds 
were  not  suited  to  Upper  Canadian  conditions.  2  7  This  point 


^"^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  462.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  the  Shire  at 
this  time  was  little  improved  over  the  old  English  cart  horse  (Ernie, 
English  Farming  Past  and  Present,  p.  355). 

2f5Kellar,  Solon  Robinson,  Pioneer  and  Agriculturist,  vol.  II,  p.  406. 
At  Kingston,  a  few  days  later,  Robinson  remarked  that  "horses  are 
not  generally  so  good  as  at  Toronto,  and  I  fancy  that  there  are  few 
places  where  they  are"  (ibid.,  p.  409). 

^^Cultivator,  Nov.,  1855,  p.  353. 

^'f Canadian  Agriculturist,  Jan.,  1850,  p.  8;  ibid.,  Sept.,  1860,  p.  440; 
TBA&AAUC  1859-60,  p.  188. 
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of  view  was  well  expressed  by  William  Hutton,  who  was  far 
from  being  an  obscurantist. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  inconsistencies,  and 
indeed  absurdities,  with  which  we  farmers  can  be  charged,  that  we 
have  individually  and  collectively,  as  Societies — ^taken  much  pains  and 
incurred  much  expense  to  improve  our  breed  of  cattle,  without  making 
a  simultaneous  movement  to  procure  the  succulent  food,  the  increased 
shelter,  the  extra  supply  of  clover  hay,  without  which  these  so  called 
improved  breeds  certainly  produce  no  improvement  to  the  farmer. 
Without  turnips  or  Mangel  Wurtzel,  or  shelter  or  hay,  our  old  Canadian 
cows  are  infinitely  superior  to  any  of  these  fancy  breeds;  they  produce 
more  milk  on  poor  feeding — they  stand  starvation  much  longer — ^they 
are  better  suited  to  our  climate,  and  are  in  every  way  better — unless 
we  change  our  system  of  feeding,  and  furnish  warm  and  comfortable 
housing;  if  we  were  to  furnish  these  for  our  native  Canadian  cows, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  not  in  the  end  pay  the  farmer  better 
than  either  the  pure  Durhams,  Devons,  or  Herefords.2  8 

In  spite  of  the  apathy  of  the  ordinary  farmers,  there  was 
a  considerable  introduction  of  improved  cattle  before  1850. 
The  constant  exhortations  of  the  agricultural  periodicals  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  There  was  the  example  afforded 
by  the  widely  publicized  importations  of  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Kentucky  cattlemen.  Further,  agricultural  societies  usual- 
ly made  a  point  of  spending  part  of  their  funds  in  obtaining 
pure-bred  bulls  from  the  British  Isles  or  from  some  of  the 
New  York  or  local  breeders.  Finally,  private  individuals  of 
some  capital,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  improved  breeds 
in  the  Old  Country,  brought  out  bulls  and  cows  for  themselves, 
or  as  a  speculation.  Some  of  these  men,  such  as  the  Hon. 
Adam  Fergusson  of  Waterdown,  John  Wade  of  Cobourg, 
John  Miller  of  Markham,  and  F.  W.  Stone  of  Guelph,  were 
stock  breeders;  others  may  be  classified  chiefly  as  gentle- 
men farmers.  Fergusson,  who  bred  Durhams,  sold  twenty 
bulls  by  1853 — four  to  individuals  in  the  United  States,  six 
to  agricultural  societies  in  Upper  Canada,  and  ten  to  gentle- 
men farmers  or  enterprising  ordinary  farmers  in  Upper  Cana- 
da.     The  other  breeders  doubtless  had  much  the  same 

^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  189-90.  Cf.  Canada  Farmer,  July  1,  1864, 
p.  183. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  March,  1853,  pp.  69-70.  For  the  work 
of  the  agricultural  societies,  see  Chapter  x. 
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markets.  Primarily  as  a  result  of  the  influence  and  efforts  of 
these  cattlemen,  certain  districts,  of  which  that  around  Guelph 
was  by  far  the  most  important,  came  to  be  distinguished 
by  1850  for  the  relative  excellence  of  their  cattle. 

The  first  pure-bred  cattle  in  Upper  Canada  were  probably 
Ayrshires,  Even  before  1800,  Scottish  shipmasters  usually 
took  a  few  Ayrshire  cows  aboard  to  supply  their  passengers 
with  milk,  and  sold  them  on  arrival  at  Montreal  or  Quebec. 
In  consequence,  there  came  to  be  a  considerable  number  of 
Ayrshires  in  the  Montreal  region,  with  an  overflow  into 
eastern  Upper  Canada.  Especially  in  the  latter  region,  but 
to  some  extent  farther  west,  Ayrshires  continued  to  be  im- 
ported by  agricultural  societies  and  private  individuals  down 
to  1850.32 

Except  in  eastern  Upper  Canada,  the  dual-purpose  Devons 
were  regarded  with  more  favour  than  the  Ayrshires.  The 
cow  was  a  good  milker,  while  the  ox  compensated  by  its 
comparative  sprightliness  for  its  deficiency  in  size.  There 
were  many  grade  Devons  in  Upper  Canada  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  century,  and  some  pure-bred  ones,  a  reflection 
of  their  popularity  in  the  United  States  at  this  time.  By 
1850  they  were  being  eclipsed  in  the  estimation  of  breeders 
by  the  Durhams.  This  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  entries  of  the  two  breeds  at  the  provincial  exhibi- 
tions. In  1849  there  were  fifty-four  Durhams  and  ten  Devons ; 
in  1850,  sixty-five  Durhams  and  eighteen  Devons;  and  in 
1851,  thirty-seven  Durhams  and  eighteen  Devons.  After 
1850  the  Devons  began  to  dwindle  in  number  in  Upper  Canada, 
as  they  did  everywhere  else  in  North  America  except  in  parts 
of  New  England,  because  they  were  not  looked  on  as  being 
so  good  for  beef  as  the  Durhams. 

By  1850,  the  improved  Durham,  or  Shorthorn,  which  was 

mhid.,  Sept.  1,  1849,  pp.  226,  237;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  221-2. 
3ilnnis  (ed.),  Dairy  Industry  in  Canada,  p.  21. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  May,  1851,  p.  104;  ibid.,  Oct.,  1863,  p.  372; 
JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  429. 

JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  116,  146,  206.  Some  time  before  1830,  Philemon 
Wright  at  Hull,  L.C.,  imported  Devons  to  cross  on  his  natives  (Bouchette, 
The  British  Dominions  in  North  America,  vol.  ii,  "Hull").  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  their  descendants  came  to  be  owned  in  adjacent  Carleton 
County,  though  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  this  was  so. 
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regarded  as  an  excellent  general-purpose  breed,  was  the 
greatest  favourite  among  stock  breeders,  especially  those  in 
central  and  western  Upper  Canada ;  and  this  primacy  it  long 
retained.  Durhams  appear  to  have  been  first  imported  from 
both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1826,  when  a 
cow  was  brought  from  New  York  State  to  St.  Catharines, 
and  a  bull  and  a  cow  from  England  to  St.  Thomas.  After 
this  time,  there  was  a  steady  influx  of  Durhams,  particularly 
from  Great  Britain,  but  also  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio.  3  4  The  opinion  was  sometimes  expressed  that  Dur- 
hams were  being  introduced  in  preference  to  other  British 
breeds  merely  because  most  of  the  importers  were  Yorkshire- 
men  who  were  acquainted  with  no  other  varieties.  Actually 
there  was  at  that  time  a  great  craze  in  the  United  States  for 
Durhams,  and  the  Upper  Canada  movement  was  closely 
associated  with  it.  The  effects  of  their  introduction  were 
manifest  in  Upper  Canada  by  1845.  "Grade  Durhams,"  it 
was  remarked,  "are  now  very  common  in  every  section  of 
the  province,  but  those  which  may  be  termed  pure  or  well 
bred  are  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few."^^ 

There  were  no  other  improved  breeds  of  cattle  in  Upper 
Canada  till  after  1850. 

Improved  pigs  were  imported  from  overseas  but  not 
in  great  numbers.  They  were  cheap  to  buy  and  transport; 
the  losses  in  crossing  the  ocean  were  small,  as  they  were 
good  sailors;  and  they  matured  early  and  multiplied  rapidly. 
The  effects  of  their  introduction  in  quantity  would  there- 
fore soon  have  become  apparent.  Yet,  though  there  were 
some  of  the  "English  breed"  in  the  Talbot  settlement  as  early 
as  1823,3^  progress  in  swine  improvement  was  slow.  Few  but 
gentlemen  farmers  were  interested  in  it.  Among  these  breed- 
ers the  only  pure-bred  British  pigs  to  achieve  popularity  were 
the  Berkshires.  The  first  of  these  to  be  imported  were,  it 
would  appear,  a  boar  and  a  sow  brought  from  Ireland  for  a 


34Innis  (ed.),  Dairy  Industry  in  Canada,  p.  20;  Canadian  Agri- 
culturist, March,  1863,  p.  85;  Canada  [Shorthorn]  Herd  Book,  vol.  i, 
pp.  xiii-xiv. 

^^British  American  Cultivator,  Feb.,  1845,  p.  39. 

mbid.,  Feb.,  1845,  p.  36.  Cf.  Cultivator,  Oct.,  1845,  p.  311. 

37Talbot,  Five  Years'  Residence,  vol.  I,  p.  180. 
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settler  at  Peterborough  in  1829.  Others  from  England  fol- 
lowed, till  in  1845  it  was  explained  that  the  pigs  in  Peel  County 
were  ''partly  Berkshire  with  a  pretty  good  sprinkling  of  the 
alligator  and  landpike  breeds."  A  few  other  breeds  were 
occasionally  mentioned.  Thus,  in  the  Guelph  region  in  1841 
there  were  Hampshires,  Shropshires,  Montgomeryshires,  and 
Improved  Yorkshires,  However,  on  the  whole,  the  farmers 
seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  their  pigs  as  they  were. 
Certainly  they  displayed  none  of  the  enthusiasm  for  develop- 
ing new  varieties  so  characteristic  of  the  Cincinnati  region 
at  that  time.  They  made  their  money  from  grain,  and  had 
little  hope  of  competing  effectively  in  swine-raising  with  the 
nascent  corn  belt. 

Much  more  was  accomplished  in  sheep-breeding,  from 
about  1830.  Previous  to  that  date,  Upper  Canadian  farmers 
had  been  affected  by  a  backwash  of  the  expansion  of  Merino- 
raising  in  the  eastern  states.  According  to  Talbot,  Lord 
Selkirk  introduced  the  first  Spanish  Merinos  into  Upper  Can- 
ada, presumably  at  his  Baldoon  settlement  near  Lake  St.  Clair 
in  1804.41  Afterwards,  apparently  in  the  late  eighteen-thir- 
ties  as  in  the  United  States,  there  was  a  noticeable  demand 
for  Saxon  as  well  as  Spanish  Merinos,  with  full-bred  rams  of 
either  kind  bringing  from  £12  to  il5.  Those  who  experiment- 
ed with  them  found  that  their  mutton  was  poor  and  that  their 
wool  was  none  too  readily  salable.  There  was,  too,  a  general 
belief  that  they  were  not  adapted  to  the  climate. In  the  mean- 
time, in  consequence  of  depressions  in  fine-wool  growing 


38York  Colonial  Advocate,  Feb.  4,  1830. 

^^Cultivator,  Oct.,  1845,  p.  311.  Cf.  JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  434. 

^^Cultivator,  Aug.,  1841,  p.  133.  Thomas  Rolph  mentioned  another — 
the  Norfolk  Thin  Rind— in  Wentworth  County  in  1835  (A  Brief  Ac- 
count, p.  235).  This  breed  resembled  the  Berkshire  rather  closely 
(Cultivator,  March,  1841,  p.  42). 

41  Talbot,  Five  Years'  Residence,  vol.  I,  p.  179.  Robert  Hamilton 
of  Queenston,  writing  to  John  Askin,  Dec.  16,  1804,  remarked  that 
"some  hundred  more  Sheep"  belonging  to  Selkirk  were  wintering  at 
Queenston,  "on  their  way  upward"  (Quaife,  John  Askin  Papers,  vol.  li, 
p.  446).  A  local  historian  says  that  these  Merinos  were  brought  from 
Scotland  (Kentiana:  The  Story  of  the  Settlement  and  Development  of 
the  County  of  Kent,  p.  39). 

'^^British  American  Cultivator,  Sept.,  1842,  p.  141;  Weld,  Vacation 
Tour,  p.  99;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  132. 
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in  the  United  States,  such  as  that  of  1827,  thousands  of  grade 
Merinos  were  brought  across  the  border,  their  owners  hoping 
to  make  more  by  disposing  of  them  to  the  Upper  Canada 
farmers  than  by  slaughtering  them  for  pelts  and  tallow. 
The  result  was  that  by  the  early  eighteen-forties  the  common 
sheep  of  such  regions  as  Haldimand  County  had  become  "a 
degenerate  Merino  breed,  small  in  size  and  of  little  value  for 
mutton,  and  the  selling  price,  minus  the  skin,  was  often  as 
low  as  one  dollar  the  carcase." 

Fortunately  the  more  progressive  farmers  did  not  allow 
their  flocks  to  deteriorate  through  the  addition  of  these  cast- 
offs.  Many  of  them  had  known  good  sheep  on  the  wolds  of 
Yorkshire  or  the  downs  of  southern  England.  They  had  a 
liking  for  mutton,  a  taste  which  was  then  notably  absent  in 
the  northern  United  States.  They  had  the  example  of  the 
British  farmers  on  Montreal  Island,  some  of  whom  imported 
Leicesters  in  1825,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  embargo  on  the 
exportation  of  sheep  from  the  British  Isles  was  lifted.'*'*  The 
first  Leicesters  introduced  into  Upper  Canada  were  probably 
a  ram  taken  to  Peterborough  County  in  1829  and  a  number 
of  ewes  and  rams  brought  out  by  a  gentleman  farmer  in 
Durham  County  about  1831.^5  early  as  1826  Colonel 
Talbot  was  considering  importing  Lincolns,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  evidence  that  he  did  so.  However,  there  were  a  few 
Lincolns  in  Upper  Canada  in  1842.^6  Southdowns 
were  imported  into  Dumfries  Township  (Waterloo  County) 
and  into  Prince  Edward  County  in  1833.^'^  In  succeed- 
ing years  individuals  and  agricultural  societies  obtained 
many  other  English  sheep.  As  a  consequence,  as  early  as 
1837  it  could  be  asserted  that  **the  yearly  importation  of 
this  kind  of  stock  from  England  has  much  improved  the 
flocks  of  the  colony.'^^s 

43Clarke,  Sixty  Years  in  Upper  Canada,  p.  36.  Cf.  Fothergill,  York 
Almanac  .  .  .  for  the  Year  1825,  p.  89. 

44Montreal  Canadian  Courant,  March  16,  1833. 

45York  Colonial  Advocate,  Feb.  4,  1830;  Transactions  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada  1860-3,  p.  87. 

46pickering,  Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  p.  88;  British  American 
Cultivator,  Sept.,  1842,  p.  141. 

47Shirreff,  Tour  through  North  America,  pp.  145-6;  JTBAUC  1855-6, 
p.  428. 

48Duncumb,  British  Emigrant's  Advocate,  p.  83. 
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By  the  early  eighteen-forties  the  Leicester,  with  its  heavy 
carcass  and  long  fleece,  which  was  quite  satisfactory  for 
domestic  yarn-making,  had  established  itself  as  the  favourite 
breed  among  the  Upper  Canadian  farmers  who  desired  some- 
thing superior  to  the  natives.  In  1845  the  sheep  in  Peel — 
a  typical  county — were  described  as  "principally  of  the 
Leicester  breed." Southdowns,  though  they  ranked  next  in 
popularity,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  evenly  distributed 
throughout  Upper  Canada  as  the  Leicesters.^^  Both  proved 
extremely  valuable  in  grading  up  the  existing  flocks  of  native 
or  part  Merino  blood.  One  authority  asserts  that  "when  the 
Southdown  rams  were  crossed  upon  the  native  or  common 
sheep  and  the  Merino  ewes  there  were  great  improvements, 
so  great  that  after  a  few  crosses  the  flocks  became  more  than 
doubled  in  size  of  carcass  and  weight  of  fleece,  with  a  fine 
wool.  ...  So  powerfully  did  the  Leicester  blood  work  upon 
these  [natives  or  grade  Merinos]  that  the  sheep  of  the  third 
cross  were  nearly  equal  to  the  Leicesters  as  mutton  sheep, 
with  the  advantage  of  carrying  better  fleeces." The  only 
difficulty  was  that  after  four  or  flve  generations  the  crosses 
began  to  deteriorate  or  "run  out,"  and  pure-bred  rams  had 
again  to  be  added  to  the  flock. 

One  result  of  the  predominance  of  Leicester  and  South- 
down blood  in  the  flocks  of  the  province  was  that  some  of 
the  farmers,  notably  those  along  Yonge  Street,  were  able  by 
1850  to  develop  a  profitable  winter  sideline,  that  of  stall- 
feeding  sheep  for  the  Toronto  market.  Another  result  was 
that  the  typical  wool  of  Upper  Canada  by  1850  was  a  comb- 
ing wool,  which  was  shortly  to  obtain  a  steady  market  in  the 
United  States,  as  will  be  shown  in  another  connection.  Little 
fine  wool  was  produced.  The  president  of  the  provincial  Agri- 
cultural Association  remarked  in  1847  that  Upper  Canadian 
manufacturers  had  to  depend  on  American  sources  for  their 
fine  wool,  as  they  were  not  able  to  obtain  it  locally.  While 

^^Cultivator,  Oct.,  1845,  p.  311. 

^^Writish  American  Cultivator,  Aug.,  1842,  p.  117;  Canadian  Agri- 
culturist, Oct.  10,  1849,  p.  257;  ibid.,  Sept.,  1858,  p.  198. 

'''^1  Carman,  Heath,  and  Minto,  Special  Report  on  the  Sheep  Industry, 
pp.  344-5. 

^>^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  190. 

^mid. 

fi4/6zcZ.,  p.  56. 
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fairly  high  prices  for  fine  wool  did  sometimes  encourage  the 
introduction  of  Merinos,  as  at  Cobourg  in  1848,''^^  the  number 
of  these  sheep  in  Upper  Canada,  either  pure-bred  or  grade, 
remained  small. 

There  was  scarcely  any  improvement  in  poultry  before 
1850,  as  there  was  no  market  for  eggs  or  fowl  except  in  the 
towns.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there  was  to  be  found  a 
gentleman  farmer  who  did  make  a  point  of  introducing  new 
varieties  of  poultry;  there  was,  for  example,  one  outside  St. 
Catharines  in  1847  who  had  Chinese,  Poland,  Bremen,  and 
Irish  geese,  Muscovy  and  White  Topknot  ducks,  domesticated 
wild  ducks,  pheasants,  guinea  hens,  and  even  prairie  hens 
from  Illinois.  ^6  However,  the  "Shanghai  mania"  or  "hen 
fever"  which  swept  over  North  America  beginning  in  1849 
did  not  commence  to  rage  in  Upper  Canada  till  1852.  When  it 
did,  it  brought  Shanghai,  Royal  Shanghai,  Buff  Cochin  China, 
Black  Java,  Chittagong  or  Brahmaputra,  Black  Spanish  or 
Minorca,  Dorking,  and  Poland  or  Topnot  hens;  Bremen  and 
Chinese  geese;  and  Aylesbury,  Rouen,  Poland,  and  Muscovy 
ducks  into  almost  every  farmyard. 

No  aspect  of  agricultural  development  attracted  more  at- 
tention before  1850  than  the  improvement  of  livestock.  So 
much  publicity  did  it  receive  that  the  historian  is  apt  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  average  farmer  was  still  contented 
with  the  mediocre  natives,  and  most  of  the  pure-breds  obtained 
abroad  were  still  in  the  possession  of  breeders.  Upper  Canada 
agriculturalists  did  not  have  the  inducements  to  improvement 
afforded  the  cattle  fatteners  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  butchers 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  or  the  Miami  Valley  swine 
raisers  by  the  pork  packers  of  Cincinnati.  When  we  take  this 
fact  into  consideration,  we  must  in  fairness  conclude  that 
Upper  Canada  had  made  respectable  progress  in  its  livestock 
improvement,  quite  as  much  indeed  as  Ohio  or  Michigan,  the 
American  states  with  which  it  might  be  compared. 

s^Cobourg  Star,  quoted  in  Agricultural  Journal  and  Transactions 
of  the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society,  Nov.,  1848,  p.  345. 
^^Cultivator,  Feb.,  1848,  p.  46. 

^UTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  257,  453,  586;  JTBAUC  1856-7,  pp.  131-2. 
On  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  hen  fever  in  the  United  States,  see 
Cole,  "Agricultural  Crazes"  {American  Economic  Review,  vol.  XVI, 
1936,  pp.  634-7). 


CHAPTER  X 


AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATIONS  BEFORE  1850 1 

THE  agricultural  organizations  of  early  Upper  Canada 
were  not  indigenous,  but  were  imitations  of  those  of 
Great  Britain  or  of  the  United  States.  One  of  them,  the 
agricultural  society,  was  of  recent  origin.  Another,  the 
market  fair,  had  its  roots  in  the  medieval  world. 

The  periodical  market  fairs,  of  which  Stourbridge  fair 
at  Cambridge  and  St.  Bartholomew  fair  near  London  were 
the  best  English  examples,  were  ancient  institutions.  Mer- 
chants from  all  over  Europe  attended  such  fairs  to  exchange 
cloth,  iron,  tar,  salt,  and  furs  for  wool  or  other  country 
produce.  Acrobats,  jugglers,  clowns,  and  mountebanks  re- 
sorted to  them  to  amuse  (and  to  rook)  the  peasants.  There 
were  similar  fairs,  usually  on  a  semi-annual  basis,  in  all 
the  seaboard  colonies  except  Connecticut.  They  provided  an 
opportunity  for  farmers  to  buy  or  trade  livestock,  implements, 
and  "domestic  manufactures,"  to  engage  in  horse-racing  and 
to  watch  the  catch-penny  antics  of  the  entertainers.  These 
colonial  fairs  had  mostly  disappeared  before  the  American 
Revolution,  except  seemingly  on  the  borders  of  settlement, 
where  commercial  development  was  still  immature.  In  Eng- 
land, the  fairs  by  this  time  had  lost  most  of  their  economic 
function  and  had  degenerated  into  scenes  of  debauchery  and 
vulgar  amusement.  2 

The  formation  of  agricultural  societies  was  a  part  of  the 
agricultural  revolution  in  eighteenth-century  Great  Britain. 
The  societies  were  the  creation  of  gentlemen  farmers  who 
found  it  desirable  to  meet  several  times  a  year  to  argue 
technical  agricultural  questions,  such  as  the  best  crop  rotations, 
the  possibility  of  the  transmutation  of  wheat  into  chess, 
telegony,  and  outcrossing  and  inbreeding  as  methods  of  live- 
stock improvement.  The  discussions  were  frequently  opened 

iCf.  Talman,  "Agricultural  Societies  of  Upper  Canada"  (Ontario 
Historical  Society  Papers  and  Records,  vol.  xxvil,  1931). 

2Neely,  Agricultural  Fair,  pp.  7-13,  46;  True,  "Early  Development 
of  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  United  States"  (American  Historical 
Association  Report  for  1920,  vol.  I,  pp.  302-3). 
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by  the  reading  of  a  learned  paper  by  one  of  the  members. 
Occasionally  prizes  were  awarded  to  members  who  presented 
reports  on  experiments  on  their  own  farms.  There  were  simi- 
lar societies  in  the  United  States,  beginning  in  1785.  They  were 
modelled  largely  on  the  British  societies,  but  they  made  even 
less  appeal  to  the  average  farmer.  Their  members  were  usually 
merchants,  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  and  politicians,  all 
with  a  liking  for  scientific  theory,  but  with  little  concern  for 
the  economic  aspects  of  agriculture.  Their  meetings  and  their 
published  transactions  closely  resembled  those  of  the  philo- 
sophical societies.  3 

The  first  agricultural  organization  in  Upper  Canada  was 
akin  to  these  ''philosophical''  agricultural  societies  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  November,  1806,  Robert 
Hamilton,  its  president,  asserted  that  "the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Niagara  has  now  subsisted  with  the  utmost  har- 
mony for  upwards  of  twenty  years — If  they  have  not  made  a 
great  deal  of  noise,  they  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  done 
some  little  good."^  Hamilton  exaggerated  the  age  of  the 
society,  for  it  was  not  organized  till  the  autumn  of  1791.^ 
It  was  to  this  association,  under  the  name  of  "The  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Upper  Canada,"  that  Lieutenant-Governor 
John  Graves  Simcoe  promised  in  1793  to  subscribe  ten  guineas 
annually  to  be  spent  on  a  premium  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture.^ Practical  farming  was  not  a  qualification  for  mem- 
bership, for  many  of  the  members,  according  to  a  visitor,  were 
merchants  and  others  not  directly  engaged  in  "country  busi- 
ness." The  group  met  once  a  month,  dined,  and  chatted 
about  various  aspects  of  rural  affairs — probably  the  state  of 
the  crops,  the  innovations  of  Bakewell  in  breeding,  the  use 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  the  treatment  of  seed  wheat  for  smut, 
and  the  like.  The  society  had  a  small  library  on  British  farm- 


3Neely,  Agricultural  Fair,  pp.  37-8,  43-5;  True,  "Early  Develop- 
ment of  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  United  States,"  pp.  295-9. 
^York  Upper  Canada  Gazette,  Nov.  15,  1806. 

^Gorham,  "Development  of  Agricultural  Administration"  (manuscript 
in  the  Main  Library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa),  p.  1. 

6E.  B.  Littlehales  to  "Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Upper  Canada,"  April  25,  1793,  in  Cruikshank  (ed.),  Correspondence 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  John  Graves  Simcoe,  vol.  i,  p.  318.  Here- 
after this  authority  is  cited  as  Simcoe  Papers. 
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ing,  the  purchase  of  which  was  made  possible  by  the  gift 
received  from  Simcoe.^  The  only  tangible  achievement  that 
Hamilton  claimed  for  the  society  was  the  introduction,  before 
1796,  of  several  varieties  of  fruit  into  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula. ^ 

The  society  was  already  moribund  in  1806.  Indeed,  in 
1805  its  books  had  been  transferred  to  the  library  at  Niagara.^ 
After  1806  there  is  no  further  notice  of  it.  Its  disappearance 
did  not  indicate  a  complete  absence  of  interest  in  agricultural 
organization  in  Upper  Canada,  for  there  were  at  least  two 
other  "learned"  agricultural  societies  in  the  province  before 
1812.  One  was  the  Burlington  Board  of  Agriculture,  established 
in  Wentworth  County  in  1806.  i'^^  The  other  was  the  Upper 
Canada  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society,  which  was  or- 
ganized at  York,  February  22,  1806,  under  the  leadership  of 
Judge  Thorpe.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  province- wide  associa- 
tion, with  local  subdivisions,  which  would  keep  in  touch  with 
the  parent  society  at  York,  and  meet  with  it  in  annual  con- 
ventions at  the  capital.  11  Thorpe  may  have  borrowed  the 
idea  of  a  provincial  society  from  Simcoe,  who  had  cherished 
the  hope  of  turning  the  Niagara  society  into  a  province-wide 
one.i"  On  the  other  hand,  Thorpe  may  have  merely  thought 
that  such  a  society  would  be  useful  in  furthering  his  political 
ambitions.  The  history  of  Thorpe's  organization  was  brief 
and  unhappy.  It  held  several  meetings  at  York,  but  the 
prominent  politicians  who  composed  its  membership  evidently 
failed  to  pay  their  annual  fee  of  $2.00.  In  September,  1807,  it 
lacked  even  the  money  to  pay  for  printing  its  regulations,  and 
after  a  final  meeting  in  December  '*to  examine  the  state  of 
its  funds,"  it  disappeared. 

^"Canadian  Letters"  (Canadian  Antiquarian  and  Numismatic  Journal, 
3rd  series,  vol.  ix,  1912,  p.  54). 

SYork  Upper  Canada  Gazette,  Nov.  15,  1806. 

^Gorham,  "Development  of  Agricultural  Administration,"  p.  1. 

i^Robertson,  "First  Agricultural  Society  in  the  Limits  of  Went- 
worth" (Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Wentworth  Historical  Society, 
vol.  IV,  1905,  pp.  93-4). 

11  Thorpe  to  Castlereagh,  March  4,  1806,  in  Canadian  Archives 
Report  for  1892,  pp.  41-3. 

i^Simcoe  to  Robert  Hamilton,  Jan.  30,  1796,  in  Simcoe  Papers, 
vol.  IV,  p.  187. 

I'^York  Gazette,  Sept.  26,  Dec.  23,  1807. 
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The  market  fair  appeared  in  the  Niagara  peninsula  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  possibly  as  an  extension 
westward  of  an  institution  then  of  some  significance  in  the 
Genesee  Valley,  A  Niagara  newspaper  announced  in  1799 
that  in  connection  with  the  ''annual  fair,  as  established  by 
proclamation,"  which  was  to  be  held  at  Queenston  the  next 
day,  a  park  was  provided  for  a  ''show  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs."  15  As  no  mention  is  made  of  competition  or  of 
premiums,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  stock  was  displayed 
simply  for  educational  purposes.  Presumably  most  of  it  be- 
longed to  members  of  the  agricultural  society  at  Niagara.  A 
similar  provision  was  made  two  years  later,  with  the  addition 
of  "races  and  other  amusements." 

The  history  of  this  fair  after  1801  is  exceedingly  obscure. 
It  is  possible  that  it  disappeared  when  regular  markets  were 
established,  as  at  York  in  1804.  There  is  no  mention  of  it  or 
of  any  other  till  the  early  eighteen-twenties,  when  Charles 
Fothergill  stated  that  there  were  three  in  Upper  Canada. 
These  were  being  held  semi-annually  at  Port  Hope,  Cobouig, 
and  York.  That  at  York  lasted  six  days  each  time,  the  others 
four.  At  the  Port  Hope  fair,  which  was  "well  attended  and 
well  conducted,"  the  first  day  was  "appropriated  to  the 
exhibition  of  choice  stock  and  the  distribution  of  Premiums ; — 
The  Second  day  for  the  Sale  of  Horses; — The  Third  for 
Horned  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Hogs ; — and  the  Fourth  for  articles 
of  Domestic  Manufacture." The  livestock  show  of  the 
first  day,  with  its  element  of  competition,  reveals  that  the 
market  fair  was  acquiring  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
modern  agricultural  exhibition.  However,  neither  the  live- 
stock show  nor  the  fair  as  a  whole  was  sponsored  by  an 
agricultural  society.  This  was  also  true  of  the  one-day  fair 
at  Perth  in  1829,  which  likewise  had  a  cattle  show  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  In  the  late  afternoon,  when  business  grew  dull, 
the  crowd  set  off  "to  the  usual  race  ground,"  where  several 

i^There  is  mention  of  such  an  annual  fair  for  selling  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep  at  the  Great  Forks  of  the  Genesee  River  (Albany,  N.  Y., 
Gazette,  July  15,  1793,  quoted  in  Doty,  History  of  Livingston  County, 
New  York,  p.  251). 

i^Niagara  Canada  Constellation,  Nov.  8,  1799. 

i6Niagara  Herald,  Oct.  17,  1801. 

i^Fothergill,  York  Almanac  .  .  ,  for  the  Year  1825,  p.  147. 
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heats  were  run  for  "private  wagers."  Probably  the  horse- 
racing  was  an  outcome  of  challenges  issued  and  accepted  in 
the  midst  of  the  bargaining  over  livestock,  for  the  reference 
to  private  wagers  would  indicate  that  the  fair  managers  had 
not  offered  any  purse. 

Other  fairs  appeared  in  the  eighteen-thirties.  The  hope 
that  one  at  Bytown  would  provide  a  cash  market  for  cattle, 
grain,  and  goods  of  various  kinds  collapsed  when  the  horse- 
race which  followed  the  first  (1830)  terminated  in  a  riot 
with  much  head-breaking  by  the  lawless  Irish  lumberjacks 
("Shiners").  The  authorities  then  forbade  the  holding  of 
any  more  fairs  at  Bytown.  ^  **  A  quarterly  fair  was  established 
at  Richmond  Hill  in  1833  for  the  purpose  of  "buying  and 
selling  all  kinds  of  stock,  produce  and  farming  utensils,  like- 
wise the  hiring  of  labourers." There  was  a  fair,  intended 
to  be  annual,  in  Toronto  Township,  Peel  County,  the  same 
year. 21  In  1836  it  was  asserted  that  "that  valuable  European 
custom  of  holding  Fairs  semi-annually  is  fast  gaining  ground 
in  this  Province,"  and  a  recent  fair  at  Napanee  was  offered 
in  evidence.  At  this  fair  108  horses,  100  cows,  47  oxen,  and 
40  young  cattle  were  brought  in  by  farmers  for  sale,  together 
with  about  1,200  bushels  of  grain.  22  Other  fairs  were  estab- 
lished in  Frontenac  County  about  1840.  These  proved  a 
failure.  The  farmers,  it  was  charged,  did  not  bring  forward 
articles  to  sell.  2?'  It  might  better  have  been  said  that  in 
consequence  of  the  American  competition  described  in  a  previ- 
ous chapter,  the  prices  offered  were  no  inducement  to  them 
to  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  Upper  Canada  fair 
which  was  able  to  maintain  a  continuous  existence  was  that 
at  Perth,  which  was  sustained  by  the  lumbermen's  need  of 
horses  and  oxen.  By  1850,  fairs  in  the  province  were  "so 


isperth  Examiner,  quoted  in  Montreal  Canadian  Courant,  Oct.  17, 
1829. 

i^Montreal  Canadian  Courant,  Sept.  8,  1830;  Illustrated  Historical 
Atlas  of  the  County  of  Carleton,  p.  xi. 

20York  Colonial  Advocate,  Feb.  14,  1833. 
^Ubid.,  May  30,  1833. 

22Kingston  Chronicle,  quoted  in  Rolph,  Brief  Account  .  .  .  Made 
during  a  Visit,  pp.  161-2. 

^^Cayiadian  Agricultiirist,  Dec,  1852,  p.  363. 
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few  and  far  between  that  they  are  but  little  known,  and  less 
heard  of." 2 4 

Probably  most  of  these  fairs  came  into  existence  in  the 
fashion  of  that  at  Richmond  Hill,  which  was  organized  at 
a  public  meeting  held  for  the  purpose.  However,  some  of 
them  were  sponsored  by  agricultural  societies  in  connection 
with  their  exhibitions.  This  was  seemingly  the  case  with  the 
Perth  fair  after  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence.  The 
Western  District  Agricultural  Society  in  1837  obtained  a 
charter  for  a  semi-annual  fair  at  Sandwich,  with  the  intention 
of  combining  the  fall  one  with  its  exhibition,  and  the  Chingua- 
cousy  Township  branch  of  the  Home  District  Agricultural 
Society  about  1845  began  to  hold  a  semi-annual  ''fair  and 
cattle  show"  at  Brampton.  At  both  Sandwich  and  Brampton 
premiums  were  oftered  for  the  best  cattle,  horses,  and  other 
livestock,  and  the  animals  were  then  put  up  for  sale,  with  the 
owners  having  the  right  to  bid  them  in.-^  The  Niagara  District 
Agricultural  Society  likewise  had  semi-annual  fairs  and  cattle 
shows  in  1847,  that  in  the  spring  being  intended  primarily  for 
hiring  labourers  and  exchanging  or  selling  livestock. 

The  market  fairs  had  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
agricultural  exhibition,  but  on  the  whole  their  contributions 
to  improvement  of  livestock  were  only  incidental  to  their 
commercial  function.  Their  achievements  as  agents  of  better- 
ment were  therefore  trifling  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
agricultural  societies  which  appeared  soon  after  Upper  Can- 
ada recovered  from  the  War  of  1812.  These  new  organizations 
were  in  general  to  be  classed  among  the  "practical"  agri- 
cultural societies  of  the  type  originated  by  Elkanah  Watson 
at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  They  differed  from  the  learned 
agricultural  societies  in  that  they  tried  to  appeal  to  men 
who  made  their  living  from  farming.  Even  so,  a  glance  at 
the  lists  of  their  directors  shows  that  it  was  long  before 
politicians  and  gentlemen  farmers  ceased  to  dominate  them. 


24/6td.,  p.  361. 

^''^Address  of  the  Directing  President  of  the  Western  District  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Society,  p.  11;  Journal  and  Transactions  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada  for  1855-6,  p.  351.  Hereafter 
this  authority  will  be  cited  as  JTBAUC. 

^^Cultivator,  Feb.,  1848,  p.  46. 
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It  is  possible  that  the  new  associations  in  Upper  Canada 
were  modelled  directly  on  Watson's  ''Berkshire  system,"  for 
by  1819  there  were  many  societies  in  New  England  based  on 
it,  and  even  a  few  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  to  this  effect,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  they 
were  imitations  of  the  societies  established  elsewhere  in 
British  America  (as  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  1817)  by 
settlers  from  England  and  Scotland.  Certainly  the  men  who 
brought  them  into  existence  were  mostly  old  countrymen. 
A  Scottish  visitor  to  Kingston  in  1832  tells  that  ''I  rode 
out  ...  to  see  a  ploughing-match,  and  show  of  cattle,  at  the 
village  of  Waterloo  [now  Cataraqui],  some  miles  off;  and  I 
could  have  fancied  myself  at  a  similar  exhibition  at  home. 
The  faces  round  me  were  almost  all  Scotch,  as  was  the 
conversation."  2  7 

Evidently  the  first  of  the  new  Upper  Canada  societies  was 
the  Upper  Canada  Agricultural  Society  at  York.  Though  it 
resembled  the  learned  agricultural  bodies  of  an  earlier  day 
in  that  it  was  made  up  of  urban  residents  rather  than  of 
farmers,  it  differed  from  them  in  its  activities,  for  it  held 
a  "cattle  show"  in  1820,  at  which  it  awarded  prizes  to  the 
owners  of  the  three  best  horses  and  of  the  three  best  bulls, 
It  is  impossible  to  state  to  what  extent  this  action  was  an 
indication  of  the  influence  of  the  Berkshire  plan,  of  which 
the  cattle  show,  with  the  offering  of  prizes,  was  an  integral 
part.  A  second  society — the  Frontenac  Agricultural  Society — ^ 
was  organized  at  Waterloo,  in  July,  1825.  Its  directors  drew 
up  a  list  of  prizes  to  be  offered  at  an  exhibition  in  October. 
When  the  exhibition  was  held,  premiums  were  accordingly 
awarded  not  only  for  the  best  livestock,  but  also  for  such 
articles  as  cheese,  flannel,  and  maple  sugar,  for  the  best  two 
acres  of  wheat,  oats,  and  peas  respectively,  for  the  best  acre 
of  Indian  corn,  barley,  and  potatoes  respectively,  and  for 
ploughing  with  horses  and  oxen  respectively.  ^  9  There  seems 

27 Alexander,  Transatlantic  Sketches,  vol.  ii,  pp.  167-8.  On  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Berkshire  plan,  see  Neely,  Agricultural 
Fair,  pp.  50-71. 

28York  Upper  Canada  Gazette,  May  18,  1820. 

28Kingston  Upper  Canada  Herald,  Aug.  9,  Oct.  18,  1825.  The  prize 
list  is  printed  in  Talman,  "Agricultural  Societies  of  Upper  Canada," 
p.  551. 
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to  have  been  only  one  other  such  society  in  existence  before 
1830.  This  was  the  Northumberland  County  Agricultural 
Society  established,  probably  in  1828,  at  or  near  Cobourg.'^^^ 
These  societies  had  little  vitality.  That  at  York  had  col- 
lapsed by  1827,  for  there  was  then  talk  of  founding  a  new 
one.  31  A  similar  fate  may  have  overtaken  the  Frontenac 
Agricultural  Society,  for  after  1825  there  is  no  mention  of 
it.  It  is  equally  likely,  however,  that  it  preserved  a  tenuous 
existence  till  about  1830.  The  fact  that  its  successor,  the 
Midland  District  Agricultural  Society,  held  its  exhibition  at 
Waterloo  might  argue  a  continuity  of  meetings  and  competi- 
tions for  prizes  there.  As  for  the  accomplishments  of  these 
societies  of  the  eighteen-twenties,  it  is  enough  to  notice  that 
their  activities  were  only  a  vague  memory  when  in  1855  the 
first  historian  of  agricultural  organizations  in  Upper  Canada 
undertook  to  investigate  them.^^ 

Though  these  societies  were  failures,  the  work  they  at- 
tempted seemed  potentially  useful.  Editors  and  others  pointed 
this  out,  and  campaigned  for  governmental  assistance.  Partly 
influenced  by  these  representations,  and  partly  by  the  example 
afforded  by  recent  laws  in  the  neighbouring  states,  the 
provincial  legislature  agreed  to  subsidize  agricultural  socie- 
ties to  a  limited  degree.  In  March,  1830,  it  passed  a  law 
providing  for  the  payment  by  the  government  of  £100  to  any 
"district  agricultural  society"  which  raised  £50  by  subscrip- 
tion. (A  "district"  was  a  unit  of  local  government  which  in- 
cluded several  counties.)  In  1837  a  new  act — the  first  had 
expired  after  five  years — retained  the  double  subsidy  prin- 
ciple, but  reduced  the  minimum  amount  to  be  subscribed  to 
£25,  and  fixed  the  maximum  that  the  government  might  be 
called  on  to  pay  at  £200.  A  further  amendment  in  1845  altered 
the  double  subsidy  to  a  treble  one,  with  a  maximum  grant 
of  £250.  If,  instead  of  having  one  society  for  the  whole 
"district,"  the  constituent  counties  decided  to  have  separate 
societies  of  their  own,  they  could  obtain,  under  all  these  laws, 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  amount  otherwise  payable 


•■^^'Talman,  "Agricultural  Societies  of  Upper  Canada,"  p.  551;  Can- 
adian Agriculturist,  Aug.  16,  1862,  p.  490. 

31  York  Upper  Canada  Gazette  and  U.  E.  Loyalist,  Oct.  20,  1827. 
^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  4. 
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to  the  district  society.  In  1851  a  final  act  authorized  the 
formation  of  county  societies  (the  district  as  a  unit  of  local 
administration  having  disappeared)  when  fifty  persons  each 
subscribed  5s.,  and  promised  such  societies  a  maximum  sub- 
sidy of  i250  on  the  treble  basis.  These  county  societies  were 
authorized  in  turn  to  support  township  agricultural  societies, 
provided  that  the  members  of  a  township  society  raised 
£17  10s.  by  subscription.  3 

The  law  of  1830  stimulated  a  fresh  interest  in  agri- 
cultural societies.  A  Home  District  Agricultural  Society  was 
formed  at  York  in  May,  1830,  and  four  other  district  societies 
— the  Western,  the  Johnstown,  the  Gore,  and  the  Eastern — 
in  time  to  obtain  grants  from  the  provincial  treasury  in 
1831.  In  addition  to  these  the  Durham  County  Agricultural 
Society  received  a  grant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Midland 
District  society,  which  was  organized  before  November,  1830, 
did  not  receive  one,  presumably  because  its  subscription  list 
was  not  filled.  By  the  end  of  1831  there  were  societies  in 
the  Niagara,  the  Newcastle,  and  the  Ottawa  districts,  and 
in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Northumberland.  The  Northum- 
berland County  society  was  a  reorganization  of  the  one 
established  in  the  late  eighteen-twenties.  The  Bathurst  Dis- 
trict and  Leeds  County  each  had  a  society  in  1832,  the  Prince 
Edward  District  one  in  1833,  and  the  London  District  one 
before  1836.  This  meant  that  there  was  one  in  every  district, 
at  least  on  paper.  In  1841,  when  two  recently  created  districts, 
the  Brock  and  the  Wellington,  had  been  added  to  the  number, 
the  total  government  grant  to  the  district  societies  amounted 
to  il,607.'^-^ 


33These  acts  (11  George  iv,  c.  10;  7  Will,  iv,  c.  25;  8  Vic,  c.  54; 
and  14  &  15  Vic,  c  73)  are  summarized  in  JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  5-11. 
Occasionally  the  societies  were  subsidized  by  the  municipal  governments. 
The  Prescott  County  society  received  £88  from  the  treasury  of  the 
Ottawa  District  in  1844  and  again  in  1848  (Thomas,  History  of  the 
Counties  of  Argenteuil,  Quebec,  and  Prescott,  Ontario,  pp.  475-6).  It 
is  also  worth  mentioning  that  in  1843  the  Canada  Company  gave  the 
Wellington  District  Agricultural  Society  $40.00  to  be  used  for  two 
special  prizes  for  fall  wheat  at  its  forthcoming  exhibition  at  Guelph 
(British  American  Cultivator,  Jan.,  1843,  p.  12). 

3^Gorham,  "Development  of  Agricultural  Administration,"  pp.  5-13; 
Talman,  "Agricultural  Societies  of  Upper  Canada,"  p.  550;  Genesee 
Farmer,  vol.  ii,  1832,  p.  8;  Hallowell  Free  Press,  May  28,  1833. 
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To  realize  their  aim  of  stimulating  agricultural  improve- 
ment among  the  practical  farmers,  the  societies  of  the 
eighteen-thirties  and  eighteen-forties  sponsored  demonstra- 
tions of  new  implements  and  introduced  new  or  improved 
seeds.  An  example  of  the  latter  activity  was  found  when  the 
Home  District  society  in  1831  imported  seed  wheat  from 
England,  as  well  as  Dalhousie,  Angus,  and  Potato  oats.*^'' 
The  Prince  Edward  District  society  about  1834  obtained 
gypsum  for  its  members,  and  offered  premiums  to  encourage 
the  growing  of  clover.  In  1833  it  selected  and  distributed 
a  number  of  Leicester  and  Southdown  rams  and  ewes,  the 
influence  of  which  was  noticeable  in  the  flocks  of  the  region 
twenty  years  later.  At  the  same  time,  it  purchased  two  bulls, 
a  small  one  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  society,  and  a 
large  one  which  outsiders  might  rent.^^  Other  societies  like- 
wise placed  much  emphasis  on  grading  up  livestock,  particu- 
larly cattle.  The  Northumberland  County  society  imported 
Durhams  from  New  York  in  1832.  The  Home  District  society 
sent  one  of  its  directors  to  Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  in  1833,  to 
purchase  three  or  four  bulls  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
£100.  The  "inferior  brutes"  he  obtained  were  then  rented 
to  members  of  the  society.  After  about  1840,  the  Bathurst 
District  society  at  Perth  spent  much  of  its  funds  in  introduc- 
ing improved  breeds  of  sheep,  hogs,  cattle,  and  horses. 
If  the  state  of  their  funds  permitted,  the  societies  held  shows 
or  exhibitions  at  which  premiums  were  given.  Though  the 
exhibition  of  the  Home  District  society  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  one  held  in  the  province  in  1830,  in  1831  there  were 
at  least  three  in  addition  to  it.  These  were  that  of  the  Gore 
District  society,  at  Hamilton,  that  of  the  Niagara  District 
society,  at  Clinton,  and  that  of  the  Kent  County  society,  at 
Raleigh.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  most  of  the 
other  district  and  county  societies  organized  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  1830  likewise  had  their  exhibitions  shortly 
after  their  establishment.   An  obviously  incomplete  list  of 


S'^York  Colonial  Advocate,  Oct.  27,  1831. 

^mallowell  Free  Press,  May  28,  1833;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  428-9. 

37York  Colonial  Advocate,  April  18,  1833;  Jones,  "Diary  1837" 
{Willison's  Monthly,  July,  1929,  p.  15);  Canadian  Agriculturist,  May, 
1851,  p.  106;  ibid.,  July,  1852,  p.  207. 
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1842  announced  that  the  exhibition  of  the  Home  District 
society  would  be  held  at  Toronto,  that  of  the  Gore  District 
society  at  Dundas,  that  of  the  Wellington  District  society  at 
Guelph,  that  of  the  Durham  County  society  at  Bowmanville, 
and  that  of  the  Northumberland  County  society  at  Grafton, 

The  scanty  evidence  available  indicates  that  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  eighteen-twenties  and  eighteen-thirties  v^ere 
imitations  of  those  which  their  organizers  had  known  else- 
where or  had  read  about.  While  Upper  Canadians  probably 
based  their  agricultural  societies  on  old-country  models,  they 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Berkshire  plan  of 
holding  exhibitions,  considering  the  strength  of  American 
cultural  influence  in  the  province.  Under  this  plan,  the  exhibi- 
tion sometimes  opened  with  a  parade  from  a  meeting-place, 
such  as  the  town  hall  or  court  house,  to  the  town  common. 
Here  the  spectators  would  form  a  ring,  into  which  the  com- 
peting animals  were  led.  The  judging  was  sure  to  be  ama- 
teurish, with  plenty  of  comments  from  the  by-standers. 
After  the  grain  and  other  articles  were  judged,  there  might 
be  a  ploughing  match,  and  during  the  late  afternoon,  some 
trading  or  selling  of  livestock  and  articles  of  domestic  manu- 
facture. Then  the  members  of  the  society  would  go  to  a  tavern 
for  a  banquet,  or  merely  return  to  the  town  hall  or  the  court 
house  for  their  business  meeting.  In  either  case,  they  listened 
to  an  address  on  a  topic  of  agricultural  interest,  delivered  by 
the  president  of  the  society  or  by  some  notable  outsider.  The 
speech  was  ordinarily  the  last  item  on  the  day's  programme, 
though  occasionally  '^agricultural  balls"  were  held  in  the 
evening.  The  parade,  the  ploughing  match,  the  sale,  and  the 
ball  were  not  to  be  found  in  every  Berkshire  exhibition  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  parade  and  the  ball  do  not  seem 
to  have  obtained  the  slightest  foothold  in  Upper  Canada ;  but 
both  north  and  south  of  the  border  the  "show"  and  the  ad- 
dress were  regarded  as  essential.  The  fact  that  some  features 
of  the  Berkshire  plan  failed  to  appear  in  Upper  Canada  may 
be  attributed  to  the  desire  of  the  promoters  of  the  exhibitions 


88York  Colonial  Advocate,  Aug.  22,  Oct.  27,  1831;  Genesee  Farmer, 
vol.  II,  1832,  p.  8;  Cultivator,  Sept.,  1842,  p.  141. 
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to  follow  English  and  Scottish  prototypes  rather  than 
American.  3  9 

The  reports  of  the  societies  of  the  period  before  1850  are 
notably  lacking  in  references  to  horse-racing  in  connection 
with  their  exhibitions.  Horse-racing,  it  is  true,  was  a  popular 
pastime  in  Upper  Canada,  as  the  references  to  it  earlier 
in  this  chapter  in  connection  with  the  market  fairs  would 
indicate.  Even  so,  only  one  society  appears  to  have  attempted 
to  incorporate  racing  in  its  programme.  This  was  the  Western 
District  Agricultural  Society,  which  in  1837  provided  for  two 
races  at  its  fall  exhibition,  one  for  trotting  horses  and  the 
other  for  saddle  horses.  Whether  these  races  were  held  is  a 
matter  of  doubt,  however,  for  the  president  of  the  society 
admitted  that  the  exhibition  of  1837  was  a  failure,  and  made 
no  specific  mention  of  any  racing.  Though  the  directors  of 
the  other  agricultural  societies  knew  that  horse-racing 
had  the  advantage  of  being  certain  to  draw  a  crowd,  they 
were  aware  that  it  had  little  other  merit.  The  people  attracted 
by  it  were  not  likely  to  be  much  interested  in  agricultural 
improvement.  The  race  might  not  end  in  a  riot,  as  did  that  at 
Bytown  in  1830,  but  it  was  apt  to  be  so  disreputable  as  to 
discredit  the  society.  So  much  is  clear  from  the  description 
Edward  Talbot  wrote  of  one  he  attended  about  1820. 

I  once  went  to  a  horse-race,  that  I  might  witness  the  speed  of 
their  sorry  chevaux,  as  they  cantered  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  course. 
Four  horses  started  for  a  bet  of  10,000  feet  of  boards.  The  riders  were 
clumsy-looking  fellows,  bootless  and  coatless.  Before  they  started,  every 
one  seemed  anxious  to  bet  upon  some  one  or  other  of  the  horses.  Wagers 
were  offered  in  every  part  of  the  field,  and  I  was  soon  assailed  by  a 
host  of  fellows,  requesting  me  to  take  their  offers.  The  first  who 
attracted  my  notice,  said,  he  would  bet  me  a  barrel  of  salt  pork  that 
Split-the-wind  would  win  the  day.   When  I  refused  to  accept  of  this, 

•■^^An  adequate  description  of  an  Upper  Canada  exhibition  in  1842 — ■ 
that  of  the  Wellington  District  Agricultural  Society  at  Guelph — will 
be  found  in  British  American  Cultivator,  Jan.,  1843,  p.  12.  For 
descriptions  of  American  exhibitions  held  under  the  Berkshire  plan, 
see  Neely,  Agricultural  Fair,  p.  64;  and  Woodward,  Development 
of  Agriculture  in  New  Jersey,  pp.  170-7. 

4f>"Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Western  District 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society"  (broadside)  ;  Address  of  the 
Directing  President  of  the  Western  District  Agricultural  .  .  .  Society, 
p.  11. 
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another  offered  to  bet  me  3,000  cedar  shingles  that  Washington  would 

distance  "every  d  d  scrape  of  them."    A  third  person  tempted  me 

with  a  wager  of  50  lbs.  of  pork  sausages,  against  a  cheese  of  similar 
weight,  that  Prince  Edward  would  be  distanced.  A  fourth,  who  appeared 
to  be  a  shoemaker,  offered  to  stake  a  raw  ox-hide,  against  half  its  weight 
in  tanned  leather,  that  Columbus  would  be  either  first  or  second.  Five 
or  six  others,  who  seemed  to  be  partners  in  a  pair  of  blacksmith's 
bellows,  expressed  their  willingness  to  wager  them  against  a  barrel 
of  West  Indian  molasses,  or  twenty  dollars  in  cash.  In  the  whole  course 
of  my  life,  I  never  witnessed  so  ludicrous  a  scene.^i 

It  was  not  till  about  1865  that  "trials  of  speed"  or  trotting 
races  became  parts  of  Upper  Canada  exhibitions,  and  then 
the  directors  admitted  them  half  apologetically,  as  will  be 
shown  in  Chapter  xix. 

The  societies,  the  activities  of  which  have  been  described 
thus  far,  were  all  organized  on  the  district  or  county  basis. 
In  addition  to  them  there  were  scattered  and  often  short- 
lived societies  which  drew  their  support  from  limited  areas. 
They  comprised  two  distinct  types,  the  "local"  or  "township" 
agricultural  society,  and  the  "farmers'  club." 

Possibly  the  first  of  the  "local"  societies  to  be  organized 
was  that  of  "Colborne  and  Cobourg,"  which  was  in  existence 
before  March,  1830.  There  were  several  more  in  the  eighteen- 
thirties,  including  one  for  Oro,  Orillia,  and  Thorah  townships, 
Simcoe  County,  one  for  Richmond  village  and  its  environs, 
and  one  for  Whitby  and  Pickering  townships,  Ontario 
County.  4  2  others  appeared  in  the  eighteen-forties,  as  we 
know  from  occasional  references  to  them  in  the  newspapers 
and  agricultural  journals.  In  general,  the  local  societies  imi- 
tated the  activities  of  the  district  and  county  societies,  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  their  resources  permitted.  The  share 
of  the  Otonabee  and  Asphodel  society  in  the  distribution  of 
Red  Fife  wheat  was  mentioned  in  Chapter  vi.  The  Kitley 
Township  (Leeds  County)  society,  which  in  1849  purchased 


^'^Five  Years*  Residence,  vol.  II,  pp.  58-9.  Organized  racing  under  the 
auspices  of  regular  turf  clubs  first  became  important  in  Upper  Canada 
about  1840.  The  best  source  of  information  on  this  subject  is  The  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  which  carried  accounts  of  the  meets  at  such  places  as 
Toronto,  Cobourg,  Kingston,  Prescott,  Cornwall,  Caledonia  Springs, 
Niagara,  Hamilton,  and  London. 

42Talman,  "Agricultural  Societies  of  Upper  Canada,"  pp.  546,  550-1. 
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a  bull  for  the  use  of  its  members,  was  cited  as  one  of  several 
in  eastern  Upper  Canada  which  had  imported  livestock.^*' 
Others  gave  premiums  for  root  crops  in  the  field.  Whenever 
they  could,  they  held  modest  exhibitions.  In  some  instances 
these  were  scheduled  to  take  place  a  week  or  two  in  advance 
of  the  exhibition  of  the  county  society.  The  subscribers  of 
the  local  society  were  then  encouraged  to  compete  at  the 
county  show,  one  inducement  being  the  waiver  of  any  entry 
fee.  4^ 

The  "farmers'  clubs"  were  sometimes  associated  with  the 
local  agricultural  societies,  but  usually  they  were  independent 
of  them.  They  were  devoted  solely  to  the  discussion  of  agri- 
cultural problems,  and  so  resembled  in  some  respects  the 
earlier  learned  agricultural  societies.  Their  origins  were 
diverse.  Some  were  modelled  on  British  farmers'  clubs,  with 
which  many  of  the  better-class  immigrants  in  Canada  West 
had  been  associated  or  acquainted.  Others  were  imitations 
of  the  farmers'  clubs  of  New  York,  which  received  wide 
publicity  in  the  agricultural  press  during  the  middle  eighteen- 
forties.  A  few,  like  that  at  Newmarket,  were  products  of  the 
adult  education  movement,  which  in  the  towns  and  even  small 
villages  took  the  form  of  the  creation  of  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
which  were  combinations  of  lending  libraries  and  debating 
societies.  One  correspondent  remarked  in  1847  that  nearly 
every  township  in  Upper  Canada  had  a  debating  society, 
which  argued  such  subjects  as  whether  the  horse  or  the  ox 
was  the  more  useful.  The  first  farmers'  clubs  in  Upper 
Canada  were  organized  at  Richmond  Hill  and  at  Newmarket 
in  1844,  and  at  Cobourg  in  1846.  That  at  Cobourg  fell  through, 
was  reorganized  in  1851,  and  served  as  a  model  for  many 
others.  The  one  at  Richmond  Hill  shortly  disappeared.  At 
Newmarket  there  were  several  meetings,  including  one  which 
considered  the  problem  of  wheat  cultivation.  Another  club, 
formed  in  York  Township  in  1847,  was  addressed  by  several 
speakers  on  the  system  of  farm  management  best  adapted 


^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  July  2,  1849,  p.  171. 

Aug.  16,  1862,  p.  490;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  224-5. 

'^•'British  American  Cultivator,  Feb.,  1847,  p.  44.  For  an  interesting 
description  of  these  debates,  see  Haight,  Country  Life  in  Canada, 
pp.  20-3. 
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to  the  township.  4  6  Lacking  financial  resources,  such  clubs 
could  not  attract  members  by  sponsoring  competitions.  Only 
a  handful  of  "book-farmers"  attended  their  meetings.  The 
clubs  had,  therefore,  less  influence  than  the  township  agri- 
cultural societies. 

The  progress  of  the  agricultural  societies,  whether  dis- 
trict, county,  or  township,  was  a  disappointment  to  their  pro- 
moters and  friends.  Often  their  lives  were  brief,  on  account 
of  lack  of  interest  or  of  funds.  Even  when  they  had  a  fairly 
prosperous  career,  it  was  sometimes  doubtful  if  they  ac- 
complished much,  or  if  what  they  did  accomplish  was  worth 
doing.  An  acidulous  critic  of  the  Huron  District  Agricultural 
Society  (organized  in  1842)  charged  that  it  had  suffered 
from  jealousies  and  the  formation  of  cliques  among  its 
members,  from  alleged  favouritism  in  the  distribution  of 
premiums,  from  squandering  its  funds  in  premiums  for 
articles  that  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  agriculture, 
and  from  an  emphasis  on  the  introduction  of  improved  live- 
stock instead  of  on  the  encouragement  of  neater  fields,  im- 
proved cultivation,  and  better  buildings.  "In  plain  language," 
his  blast  concluded,  "it  might  be  said  that  almost  the  only 
visible  object  of  the  society  is,  to  receive  the  required  amount 
of  subscriptions  and  the  Legislative  grant,  and  to  divide  the 
amount  'sum  total,*  amongst  themselves,  in  the  name  of 
premiums  for  animals  that  are  kept  from  year  to  year  for 
the  special  purpose."  These  defects  in  policy  were  not  the 
monopoly  of  this  society,  but  were  characteristic,  so  he  assert- 
ed, of  the  most  of  those  in  the  province.  ^  7 

The  leaders  of  agriculture  in  Upper  Canada  believed 
that  one  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  societies  was  merely 
the  absence  of  common  organization,  for  as  yet  most  of  the 
township  societies  lacked  direct  connections  with  the  county 
societies,  while  the  county  and  district  societies  lacked  con- 
nections with  one  another.  This  condition,  they  thought,  could 
be  remedied  if  there  was  a  provincial  society  to  co-ordinate 
the  activities  of  the  district,  county,  and  township  societies, 
and  to  bring  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  and  the  best 

^^British  American  Cultivator,  Jan.,  1845,  p.  2;  ibid.,  Feb.,  1845,  p. 
42;  ibid.,  March,  1845,  p.  68;  ibid.,  April,  1846,  p.  114;  ibid.,  March, 
1847,  p.  90;  Canadian  Agriculturist,  Aug.  16,  1862,  p.  490. 

^'JTBAUC  1856-7,  pp.  196-7. 
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of  their  produce  together  at  an  exhibition  in  one  place.  They 
found  models  in  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of 
Ireland,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and 
especially  in  the  New  York  [State]  Agricultural  Society, 
which,  after  nine  years  of  dragging  existence,  began  to  flour- 
ish in  1841.  ''Many  farmers  and  others  from  this  Province," 
we  are  told,  'Visited  the  annual  exhibitions  of  that  Society, 
and  became  anxious  to  establish  one  of  the  same  kind  here." 
W.  G.  Edmundson,  editor  of  the  British  American  Cultivator, 
was  a  constant  advocate  of  the  creation  of  such  a  society. 
The  first  step  towards  setting  one  up  was  taken  in  November, 
1843,  when  a  few  dozen  men,  including  the  officers  of  some 
of  the  district  and  township  societies,  gathered  at  Toronto. 
They  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of 
a  provincial  association,  under  which  the  district  and  county 
societies  should  operate.  The  immediate  result  of  the  recom- 
mendation was  plenty  of  discussion,  but  no  definite  action. 
In  July,  1846,  delegates  from  the  county  and  district  societies 
met  at  Toronto,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Home  District  society, 
and  resolved  to  form  an  "Agricultural  Association  of  Upper 
Canada."  A  second  meeting  at  Hamilton  in  August  adopted 
a  constitution  and  chose  officers.  The  new  society  was  in- 
corporated the  next  year.  Its  board  of  directors  consisted 
of  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  district  societies.  The 
delegates  were  to  elect  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  and 
a  secretary- treasurer  from  among  themselves, 

While  the  Agricultural  Association  was  still  in  process 
of  organization  in  the  summer  of  1846,  its  management  com- 
mittee decided  to  hold  a  provincial  (Upper  Canadian)  exhibi- 
tion at  Toronto  in  October,  and  got  out  handbills  offering 
premiums  in  money  and  books  to  the  amount  of  about  £400. 
It  was  a  venturesome  project,  for  the  Association  had  no 
funds  at  all  at  the  time.  However,  before  and  during  the 
exhibition  it  collected  a  total  of  £482 — £100  from  the  Home 
District  Agricultural  Society,  £97  from  seven  other  agri- 
cultural societies,  £50  from  the  Canada  Company,  about  £70 
from  the  sale  of  admission  tickets,  and  the  rest  from  sub- 
scriptions by  its  members.  It  had  the  good  fortune,  moreover, 

^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  17-24,  41-2,  45-6.  The  act  of  incorporation 
was  10  and  11  Vic,  c.  61. 
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to  find  that  the  steamship  and  stage  lines  would  carry  visitors 
to  the  exhibition  at  half-fare.  In  view  of  the  infancy  of  the 
Association,  the  exhibition  was  remarkably  successful.  About 
1,100  items  were  entered  in  competition,  including  livestock, 
grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  dairy  products,  and  farm  implements. 
The  highest  premiums  were  awarded  for  livestock — £7  10s. 
for  the  best  bull,  £10  for  the  best  stallion,  £5  for  the  best 
ram,  and  £5  for  the  best  boar.  As  no  entries  were  made  in 
certain  classes,  the  premiums  paid  amounted  to  only  £287. 
The  exhibition  was  conducted  in  about  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  the  local  societies,  though  on  a  more  elaborate  scale. 
The  exhibits  were  judged  the  morning  and  afternoon  of 
the  first  day.  In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  held,  at  which 
addresses  were  given  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Education.  During  the  morning  of  the  second 
day  there  was  a  ploughing  match  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
and  in  the  evening  an  address  by  the  Hon.  Adam  Fergusson.^^ 
The  directors  and  members  of  the  Association  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  this  exhibition  that  they  determined  to 
hold  one  annually  thereafter,  rotating  it  among  the  different 
districts,  according  to  the  plan  then  and  for  long  afterwards 
common  in  the  United  States.  The  directors  made  thorough 
preparations  for  the  exhibition  of  1847,  which  was  to  be 
held  at  Hamilton.  They  increased  the  list  of  prizes  to  about 
£750,  including  a  special  prize  of  £25  offered  by  the  Canada 
Company  for  the  best  twenty-five  bushels  of  fall  wheat,  the 
produce  of  the  1847  crop  in  Upper  Canada.  They  erected 
temporary  buildings  to  house  manufactures,  dairy  products, 
grain,  and  fruit,  and  a  board  fence  to  confine  the  livestock 
and  exclude  non-paying  spectators.  Though  the  number  of 
entries  was  1,700,  the  exhibition  was  not  as  great  a  success 
as  that  of  1846,  partly  because  the  weather  was  unfavourable, 
but  mostly  because  W.  G.  Edmundson,  then  treasurer  of  the 
Association,  departed  for  the  United  States  before  the  ac- 
counts were  settled,  taking  with  him  about  £289  belonging  to 
it.  This  left  the  Association  with  only  £382  in  its  treasury, 
an  amount  which  fell  £154  short  of  meeting  its  liabilities.^^ 

^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  25-30,  40-4. 

^^Ubid.,  pp.  42,  47-8,  65-6.  An  excellent  though  somewhat  facetious 
description  of  this  exhibition  is  to  be  found  in  Canada  Farmer,  Oct.  9, 
1847,  pp.  142-3. 
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Only  slightly  discouraged  by  this  situation,  the  Association 
held  its  exhibition  at  Cobourg  in  1848.  Benefiting  from  their 
earlier  mistakes,  its  officers  were  able  to  conduct  it  in  a  fashion 
so  satisfactory  that  it  served  as  a  model  for  a  decade.  They 
built  a  high  board  fence  to  enclose  a  circular  area  of  seven 
or  eight  acres,  a  row  of  pens  adjoining  the  fence  for  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine,  and  three  sheds  near  the  centre  for  fine 
arts,  domestic  manufactures,  flowers,  vegetables,  and  grain. 
They  had  the  implements  set  out  in  a  row  between  the  pens 
and  the  sheds,  and  assigned  to  the  horses  a  place  towards  the 
centre  of  the  enclosure.  They  planned  a  five-day  programme. 
The  first  day  the  exhibits  were  to  be  entered  and  arranged, 
the  second  day  they  were  to  be  judged,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  the  public  was  to  be  admitted  to  view  them.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  the  address  was  to  be  given,  and 
in  the  evening  the  usual  dinner.  On  the  fifth  day  there  was  to 
be  a  ploughing  match.  The  directors  rented  the  right  to  locate 
booths  on  the  grounds,  an  innovation  that  showed  that  grocers 
and  others  were  counting  on  a  good  crowd.  Finally,  the 
directors  decided  to  pay  all  the  premiums  in  money,  and 
when  they  gave  diplomas,  to  award  them  to  the  winners  of 
the  highest  prize,  instead  of  the  lowest,  as  they  had  done 
earlier.  The  exhibition  proved  to  be  so  successful  that  fears 
that  the  Association  would  collapse  were  ended. -^^ 

The  exhibitions  of  1849  at  Kingston  and  of  1850  at 
Niagara  were  likewise  successful.  At  the  latter,  10,000 
tickets  for  single  admissions  were  sold.  This  was  the  first 
provincial  exhibition  which  was  subsidized  by  the  government. 
The  grant  was  £600.^2 

By  the  end  of  1850,  the  leaders  of  the  Agricultural  Associ- 
ation could  feel  well  satisfied  with  their  accomplishments. 
They  had  done  something  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the 
district  and  county  societies.  Relying  on  private  financial 
support,  they  had  provided  in  the  exhibitions  an  opportunity 
for  the  farmers  of  Upper  Canada  to  become  acquainted  with 
better  livestock  and  more  modern  implements  than  they  could 
see  in  their  own  neighbourhoods.  They  had  succeeded  in 
making  the  exhibition  a  social  institution,  for  in  1850  the 

^UTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  69-75. 

52These  exhibitions  are  described  in  JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  79-82, 
112-17,  130-5,  144-8. 
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steamboats  to  Niagara  were  crowded  to  excess  with  visitors 
from  every  port  on  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  As  yet  they 
were  not  vexed  with  the  worries  associated  with  sideshows 
and  horse-racing.  They  had  wrought  well,  and  could  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  future  which,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  to  be  one  of  steady  expansion.  Their  accomplishments 
in  the  period  after  1850,  as  well  as  those  of  the  local  societies, 
will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  account  that  it  is 
easier  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  early  agri- 
cultural societies  than  to  under-estimate  it.  Often  the  interest 
in  agricultural  improvement  was  confined  to  a  handful  of 
public-spirited  men  in  each  community.  This  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  limited  appeal  of  the  agricultural  journals  of 
the  eighteen-forties.  For  those  who  could  benefit  from  them, 
these  had  leading  articles  on  agricultural  prospects,  discus- 
sions of  new  or  approved  methods  of  arable  farming,  excerpts 
from  other  agricultural  periodicals,  and  even  whole  books 
serialized,  such  as  a  ''practical  veterinary."  Yet  in  1841  the 
Genesee  Farmer  of  Rochester,  then  the  only  agricultural 
journal  readily  available,  had  a  circulation  of  only  1,500  or 
so  in  Upper  Canada ;  and  in  1847  the  British  American  Culti- 
vator had  only  about  6,000  subscribers  and  the  Canada 
Farmer  only  about  2,000.^3  As  there  were  by  1850  nearly 
100,000  occupiers  of  lots  of  ten  acres  or  over  in  Upper  Cana- 
da, it  is  surely  safe  to  state  that  not  one  farmer  in  ten 
ordinarily  read  an  agricultural  periodical,  except  perhaps  as 
it  reached  him  second-hand  in  the  exchange  column  of  his 
weekly  newspaper.  The  great  majority,  who  had  most  need 
of  instruction,  had  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  book-farm- 
ing, unless  consulting  the  almanac  for  the  weather  forecasts 
and  the  phases  of  the  moon  might  be  dignified  by  this  name. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  inevitable  that  till  the 
Agricultural  Association  grew  in  strength,  it  was  a  day  of 
small  things  with  the  agricultural  societies  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that  their  ac- 
complishments were  respectable  for  the  time,  and  worthy  of 
comparison  with  those  of  the  same  era  in  some  of  the  foremost 
agricultural  regions  in  the  United  States. 

''^British  American  Cultivator,  Jan.,  1842,  p.  1;  Agriculturist  and 
Canadian  Journal,  Aug.  15,  1848,  p.  134;  ibid.,  Dec.  15,  1848,  p.  182. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MARKET,  1847  -  1861 

IT  was  pointed  out  at  the  end  of  Chapter  viii  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  by  the  British  parliament  in  1846  caused 
much  disquiet  throughout  Upper  Canada.  To  what  extent 
were  the  forebodings  of  farmers  and  merchants  justified  by 
events? 

The  milling  and  forwarding  interests  in  the  Province  of 
Canada  certainly  suffered  grave  loss.  They  had  heavy  stocks 
of  flour  on  hand  when,  early  in  1847,  after  a  period  of  specula- 
tive activity,  British  prices  suddenly  collapsed.  They  tried 
desperately  to  recapture  the  flour  market  of  the  Maritimes, 
which  they  had  virtually  abandoned  to  the  Americans  in 
recent  years.  They  were  much  encouraged  by  an  arrangement 
made  in  1850  for  the  free  interchange  of  the  natural  products 
of  Canada  and  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  for  this  had  the  effect  of  eliminat- 
ing duties  on  Canadian  flour  which  had  ranged  from  25 
to  75  cents  a  barrel.  ^  Their  substantial  gains  in  the 
Maritimes  they  nevertheless  considered  slight  compensa- 
tion for  their  unfavourable  position  in  the  overseas  trade. 
Forwarders,  who  in  the  period  of  the  Canada  Corn  Law 


^Tansill,  Canadian  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  185 A,  p.  36;  Andrews, 
"Report  on  Trade  and  Commerce"  {House  Executive  Document,  32nd 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1852-3,  no.  136,  p.  415).  Hereafter  this  authority  is 
cited  as  Andrews,  "Second  Report."  The  measure  of  the  success  of  the 
Canada  exporters  is  found  in  the  returns  of  the  imports  of  the  Mari- 
times from  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  from  American  ports  respec- 
tively. Exports  of  flour  from  the  Province  of  Canada  to  the  Maritimes 
by  sea  are  given  in  the  first  column;  those  from  the  Province  of  Canada 
to  the  Maritimes  in  bond  through  the  United  States  in  the  second;  and 
those  from  the  United  States  to  the  Maritimes  in  the  third. 

1844   19,530  barrels 

1845   26,694 

1846   35,152 

1847   66,195 

1848   65,834 

1849   79,492 

1850  140,872 

1851  154,766 

(Andrews,  "Second  Report," 
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7,454  barrels 
4,311 
39,723 
79,806 
pp.  414,  435). 


310,091  barrels 

272,299 

274,206 

294,891 

214,934 

200,664 
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had  flourished  on  the  transit  grain  trade  from  the  American 
West,  found  their  business  at  an  end.  It  was  to  no  avail  that 
the  Canadian  legislature  in  1846  repealed  the  3s.  duty  on 
American  wheat,  except  that  imported  for  consumption.  ^ 
Without  the  preference  it  was  cheaper  to  export  American 
oreadstufFs  by  the  Erie  Canal  than  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route. 
Not  only  did  the  forwarders  lose  this  profitable  trade,  but 
they  were  threatened  with  the  complete  loss  of  that  of  Upper 
Canada  as  well.  A  United  States  Drawback  Act  of  1846  made 
it  possible  to  send  Canadian  products  to  the  seaboard  in  bond. 
The  first  to  take  advantage  of  it  were  a  few  American  specula- 
tors who  appeared  in  Upper  Canada  on  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion in  1847  to  buy  wheat  for  shipment  through  the  Erie 
Canal. ^  By  1850  more  Upper  Canadian  wheat  and  flour  were 
being  exported  in  bond  through  New  York  than  were  going 
down  the  St.  Lawrence.  ^ 

The  farming  community  in  Upper  Canada  did  not  suffer 
from  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  as  did  the  Montreal  com- 
mercial groups.  Till  1849,  colonial  grain  continued  to  enter 
Great  Britain  at  Is.  a  quarter  duty,  while  foreign  grain  was 
still  subject  to  a  modified  sliding  scale. ^  The  wheat  crops 
of  1847  and  1848  in  central  and  western  Upper  Canada  were 
about  average,  and  that  of  1849  the  greatest  which  had  ever 
been  harvested.^  Though,  as  was  mentioned  in  earlier 
chapters,  the  agricultural  interests  dependent  on  the  lumber- 
ing industry  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  were  severely  affected  by 


29  Vic,  c.  1  (Statutes  of  Canada), 

3Quebec  Mercury,  April  20,  1847,  quoted  in  Burn,  "Canada  and  the 

Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws"  (Cambridge  Historical  Journal,  vol.  ti, 
1928,  p.  264). 

^Exports  by  the  St.  Lawrence  are  given  in  the  first  column  and 
those  through  the  United  States  in  the  second. 

Flour  1850                      280,618  barrels  404,103  barrels 

Wheat  1850                         88,465  bushels  1,353,363  bushels 

Flour  1851                      371,610  barrels  313,284  barrels 

Wheat    1851                     161,312  bushels  790,678  bushels 

(Andrews,  "Second  Report,"  p.  413). 

'"^9  and  10  Vic,  c  22  (Ernie,  English  Farming  Past  and  Present, 
p.  447). 

^British  American  Cultivator,  Aug.,  1847,  p.  230;  Agriculturist  and 

Canadian  Journal,  Aug.  15,  1848,  p.  144;  Toronto  Examiner,  Sept. 
5,  1849. 
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its  collapse  in  1847,  and  the  farmers  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
counties  were  plagued  by  the  wheat  midge,  those  west  of  the 
Bay  of  Quinte  had  not  much  to  complain  about.  James  Bryce 
Brown  was  emphatic  on  this  point.  "The  farmers  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  towns  dependent  on  them,"  he  wrote  in  1851, 
''have  experienced  least  of  the  effects  [of  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws],  and  therefore  the  prosperity  of  the  great  western 
country  of  Canada  goes  on  very  much  as  usual." 

The  wheat  farmer  had,  nevertheless,  one  cause  of  acute 
dissatisfaction — the  price  of  wheat  during  these  years  was 
consistently  lower  than  in  the  United  States.  The  Upper 
Canada  price  reflected  the  decline  in  British  prices  from  an 
average  of  almost  70s.  a  quarter  in  1847  to  38s.  6d,  in  1851.^ 
That  the  American  price  did  not  fall  so  fast  was  due  to  the 
cushioning  effect  of  the  period  of  general  prosperity  which 
began  in  1846-7.  This  prosperity  was  stimulated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  in  1848,  which  helped  to  bring 
about  a  rise  in  commodity  prices;  by  the  opening  of  the 
British  market  through  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846 
and  the  adoption  of  free  trade  in  1849 ;  and  by  the  construction 
of  railroads  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi.^ 

As  in  earlier  days,  the  farmers  looked  longingly  towards 
the  American  market,  from  which  they  were  still  excluded 
by  the  25  cents  a  bushel  duty  and  the  usual  freight  across  the 
lakes  of  3  cents  a  bushel.  However,  by  autumn  of  1847,  the 
differential  between  the  export  price  of  wheat  in  Upper 
Canada  and  the  Rochester  price  was  more  than  28  cents  a 
bushel.  Accordingly,  at  that  time  some  Americans  were 
buying  wheat  in  large  quantities  at  Port  Stanley  ''FOR 
SHIPMENT  TO  BUFFALO,  not  in  bond,  BUT  FOR  HOME 
CONSUMPTION!"  10  Early  in  1848  others  appeared  at  To- 
ronto and  Kingston  to  purchase  grain  for  the  millers  of 
Oswego  and  Rochester.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  they  had 

■^Brown,  Views  of  Canada  and  the  Colonists  (2nd  ed.),  p.  79. 

^Ernle,  English  Farming  Past  and  Present,  p.  441. 

^Johnson  et  al.,  History  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  vol.  ii,  pp.  46-8. 

i^London  Western  Globe,  quoted  in  Guelph  and  Gait  Advertiser  and 
Wellington  District  Advocate,  Nov.  5,  1847. 
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bought  about  1,400,000  bushels  at  Toronto,  By  the  autumn 
of  1849,  wheat  prices  at  Toronto  and  elsewhere  north  of  Lake 
Ontario  were  much  influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  American  purchasers.  12  They  bought  Upper  Canada  wheat 
partly  to  supply  the  American  millers  till  shipments  from 
the  western  states  could  come  down  the  lakes,  but  mainly  to 
blend  with  the  poor  upper-lake  wheat  to  make  a  good  flour, 
In  1849,  of  the  623,909  bushels  of  Upper  Canadian  wheat  im- 
ported at  Oswego,  243,997  were  used  by  the  millers  there, 
and  the  balance  sent  to  New  York  in  bond.^^ 

While  Upper  Canadian  wheat  was  thus  acquiring  a  merited 
reputation  in  the  American  market.  Upper  Canadian  flour 
was  doing  likewise.  When  it  was  first  sent  through  to  New 
York  in  bond,  it  could  not  be  sold  profitably  in  the  United 
States,  on  account  of  the  duty  which  must  be  paid.  However, 
flour  dealers  in  New  York  soon  found  they  could  get  as  much 
for  it  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Maritimes  as  they  were 
getting  for  American  flour.  Under  these  circumstances,  by 
1850  ordinary  Upper  Canadian  flour  rose  in  price  to  within 
25  cents  a  barrel  of  the  American  variety  in  New  York,  and 
was  becoming  **an  article  of  large  traffic." 

Rising  prices  in  the  United  States  soon  affected  other 
kinds  of  Upper  Canada  agricultural  produce.  The  concentra- 
tion on  wheat  for  the  overseas  market  had  theretofore  com- 
bined with  the  American  tariff  to  keep  the  trade  southwards  in 
coarse  grains,  livestock,  and  various  minor  products  at  a 
minimum.  In  1845,  for  example,  the  returns  of  the  American 
customs  officials  along  the  entire  frontier  of  the  Province 
of  Canada  show  exports  amounting  to  only  60,843  pounds  of 
wool,  5,240  dozen  eggs,  445  horses  (and  these  almost  entirely 

'^'^Agriculturist  and  Canadian  Journal,  Feb.  1,  1848,  p.  24;  "Kingston 
newspaper,"  quoted  in  Journal  d*  Agriculture,  juin,  1848,  p.  176; 
Toronto  Examiner,  Sept.  5,  1849.  According  to  the  tariff  act  of  July 
30,  1848,  the  duty  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  imported  into  the  United 
States  was  fixed  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  (Reports  of  Committees, 
House  of  Representatives,  30th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1847-8,  no.  763,  p.  2). 

i2Toronto  Examiner,  Sept.  5,  1849;  Montreal  Transcript,  Sept.  8, 
1849;  Canadian  Agriculturist,  Oct.  10,  1849,  p.  282. 

'^^Canadian  Agricidturist,  Sept.  1,  1849,  p.  252;  Montreal  Transcript^ 
Jan.  5,  1850;  Johnston,  Notes  on  North  America,  vol.  I,  p.  369. 

i^Montreal  Transcript,  Jan.  5,  1850. 

i^Toronto  Globe,  Sept.  7,  1850. 
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Lower  Canada  horses),  110  horned  cattle,  819  pounds  of 
butter,  4,301  bushels  of  barley,  and  a  few  bushels  of  other 
coarse  grains. 

Though  there  were  always  a  few  American  speculators  who 
bought  such  articles  for  export  to  their  own  country,  their 
activities  were  scarcely  noticed  till  the  early  summer  of  1849. 
It  was  then  reported  that  Americans  had  been  purchasing  dairy 
cows  to  a  great  extent  in  the  region  north  of  Brockville.  By 
mid-summer,  these  drovers  were  "picking  up"  cows  in  various 
other  sections  of  Upper  Canada.  In  the  early  autumn  they 
attended  the  Perth  cattle  fair,  and  this  time  drove  off  many 
fat  cattle.  1"  The  trade  continued  throughout  the  winter,  as 
the  following  extract  shows: 

The  purchase  of  cattle  in  [Upper]  Canada  for  the  American  market 
has  been  going  on  during  the  last  few  weeks  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  the  Kingston  Herald  mentions  that  1,000  head  have  been  purchased 
in  that  neighborhood  alone.  We  understand  that  milch  cows  form  a 
considerable  proportion  of  these  purchases,  and  that  the  transactions 
have  been  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  increase 
of  our  stock  next  season.  ...  It  is  very  evident  that  our  cattle  trade 
with  the  United  States  is  becoming  of  very  considerable  importance, 
and  that  there  is  a  likelihood  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  article.^® 

Other  dealers,  or  possibly  the  same  ones,  bought  many 
horses  in  Upper  Canada,  a  large  quantity  of  timber,  peas 
for  seed  or  for  manufacturing  into  ''coffee,"  and  a  variety 
of  other  produce.  ''During  the  autumn,"  the  Montreal  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times  reported,  "the  exports  to  the 
United  States  have  been  double  what  they  were  before  in  the 


16  [Andrews,]  "Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  .  .  .  [on] 
.  .  .  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  British  Colonies"  {Senate  Executive 
Document,  31st  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1850-1,  no.  23,  p.  188).  Hereafter 
this  authority  is  cited  as  Andrews,  "First  Report."  Butter  and  eggs 
had  been  smuggled  across  the  Niagara  River  to  Buffalo  for  a  long 
time,  but  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  clandestine  trade 
(Martineau,  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel,  vol.  I,  p.  101). 

^'^Canadian  Agriculturist,  July  2,  1849,  p.  172;  ibid.,  Aug.  1,  1849, 
p.  198;  Perth  Bathurst  Courier,  Oct.  5,  1849.  The  insignificance  of  the 
cattle  trade  southward  before  1849  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in 
1847  a  Halton  County  farmer  remarked  as  an  unusual  development  his 
seeing  "a  drove  of  about  200  that  were  on  the  way  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
state  of  New  York"  (Canada  Farmer,  Dec.  4,  1847,  p.  175). 

iSToronto  Globe,  March  5,  1850. 
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most  prosperous  year  during  an  equal  period."  According 
to  the  Globe,  the  ''demand  for  farm  stock  of  all  descriptions" 
throughout  the  winter  of  1849-50  continued  to  make  money 
"circulate  more  freely  than  common/'^o 

Till  1850,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  predominantly  of  timber  and  cereals  or  flour, 
which  could  be  conveniently  shipped  by  water,  and  of  horses 
and  cattle,  which  could  be  driven.  Within  the  next  year  or  so, 
the  approach  of  American  railways  to  the  frontier  gave  an 
outlet  for  all  the  remaining  products.  The  railroads  had  not 
affected  Upper  Canada  before  1850  for  the  reason  that, 
though  Buffalo  had  railway  connection  with  the  Hudson  River 
by  seven  independent  lines  as  early  as  1842,  these  lines  (which 
were  consolidated  into  the  New  York  Central  by  1850)  had 
developed  little  freight  traffic  because,  till  the  end  of  1851, 
they  had  to  pay  canal  tolls  as  a  surcharge  on  their  freight 
rates.  The  first  American  railway  to  bulk  large  in  Upper 
Canadian  agricultural  development  was  therefore  the  North- 
ern or  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  which  was  opened  in  July,  1850, 
from  Ogdensburg,  above  the  St.  Lawrence  rapids,  to  Rouses 
Point,  where  other  lines  connected  it  with  Boston  and  New 
York.  It  had  been  planned  and  built  by  Boston  capitalists 
as  part  of  a  plan  to  divert  the  trade  of  the  upper  lakes  from 
the  Erie  Canal  and  from  Montreal.  At  first  the  railroad 
seemed  about  to  satisfy  the  hopes  of  its  promoters.  Ogdens- 
burg became  for  a  time  a  prosperous  forwarding  centre, 
supplying  much  of  Upper  Canada  with  merchandise  from  the 
seaboard,  and  receiving  for  trans-shipment  to  New  England 
produce  from  Upper  Canada  and  the  region  of  the  upper 
Great  Lakes.  21 

The  Ogdensburg  Railroad  gave  the  St.  Lawrence  counties 
a  new  and  voracious  market.  As  soon  as  it  was  opened,  prices 
rose  rapidly  in  Prescott,  Brockville,  and  other  river  towns. 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  its  completion  the  farmers  of  Leeds 
and  Grenville  were  "taking  their  trips  to  Boston,  by  the  rail- 


i^Quoted  in  Toronto  Globe,  Feb.  5,  1850. 
20Toronto  Globe,  March  14,  1850. 

2iAndrews,  "Second  Report,"  pp.  66-7,  290,  297-8;  Bytown  Packet, 
Aug.  10,  1850. 
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road  from  Ogdensburgh,  with  their  produce." 22  the  winter 
of  1850-1  the  Glengarrians  teamed  their  surplus  oats  and 
peas  across  to  Fort  Covington  where,  in  spite  of  the  duty, 
better  net  returns  could  be  obtained  than  at  Montreal.  During 
and  after  the  summer  of  1850,  Americans,  mostly  from 
Boston,  scoured  the  country  at  least  as  far  north  as  the  Rideau 
Canal  for  oats  and  potatoes  and  other  formerly  unexportable 
produce.  2  3  The  benefits  to  that  part  of  Canada  West  con- 
venient to  the  railway  were  thus  summarized  in  1852:  **The 
farmers  have  obtained  better  prices  in  New  England,  than 
could  be  had  in  Old  England  or  her  Provinces.  They  have 
found  a  ready  market  for  all  kinds  of  coarse  grain,  cattle, 
sheep,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  and  even  potatoes, 
poultry  and  eggs.  Purchasers  from  the  east  are  continually 
in  Canada,  and  the  farmers  have  a  market  at  their  own  doors. 
Every  depot  on  the  Ogdensburgh  road  is  a  Boston  market."  2  4 
It  is  not  surprising  that  those  interested  in  the  commercial 
welfare  of  Montreal  were  afraid  that  the  whole  trade  of  the 
Ottawa  Valley  would  be  diverted  to  Boston  and  New  York.^^ 
Other  American  railroads  soon  created  a  similar  demand 
along  the  entire  border  of  Upper  Canada.  With  better  trans- 
portation facilities  and  a  constantly  expanding  American 
market.  Upper  Canadian  farmers,  like  those  of  Lower  Canada, 
began  to  look  southward  rather  than  overseas.  They  now 
exported  barley  and  rye  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  some 
American  brewers  and  distillers,  though  not  in  large 
amounts.  2  6  As  for  peas,  a  writer  on  Oxford  County  in  1852 
remarked  that  "within  the  last  two  years  they  have  command- 
ed a  much  better  price  than  hitherto,  which,  in  some  measure, 
is  occasioned  by  the  Americans  coming  over  to  purchase  them 
in  large  quantities." 2 ^  American  purchasers  sought  such  farm 

22Perth  Bathurst  Courier,  Nov.  1,  1850. 

23p.  Fleming  to  C.  P.  Treadwell,  April,  1851,  in  Journal  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada,  1851,  App.  UU,  hereafter  cited  as 
J  LAC;  Shanly,  Report  on  .  .  .  By  town  and  Prescott  Railroad,  pp.  25,  32. 

24piayfair,  Remarks  on  Mr.  Justice  Brown's  Report  to  the  Committee 
appointed  to  Promote  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Huron  Railroad,  p.  9. 

25Keefer,  Montreal  and  the  Ottawa,  pp.  11,  17. 

^^Journal  d' Agriculture,  oct.  1851,  p.  309;  ibid.,  janv.,  1852,  p.  24; 
ibid.,  mars,  1852,  p.  91. 

27Shenston,  Oxford  County  Gazetteer,  p.  58.  Cf.  Journal  and  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada  for  1855-6,  p.  219. 
Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  JTBAUC. 
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products  as  geese,  turkeys,  hens,  eggs,  and  butter  for  the 
urban  consumers  of  New  York  and  New  England,  As,  with 
the  exception  of  butter,  none  of  these  could  be  sent  overseas, 
the  new  outlet  was  much  appreciated.  The  coarse  Leicester 
wool  of  Upper  Canada  went  south  in  small  but  increasing 
quantity.  2  9  Hay,  which  was  too  cheap  and  bulky  to  stand 
the  expense  of  transportation  for  any  distance  ordinarily, 
was  actually  exported  in  1852.  When  a  railroad  was  built 
from  Rome,  N.Y.,  to  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  tempo- 
rary market  developed  at  Kingston.  In  two  weeks,  the  price  of 
hay  there  rose  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  ton,  and  "already  the 
Americans  had  brought  over  presses  to  press  it,  and  were 
buying  and  sending  it  away  [to  New  York]  by  the  railway." 

The  export  trade  in  livestock  attracted  more  attention 
than  that  in  any  other  product.  The  expansion  in  cattle 
exports  was  typical.  After  1849,  American  drovers  swarmed 
into  the  lower  Ottawa  Valley,  the  Bay  of  Quinte  region,  and 
other  parts  of  the  province  near  the  border  winter  and  sum- 
mer. During  the  winter  of  1850-1  they  bought  so  many  cattle 
in  the  Perth  vicinity  that  scarcely  any  were  left  to  be  sold  at 
the  spring  fair.^i  In  Hastings  County  in  1851,  the  348  cattle 
shipped  to  the  United  States  by  steamer  were  but  a  fraction 
of  those  driven  through  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Kingston 
or  Gananoque.3  2  The  cattle  trade  was  most  brisk  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1851-2,  in  consequence  of  a  feed  short- 
age (and  so  of  high  prices  for  stock  of  all  kinds)  in  upstate 
New  York.  It  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  easterly  parts  of 
Upper  Canada,  but  flourished  in  the  ranges  of  townships  north 
and  west  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  the  Niagara  peninsula. 
There  was  scarcely  a  day  throughout  the  winter  that  a  drove 

^^Journal  d' Agriculture,  aout,  1850,  p.  254;  ibid.,  fev.,  1851,  p.  50; 
ibid.,  juin,  1852,  p.  161;  Canadian  Agriculturist,  Dec.  1852,  p.  363.  For 
further  information  on  butter  exports  at  this  period,  see  Chapter  X"V, 
below. 

^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  142;  Canadian  Agriculturist,  July,  1851,  p.  154. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Dec,  1852,  p.  363.  There  was  a  prejudice 
against  Upper  Canada  hay  in  the  northern  states.  This  was  owing 
to  the  presence  of  the  Canada  thistle  in  the  hay  that  was  exported 
in  1845  to  Ohio,  where  there  had  been  a  great  drought  (Cleveland 
Herald,  quoted  in  Ohio  Cultivator,  vol.  li,  1846,  p.  101). 

3iPerth  Bathurst  Courier,  May  2,  1851. 

^^Canadian  Agricidturist,  July,  1852,  p.  199. 
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did  not  pass  along  the  road  from  Hamilton  to  Queenston.-'^^ 
In  the  summer  of  1853,  it  was  reported  that  in  spite  of  the  20 
per  cent  import  duty,  "immense  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle 
are  being  driven  from  all  parts  of  Canada  by  American 
drovers  to  the  United  States."-^  ^  United  States  demand  meant 
not  only  that  fat  cattle  were  no  longer  the  drug  on  the  market 
that  they  had  once  been,  but  that  cattle-rustling  made  its 
appearance.  According  to  the  Guelph  Advertiser,  "the  stealing 
of  cattle  is  becoming  of  a  more  common  occurrence  than 
formerly,  partly  caused,  perhaps,  by  the  increase  of  their 
value,  and  the  additional  facilities  for  their  use  in  the  upper 
country  [i.e.,  towards  Owen  Sound],  where  detection  is  diffi- 
cult. .  .  .  From  the  number  of  cattle  missing,  it  is  suggested 
that  there  are  probably  organized  bands  now  cooperating  to 
carry  off  cattle,  having  their  places  of  concealment  for  the  day 
and  driving  during  the  night." 

Though  the  trade  in  horses  was  numerically  much  smaller, 
by  1852  raising  horses  for  sale  to  American  dealers  was  con- 
sidered a  profitable  sideline  by  many  of  the  farmers  in  all 
the  Upper  Canada  counties  adjacent  to  the  St.  Lawrence  or 
the  Great  Lakes. so  At  the  end  of  1851,  a  Hastings  County 
essayist  declared  that  "the  rearing  of  good  horses  ...  is  at 
present  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  the  farmer's  pursuits; 
the  prices  given  for  them  paying  better  in  proportion  than 
those  for  any  other  species  of  stock." ^'^  Good  farm  horses 
brought  from  £20  to  £25  currency,  and  roadsters  which  could 
trot  fast,  and  so  could  meet  the  requirements  of  the  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  markets,  from  £30  to  £50.^8 

The  American  railways  were  especially  important  in  the 
development  of  an  export  trade  in  Upper  Canadian  hogs  and 


^^Ibid.,  p.  217;  ibid.,  Dec,  1852,  p.  362;  Guelph  Advertiser,  May  20, 
1852 ;  Hamilton  Journal  &  Express,  quoted  in  ibid. 

34Brockville  Statesman,  quoted  in  Montreal  Transcript,  Sept.  5,  1853. 
35Guelph  Advertiser,  Nov.  11,  1852. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  July,  1852,  p.  217;  ibid.,  Oct.,  1852,  p. 
298;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  432.  Some  horses  must  have  been  taken  to 
California  by  Forty-niners  from  Upper  Canada,  just  as  they  were  by 
Forty-niners  from  Ohio  and  Michigan,  but  horses  leaving  the  province 
as  emigrants'  effects  never  attracted  any  attention. 
JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  228. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  July,  1852,  p.  194;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  432. 
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sheep,  as  neither  of  these  could  be  driven  any  great  distance 
at  a  profit.  Upper  Canadian  hogs  had  to  compete  in  the 
American  market  with  the  domestic  corn-fed  variety,  and 
this  they  could  do  successfully  only  under  extraordinary 
circumstances,  even  after  the  approach  of  the  railroads.  One 
such  opportunity  resulted  from  the  feed  shortage  of  1851-2 
already  mentioned,  which  had  the  effect  of  raising  pork  prices 
in  the  Buffalo  region  to  levels  higher  than  ever  before  reached. 
The  drovers  who  bought  cattle  in  Canada  West  during 
that  winter  also  took  away  the  few  hogs  that  had  not  been 
slaughtered  in  the  fall.  When  the  new  hog  crop  was  old 
enough  to  travel  to  the  frontier  or  a  steamboat  landing,  the 
farmers  likewise  sold  all  that  they  could  spare  of  it  to  the 
Americans.  A  lament  came  from  the  township  of  Cavan 
(Durham  County)  that  "many,  very  many,  more  hogs  than 
ought  to  have  been  spared,  have  been  sold  in  their  lean  state, 
taken  away  from  the  Province,  while  many  of  our  own  farmers 
have  not  so  much  as  one  to  fatten  I"^^  An  Oxford  County 
chronicler  asserted,  with  more  satisfaction,  that  "within  the 
last  two  years  the  Americans  have  purchased  and  drove  out 
of  the  county  a  very  large  number  of  Tigs,'  we  know  of  two 
persons  who  have  purchased  upwards  of  5,000,  at  an  average 
price  of  15s.  each,  having  purchased  at  3  cents  per  pound 
*as  they  stand.'  "^o 

With  the  advent  of  the  American  railways,  mutton  sheep 
likewise  began  to  be  bought  in  Upper  Canada  for  eastern 
American  markets.  In  1850  fat  Leicester  wethers  were  sent 
from  Kingston,  and  presumably  from  the  rest  of  the  district 
tributary  to  the  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  to  Boston,  By  the 
end  of  1851  there  was  a  steady  demand  for  such  sheep  for 
shipment  to  New  York  or  New  England  all  along  the  border. 


^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Feb.,  1853,  p.  37. 
^oshenston,  Oxford  County  Gazetteer,  p.  63. 

"^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  April,  1851,  p.  78.  The  receipts  of  livestock 
at  the  Cambridge  Cattle  Market  in  1849-50  included  1,635  fat  sheep 
and  lambs  from  "Canada"  (New  England  Farmer,  Nov.  9,  1850,  p. 
366).  It  may  be  presumed  that  they  were  mostly,  if  not  altogether, 
from  Upper  Canada,  as  the  sheep  in  Lower  Canada  were  not  likely 
to  appeal  to  mutton  lovers. 

"^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  July,  1852,  p.  217;  ibid.,  Aug.,  1852,  p.  226; 
Shenston,  Oxford  County  Gazetteer,  p.  62. 
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In  1853  Prince  Edward  County  exported  about  10,500  fat 
and  store  sheep  to  the  United  States. '^•'^ 

When  the  reader  turns  from  this  account  of  the  opening 
of  the  "New  England  market"  to  the  statistics  of  imports  of 
coarse  grains,  livestock,  and  miscellaneous  products  into  the 
United  States,  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  small  they 
were,  particularly  in  the  case  of  livestock.  this  connec- 

tion, two  things  should  be  noticed.  The  first  is  that  not  much 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  statistics,  at  least  as  far  as 
horses  and  cattle  are  concerned,  for  there  was  notoriously 
a  large  illicit  trade  into  the  United  States  in  both  of  them.^'^ 
The  other  is  that  the  importance  of  the  export  trade  arose, 
not  out  of  the  actual  quantities  exported,  but  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  the  surplus  the  farmers  were  able  to  dispose 
of  outside  the  province  had  a  remarkable  influence  on  the 
prices  at  home.  The  local  prices  came  to  be  determined,  not  by 
what  the  butcher  or  grain  dealer  or  some  immigrant  chose  to 
pay,  but  by  what  an  American  drover  or  speculator  would 
give.  ^6 

^3JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  434. 

4^The  imports  recorded  in  1851  will  serve  as  an  example.  Column 
I  includes  "Oswegatchie"  (Ogdensburgh)  and  "Cape  Vincent,"  that  is, 
the  region  served  by  the  Ogdensburg  Railroad;  Column  ii,  "Oswego"; 
Column  m,  "Niagara"  (Lewiston  and  Niagara  Falls)  and  "Buffalo", 
which  together  received  the  produce  of  the  Niagara  peninsula;  and 
Column  IV,  "Detroit." 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

Oats 

29,373  bushels 

78,771  bushels 

4,572  bushels 

2,404  bushels 

Barley 

.  2,665 

23,511 

19,682 

6,315 

Rye 

1,781 

53,950 

87 

Peas 

.  6,494 

60,418 

1,157 

906 

Eggs 

19,186  dozen 

5,050  dozen 

4,981  dozen 

18,852  dozen 

Butter  . 

1,716  cwt. 

563  cwt. 

203  cwt. 

253  cwt. 

Wool 

70,262  lbs. 

82,908  lbs. 

211,482  lbs. 
458 

20,511  lbs. 

Horses 

954 

101 

350 

Cattle 

5,153 

35 

2,515 

347 

Sheep 

.  9,301 

1,647 

1,638 

Swine 

1,098 

2,771 

(Andrews,  "Second  Report,"  pp.  250-3). 

45Cf.  Andrews,  "First  Report,"  p.  516.  For  the  smuggling  of  butter 
and  eggs,  see  Note  16,  above. 

46Cf. :  "From  peculiar  causes  existing  in  the  US  a  year  or  two 
ago,  there  was  a  great  demand  in  Canada  for  provisions  to  be  exported 
there  and  .  .  .  the  prices  rising  here  suddenly  in  consequence,  immense 
numbers  of  cattle  were  sold  for  the  American  market"  (Toronto  Globe, 
June  2,  1854). 
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New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  it  might  be  noticed, 
were  affected  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  Upper  Canada 
by  the  westward  extension  of  the  railroads.  In  other  words, 
between  1849  and  1853  Upper  Canada  was  caught  fully  in 
a  development  characteristic  of  the  whole  region  tributary 
to  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

The  opening  of  the  American  market  was  important  for 
several  reasons.  One  was  that  it  made  the  period  one  of 
agricultural  prosperity.  It  is  true  that  wheat  crops  were 
abundant  in  western  and  most  of  central  Upper  Canada  in 
1850,  1851,  and  1852.  Nevertheless,  the  midge,  in  its  advance 
westward,  was  at  Cobourg  in  1853.  Moreover,  the  price  of 
wheat  fell  steadily  till  it  reached  about  3s.  (i.e.,  about  60 
cents)  a  bushel  in  Toronto  in  1851,  almost  unprecedently 
low.^^  It  was  something  new  for  Upper  Canada  to  be  prosper- 
ous when  its  staple  cereal  was  so  cheap  that  it  could  scarcely 
pay  the  cost  of  producing  it.  Yet  it  undoubtedly  was  prosper- 
ous. Farmers  no  longer  obtained  from  their  wheat  the  income 
they  expected,  but  got  it  from  other  articles  which  formerly 
had  little  value.  The  fact  that  coarse  grains,  which  had 
formerly  been  salable  only  at  distilleries,  breweries,  livery 
stables,  or  lumber  camps,  as  the  case  might  be,  could  now  be 
exported,  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  especially  in  the 
economy  of  the  lower  Ottawa  Valley  and  other  regions  where 
wheat  had  failed  on  account  of  the  attacks  of  the  midge. 

The  depression  in  wheat-growing  and  the  growth  of  trade 
across  the  border  helped  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  basis 
of  agriculture  in  Upper  Canada.  A  "Report  on  the  State 
of  Agriculture  in  the  County  of  Prince  Edward,  1854,"  states 
their  origin  succinctly:  "It  was  of  comparatively  little  profit 
to  rear  fine  animals,  when  there  was  no  demand  for  beef, 
mutton,  butter,  or  cheese ;  consequently  the  farmer  could  only 
depend  upon  the  cereal  productions  of  his  land.  .  .  .  The 
increased  demand  for  beef,  mutton,  wool,  butter,  and  cheese, 
as  also  the  demand  for  live  stock,  to  supply  the  American 
market,  is  causing,  with  good  reason,  much  more  attention 
to  be  paid  to  rearing  good  stock,  and  to  the  best  and  most 
economical  mode  of  feeding  them  through  the  winter."  The 


'^'^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Dec,  1851,  p.  271;  ibid.,  Jan.,  1853,  p.  4; 
JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  178. 
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writer  refers  also  to  better  farm  management  in  general, 
which  involved  more  green  crops  instead  of  summer  fallow, 
more  peas  for  market  and  as  a  crop  preparatory  to  wheat, 
more  roots,  and  better  fertilization  from  the  keeping  of  more 
stock.  As  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  the  trend  to 
diversification  in  farming  was  shortly  to  be  interrupted. 

Another  result  of  the  opening  of  the  American  market 
was  Upper  Canada's  first  ''railway  fever" — a  sudden  interest 
in  projecting  railways  leading  towards  the  American  border. 
This  fever  raged  till  the  beginning  of  the  Grand  Trunk  era 
in  1853,  and  there  are  evidences  of  it  even  after  that  date. 
Beginning  about  1850,  financiers  and  contractors  who  had 
pushed  American  railways  to  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Great 
Lakes,  like  the  commercial  interests  of  various  cities  in  the 
northern  states,  prepared  to  invest  in  railways  in  Upper 
Canada  which  would  be  tributary  to  their  own  enterprises. 
This  is  not  surprising,  as  during  the  late  eighteen-forties 
and  early  eighteen-fifties,  large  amounts  of  American  capital 
were  invested  in  other  Canadian  projects,  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  sawmills.  Partly  on  account  of  the  prospect 
of  help  from  American  capitalists,  partly  on  account  of  the 
prosperity  resulting  from  the  opening  of  the  American  market, 
partly  on  account  of  a  well-founded  belief  that  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  amount  of  produce  which  might  be  shipped  south 
if  adequate  transportation  facilities  were  provided  for  its 
collection,  the  communities  of  Upper  Canada  developed  their 
railroad  fever.  The  towns  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
lakes  had  no  intention  of  contributing  towards  the  building 
of  a  line  of  railway  to  parallel  the  waterway.  Their  residents 
desired,  not  a  ''trunk  road"  to  draw  their  business  off  to 
Aiontreal,  but  north  and  south  (or  sometimes  east  and  west, 
as  in  the  western  peninsula)  lines  to  serve  as  feeders  to 
American  railways.  Cornwall,  Prescott,  Brockville,  Kingston, 
Belleville,  Cobourg,  Port  Hope,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Port 
Stanley,  and  the  rest  could  not  fail  to  flourish  if  they  became 
the  termini  of  railways  stretching  inland.  The  attitude  of 
the  towns  in  the  lower  Ottawa  Valley  was  typical.  In  1853 
Keefer  declared  that  "the  sympathy  of  every  river  and  lake 
town  is  more  with  their  trade  across  the  St.  Lawrence  to 


^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  430-1. 
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the  United  States,  than  with  that  to  Montreal." A  Perth 
editor  was  even  more  emphatic  when  he  set  forth  his  opinion 
that  "so  far  as  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  to  have  a  railroad 
passing  through  their  midst  to  meet  the  Trunk  Line,  as  to  have 
such  a  road  to  meet  some  one  of  the  railroads  on  the  other 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence, — the  Boston  or  New  York  market 
being  of  more  importance  to  us  than  the  Montreal  market." 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  that 
the  first  railway  put  under  construction  in  the  Ottawa  Valley 
was  the  Bytown  and  Prescott,  which  was  really  an  extension 
of  the  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  and  as  such  intended  to  carry 
agricultural  produce,  as  well  as  sawn  lumber  from  the 
Chaudiere  Falls,  to  Ogdensburg.  The  second  in  eastern 
Upper  Canada,  the  Brockville  and  Ottawa,  began  to  be  pro- 
moted in  1852  in  connection  with  a  line  from  Watertown  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Brockville,  a  feeder  of  the  New 
York  Central.  Farther  west,  Kingston  business  men  hoped 
that,  through  a  steamer  connection,  their  town  would  become 
the  real  terminus  of  the  Rome  and  Cape  Vincent  Railroad, 
at  least  in  summer.  Sometimes  American  interests  were  much 
more  important  in  the  organizing  of  Upper  Canada  railways 
than  those  of  the  local  communities.  In  1852  Oswego  for- 
warders and  others  were  prominent  in  the  formation  of  a 
"Midland  Railway"  to  run  from  the  Bay  of  Quinte  to  Georgian 
Bay,  by  way  of  Belleville  and  Peterborough.  Again,  Wads- 
worth,  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  and  his  friends,  in  1851  planned  a 
railway  which  would  secure  to  Buffalo  the  local  trade  of  the 
Grand  River  Valley.  They  interested  the  people  of  Brantford 
in  their  enterprise,  and  eventually,  though  not  under  the 
original  management,  the  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron  Railroad 
reached  Goderich.^i 

^^Report  of  .  .  .  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Grand  Junction 
Railway  Company,  p.  34. 

soperth  Bathurst  Courier,  Nov.  19,  1852.  Cf.  ihid.,  Oct.  10,  1851. 

^iShanly,  Report  on  the  Bytown  and  Prescott  Railroad,  pp.  20,  22, 
24;  JLAC,  1851,  App.  UU;  Perth  Bathurst  Courier,  Nov.  19,  1852; 
Report  of  .  .  .  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Grand  Junction  Railway 
Company,  p.  34;  Kingston  Daily  News,  Oct.  8,  1851,  and  later  numbers; 
Canadian  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review,  Sept.,  1858, 
p.  368;  Andrews,  "Second  Report,"  pp.  90-1,  378;  Hind  et  al.  Eighty 
Years'  Progress,  pp.  234-5. 
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By  1852  a  considerable  number  of  railways  had  been 
chartered  in  Upper  Canada,  designed  either  as  virtual  ex- 
tensions of  American  lines,  or  as  portage  railways  to  short- 
circuit  the  trade  of  the  upper  lakes  through  Upper  Canadian 
ports  to  the  United  States.  Every  one  of  these  lines  seemed 
to  threaten  disaster  to  the  commercial  well-being  of  Montreal. 
As  a  result,  though  it  had  long  been  felt  that  no  railway 
could  compete  successfully  with  such  a  navigation  as  that 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  system,  the  idea  of  a  trunk  line  developed. 
The  story  of  the  genesis  of  the  Grand  Trunk  can  be  read 
elsewhere.  Here  it  is  enough  to  point  out,  as  has  now  been 
done,  the  relation  of  the  opening  of  the  American  market  to 
its  beginnings. 

A  final  result  of  the  opening  of  the  American  market  was 
an  intense  interest  in  the  question  of  reciprocity  in  natural 
products  with  the  United  States.  Reciprocity  was  advocated 
in  the  late  eighteen-forties,  after  the  American  Drawback  Act 
turned  the  grain  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence  system  towards 
the  Erie  Canal.  At  this  time,  it  was  of  course  assumed  that 
the  only  articles  which  reciprocal  trade  would  benefit  greatly 
were  wheat  and  flour.  2  In  1849  Upper  Canada  wheat  prices 
were  still  25  or  30  cents  a  bushel  lower  than  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  boundary,  but  during  the  summer  of  1850  United 
States  wheat  prices  gradually  fell  till  they  were  more  in  accord 
with  the  Liverpool  rates  than  they  had  been ;  by  September,  the 
best  samples  brought  80  cents  in  Toronto  and  84  cents  in 
Oswego.  5 This  approximation  of  price  along  the  border  made 
the  Upper  Canada  farmers  feel  more  and  more  that  they 
should  have  some  terms  arranged  for  them,  whereby  their 
wheat  and  flour  would  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  free 
of  duty,  especially  as  they  felt  that  there  was  a  bona  fide 
market  for  their  breadstuff s  in  the  New  England  states. ^ 4 
When  the  American  market  expanded  to  include  coarse  grains 
and  livestock,  the  interest  of  the  farmers  in  reciprocity  in- 
creased in  proportion.  "The  reciprocity  question,"  declared  the 
Toronto  Examiner,  *'has  acquired  a  tenfold  importance  from 


^2Cf.  Agriculturist  and  Canadian  Journal,  Aug.  15,  1848,  p.  139. 
f^3Toronto  Examiner,  Sept.  5,  1849;  Toronto  Globe,  Sept.  7,  1850. 
54Xoronto  Examiner,  quoted  in  Bytoivn  Packet,  Nov.  2,  1850 ;  Toronto 
Globe,  Feb.  5,  1850. 
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the  facilities  which  the  Ogdensburgh  Railroad  offers  for  con- 
veying our  produce  to  the  markets  of  New  England." 

There  are  several  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  tedious 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  conclusion  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty.  The  treaty  went  into  effect  in  the  Province  of 
Canada  in  October,  1854,  and  in  the  United  States  on  March 
16,  1855.  Under  its  terms  the  products  of  the  forest,  the 
farm,  and  the  mine  were  admitted  from  one  country  into  the 
other  without  the  payment  of  duty. 

How  did  the  treaty  affect  the  farming  population  of  Upper 
Canada?  As  the  first  two  years  of  the  period  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  was  in  force,  as  well  as  the  last  three  years,  were 
characterized  by  exceptional  prosperity  in  the  Province  of 
Canada,  it  afterwards  became  the  common  thought  of  Cana- 
dians that  reciprocity  assured  prosperity.  Actually,  the 
prosperity  of  the  earlier  years  was  owing  mainly  to  the 
boom  of  the  Crimean  War  and  railway-construction  era  (as 
described  in  the  following  chapter),  while  that  of  the  later 
years  was  owing  to  the  abnormal  demand  for  agricultural 
produce  in  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War.  Never- 
theless, the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  undoubtedly  of  great 
benefit  to  Canada. 

The  trade  which  developed  during  the  period  of  its  exist- 
ence was,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  one  of  convenience.  A 
disgusted  protectionist  sneered :  "It  is  true  that  *trade'  be- 
tween the  two  countries  has  wonderfully  increased,  but  if 
Jonathan  takes  a  fancy  to  John  Bull's  eggs,  and  John  Bull 
is  equally  fastidious  and  fancies  Jonathan's  eggs,  we  really 
do  not  see  what  either  has  gained  by  the  transaction.  To  our 
simple  minds  the  exchange  of  commodities  of  this  kind,  has 
been  of  little  benefit  to  Canada.  Toronto  has  imported  from 
the  United  States,  what  Montreal  has  exported  to  the  same 
country,  and  had  we  dealt  with  one  another  like  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  we  would  have  been  equally  well  supplied,  and 
our  own  Railroads,  Steamboats,  and  Canals  benefited  there- 
by."5  7  Yet  the  north  and  south  trade  in  articles  which  were 

•'••'•Toronto  Examiner,  quoted  in  Bytown  Packet,  Nov.  2,  1850.  Cf. 
Journal  d* Agriculture,  fev.,  1851,  p.  50. 

^<5The  best  recent  study  is  Masters,  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  185j^. 
•'"^Canadian  Merchants'  Magazine,  March,  1858,  p.  524. 
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statistically  the  same  when  entered  at  a  customs  port  was  often 
based  on  differences  in  quality,  on  times  of  harvesting,  or  on 
local  market  demands.  Thus,  as  we  shall  see,  Canadian  barley 
was  found  to  be  the  best  that  American  brewers  could  obtain ; 
heavy  mutton  sheep  like  the  Leicesters  were  not  much  raised 
in  the  United  States,  nor  fine- wool  breeds  in  Canada ;  Toronto 
fall  wheat  was  required  by  American  millers  for  blending  with 
the  softer  grain  of  the  upper-lake  region;  peas  could  not  be 
matured  for  seed  in  most  of  the  United  States,  nor  Indian 
corn  in  most  of  Canada;  and  if  the  heavy  immigration  of 
1855-7  into  the  western  states  made  it  profitable  to  ship 
coarse  grains  from  Toronto  to  Chicago,  the  crop  failures  of 
1857  and  1858  made  it  necessary  to  import  similar  supplies 
from  Chicago  for  consumption  in  Toronto  and  other  Upper 
Canadian  towns. -^^  ^s  has  been  indicated,  all  these  articles 
had  been  exported  to  the  United  States  before  1855,  and  they 
were  to  continue  to  be  exported  thither  after  the  abrogation 
of  the  treaty.  All  that  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  did  was  to 
establish  the  trade  in  agricultural  produce  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  on  a  much  firmer  basis  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  possible. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty  contributed  to  the  further  shifting 
of  the  Upper  Canada  grain  trade  from  the  St.  Lawrence  route 
to  the  Erie  Canal,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  much 
of  the  "Canadian"  grain,  especially  the  Indian  corn  and  the 
wheat,  was  first  imported  from  the  United  States  and  then 
re-exported.  Moreover,  the  treaty  was  responsible  for  a  great 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  Upper  Canadian  wheat  and 
flour  in  the  United  States.  The  millers  in  Oswego  and 
Rochester  often  found  it  more  convenient  to  purchase  small 
lots  of  4,000  or  6,000  bushels  at  Toronto,  and  obtain  them 
in  a  week,  than  to  have  to  purchase  10,000  or  12,000  bushels  at 
some  of  the  upper-lake  ports,  as  they  had  to  do  to  make 
certain  of  low  freight  charges;  this  demand,  it  seems,  was 
especially  strong  in  the  spring,  before  the  upper  lakes  were 
fully  open  to  navigation.     A  great  deal  of  the  Toronto  wheat 


^Hhid.,  Aug.  1857,  p.  559;  Masters,  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  185A, 
pp.  191-2. 

^^Canadian  Merchants'  Magazine,  April,  1857,  p.  54;  ibid.,  June, 
1857,  p.  284. 
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found  its  way  much  farther  than  Oswego  or  Rochester,  as  we 
are  informed  that  ''purchases  continue  to  be  made  on  orders 
from  millers  in  the  New  England  States,  whom  we  now  look 
upon  as  regular  and  good  customers  for  all  the  grain  shipped 
from  this  point." It  was  largely  used  for  blending  with 
wheat  from  the  western  states,  *'in  order  to  produce  flour  which 
passes  inspection  as  'extra  Genesee'." 

To  fill  the  deficiency  created  by  these  exports,  much  Ameri- 
can flour  was  imported  for  consumption.  At  the  same  time, 
the  free  entry  of  American  wheat  encouraged  the  expansion 
of  the  milling  industry.  Millers  imported  spring  wheat  from 
the  American  northwest,  and  made  a  cheap  flour  from  it  for 
consumption  in  Lower  Canada,  as  they  did  from  Upper  Can- 
ada spring  wheat.  Till  1858,  moreover,  they  were  able  to 
mill  American  wheat  and  export  the  flour  to  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  this  flour  were  re-exported 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Maritimes  and  elsewhere.  On 
the  other  hand,  "Canadian  Extra"  flour  was  said  to  be  gradu- 
ally replacing  the  famous  Genesee  Valley  flour  in  New  York, 
and  was  sent  direct  from  Upper  Canada  to  regular  customers 
there,  in  Boston,  and  in  the  other  manufacturing  towns  of  New 
England. 

On  the  eve  of  the  American  Civil  War,  the  American 
dealers  disappeared  from  the  Toronto  market.  New  England 
millers  had  been  able  to  store  great  quantities  of  grain  from 
the  western  states,  and  speculators  could  not  obtain  money 
from  their  accustomed  sources  on  account  of  the  financial 
stringency.  ^3  xhe  grain  trade,  it  was  obvious,  was  in  an 
uncertain  position.  None  could  tell  what  effect  the  approach- 
ing conflict  would  have  on  the  demand  for  flour,  wheat,  and 
coarse  grains  in  the  United  States,  nor  on  exporting  through 
the  Erie  Canal. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty  accelerated  the  trade  in  cattle 
which  had  already  developed.  Around  Perth  and  in  its  hinter- 
land in  both  1855  and  1856  American  drovers  collected  about 


««76zU,  July,  1857,  p.  373.   Cf.  Toronto  Globe,  Sept.  18,  1857. 

Canadian  Merchants*  Magazine,  April,  1857,  p.  54. 
^-Ihid.,  p.  55;  Masters,  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  185^,  pp.  193-5. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  for  1860,  p.  7. 
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6,000  head  to  fatten.  North  of  Lake  Ontario,  few  cattle 
had  been  raised  for  export  before  the  treaty  came  into  effect, 
but  many  were  in  the  years  after  1855.  In  1859  several 
hundred  were  driven  away  to  the  United  States  from  Durham 
County,  and  about  five  hundred  from  the  one  township  of 
Otonabee  in  Peterborough  County.  Farther  west,  cattle 
were  being  bought  for  export  at  this  time  seemingly  on  an 
even  larger  scale,  especially  in  counties  such  as  Waterloo  and 
Wellington.  6  6  Most  of  the  Upper  Canada  cattle  exported  dur- 
ing this  period  found  their  way  to  the  Buffalo  and  Albany 
markets,  or  through  Montreal  to  the  Boston  market.  Though 
many  were  fat  cattle,  the  most  of  them  were  of  the  feeder 
type.  A  few  were  intended  to  build  up  or  replenish  the  herds 
of  American  dairymen.  ^  7  The  only  hiatus  in  the  cattle  trade 
seems  to  have  been  in  1858,  when  the  depression  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  put  an  end  temporarily  to  the  visits  of 
the  cattle  drovers.  The  result  was  that  large  numbers  of 
cattle  were  turned  over  to  the  village  store-keepers  in  payment 
of  accounts.  The  merchants  were  unable  to  fatten  them 
conveniently,  and  so  had  no  alternative  to  sending  them  to 
the  already  glutted  Montreal  market. 

There  was  likewise  a  steady  demand  for  horses  throughout 
Upper  Canada  during  these  years.  Some  of  those  bought 
by  the  American  dealers  were  roadsters.  Addington  and 
Prince  Edward  counties  were  for  a  while  claimed  by  local 
patriots  to  stand  supreme  in  this  kind  of  horse,  but  by  the 
early  eighteen-sixties  eastern  Upper  Canada  in  general  w^as 


<54Prescott  Telegraph,  quoted  in  Montreal  Witness,  Dec.  19,  1855; 
Perth  Bathurst  Courier,  Sept.  19,  1856;  Kingston  Chronicle  and  News, 
Oct.  10,  1856;  Brockville  Recorder,  quoted  in  Montreal  Witness,  Oct. 
10,  1857. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Jan.  16,  1861,  p.  58;  ibid..  May  16,  1861, 
p.  315.  It  was  remarked  of  the  Toronto  region  in  1857  that  "of  late 
years,  the  Americans  have  been  the  chief  purchasers  of  our  surplus 
.  .  .  cattle"  (Toronto  Globe,  Sept.  11,  1857). 

66Guelph  Advertiser,  quoted  in  Canadian  Agriculturist,  Nov.,  1859, 
p.  259;  Canadian  Agriculturist,  Feb.  16,  1861,  pp.  122,  126;  ibid.,  June 
1,  1861,  p.  347;  ibid.,  July  1,  1861,  p.  408. 

^''Canadian  Merchants*  Magazine,  June,  1858,  p.  204;  Guelph  Adver- 
tiser, quoted  in  Canadian  Agriculturist,  Nov.,  1859,  p.  259;  Canadian 
Agriculturist,  June  1,  1861,  p.  347;  ibid.,  July  1,  1861,  p.  408. 

68Montreal  Witness,  Nov.  6,  1858. 
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noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  roadsters.  ^  9  The  rest  of  those 
exported  were  intended  for  farm  service.  For  several  years 
before  1859  American  speculators  v^ere  accustomed  to  buy- 
such  horses  in  the  Niagara  peninsula  and  to  sell  them  in  the 
southern  states. This  represented  an  extension  into  Upper 
Canada  of  the  horse-buying  area  tributary  to  Cincinnati,  then 
the  most  important  horse  market  in  the  United  States. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty  stimulated  the  export  trade  in  v^ool 
from  Upper  Canada  to  the  United  States.  Before  1855,  the 
quantity  exported  from  the  Province  of  Canada  seldom  ex- 
ceeded $100,000  in  value.  Beginning  in  1855,  it  ranged  be- 
tween about  $300,000  and  $400,000. '^2  The  increased  demand 
for  Leicester  wool  was  paralleled  by  one  for  Leicester  mutton. 
"We  need  not  be  afraid  of  raising  too  many  sheep,"  declared 
a  farmer  at  Cobourg,  "for  our  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Lake  are  prepared  to  buy  all  we  have  to  spare,  since 


^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  432;  JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  154;  Genesee  Farmer, 
Oct.  1863,  p.  321. 

'^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  July  1,  1861,  p.  406.  It  is  probable  that 
such  horses  were  reared  as  a  sideline  to  wheat-growing,  as  they  were 
in  western  New  York  and  eastern  Ohio  about  this  time  (Bidwell  and 
Falconer,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Northern  United  States,  p. 
446).  The  report  of  the  Haldimand  County  Agricultural  Society  for 
1859  states:  "For  a  man  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
acres  of  cleared  land,  two  brood  mares  are  the  most  profitable  stock 
he  can  have.  Raise  foals  every  second  year;  by  so  doing  you  get 
showier  and  better  foals;  sell  them  at  two  years  old  for  $60,  this  will 
afford  a  good  profit"  ( Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Upper  Canada  for  1860-3,  p.  105).   Hereafter  cited  as  TBAUC. 

''iHorses  were  at  this  time  being  brought  to  Cincinnati  from 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  and  were  being  ex- 
ported thence  not  only  to  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  but  even 
to  Mexico  (Ohio  Cultivator,  vol.  x,  1854,  pp.  148-9). 

'''^Harvey,  Reciprocity  Treaty,  p.  21.  One  factor  in  the  exporting 
of  wool  to  the  United  States  was  that  standards  there  were  much 
less  rigorous  than  in  the  British  market.  Little  wool,  it  was  said, 
went  to  England  from  Durham  County  in  1859.  "It  is  generally  bought 
for  the  American  market.  The  buyers  from  that  market  put  a  regular 
price  upon  Canadian  wool,  not  according  to  quality,  but  all  at  one 
price,  the  only  distinction  being  washed  and  unwashed.  The  agents 
employed  get  a  certain  percentage  per  pound,  therefore  in  purchasing 
they  make  no  distinction  in  quality;  the  per  centage  to  them  on  a 
pound  of  dirt  is  equal  to  a  pound  of  wool,  there  is,  therefore,  a  premium 
held  out  for  bringing  it  in  without  bestowing  the  least  care  upon  it, 
but  all  this  tends  to  depreciate  the  sample"  (TBAUC,  1860-S,  p.  92). 
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brother  Jonathan  has  become  so  fond  of  English  mutton." 
In  the  summer  of  1859,  the  farmers  of  Otonabee  Township 
sold  about  five  hundred  sheep  to  American  jobbers,  and  other 
parts  of  Upper  Canada  reported  similar  exports.  "^"^ 

After  1855  Upper  Canada  hogs  were  exported  to  the 
United  States  for  a  special  reason.  When  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  went  into  force,  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  cheap 
hogs  in  the  United  States  made  the  fat  mess  pork  cheap  in 
Upper  Canada  in  turn,  there  came  to  be  a  surplus  of  hogs  in 
Upper  Canada,  especially  of  the  lighter  kind,  which  became 
available  for  export.  As  a  result,  in  certain  districts  great 
numbers  of  scrub  pigs  came  to  be  raised  to  be  sold  on  foot 
to  American  drovers  at  about  4I/2  cents  a  pound.  The  farmers 
considered  that  it  was  much  more  profitable  to  sell  them  thus 
than  to  fatten  them.  The  trade  was  said  to  be  particularly 
important  in  Simcoe  County.  Otonabee  Township,  however, 
exported  about  1,000  of  these  store  pigs  in  1859.^^ 

Other  kinds  of  farm  produce,  such  as  timothy  seed,'^^ 
oats,  barley,  peas,  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry  were  always  in 
demand  south  of  the  border.  As  there  was  nothing  new  or 
distinctive  about  the  trade  in  them  during  the  first  part  of 
the  reciprocity  period,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  do  more 
than  mention  it. 

Though  on  the  whole  Upper  Canada's  American  agri- 
cultural market  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  reciprocity 
period  was  little  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  period, 
its  development  was  somewhat  masked  by  economic  complica- 
tions arising  within  the  province  during  what  may  be  called 
the  Grand  Trunk  era.  These  will  now  be  given  consideration. 


'^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Aug.,  1859,  p.  186. 

Jan.  16,  1861,  pp.  62-3;  ibid.,  Feb.  16,  1861,  p.  126;  ibid,, 
May  16,  1861,  p.  315;  ibid.,  June  1,  1861,  p.  347. 

May  16,  1861,  p.  315;  ibid.,  June  1,  1861,  p.  342;  ibid.,  July 
15,  1861,  p.  432.  For  developments  in  the  Upper  Canadian  pork-packing 
industry  at  this  time,  see  Chapter  xiii. 

■^^Timothy  seed  from  Glengarry  had  a  limited  but  assured  market 
because  it  was  grown  on  new  land,  and  so  was  large  and  heavy  in 
character;  and  it  enjoyed  in  the  United  States  the  general  reputation 
for  superiority  common  to  northern  seed  (Montreal  Witness,  April 
1,  1857). 


CHAPTER  XII 


FARMING  IN  THE  GRAND  TRUNK  ERA 

THE  early  eighteen-fifties  were  not  prosperous  years  for 
the  farmers  of  central  and  western  Upper  Canada  who 
placed  their  reliance  entirely  on  wheat.  Many  whose  fields 
brought  forth  abundantly  were  discouraged  by  the  low  prices 
prevailing  in  the  three  or  four  years  before  1853.  Others 
found  that  the  attacks  of  the  midge  left  them  with  only  half 
a  harvest.  Still  others,  who  were  as  yet  unaffected  by  the  midge 
knew  only  too  well  that  their  land  was  becoming  so  hard 
and  weedy  that  it  would  scarcely  produce  ten  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Though  he  was  exaggerating  for  effect,  E.  W.  Thomp- 
son, president  of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, made  an  illuminating  remark  in  his  annual  address  at 
the  provincial  exhibition  in  1847.  He  said : 

It  is  mortifying  to  hear  remarked  by  those  lately  arrived  from 
Great  Britain,  where  the  land  is  cultivated  in  a  very  superior  manner, 
that  some  parts  of  Canada  look  as  if  the  people  had  farmed  themselves 
out.  Yet  mortifying  as  it  is,  these  are  the  remarks  we  are  compelled 
to  listen  to,  and  cannot  contradict.  Facts  are  stubborn  things;  for  in 
many  parts  of  Canada  such  an  exhausting  course  of  culture  has  been 
pursued,  without  adding  what  was  necessary  to  sustain  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil,  that  it  has  become  so  reduced,  and  the  yield 
consequently  so  small,  as  to  scarcely  adequately  remunerate  the  cultivator 
for  the  expense  of  harvesting,  leaving  him  minus  all  the  other  expenses, 
as  well  as  interest  of  his  capital,  l 

Three  years  later  his  successor,  J.  B.  Marks,  added  a  post- 
cript — "the  farms  on  the  whole  line  in  the  old  settled  Town- 
ships from  Montreal  to  Hamilton,  and  round  the  banks  of  the 
lakes,  rivers,  and  bays,  for  a  space  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
miles,  with  few  exceptions,  are  what  is  in  Canada  termed, 
worn  out.*^2 

If  such  farms  were  cultivated  in  better,  that  is,  more 
intensive  fashion,  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  was  so  high 
that  the  owners  could  not  compete  in  ordinary  times  with 


'^Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agricidture  of  Upper 
Canada  for  1855-6,  p.  54.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  JTBAUC, 
^JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  138-9. 
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pioneers  on  the  virgin  soil  of  the  frontier.  As  a  consequence, 
they  naturally  turned  to  stock-raising,  dairying,  or  mixed 
farming,  or  at  least  they  did  if  they  had  a  market  for  their 
products.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  important 
effects  of  the  opening  of  the  American  market  was  to  encour- 
age farmers  to  rely  less  on  wheat,  and  to  produce  coarse 
grains  and  livestock  for  export. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  incentive  to  diversification, 
and  in  spite  of  every  hindrance,  wheat  continued  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  staple  of  central  and  western  Upper  Canada  during 
the  eighteen-fifties.  It  was  idle  to  expect  farmers  like  those 
of  Chinguacousy  Township,  Peel  County,  who  had  "annually 
in  the  ground  about  one  hundred  acres  of  wheat,  which 
produces  from  three  to  four  thousand  bushels,"^  to  give  up 
their  wheat-growing.  Such  men  had  always  depended  on 
wheat,  and  were  reluctant  to  abandon  it;  they  had  an  idea, 
as  was  said,  "that  nothing  they  can  raise  will  bring  cash 
except  wheat." ^  Moreover,  even  if  they  desired  to  do  so, 
few  had  the  capital  necessary  to  go  into  stock-raising  or 
dairying  on  a  scale  which  would  return  them  the  same  income 
as  did  their  wheat.  Furthermore,  if  they  had  a  crop  failure 
one  year,  their  natural  tendency  was  not  to  gamble  with 
something  else  the  next,  but  to  put  a  wider  acreage  than 
before  under  wheat,  in  the  hope  that  their  total  production 
would  bring  them  a  profit,  no  matter  how  low  the  price  of 
wheat  might  be.  Many,  too,  would  not  admit  that  they  had 
exhausted  their  farms.  The  climate  had  changed,  they  said, 
or  was  changing.  When  several  near  crop  failures  had  the 
effect  of  "resting"  the  soil,  and  they  once  again  obtained  an 
abundant  harvest,  or  when  the  vagaries  of  nature  filled  a 
field  where  theoretically  there  should  have  been  nothing  but 
thistles,  they  assumed  that  the  climate  was  once  more  normal. 
But  the  greatest  factor  in  the  continuance  of  wheat-growing 
was  the  high  prices  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  eighteen- 
fifties. 

These  high  prices  were  wholly  owing  to  conditions  in 
Europe.  In  1853  the  wheat  crop  failed  over  nearly  all  Europe, 
and  especially  in  the  Danube  basin,  with  the  result  that  the  - 


^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  350. 

^Smith,  Canada,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  vol.  li,  p.  525. 
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price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool  jumped  from  38s.  to  68s.  a 
quarter.  In  1854,  1855,  and  1856  the  Crimean  War  shut  out 
Russian  wheat  from  the  British  Isles.  The  result  was  that 
wheat,  which  had  sold  for  about  60  cents  a  bushel  in  the 
Toronto  market  in  1851,  brought  $1.40  to  $1.60  in  1854,  and 
about  $2.40  in  1856.^  In  consequence  of  these  high  prices, 
there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  acreage  sown  to  wheat,  with 
a  turning  away  on  the  part  of  many  from  the  diversified 
agriculture  they  had  tentatively  begun  to  develop  before  1853. ^ 
Wheat  crops  in  1853,  1854,  and  1855  were  about  average  or  a 
little  better,  except  where  the  midge  prevailed.'^  Under  these 
circumstances,  high  prosperity  was  reported  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  wheat-growing  region. 

The  prosperity  was  accentuated  by  other  factors.  The 
most  obvious  of  these  was  railway  construction.  The  Grand 
Trunk  and  many  of  the  other  railways  chartered  earlier  began 
in  1853  to  pour  immense  sums  of  money  into  the  province, 
buying  land  for  rights  of  way,  hiring  teams  and  labourers  and 
so  raising  wages,  and  providing  through  the  growth  of  a 
consuming  population  local  outlets  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
produce.  8  Another  factor  was  the  expansion  in  the  lumber 
trade.  A  third  was  that  increasing  local  demand  for  meat 
in  the  western  states  on  account  of  the  inrush  of  immigrants 
meant  that  relatively  less  livestock  came  east,  so  that  a  vacuum 
was  created  in  the  eastern  states  which  the  Upper  Canadian 
farmer,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was 
partly  able  to  fill  with  his  livestock. 

Never  had  the  farmers  of  Upper  Canada  believed  them- 
selves to  be  so  prosperous  as  during  the  years  from  1853  to 
1857.  "In  Canada,"  declared  the  Globe  at  the  beginning  of 
the  boom,  "we  have  passed  through  a  year  of  commercial 


^Montreal  Transcript,  Oct.  12,  1853;  Canadian  Agriculturist,  Sept., 
1854,  p.  285;  Canadian  Merchants'  Magazine,  March,  1859,  p.  167. 

^Toronto  Globe,  Sept.  7,  1855;  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Upper  Canada  for 
1859-60,  p.  92.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  TBA&AAUC. 

■^Toronto  Globe,  Jan.  6,  1854;  Canadian  Agriculturist,  Aug.  1855, 
p.  253;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  301. 

«For  the  effects  of  railway  construction,  cf.  Shortt,  "Railroad 
Construction  and  National  Prosperity"  {Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  3rd  series,  vol.  viii,  1915,  pp.  300  ff.). 
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prosperity  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  province.'"-^  Be- 
ginning in  1854,  the  prices  of  rural  real  estate  climbed,  even 
in  remote  localities.  "Improved  farms  have  advanced  vv^ithin 
the  last  year,  from  25  to  50  per  cent,"^^  it  v^as  stated  of 
Hastings  County  early  in  1855,  and  a  fev^  months  later  it  was 
reported  of  the  relatively  new  settlements  along  Lake  Huron 
that  "land  (partly  cleared  farms)  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Goderich,  has  increased  in  value  during  the  last  year 
immensely."  11  Some  farmers  were  wise  enough  to  profit  from 
the  inflation.  Most  of  them  seem  to  have  done  so  by  erecting 
better  houses  and  barns,  for  the  agricultural  press  was  filled 
with  references  to  extensive  building  in  different  parts  of 
the  province.  A  typical  notice  came  from  Huron  County  in 
1855.  Here,  it  was  said,  "nearly  every  lot  presents  its  frame 
barn  or  improved  mansion,  many  of  them  just  in  course  of 
erection."  12  others  were  able  to  buy  livestock,  to  introduce 
better  methods  of  cultivation,  and  to  obtain  improved  im- 
plements. 

The  introduction  of  the  major  labour-saving  devices,  espe- 
cially reapers,  was  hastened  by  a  shortage  of  farm  labourers. 
In  the  winter  of  1852  an  essayist  from  Wellington  County 
declared  that  "labour  is  very  scarce  and  dear.  Good  servants 
are  scarce,  and  bad  ones  seldom  stay  long  in  one  place."  i^ 
The  California  gold  rush  increased  employment  in  the  lumber 
camps,  and  high  wages  on  the  construction  gangs  of  American 
railroads  served  to  draw  off  not  only  the  immigrants  from 
whose  ranks  casual  labourers  on  the  farms  had  been  largely 
recruited,  but  even  the  sons  of  the  farmers.  By  1853  Upper 
Canada  was  embarked  on  its  own  railroad  programme,  and 
the  shortage  of  hired  help  became  acute,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Toronto.  In  1854  farmers  in  counties  such  as 
Simcoe  were  beginning  to  buy  reapers  on  account  of  the  high 
wages  demanded  by  the  harvesters,  and  in  1855  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  crop  not  only  in  such  old  counties  as  Ontario 
and  Norfolk  but  even  in  new  ones  such  as  Huron  was  cut  by 


OToronto  Globe,  Jan.  6,  1854. 
^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  528. 
^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  530. 
^^JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  180. 
^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  223. 
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the  reaper.  1^  "The  demand  for  improved  implements  in  this 
vicinity/'  asserted  a  Toronto  editor,  "and,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  throughout  Upper  Canada,  has  more  than  doubled 
within  the  last  year/'i^  the  end  of  1857  reapers  and 
mowers  were  used  on  nearly  every  farm  of  any  extent  in 
Durham  County, and  an  agricultural  editor  justly  remarked: 
"Notwithstanding  defects  of  construction,  badness  of 
material,  ignorance  of  workmen,  and  the  difficulties  of  stumps, 
stones  and  water-furrows,  the  REAPER  and  the  MOWER 
have  established  themselves  as  permanent  'institutions.'  No 
farmer  who  cultivates  over  75  acres,  and  whose  fields  present 
a  suitable  surface,  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these 
machines  at  the  present  price  of  labor."  Of  course  the 
depression  of  1857  and  the  failure  of  the  harvests  of  1857  and 
1858  checked  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  a  number 
of  years. 

During  this  period  the  Hussey  and  McCormick  reapers 
of  earlier  years  were  displaced  by  others.  The  Hussey  machine 
was  quite  outmoded  by  1857.  McCormicks,  which  came  to 
dominate  the  field  in  the  United  States,  soon  lost  their  early 
leadership  in  Upper  Canada.  The  sales  of  McCormicks,  even 
of  the  improved  kind,  dwindled  steadily,  till  only  three  were 
sold  in  Canada  West  in  1857.  The  explanation  was  that  the 
machines,  after  the  $15.00  duty  was  paid,  could  not  compete 
with  those  manufactured  in  the  province.!^  As  a  result  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  Hussey  and  McCormick  reapers, 
reapers  manufactured  under  licence  from  Burral,  Manny, 
and  other  American  patentees,  or  made  more  or  less  in  imita- 
tion of  those  so  manufactured,  were  all  that  the  farmer  had 
to  choose  from.  By  1860  some  of  these  machines  had  evolved 
into  self-rakers,  that  is,  reapers  equipped  with  revolving 
rakes  which  swept  the  grain  from  the  front  of  the  platform 
off  to  the  ground  behind.  20 

^^JTBAUC  1856-7,  pp.  32,  84,  198,  258. 
'^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  June,  1855,  p.  181. 
^^TBA&AAUC  1858-9,  p.  100. 
^'^Canadian  Agricidturist,  June,  1857,  p.  156. 
i8/6id.,  Oct.,  1857,  p.  260. 

i^Hutchinson,  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick,  vol.  11,  pp.  646-8. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  July,  1854,  p.  223;  ibid.,  Oct.,  1857,  p. 
260;  ibid.,  Aug.  16,  1862,  p.  490.  There  are  good  cuts  of  one  manufactured 
at  Port  Hope  in  UAgriculteur,  nov.,  1859,  pp.  35-6. 
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Mowers  and  reapers  were  at  first  usually  combined  in 
the  one  implement,  the  reaper  being  made  into  a  mower  by 
removing  the  platform,  lowering  the  cutting  bar,  and  (some- 
times) increasing  the  speed  of  the  knives.  21  Such  a  combined 
reaping-and-mowing  machine  would,  it  was  said,  cut  more 
hay  in  a  day  than  thirty  or  forty  men  with  scythes.  2-  When, 
after  about  1852  or  1853,  simple  mowers  came  into  use,  most 
of  the  Upper  Canadian  manufacturers  followed  one  general 
model — that  of  a  Buffalo  manufacturer  called  Ketchum.  This 
was  doubtless  because  Ketchum's  was  the  first  mower  to 
meet  with  widespread  approval  on  its  introduction  into  the 
province.  2  3 

Other  kinds  of  labour-saving  machinery  likewise  came 
to  be  more  extensively  employed  in  the  eighteen-fifties  than 
earlier.  By  1855  heavy  cultivators,  mounted  on  wheels,  and 
drawn  by  two  horses,  had  become  fairly  common.  2  ^  Seed- 
drills,  by  this  time  much  resembling  modern  seeders,  were  no 
longer  rarities.  2  s  A  few  farmers  were  importing  gang  ploughs 
from  New  York  by  1854  or  1855,  in  some  cases  to  take  the 
place  of  the  cultivator,  and  in  others  simply  to  cover  seed. 
They  had  four  small  ploughs  fastened  to  an  adjustable  beam 
which  in  turn  was  mounted  between  two  wheels.  2  6  A  new  type 
of  hay  rake  (named  for  its  American  patentee,  Delano)  was 
introduced  into  Carleton  County  about  1853  and  into  other 
parts  of  the  province  shortly  thereafter.  It  had  twenty-four 
ash  teeth  independently  attached  to  an  axle  mounted  on 
wheels.  The  driver  stood  on  a  platform  and  lifted  the  teeth 
with  either  a  lever  or  a  treadle  to  drop  the  hay  in  the  windrow. 


^^UAgriculteur,  nov.,  1859,  p.  33. 
22Perth  Bathurst  Courier,  July  18,  1856. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Aug.,  1852,  p.  240;  ibid.,  July,  1854,  p. 
223;  ibid.,  Aug.  16,  1862,  p.  490.  For  a  cut  see  Bidwell  and  Falconer, 
History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Northern  United  States,  p.  294. 

^^JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  89;  Ohio  Cultivator,  vol.  xiv,  1858,  p.  325. 
These  had  been  manufactured  in  New  York  State  since  1846  (ibid,,  vol. 
II,  1846,  p.  172).  For  a  cut  see  Bidwell  and  Falconer,  History  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Northern  United  States,  p.  303. 

^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  348,  431,  496;  JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  32.  For  a 
cut  of  a  drill  of  the  eighteen-fifties,  see  Bidwell  and  Falconer,  History 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Northern  United  States,  p.  299. 

^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  496,  577. 
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This  machine,  it  was  stated,  could  rake  about  sixteen  acres 
a  day.  2  7 

This  improved  machinery  was  at  first  obtained  in  the 
United  States,  usually  at  Rochester.  However,  as  soon  as  a 
real  demand  arose  in  Upper  Canada,  local  workmen,  as  already 
suggested,  began  to  construct  reapers  and  other  machines  on 
the  American  models.  This  they  could  readily  do,  as  the 
United  States  manufacturers  did  not  always  patent  their  im- 
plements in  Canada.  In  1860  it  was  said  that  "so  great  has 
the  supply  become  from  our  home  manufacturers  that  an 
American-made  machine  is  now  as  great  a  rarity  as  a  Cana- 
dian one  was  a  few  years  ago";  and  at  the  provincial 
exhibition  at  Hamilton  in  that  year  there  was  not  a  single 
implement  shown  by  an  American  manufacturer,  The  local 
importance  of  the  agricultural  implement  factories  was  great. 
The  largest  and  most  important  of  these  plants,  that  of  Joseph 
Hall  at  Oshawa,  a  branch  of  a  factory  first  established  at 
Rochester,  may  be  taken  as  typical.  In  1864  it  was  to  turn 
out  700  mowers,  as  well  as  a  number  of  reapers,  horsepowers, 
threshing  machines,  and  ploughs.  It  used  wrought  iron  from 
Glasgow,  cast  iron  (for  wheels)  from  a  foundry  at  Three 
Rivers,  Sheffield  steel  for  mould-boards,  cutter  bars,  etc.,  and 
Kent  County  white  ash  for  the  wooden  parts.  When  it  is 
considered  that  every  town  and  important  village  had  one  or 
more  small  factories  of  this  kind,  the  importance  of  the 
industry  in  the  creation  of  a  home  market  for  agricultural 
produce  may  be  realized. 

The  period  of  prosperity  was  characterized  by  a  mania 
for  real-estate  speculation,  especially  along  the  new  railways. 
It  was  stated  in  1855  that,  at  the  stations  along  the  Northern 
Railway,  "land  formerly  worth  no  more  than  £1  per  acre,  has 
been  sold  in  quarter  acre  lots  as  high  as  £400  per  acre,  and 
from  that  to  £50  and  £100  per  acre.^^o  go  great  was  the 
interest  in  town  sites  that  in  Huron  County,  according  to  its 

2TCanadian  Agriculturist,  Sept.  1,  1860,  p.  442;  JTBAUC  1855-6, 
p.  496;  Copleston,  Canada,  pp.  116-17.  For  a  cut  see  Bidwell  and 
Falconer,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Northern  United  States,  p.  297. 

^^Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada  for 
1860-3,  p.  50.   Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  TBAUC. 

^^Canada  Farmer,  July  1,  1864,  p.  180. 

^OJTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  53. 
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essayist,  "surveying  and  map-making,  and  handbill-printing, 
and  auctioneering,  became  profitable  occupations,  and  the 
multitude  of  paper  towns  and  villages  exhibited  on  the  walls 
of  every  country  bar-room  suggests  the  idea  of  a  gallery  of 
amateur  landscape  painters,  or  the  more  alarming  idea  that 
Canada  is  just  about  to  resolve  herself  into  one  enormous 
city!"^i  Farmers,  even  those  remote  from  the  railroad  lines, 
did  not  escape  the  mania.  The  effect  of  prosperity  on  many, 
especially  in  the  country  west  of  Toronto,  is  only  too  truly 
pictured  in  the  following  paragraph: 

Elated  by  the  amount  of  money  coming  into  their  hands  during  the 
Crimean  war  and  the  railway  inflation,  a  large  number  lost  control 
of  themselves  and  acted  foolishly.  Extravagance  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  They  built  houses  and  bought  farms,  and  speculated  on  village 
lots  to  a  lavish  extent.  Many  who  had  been  thought  sober,  sedate 
people,  took  the  land  fever  very  badly,  with  fatal  results.  Instead  of 
improving  the  property  they  already  had,  erecting  convenient  farm 
buildings,  and  introducing  new  and  more  efficient  methods  of  husbandry, 
they  thought  of  nothing  but  additional  land,  and  with  reckless  eagerness 
bought  often  without  even  taking  the  trouble  of  looking  at  their  purchase. 
Reckoning  on  the  war  lasting  for  a  generation,  they  spent  all  their 
ready  cash  in  making  the  first  payment  on  these  new  purchases;  nay, 
even  mortgaged  the  homestead  for  this  purpose,  fully  assured  that  they 
would  meet  all  the  instalments  as  they  came  due  with  perfect  ease.  3  2 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  boom,  the  farmers  north  of  the 
Great  Lakes  were  being  scourged  by  the  attacks  of  the  wheat 
midge.  As  those  who  studied  the  habits  of  the  insect  were 
convinced  that  it  travelled  westward  at  the  rate  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  a  year,  and  as  it  was  prevalent  no  farther  west 
than  Cobourg  in  1853,  they  announced  that  it  would  be  a 
considerable  time  before  western  Upper  Canada  was  affected. 
But  they  were  mistaken.  In  1856  the  midge  crossed  from  the 
United  States  along  both  the  Niagara  and  the  Detroit  rivers, 
and  caused  such  havoc  in  the  counties  from  Toronto  to  the 
Detroit  River  that  the  estimated  loss  to  the  farmers  was 
$2,500,000,  even  though  in  desperation  they  turned  to  every 
expedient  they  had  heard  of  or  could  invent  to  check  its 
progress — smoking  the  flies  when  they  were  depositing  their 

^UTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  188. 

^2Canada  Farmer,  Oct.  16,  1871,  p.  381.  Cf.  TBA&AAUC  1859-60, 
p.  220,  and  TBAUC  1860-3,  pp.  172-3. 
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eggs,  fumigating  with  sulphur,  early  sowing  and  late  sowing, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  "fly-proof*  varieties  of  wheat. 

By  the  spring  of  1857,  there  were  signs  that  the  great 
boom  was  coming  to  an  end.  Railway  construction  was  virtu- 
ally at  a  standstill,  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  expenditure. 
Owing  to  the  Crimean  War's  termination  in  the  spring  of 
1856,  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  Upper  Canada  markets  dropped 
a  third  by  early  1857.  The  wheat  crop  was  poor  in  1857 
from  the  Bay  of  Quinte  to  Lake  Huron,  being  estimated  at 
about  30  per  cent  below  average,  and  again  the  midge  was 
chiefly  responsible.  Worse,  before  the  crop  could  be  sold, 
the  boom  gave  way  to  the  deep  commercial  depression  which 
followed  the  crisis  precipitated  by  a  run  on  American  banks 
in  the  late  summer.  Between  June  and  October,  the  price  of 
wheat  at  Toronto  fell  from  $1.80  a  bushel  to  about  92  cents 
and  the  Globe  inquired:  **Is  there  one  large  buyer  of  wheat, 
or  oats,  or  corn,  or  barley  or  timber  now  in  the  market  from 
one  end  of  the  Province  to  the  other?  Not  one,  that  we 
hear  oI^^t 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  a  competent  observer  wrote  that 
"from  all  parts  of  Canada,  we  hear  nothing  but  the  same 
unvaried  story  of  hard  times,  dull  trade  and  scarcity  of 
money." When  the  crop  of  1858  in  central  and  western 
Upper  Canada  turned  out  to  be  a  severe  failure  from  the 
ravages  of  rust  and  midge,  ^  9  and  could  be  sold  only  at  low 
prices,  the  wheat  growers  were  discouraged.  Many  had  al- 
ready been  forced  to  abandon  wheat  as  unprofitable,  so  that 
it  could  be  remarked  with  truth  that,  on  account  of  the  midge, 
Canada  West  was  "in  a  fair  way  to  go  out  of  wheat  grow- 
ing." 4  o  Others,  while  they  gave  up  fall  wheat,  did  not  adopt 
other  kinds  of  farming,  but  merely  cultivated  spring  varieties. 

33Hind,  Essay  on  Insects,  pp.  80-2,  84-5,  95-101. 
34Montreal  Witness,  March  21,  April  4,  1857. 

^■'Canadian  Agriculturist,  Aug.,  1857,  p.  199;  ibid.,  Feb.,  1859,  p.  25. 
^^Canadian  Merchants'  Magazine,  Oct.,  1857,  p.  93;  ibid.,  March, 
1859,  p.  167. 

37Toronto  Globe,  Oct.  9,  1857. 
38Montreal  Witness,  May  8,  1858. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Aug.,  1858,  pp.  175-6;  Canadian  Merchants* 
Magazine,  March,  1859,  p.  167. 

■^^^Cunadian  Agriculturist,  Feb.,  1859,  p.  25. 
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The  result  was  that,  by  1861,  the  Upper  Canada  acreage  de- 
voted to  spring  wheat  was  more  than  twice  that  sown  to  fall 
wheat  (951,637  acres  to  434,729  acres). 4i 

The  effects  of  the  depression  and  the  bad  crop  were  es- 
pecially disastrous  in  the  country  north  and  west  of  Lake 
Ontario.  The  report  of  the  West  York  Agricultural  Society 
for  1858  stated : 

The  hired  laborer  who  was  tempted  to  sink  his  little  accumulations 
in  the  renting  of  a  farm,  and  buying  stock  upon  credit  at  extravagant 
prices, — the  tenant  farmer  who  was  tempted  to  convert  his  lease  into 
a  freehold  and  burden  himself  with  heavy  payments  for  a  series  of 
years, — the  proprietor  who  was  tempted  to  add  by  purchase  to  the 
acres  he  already  possessed,  and  mortgage  his  homestead  in  security, 
have  each  in  many  instances  been  obliged  to  fall  back  from  the  position 
they  had  been  too  ready  to  assume,  happy  if  they  could  escape  from 
their  involvements  without  a  serious  diminution  of  their  original  means, 
while  the  seller  of  land  has  been  equally  embarrassed  by  being  disap- 
pointed in  the  receipts  of  his  instalments. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  such  a  position  of  affairs  is  universal, 
but  merely  that  it  is  common.  4  2 

By  the  end  of  1859  the  worst  of  the  depression  was  over. 
During  the  summer  of  that  year  the  imminence  of  war  in  Italy 
between  Napoleon  III  and  Austria  enhanced  the  price  of 
breadstuffs.4  3  Again,  in  both  1859  and  1860  the  midge  was 
not  nearly  so  destructive  as  it  had  threatened  to  be,  with  the 
result  that  the  1859  wheat  harvest  was  good,  and  the  1860 
one  excellent.  4  4  fact,  by  1860  the  depression  was  at  an 
end  in  central  and  western  Upper  Canada,  as  the  comment  of 
a  Haldimand  County  farmer  indicates:  "This  Spring  there 
is  more  abundance,  less  poverty,  all  over,  than  there  has 
been  for  many  years.  .  .  .  There  is  now  a  healthier  and  more 
uniform  state  of  things  all  over  the  country,  than  I  ever 
knew."4  5 


*^Census  of  Canada,  1861,  vol.  ii,  p.  91. 
^^TBA&AAUC  1859-60,  pp.  220-1. 

^^Farmers*  Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Lower  Canada  Board  of 
Agriculture,  June,  1859,  p.  217. 

'^'^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Aug.  1,  1860,  p.  353;  Montreal  Witness^ 
Dec.  31,  1859;  ibid.,  Jan.  5,  1861. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Aug.  16,  1860,  p.  398. 
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A  few  of  the  wheat-growers  of  central  and  western  Upper 
Canada  profited  by  their  hard  experience,  and  began  to  turn 
to  other  crops  or  to  mixed  farming.  However,  as  the  prices  of 
other  farm  products  fell  during  the  depression,  by  far  the 
largest  number  saw  no  reason  to  turn  from  their  ''everlasting 
wheating."  As  a  result,  by  1861  or  1862,  portions  of  the 
Thames  Valley  had  become  a  ''striking  example"  of  a  once 
fertile  region  that  had  been  almost  ruined,  but  there  were 
many  others.  Though  it  had  to  compete  more  and  more  with 
other  forms  of  agriculture,  and  had  difficulties  of  its  own, 
wheat-growing  was  still  in  1860  the  characteristic  type  of 
farming  north  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Eastern  Upper  Canada  did  not  follow  the  same  course 
of  development  during  the  eighteen-fifties  as  central  and 
western  Upper  Canada.  It  had  no  feverish  prosperity  during 
the  Crimean  War,  and  it  did  not  suffer  so  severely  from  the 
depression  of  1857-60.  As  neither  of  its  two  north  and  south 
railways  reached  farther  than  sixty  miles  or  so  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  till  after  1860,  the  shanty  market,  with  its  ad- 
vantages and  defects,  continued  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
whole  upper  part  of  the  region.  Though  there  were,  as 
always,  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  lumber  trade,  on  the 
whole  it  steadily  expanded,  mainly  because  the  prosperity 
which  prevailed  in  the  northern  states  during  the  settlement 
boom  of  the  eighteen-fifties  created  a  great  demand  for  sawn 
lumber  from  the  Ottawa  Valley.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
timber  trade  overseas  declined  considerably  during  the 
Crimean  War  period. 

Though  in  the  lower  Ottawa  Valley  the  farmers  shared, 
as  earlier,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  lumber  industry,  they 
became  more  independent  of  the  lumbermen  than  they  had 
been,  and  placed  their  reliance  on  the  export  trade  across 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Indeed,  in  this  part  of  the  province,  the 
export  market  for  livestock,  coarse  grains,  and  dairy  produce 
was  responsible  for  the  extension  of  mixed  farming.  This 
type  of  agriculture  was  well  established  by  1859,  as  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  North  Lanark  Agricultural  Society 
reveals:  "The  mixed  system  of  agriculture  practised  by  the 


46IIind  et  al,  Eighty  Years'  Progress,  p.  54. 
47 Harvey,  Reciprocity  Treaty,  p.  24. 
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farmers  in  the  County  of  Lanark,  where  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  various  grain  and  root  crops  are  cultivated,  and  animals 
of  different  kinds  kept  for  their  products  is,  we  conceive, 
much  superior  to  that  in  the  western  section  of  the  Province, 
where  many  farms  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  wheat,  by  which  the  soil  must  very  soon  be 
exhausted,  and  where  a  failure  of  that  particular  crop  is 
attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences." About  the 
middle  of  the  decade,  it  again  became  possible  to  grow  wheat 
in  the  lower  Ottawa  Valley.  The  midge,  it  was  generally 
believed,  remained  only  from  five  to  seven  years  in  one  locality. 
It  did  in  fact  pass  from  the  lower  Ottawa  Valley  by  1858,  and 
had  not  been  troublesome  in  some  places  for  several  years 
before  this.^^  Even  so,  most  of  the  farmers  along  the  ''front'* 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  counties  found  it  to  their  advantage  not 
to  concentrate  on  wheat-growing  as  they  had  done  in  earlier 
years,  but  to  keep  on  with  their  mixed  farming  and  to  sell 
their  coarse  grains  to  the  lumbermen  or  the  exporters. 

Not  having  a  wheat  surplus,  and  not  having  railroad- 
building  on  as  large  a  scale  as  farther  west,  the  Ottawa 
Valley  was  much  less  affected  by  the  speculation  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  era  than  central  and  western  Upper  Canada.  The 
commission  merchant  who  edited  the  Montreal  Witness  re- 
marked before  the  crash  of  1857  that  "in  all  Canada  that  lies 
east  of  Kingston,  or  perhaps  we  might  say  Belleville,  there 
has  been  no  extraordinary  speculation  or  high  scale  of  ex- 
penditure to  cause  a  revulsion.  Indeed,  we  look  upon  the 
business  of  Canada  East  and  the  eastern  part  of  Canada 
West  as  more  sound  and  prosperous  than  for  several  years." 
When  the  depression  came,  the  coarse  grains  on  which  east- 
ern Upper  Canada  depended  did  not  fall  in  price  as  did  wheat. 
Further,  though  the  lumber  trade  was  hurt  for  a  time  by  a 
falling  off  in  British  demand,  rising  prices  overseas  early 
in  1859  caused  much  activity  to  prevail  in  the  shanties  of  the 
Ottawa,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  rural  population 


^^TBAUC  1860-3,  p.  120. 

49Hind,  Essay  on  Insects,  p.  80;  JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  249;  Canadian 
Agriculturist,  Oct.,  1858,  p.  230. 
50TBAUC  1864-8,  p.  338. 
siMontreal  Witness,  April  4,  1857. 
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dependent  on  them. ^ 2  The  commercial  observer  just  quoted 
was  therefore  substantially  correct  when  he  stated  that  "Low- 
er Canada  and  the  Ottawa  country  are,  however,  not  nearly 
so  much  depressed  as  the  western  [part  of  the]  province." ^ 3 

Though  Upper  Canada  agriculture  during  the  eighteen- 
fifties  was  still  dominated  by  wheat-growing,  dairying  and 
livestock-raising  developed  an  importance  undreamed  of  in 
the  period  before  the  agricultural  tariff  of  1843,  and  fruit- 
growing gave  promise  of  a  significant  future.  A  discussion 
of  the  progress  of  dairying  at  this  time  will  be  found  in  Chap- 
ter XV.  The  other  two  branches  of  agriculture  mentioned  will 
be  given  some  attention  here. 

The  first  great  impetus  to  the  development  of  a  livestock 
industry  came  with  the  opening  of  the  American  market,  as 
was  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter.  After  1853,  not  only 
did  the  export  market  become  more  important,  especially 
after  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  went  into  force,  but  the  local 
demand  for  meat  in  Upper  Canada  vastly  increased,  owing 
to  the  requirements  of  the  railway  labourers  and  of  the  in- 
coming settlers.  During  the  railway-construction  and  wheat- 
growing  boom,  the  call  for  meat  at  such  places  as  Toronto 
sometimes  outran  the  supply.  By  1855  the  average  price  of 
pork  had  doubled,  while  cows  which  earlier  would  have 
brought  only  £4  sold  for  £9  or  £10.  In  addition,  even  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railways,  which  destroyed  the  stage  and  team- 
ing businesses  in  many  parts  of  Upper  Canada,  did  not 
diminish  the  demand  for  horses.  By  1859,  that  is,  in  the 
middle  of  the  depression,  horses  which  would  in  1854  have 
brought  about  £20  sold  at  Toronto  for  £50.5  4 

Owing  to  the  demand  at  home  and  across  the  border,  the 
quantity  of  livestock  in  Upper  Canada  increased  rapidly 
during  the  eighteen-fifties.  We  find  reports  from  different 
sections  commenting  on  the  great  growth  in  the  number  of 
cattle.  5    Sheep  became  so  profitable  that  more  were  raised 

'-mid.,  May  12,  1858;  ibid.,  Jan.  29,  May  4,  1859;  ibid.,  Jan.  5,  1861. 
'-mid.,  April  2,  1859. 

s^Toronto  Globe,  Jan.  2,  1854;  TBA&AAUC  1859-60,  p.  51;  Widder, 
Information  /or  Intending  Emigrants,  p.  14. 

5r»Cf.  JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  451,  453,  520;  JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  83; 
TBA&AAUC  1859-60,  p.  216. 
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than  ever  before;  so  large  was  the  increase  in  Elgin  County, 
for  example,  that  the  wool  clip  of  1859  was  double  that  of 
any  previous  year.^^ 

Hog-raising  did  not,  however,  keep  pace  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  livestock  industry.  Several  reasons  may  be 
given.  Till  about  the  time  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  pork 
was  produced  in  considerable  quantities  wherever  there  was 
a  satisfactory  demand.  Such  a  region  was  Lanark  County, 
where  the  requirements  of  the  lumbermen  made  the  pork  of 
pigs  fattened  on  peas,  oats,  and  barley  a  staple  product. 
After  about  1855,  not  only  was  there  competition  from  Ameri- 
can pork,  but  the  pea  crops  frequently  failed  on  account  of 
the  attacks  of  the  pea-bug.  Without  a  supply  of  peas,  the 
Upper  Canada  farmer  fattened  few  hogs,  for  the  use  of  corn 
for  this  purpose  was  characteristic  only  of  Essex  and  Kent 
counties.  Moreover,  when  he  had  peas,  he  now  usually  found 
that  they  would  bring  more  if  sold  to  a  merchant  than  if 
marketed  in  the  form  of  pork.  In  general,  it  was  a  settled 
conviction  that  it  was  unprofitable  to  keep  more  pigs  than 
were  sufficient  to  eat  up  the  scraps.  Thus,  except  when  rail- 
way-building or  the  rapid  growth  of  communities  led  to  an 
increased  local  demand,  or  the  exceptional  prosperity  of  the 
lumber  trade  did  the  same,  pork  was  not  one  of  the  major 
items  sold  from  an  Upper  Canadian  homestead.  The  farmers 
were  in  consequence  only  too  well  satisfied  when,  as  was  shown 
in  Chapter  xi,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  selling  their  swine 
as  store  pigs  to  American  drovers. 

Though  the  livestock  industry  made  respectable  progress, 
it  nowhere  in  Upper  Canada  became  the  typical  form  of 
agriculture  during  the  eighteen-fifties.  Only  in  counties  such 
as  Waterloo  and  Wellington  did  it  give  evidence  of  triumphing 
over  wheat-growing.  Indeed,  it  would  be  fair  enough  to  state 
that  while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  livestock  was  great 
throughout  Upper  Canada,  it  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
expansion  of  the  population  or  the  demands  of  the  export 


^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Jan.  16,  1861,  pp.  62-3. 
^UTBAUC  1856-7,  pp.  77,  246. 

^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  451;  JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  246;  Canadian 
Agriculturist,  June  1,  1860,  p.  246;  Canada  Farmer,  Aug.  1,  1864,  p.  214. 
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market  or  even  the  demands  of  the  home  market,  except 
in  those  districts  where  wheat-farming  could  no  longer  be 
carried  on  successfully. 

The  trade  in  cattle,  particularly  that  southward,  led  to  an 
extension  of  the  institution  of  cattle  fairs.  This  development 
was  not  peculiar  to  Upper  Canada,  for  it  was  found  in  the 
Kentucky  Bluegrass  and  in  the  grazing  regions  of  Ohio  at 
the  same  time.  In  1849  the  only  fair  in  Upper  Canada  of 
any  significance  was  that  at  Perth.  To  this  were  gradually 
added  various  others  in  the  lower  Ottawa  Valley,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  American  drovers  who  were  constantly 
seeking  out  cattle.  However,  the  cattle  fair  which  came  to 
be  recognized  as  the  most  important  in  Upper  Canada  was 
that  at  Guelph.  It  was  established  some  time  before  1852, 
but  it  did  not  really  flourish  till  towards  1860.  It  was  held 
monthly,  with  the  largest  amount  of  business  being  done  in 
May  and  October.  At  the  fair  of  October,  1859,  there  were 
1,500  head  of  cattle  on  the  ground.  The  buyers  here  during 
the  late  eighteen-fifties  were  dealers  from  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Albany,  New  York,  and  Boston.  The  success  of  the  Guelph 
fair  led  to  the  holding  of  fairs  in  neighbouring  communities, 
Elora  beginning  in  1852,  and  Mount  Forest  in  1859.^2  The 
importance  of  these  fairs  at  this  time  and  afterwards  will  be 
discussed  in  Chapter  xvi. 

In  pioneer  Upper  Canada  little  attention  had  been  given 
to  fruit-growing  except  for  mere  home  consumption,  though 
farmers  in  the  Niagara  peninsula  shipped  peaches,  apples, 
and  sometimes  other  fruit  to  York,  Kingston,  and  even  Lower 
Canada  from  shortly  after  the  War  of  1812.6  3  About  1840 

59Cf. :  "There  are  many  persons  here  present  [at  Newmarket]  who 
saw  the  Toronto  Christmas  market.  Was  it  a  show  of  Canadian  beef? 
.  .  .  We  import  our  beef.  Soon  we  may  have  to  import  our  wheat" 
(TBA&AAUC  1859-60,  p.  47). 

60Two  of  these  fairs  were  held  at  Portland  and  Kitley  respectively 
(Brockville  Recorder,  quoted  in  Montreal  Witness,  Oct.  10,  1857). 

^'^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Nov.,  1852,  p.  340;  Wellington  Mercury, 
May  4,  1859,  quoted  in  ibid.,  May,  1859,  p.  103;  Guelph  Advertiser, 
Oct.  6,  1859,  quoted  in  ihid.,  Nov.,  1859,  p.  259;  TBAUC  1860-3,  pp. 
160,  164. 

62Connon,  Early  History  of  Elora,  p.  132;  TBAUC  1860-3,  p.  102. 

63>1  Few  Plain  Directions,  p.  90;  "Canadian  Settler,"  Emigrant* s 
Informant,  p.  79;  Jameson,  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles,  vol.  i, 
p.  271;  Preston,  Three  Years'  Residence,  vol.  ii,  p.  3. 
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a  few  of  the  advanced  farmers  had  such  varieties  of  apples 
as  the  Fameuse  (or  Snow),  the  Pomme  Grise,  the  Bourassa, 
the  Baldwin,  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  the  Early 
Harvest.  The  cultivated  cherries  they  had  were  all  of  the 
sour  kind,  the  commonest  being  the  Kentish.  Most  of  them 
had  plums,  some  wild,  some  tame,  some  blue  and  some  yellow, 
but  none  of  an  improved  variety.  Pears  were  not  grown, 
except  along  the  Detroit  River,  and  grapes  only  in  hot- 
houses. During  the  late  eighteen-forties  farmers  began  to 
improve  their  orchards.  Many  new  varieties  of  fruit  were 
introduced  from  both  England  and  the  United  States;  nurs- 
eries were  set  out,  at  first  in  connection  with  American  ones, 
but  soon  independently;  and  American  tree-peddlers  and 
fruit-grafters  with  scions  travelled  through  Upper  Canada 
every  spring,  often  imposing  on  the  farmers,  but  more  often 
giving  them  good  value.  As  a  result,  by  1855  a  nurseryman 
was  able  to  list  such  varieties  of  apples  as  the  Fall  Pippin,  the 
Esopus,  the  Spitzenberg,  the  Yellow  Bellflower,  the  Baldwin, 
the  Roxbury  Russet,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Ribston  Pippin 
as  being  offered  for  sale  on  the  Toronto  market. 

During  the  eighteen-fifties  fruit-growing  came  to  be  an 
important  sideline  on  many  farms  from  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
to  the  Essex  peninsula.  This  was  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  brought  urban  markets  within  range,  partly 
to  the  devastation  caused  by  the  midge  on  the  wheat  farms, 
and  partly  to  a  realization  that  regions  such  as  the  Niagara 
peninsula  had  climatic  advantages.  By  1859  the  fruit  crop  of 
the  Niagara  Electoral  Division  (part  of  Lincoln  County)  was 
estimated  at  30,000  barrels,  and  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  pears, 
and  apples  were  being  exported  to  Toronto,  Buffalo,  Montreal, 
New  Brunswick,  and  even  to  Great  Britain. The  chief 
hindrances  to  the  development  of  the  industry  were  competi- 
tion from  American  fruit  in  Upper  Canada  markets,  and  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty  about  the  climate  and  about  pests  of 


^^TBA&AAUC  1859-60,  p.  31. 

G^Strickland,  Twenty-Seven  Years  in  Canada  West,  vol.  il,  pp.  152-3; 
Smith,  Canada,  Past,  Present  and  Future,  vol.  II,  pp.  205,  418-19; 
Ohio  Cultivator,  vol.  xiv,  1858,  p.  325. 

^^TBA&AAUC  1859-60,  p.  31. 

^"^TBAUC  1860-3,  p.  123. 
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various  kinds.  Black  knot  and  curculio  destroyed  the  plums, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent  of  the  crop ;  fire  blight 
caused  much  damage  to  the  pears ;  and  the  codling  moth,  the 
apple-tree  borer,  and  especially  the  bark  louse  sometimes  re- 
duced the  profits  of  the  apple  orchard  to  next  to  nothing. 
Under  these  circumstances,  no  person  in  Upper  Canada  went 
into  fruit  culture  before  1860  as  his  sole  business.  Never- 
theless, it  did  offer  such  promise  in  the  Niagara  peninsula  at 
least  that  a  Fruit  Growers'  Association  was  organized  there 
in  1859.70 

When  Upper  Canada's  first  important  period  of  railway 
construction  came  to  an  end  with  the  depression  of  1857-60, 
it  left  more  than  memories  of  a  boom  and  of  a  financial  crisis. 
Almost  every  part  of  Canada  West  was  now  within  reasonable 
distance  of  a  railway.  Districts  which  had  once  been  consid- 
ered out  of  the  way,  merely  because  they  were  thirty  or  forty 
miles  from  navigable  water,  found  their  isolation  at  an  end. 
Inland  villages  now  got  their  merchandise  from  Montreal  or 
Toronto  in  a  few  days,  instead  of  having  to  wait  weeks  or 
even  months  for  it.  Merchants  established  new  stores  near 
the  stations,  and  greater  competition  brought  lower  prices 
for  the  manufactured  goods  the  farmer  had  to  buy,  and  higher 
prices  for  the  agricultural  produce  he  offered  in  trade. 
The  railroads  contributed  to  the  expansion  of  the  livestock 
industry  by  providing  improved  facilities  for  shipping,  and 
brought  about  significant  changes  in  the  grain  trade,  which 
will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  xiv. 

What  precisely  were  the  effects  of  the  decade  of  the 
eighteen-fifties  on  the  individual  farmer?  In  other  words,  how 
did  his  agriculture  in  1860  differ  from  that  which  he  had  prac- 
tised in  1850?  Fortunately  there  is  available  a  careful  descrip- 
tion of  a  Dundas  County  farm  in  1859,  which  shows  with 
accuracy  the  prevailing  idea  of  what  a  practical  agriculturalist 
should  be.  It  may  well  be  compared  with  the  description  of  the 
activities  of  the  wheat  farmer  as  given  in  Chapter  Vl. 


^^TBA&AAUC  1859-60,  pp.  38-40,  154.  " 
69/6iU,  p.  32. 

'^^Report  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission,  vol.  i,  p.  16. 
'J^JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  5;  Perth  Courier,  Oct.  14,  1859;  Croil,  Dundas, 
p.  302. 
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The  following  system  is  pursued  by  one  of  our  best  and  most  success- 
ful farmers,  evidently  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  the  President 
of  our  Agricultural  Society.  His  farm  embraces  500  acres,  whereof 
300  are  cleared.  His  whole  farm  is  enclosed  with  cedar  fences,  proof 
against  all  intruders,  by  which  means  his  cattle  have  the  exclusive  and 
unrestricted  privilege  of  roaming  through  the  woods,  with  all  the 
benefits  thereto  appertaining. 

Of  his  cleared  farm  120  acres  are  devoted  to  pasture,  100  acres 
to  meadow,  and  80  to  tillage.  His  stock  consists  of  20  milch  cows,  6 
working  horses  and  two  brood  mares,  with  60  sheep.  He  makes  from 
10  to  20  acres  of  summer  fallow  every  year,  to  which  he  applies  all 
the  manure  made  upon  the  farm,  and  as  much  more  as  he  can  procure 
from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Morrisburgh.  The  proportion  of 
different  grains  is  regulated  entirely  by  the  adaptation  of  the  different 
fields  entering  into  his  rotation.  He  sows  each  year  a  certain  portion 
of  fall  wheat  and  rye,  and  carefully  avoids  running  into  extremes.  He 
ascribes  his  success  mainly  to  the  diversity  of  his  productions.  He 
employs  cheap  labor,  say  three  at  $8  per  month  for  the  year  round, 
and  keeps  a  sharp  look  out  upon  them;  he  generally  has  an  apprentice 
or  two,  who  work  gratuitously,  and  are  paid  off  with  $100  or  so  when 
they  come  of  age.  In  hay  and  harvest  time  he  employs  6  of  the  best 
men  that  can  be  had,  at  from  75c.  to  $1  per  day.  At  these  times  he  can 
conceive  it  to  be  important  to  be  strong-handed,  and  always  takes  time 
by  the  forelock.  He  begins  to  cut  his  clover  hay  in  the  end  of  June; 
and  by  the  time  the  timothy  is  ripe,  he  cuts  it  down  in  the  morning, 
spreads  it  out  immediately,  and  puts  it  in  the  barn  before  night.  He 
uses  a  horse-rake,  but  no  reaper,  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  grain 
he  thrashes  with  the  flail,  just  as  it  is  required  for  his  cattle.  He 
raises  8  calves,  and  sells  as  many  head  of  cattle  at  3  or  4  years  old; 
two  colts  at  4  years  old  yield  him  yearly  $100  each.  He  has  his  own 
wool  made  into  cloth  for  his  own  wear,  eats  his  own  mutton,  and  has 
always  some  to  sell.  He  has  neither  Ayrshire  cows  nor  Clydesdale 
horses,  but  has  great  faith  in  both,  and  will  take  the  first  opportunity 
to  get  into  these  breeds. 

He  wages  a  war  of  extermination  against  wild  mustard,  thistles, 
and  quack,  and  very  rarely  do  his  crops  disappoint  his  expectation.  He 
has  8  wells  with  chain  pumps,  and  keeps  his  cattle  trough  always  full 
of  water,  and  supplies  them  with  abundance  of  salt  in  summer.  All 
his  grain  is  freely  salted  as  it  is  stowed  away  in  the  barn,  and  the 
straw  is  highly  relished  by  his  cattle  in  winter.  His  brood  mares  run 
on  the  straw  yard,  and  suckle  their  colts  all  winter  till  the  1st  of  April, 
when  the  colt  is  weaned  and  cared  for.  His  cattle  are  fed  in  winter 
on  straw,  with  a  very  little  hay,  and  neither  root  nor  grain,  and  in 
spring  never  need  to  be  tailed.  He  carefully  removes  all  surface  water, 
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but  does  not  underdrain  his  land.  Every  thing  is  profitable,  but  hay 
excels  them  all.  His  average  return  of  hay  is  1^/4  tons  per  acre,  his 
maximum  2%,  and  his  minimum  %  ton.  He  sells  largely  every  year  of 
hay  at  an  average  price  of  $10  per  2000  lbs.  He  states  the  average 
yield  of  hay  for  1859  from  the  whole  County  to  be  not  exceeding  Vz  ton 
per  acre.  He  considers  roots  too  expensive,  and  his  principle  is  to  keep 
no  more  stock  than  he  has  abundance  of  food  for.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  mystery  to  him  to  hear  intelligent  and  industrious  men  speak 
of  farming  as  unprofitable,  and  the  summing  up  of  his  evidence  leaves 
no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  his  system  PAYS!  which  he  corroborates 

by  the  following  figures:  In  1832,  he  went  on  to  a  farm  of  250  acres, 

with  2  horses  and  2  cows,  and  $400  of  debt.  In  1840  he  purchased 
250  acres  adjoining,  for  which  he  paid  in  cash  down  $4000.  Up  to  1860 
he  has  spent  at  least  $4000  cash  in  buildings  and  fences,  besides  other 
large  improvements.  He  has  cleared  for  the  last  20  years  more  than 
$600  per  annum,  and  has  now  $10,000  at  interest  at  10  per  cent.  He 
values  his  farm  at  $14,000,  and  is  quite  satisfied  that  it  yields  him 
not  less  than  10  per  cent,  per  annum  clear  of  all  expenses.  7  2 

Possibly  the  changing  conditions  of  rural  life  were  no- 
where more  clearly  manifested  than  in  the  farmer's  home. 
Even  before  1850  the  system  of  self-sufficiency  had  been 
breaking  down  on  the  old  cleared  farms  along  the  "front.-* 
Sheriff  Ruttan  of  Cobourg,  one  of  the  old  school,  in  a  speech 
at  the  provincial  exhibition  at  Kingston  in  1849,  foufid 
much  to  deplore  in  the  increasing  comfort  of  the  farmers 
north  of  Lake  Ontario.  "The  old-fashioned  home-made  cloth 
has  given  way  to  the  fine  broadcloth  coat;  the  linsey  woolsey 
dresses  of  females  have  disappeared,  and  English  and  French 
silks  [been]  substituted;  the  nice  clean-scoured  floors  of  the 
farmers'  houses  have  been  covered  by  Brussels  carpets;  the 
spinning  wheel  and  loom  have  been  superseded  by  the  piano ; 
and,  in  short,  a  complete  revolution  in  all  our  domestic  habits 
and  manners  has  taken  place."  Ruttan  went  on  to  decry 
such  innovations,  on  account  of  the  debt  he  claimed  they  had 

'^^TBAUC  1860-3,  pp.  21-2.  Among  the  expenses  were  taxes.  As 
everywhere  in  Upper  Canada,  these  were  surprisingly  low.  "The 
Municipal  assessed  taxes  come  to  2c  in  the  $4;  additional  school  tax, 
IV2C.  in  $4;  voluntary  religious  tax,  IV2C.  in  $4;  total  tax  for  School, 
Church,  and  State,  5c.  in  $4;  or  at  the  rate  of  1^/4  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  property.  E.g. — A  farmer  who  owns  100  acres  of  land,  which 
with  his  personal  property  is  valued  at  $2,000,  would  pay  municipal 
taxes,  $10;  school  tax,  $7.50;  for  religion  (if  he  paid  his  share) 
$7.50;  in  all  $25  per  annum"  (TBAUC  1860-3,  p.  29). 
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produced.  He  was  exaggerating,  of  course,  but  the  tendency 
was  unmistakable.  In  most  of  Upper  Canada  cooking  and 
box  stoves,  especially  the  former,  were  common  by  1856,  and 
the  open  fireplace  was  disappearing."^^  The  stoves  were  usual- 
ly bought  from  peddlers,  who  gave  almost  unlimited  credit 
so  long  as  the  purchaser  had  title  to  his  land.  'Tarties  bought 
stoves  that  had  not  a  herring  to  cook  on  them,  and  others 
got  them  who  did  not  know  which  part  of  them  to  put  the  fire 
in  a  year  before,  and  if  they  were  not  getting  them  on  the 
credit  system  they  would  not  have  one  in  the  course  of  their 
lives."  So  wrote  a  Bruce  County  critic  of  the  extravagance 
of  the  middle  eighteen-fifties.'^^  At  the  provincial  exhibition 
of  1858,  coal-oil  lamps  made  in  Upper  Canada  were  displayed, 
as  well  as  a  ^'family  sewing-machine,"^^  and  soon  the  agents 
got  both  of  them  into  farm-houses.  All  in  all,  rural  standards 
of  living  were  steadily  rising. 

The  decade  of  the  eighteen-fifties  was  indeed  a  revolu- 
tionary one  in  Upper  Canada  rural  life.  Farmers  turned  from 
the  overseas  market  to  that  of  New  York  and  New  England. 
They  began  to  shift,  gropingly  enough,  from  their  "everlasting 
wheating"  to  other  branches  of  agriculture.  They  acquired 
new  kinds  of  implements.  They  built  better  houses  and  larger 
barns,  and  abandoned  the  candle  and  the  fireplace.  So  exten- 
sive were  the  changes  that,  in  dealing  with  this  era,  the 
present-day  student  feels  that  he  is  concerned,  for  the  first 
time  in  Upper  Canadian  history,  with  an  agricultural  economy 
essentially  modern  in  its  characteristics. 


^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  97.  Ruttan  attributed  the  popularity  of  these 
"luxuries"  to  the  bad  example  set  by  wealthy  immigrants.  Similar 
objections  to  the  passing  of  the  self-sufficient  economy  were  made  in  the 
United  States  (Bidwell  and  Falconer,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Northern  United  States,  pp.  255-6). 

74Montreal  Witness,  Dec.  27,  1856. 

^^TBAUC  1860-3,  p.  172. 

'i^TBA&AAUC  1858-9,  p.  171. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


REPERCUSSIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WARi 

THE  Civil  War  which  broke  out  in  the  United  States  in 
April,  1861,  had  profound  and  lasting  effects  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  northern  states.  Upper  Canada  had  de- 
veloped such  an  intimate  economic  relationship  v^ith  the 
United  States  in  the  preceding  decade  that  of  necessity  many 
phases  of  American  war-time  evolution  had  their  counter- 
parts in  the  province.  Farmers  experimented  with  tobacco, 
flax,  and  other  special  crops,  expanded  their  barley-growing, 
and  devoted  more  attention  to  livestock-raising  and  to  dairying. 

The  wheat-growers  of  Upper  Canada,  remembering  the 
soaring  prices  of  the  Crimean  War  period,  expected  that  the 
war  in  the  United  States  would  create  a  demand  for  their 
wheat  greater  than  had  theretofore  existed.  In  this  they  were 
disappointed.  It  was  during  these  years  that  the  agricultural 
production  of  the  western  states  increased  phenomenally, 
owing  to  the  heavy  immigration  to  the  prairies,  the  introduc- 
tion of  labour-saving  machinery,  and  the  demands  of  the 
British  market  following  the  European  crop  failures  of  1860, 
1861,  and  1862.  So  great  was  American  wheat  production 
that  it  not  only  took  care  of  domestic  needs  fully  but  made 
possible  a  jump  in  exports  to  higher  levels  than  ever  before. 
There  were  4,155,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  2,612,000  barrels 
of  flour  exported  in  1860  from  the  United  States,  and  in  1862, 
37,290,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  4,882,000  barrels  of  flour.  2 
As  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  American  orders  for  wheat 
grown  in  Upper  Canada  began  to  fall  off.  Nevertheless,  much 
of  this  wheat  continued  to  find  a  market  in  New  York  or 
New  England.  Millers  at  Toronto  and  other  centres  imported 
wheat  from  the  western  states  to  grind  into  flour  for  use  in 
Lower  Canada,  the  Maritimes,  or  Great  Britain,  thus  enabling 
dealers  to  dispose  of  their  better  varieties  of  fall  wheat  in  the 
United  States  for  blending  purposes,  as  they  had  done  for 


iCf.  Landon,  "Some  Effects  of  the  American  Civil  War  on  Canadian 
Agriculture"  (Agricultural  History,  vol.  vii,  1933). 

2Johnson  et  ah.  History  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  vol.  11,  p.  56. 
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more  than  a  decade.  Moreover,  Upper  Canada  spring-wheat 
flour  began  to  find  a  satisfactory  outlet  south  of  the  border. 
However,  except  in  1865,  when  the  United  States  absorbed 
all  the  best  Upper  Canadian  wheat  and  flour,  war-time  de- 
mand for  breadstuffs  did  not,  on  the  whole,  come  up  to 
expectations.  3 

With  other  cereals  it  was  different.  The  amounts  of  oats 
and  barley  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  Civil 
War  in  several  years  exceeded  in  value  the  exports  of  wheat. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1862-3,  2,563,325  bushels  of  oats  were  ex- 
ported by  inland  carriage  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Province  of  Canada,  in  1863-4,  9,549,994  bushels,  and  in 
1864-5,  4,207,211  bushels.  Only  a  minor  fraction  was  Ameri- 
can grain  re-exported.  Thus,  according  to  Canadian  statistics, 
the  value  of  Canadian  oats  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1863 
was  $2,097,688,  while  that  of  American  oats  imported  was 
only  $17,637.4  Almost  all  the  Canadian  oats  exported  were 
grown  in  Lower  Canada  or  eastern  Upper  Canada,  as  we  can 
deduce  from  the  American  returns  just  referred  to,  for  97 
per  cent  of  the  oats  shipped  across  the  border  in  1862-3,  90 
per  cent  of  those  in  1863-4,  and  96  per  cent  of  those  in 
1864-5,  entered  at  Whitehall,  Burlington,  and  other  ports 
south  of  Montreal.  The  farmers  in  the  regions  mentioned 
relied  more  and  more  on  oats  as  a  cash  crop.  Before  the  end 
of  the  war,  it  could  be  remarked  that  "oats  and  barley  are  the 
chief  staples  of  a  large  portion  of  Upper  Canada  [oats  chiefly 
in  eastern  Upper  Canada],  and  we  may  say  of  all  Lower 
Canada."  5 

The  export  trade  in  barley  soon  attracted  more  attention 
than  that  in  any  other  grain.  Barley  had  been  grown  exten- 


SToronto  Globe,  Jan.  30,  1862;  Canada  Farmer,  Feb.  1,  1866,  p.  41; 
Montreal  Witness,  Jan.  17,  1866;  Patterson,  Report  on  the  Trade  and 
Commerce  of  Montreal  for  1864',  p.  37 ;  Report  of  J.  Potter,  United  States 
Consul-General  at  Montreal,  Nov.  2,  1865  (House  Executive  Document, 
39th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1865-6,  no.  56,  p.  29).  For  further  information 
about  the  grain  trade  in  general  during  this  period,  see  Chapter  xiv, 
below. 

^Harvey,  Reciprocity  Treaty,  p.  20;  House  Executive  Documents,  38th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1863-4,  vol.  xvii,  p.  235;  ihid.,  38th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
1864-5,  vol.  XV,  p.  275;  ihid.,  39th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1865-6,  vol.  xvii, 
p.  543. 

^Montreal  Witness,  Jan.  21,  1865. 
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sively  in  Lower  Canada  after  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop, 
though  it  was  not  till  after  the  opening  of  the  American 
market  that  there  was  a  satisfactory  outlet  for  it.  During 
the  eighteen-fifties  American  demand  became  so  insistent  that 
in  the  autumn  of  1859  about  600,000  bushels  were  exported 
from  Lower  Canada  to  Albany. «  In  spite  of  this,  the  ordinary 
Upper  Canada  farmer  was  not  much  interested  in  barley  as 
a  cash  crop,  unless  he  was  near  a  brewery.  It  was  said  in 
1860  that  before  1858  the  annual  marketable  surplus  of  barley 
in  Upper  Canada  had  not  amounted  to  more  than  50,000  or 
60,000  bushels.  High  prices  for  barley  in  1858,  with  the  con- 
tinued uncertainty  of  the  wheat  crop,  resulted  in  a  much 
larger  acreage  in  1859  than  was  usual.  Nevertheless,  where 
wheat  could  be  grown  it  was  preferred,  for  barley  sold  in  the 
Toronto  market  in  1859  for  only  60  to  65  cents,  whereas 
fall  wheat  brought  from  $1.18  to  $1.25.  As  late  as  1862  a 
farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Cobourg,  where  barley  within  a 
very  few  years  became  a  staple,  could  remark  that  it  was  not 
extensively  grown. 

The  fact  that  the  trade  in  barley  developed  so  rapidly 
during  the  Civil  War  period  is  to  be  explained  by  conditions 
in  the  United  States.  The  influx  of  Germans  and  other 
Europeans  had  by  1860  produced  a  great  demand  for  beer, 
which  was  intensified  by  the  internal  revenue  tax  placed  on 
whiskey  during  the  war.  It  was  estimated  that  the  consump- 
tion of  beer  in  the  United  States  increased  about  sixteen-fold 
between  1860  and  1865.  ^  The  chief  barley-growing  region 
in  the  United  States  during  the  preceding  generation  had 
been  upstate  New  York,  especially  the  Mohawk  Valley,  the 
Finger  Lake  section,  and  the  country  adjacent  to  Lake  Ontario. 
Here  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  were  admirably  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  high-quality  grain.  ^    This  region 


^Canadian  Agriculturist,  June  1,  1860,  p.  246. 

776iU,  Jan.  2,  1860,  market  report;  ibid.,  July  16,  1862,  p.  423; 
Annual  Report  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  for  1860,  p.  9;  Trans- 
actions of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  tipper  Canada  for  1860-3,  p.  90. 
Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  TBAUC. 

^Fite,  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  the  North,  pp.  81-2.  The 
tax  on  whiskey  was  raised  from  25  cents  a  gallon  to  $2.00. 

9 Weaver,  "Barley  in  the  United  States"  {Geographical  Review,  vol. 
XXXIII,  1943,  pp.  59,  65). 
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was  said  to  be  "barley-sick"  by  1865.  At  any  rate,  New  York 
State  barley  was  losing  its  favour  with  the  brewers,  who 
believed  that  Canadian  barley  made  better  beer,  and  therefore, 
at  least  in  Philadelphia,  sometimes  paid  as  much  as  20  or  30 
cents  more  a  bushel  for  it.  It  appears  that  the  brewers  pre- 
ferred a  four-rowed  barley,  such  as  was  usually  grown  in 
Upper  Canada,  while  the  New  York  farmers  were  turning 
to  a  two-rowed  variety, 

With  the  help  of  free  entry  to  the  United  States  under  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  barley  trade  consolidated  itself  during 
the  Civil  War.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the 
single  port  of  Toronto  will  illustrate  its  expansion 


Bushels  Value 

1858                                  720  $444 

1859                               54,532  38,583 

1860                             246,106  165,065 

1861                             251,167  127,255 

1862                             226,033  176,875 

1863                             376,761  329,055 

1864                             435,944  370,921 

1865  1,197,207  938,706 

1866  1,212,432  716,506 

1867                            955,095  738,357 


As  early  as  1863  New  York  farmers  were  losing  control  of 
their  own  market  for  barley.  Thus  in  1862,  out  of  the 
2,814,700  bushels  received  at  Albany  (where  almost  all  the 
Canadian  barley  went) ,  only  about  500,000  had  been  produced 
by  New  York  farmers,  and  it  was  asked,  "Why  should  they 
abandon  its  culture  thus  largely  to  the  Canadians?"  12 

The  Civil  War  was  responsible  for  considerable  attention 
being  devoted  to  special  crops  in  Upper  Canada.  These  were 
sorghum,  hops,  tobacco,  and  flax. 

Of  these,  sorghum  (or  "Chinese  Sugar-cane")  was  least 
important.  It  had  been  introduced  into  the  Peterborough 
region  in  1857,  shortly  after  its  appearance  in  the  United 
States.  South  of  the  border  there  was  much  experimentation 
with  it  during  the  war,  in  the  hope  that  sugar  could  be 


^^Canada  Farmer,  April  2,  1866,  p.  106;  ibid.,  April  16,  1866,  p.  112. 
^mid.,  Feb.  15,  1868,  p.  60. 

^^Country  Gentleman,  quoted  in  Genesee  Farmer,  May,  1863,  p.  150. 
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manufactured  from  it  to  replace  the  Louisiana  sugar  which 
was  no  longer  available.  Upper  Canada  was  only  mildly  af- 
fected by  the  movement,  presumably  because  plenty  of  sugar 
was  available  from  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  from  the  sugar- 
maples.  A  small  proportion  of  the  sorghum  actually  grown  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  an  unpalatable  molasses,  and  the 
rest  as  cattle  feed.  The  limited  quantity  of  molasses  made  was 
due  in  part  to  the  lack  of  proper  machinery  for  pressing 
and  boiling.  In  Essex  County  the  experiments  with  the  crop 
were  considered  to  have  been  so  far  successful  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  plans  were  being  made  for  the  expansion 
of  the  acreage  devoted  to  it.^^ 

During  the  war  there  was  a  great  craze  for  hop-growing 
in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States,  Wisconsin  for  example, 
and  this  American  tendency  was  reflected  in  an  increased 
production  of  hops  in  Upper  Canada  for  export.  Hops  had 
been  grown  since  the  eighteen-twenties,  but  always  on  a  small 
scale,  for  there  was  no  market  except  the  local  breweries. 
None  of  the  few  commercial  hop-yards  exceeded  seven  or 
eight  acres.  The  total  production  of  hops  in  Upper  Canada 
in  1850  was  only  113,527  pounds,  with  Middlesex  County 
contributing  20,968;  Brant  18,942;  Prince  Edward  13,224; 
and  Peel  11,346.  Hops  throughout  were  a  gambler's  crop,  for 
prices  ranged  from  12  to  50  cents,  and  yields  fluctuated 
widely.  14  During  the  Civil  War  the  old  yards,  especially  those 
along  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  were  extended  in  area,  and  new 
ones  appeared  as  far  west  as  Essex  County.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  expense  of  growing  an  acre  of  hops  would  average 
$70.00  or  $80.00,  but  even  so,  if  an  acre  bore  1,200  pounds, 
as  it  might  do,  which  could  be  sold  at  15  cents  a  pound,  there 
would  be  a  profit  of  about  $100  an  acre ;  and  during  the  last 
year  of  the  war.  Upper  Canadian  hops  brought  from  30  to 
40  cents  a  pound.  But  such  yields  were  not  to  be  depended  on, 


^^Clark's  Sorgo  Journal,  vol.  I,  1863,  p.  104;  Transactions  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Upper  Canada 
for  1858-9,  p.  126,  (hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  TBA&AAUC); 
TBAUC  1864-8,  pp.  341,  494-5. 

■  i^pickering,  Inquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  p.  96;  Census  of  Canada, 
1851-2,  vol.  II,  p.  64;  Canadian  Agriculturist,  July  2,  1849,  p.  171; 
TBA&AAUC  1858-9,  p.  213.  The  last  authority  includes  a  careful 
description  of  the  methods  of  culture  employed  in  a  hop-yard  at  Oshawa. 
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for  beginning  about  1865,  the  crops  in  Prince  Edward  County 
were  severely  blighted.  At  best  the  industry  was  highly 
speculative,  and  it  was  well  that  the  scarcity  of  cheap  labour 
kept  farmers  in  general  from  engaging  in  it.^^ 

Tobacco  had  long  been  grown  on  a  small-scale  commercial 
basis  in  Essex  and  Kent  counties,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
Chapter  lii.  After  1854,  when  tobacco  entered  Canada  free 
of  duty,  Montreal  cigar  manufacturers  had  obtained  their 
requirements  from  the  United  States,  and  its  cultivation  in 
western  Upper  Canada  had  been  partially  abandoned.  During 
the  Civil  War,  tobacco  again  became  a  fairly  profitable  crop, 
bringing  from  5  to  7  cents  a  pound  for  manufacture  at  To- 
ronto or  Montreal.  But  even  in  the  Essex  peninsula,  no  one 
at  this  time  went  exclusively  into  the  growing  of  tobacco, 

Flax  had  almost  gone  out  of  cultivation  in  Upper  Canada 
by  1850,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  cotton.  The  few 
patches  still  found  were  for  the  production  of  linseed.  This 
condition  was  much  regretted  by  many  leaders  of  agricultural 
thought,  who  believed  that  flax  would  make  an  ideal  staple. 
This  was  true  in  many  ways,  and  it  was  certainly  desirable 
to  diversify  the  farm  production  of  Upper  Canada.  But  there 
were  two  great  objections  to  flax.  It  was  a  crop  which  required 
a  considerable  amount  of  labour,  mostly  unpleasant ,  and 
the  average  farmer  preferred  the  low  costs  of  extensive 
farming  to  the  high  ones  of  intensive;  and  there  was  no 
satisfactory  market  for  flax  in  Canada.  To  assist  in  establish- 
ing what  it  regarded  as  a  desirable  branch  of  agriculture,  the 
Canada  Company  gave  prizes  at  the  provincial  exhibitions 
for  the  best  samples  of  flax  and  hemp,  beginning  in  1852, 
and  in  1853  it  presented  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Upper  Canada  a  flax-scutching  machine  it  had  specially  im- 
ported from  England.  The  same  year  the  provincial  govern- 
ment sent  a  deputation  to  England  and  Ireland  to  obtain  the 
most  reliable  information  on  the  subject  of  flax  culture.  In 


^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Sept.,  1863,  p.  331;  Canada  Farmer,  May 
1,  1866,  p.  136;  ibid.,  Sept.  15,  1866,  p.  283;  Ontario  Farmer,  June, 
1869,  p.  163;  ibid.,  Aug.,  1869,  p.  236.  The  blight  had  not  appeared  in 
Upper  Canada  as  late  as  1858  {TBA&AAUC  1858-9,  p.  213). 

^^Canadian  Merchants'  Magazine,  June,  1857,  p.  218;  Report  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  Commission,  vol.  i,  p.  523;  ibid.,  vol.  v,  App.  0, 
pp.  3-4.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  OACR. 
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1859  the  Board  of  Agriculture  distributed  a  quantity  of  flax- 
seed among  the  farmers.  None  of  these  attempts  at  promotion 
was  successful.  The  only  private  commercial  venture  in 
flax  production  during  the  eighteen-fifties  of  any  significance 
was  that  of  W.  D.  Ferine,  who  about  1855  erected  a  scutching 
mill  at  Doon  in  Waterloo  County,  a  favourable  location  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  population  of  German  extraction.  He 
offered  the  farmers  seed  on  credit,  with  information  on  the 
proper  methods  of  culture,  and  then  purchased  the  seed  and 
fibre  they  produced.  At  first  the  farmers  were  much  pre- 
judiced against  cultivating  flax  for  him,  and  indeed,  till  1861 
his  prospects  of  success  were  none  too  bright,  for  there  was 
still  no  market  for  fibre  anywhere  in  Upper  Canada.  As 
late  as  1859  his  mill  exported  only  60  tons  of  flax  and  tow, 
apparently  its  whole  manufacture.  All  went  to  the  United 
States.  1  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  shutting 
off  of  Southern  cotton,  an  excellent  future  for  linens  and 
flax  seemed  assured.  The  Canadian  government  again  author- 
ized an  agent  to  collect  the  latest  information  on  flax  culture  in 
Ireland,  and  imported  a  number  of  "Rowan's  new  patent 
flax-scutching  machines"  which  it  set  up  at  several  places  in 
Upper  Canada.  When  farmers  could  estimate  that  they  netted 
$20.00  to  $25.00  an  acre  in  the  land  under  flax,  as  they  did  in 
Hastings  County  in  1864,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of 
them  went  into  the  industry  extensively,  though  not  exclus- 
ively. Fifteen  or  twenty  acres  would  be  the  ordinary  maximum 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour.  However, 
in  1863  a  Colonel  Mitchell  in  Halton  County  and  Ferine  in 
Waterloo  County  had  together  more  than  3,000  acres.  The 
number  of  acres  sown  to  flax  in  Upper  Canada  in  1864  was 
estimated  at  about  10,000.  By  1866  there  were  three  linen 
factories  in  Canada  West,  which  manufactured  cordage  and 
grain  bags,  each  employing  about  two  hundred  hands  the 
year  round;  there  were  three  linseed-oil  mills,  which  took 
such  seed  as  was  not  needed  for  sowing ;  and  there  were  about 
a  hundred  scutching  mills.  In  spite  of  the  existence  of  the 


'^''Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agricidture  of  Upper 
Canada  for  1855-6,  pp.  282-3,  311;  TBA&AAUC  1858-9,  pp.  213;  ibid. 
1859-60,  p.  348;  TBATJC  1860-3,  p.  150;  Canadian  Agriculturist,  March 
1,  1860,  p.  107;  Canada  Farmer,  Jan.  1,  1864,  p.  1;  ihid.,  Dec.  1,  1864, 
p.  362. 
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linen  factories,  most  of  the  fibre  grown  during  this  period 
went  to  the  United  States, 

Of  more  permanent  importance  than  the  special  crops 
furor  was  the  impetus  given  to  the  Upper  Canada  livestock 
industry  and  export  trade.  The  heavy  requirements  of  the 
Northern  army  and  civilian  population  greatly  increased  the 
demand  for  Upper  Canadian  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  from 
the  outset  of  the  war.  The  agricultural  journals  and  the 
newspapers  bore  constant  witness  to  the  importance  of  the 
trade.  A  resident  of  Haldimand  County  afterwards  described 
it  thus:  'The  country  was  full  of  American  buyers.  I  have 
seen  these  men  bring  over  two  or  three  shot  bags  filled  with 
coin.  In  going  back  the  bags  were  empty,  but  in  exchange 
there  were  from  fifty  to  four  hundred  sheep  in  a  drove. 
Twenty  dollar  American  gold  pieces  were  common,  and  cows 
that  had  been  selling  around  eighteen  dollars  jumped  to  forty 
dollars,  a  big  price  for  that  time.^^^ 

The  swine-raising  and  pork-packing  industries  were  at 
first  affected  by  the  Civil  War  in  different  ways  from  the  trade 
in  horses,  sheep,  or  cattle.  After  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  came 
into  force,  packing  houses  had  been  established,  at  Toronto 
about  1855,  and  a  little  later  at  Hamilton,  as  well  as  at 
Montreal.  Most  of  these  packed  both  the  fat  mess  pork  and 


^^TBAUC  1860-3,  p.  345;  Canadian  Agriculturist,  June  16.  1862, 
p.  357;  Canada  Farmer,  Jan.  1,  1864,  pp.  1-2;  ibid.,  Feb.  1,  1865,  p. 
35;  ibid.,  Oct.  15,  1866,  p.  313;  Revue  agricole,  juillet,  1864,  p.  290. 

i^Smith,  Pioneers  of  Old  Ontario,  pp.  283-4.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  impossible  to  give  precise  statistics  for  this  trade,  as  the  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  imported  into  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  were  lumped  together  as  ''animals 
of  all  kinds"  and  merely  assigned  a  rough  monetary  valuation.  In  the 
returns  for  the  ports  of  entry  from  the  Oswegatchie  [Ogdensburg] 
collection  district  on  the  east  to  the  Milwaukee  one  on  the  west  it  may 
be  assumed,  however,  that  (except  at  Buffalo  and  Detroit)  practically 
all  the  animals  were  of  Upper  Canada  origin.  In  the  fiscal  year  1861-2 
the  "live  animals"  imported  into  the  United  States  between  Ogdensburg 
and  Milwaukee  were  valued  at  $870,226;  in  1862-3  at  $671,043;  in  1863-4 
at  $2,151,681;  in  1864-5  at  $4,320,347;  and  in  1865-6  (81/2  months)  at 
$5,897,272.  In  these  statistics  suitable  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
greenback  inflation  in  the  United  States  {House  Executive  Documents, 
37th  Cong.,  3rd  Sess.,  1862-3,  vol.  xiii,  p.  234;  ihid.,  38th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
1863-4,  vol.  XVII,  p.  230;  ihid.,  38th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1864-5,  vol.  xv, 
p.  270;  ihid.,  39th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1865-6,  vol.  xvii,  p.  538;  ihid.,  39th 
Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1866-7,  vol.  xvii,  p.  382). 
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lean  pork.  The  mess  pork  was  liked  in  the  British  North 
American  provinces,  especially  among  the  lumbermen,  but 
the  British  consumer  insisted  upon  a  much  leaner  pork,  which 
was  produced  from  comparatively  small  hogs,  that  is,  those 
weighing  about  220  pounds.  Upper  Canada  pea-fed  pork 
was  more  popular  in  Great  Britain  than  American  corn-fed 
pork,  but  while  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  remained  in  effect, 
the  packers  at  Toronto  and  Hamilton  obtained  most  of  their 
hogs  from  Chicago,  as  there  were  not  enough  available  locally 
of  the  kinds  they  needed  at  the  prices  they  were  willing  to 
pay.  2  0 

During  the  Civil  War,  American  pork-packing  expanded 
phenomenally,  because  it  was  more  profitable  to  feed  grain 
to  hogs  and  then  send  the  pork  east  than  to  pay  the  high 
grain  rates  which  resulted  from  the  congestion  on  northern 
railroads  after  the  closing  of  the  Mississippi.  21  At  times, 
in  consequence,  Chicago  mess  pork  had  a  virtual  monopoly 
of  even  the  Toronto  market.  2  2  Upper  Canadian  packers, 
therefore,  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the  packing  of  bacon 
and  hams  for  the  United  Kingdom.  By  1865  several  of  the 
packers  were  using  about  50,000  hogs  apiece  each  year.  Oper- 
ating on  this  comparatively  large  scale,  they  were  able  to 
introduce  some  system  into  the  business.  To  make  sure  that 
they  got  no  frozen  or  half-bad  meat,  they  tried  to  induce  the 
Upper  Canadian  farmers  to  sell  their  hogs  alive,  by  offering 
higher  prices  for  them  on  the  hoof.  They  also  endeavoured 
to  have  them  raise  hogs  of  the  bacon  type,  though  without 
very  much  success.  23  During  the  summer  of  1864,  about  half 
the  hogs  bought  by  Hamilton  packers  were  Upper  Canadian, 
nine-tenths  of  these  coming  from  Oxford  County,  where  they 
were  probably  raised  as  by-products  of  the  dairy  industry.  2  4 

Canadian  pork  was  able  to  enter  the  British  market  profit- 
ably only  during  part  of  the  year,  that  is,  after  the  stock  of 


20Montreal  Witness,  Jan.  23,  1861;  Canada  Farmer,  July  15,  1864, 
p.  199;  OACR,  vol.  iv,  App.  H,  p.  83. 

^iFite,  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions,  p.  17. 

^^Toronto  Globe,  Jan.  30,  1862;  Canada  Farmer,  Feb.  1,  1865,  p.  41. 
^^Canada  Farmer,  July  15,  1864,  p.  199;  ibid.,  Aug.  1,  1864,  p.  214, 
ibid.,  Aug.  1,  1865,  p.  232. 
^^Ibid.,  Nov.  1,  1864,  p.  309. 
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bacon  cured  by  English  and  Irish  packers  had  become  exhaust- 
ed, and  before  the  appearance  of  the  new  cure  in  November. 
To  take  advantage  of  this  short  season,  one  firm  at  Hamilton 
in  1863  cured  and  packed  pork  during  the  summer,  by  using 
the  refrigerating  principle  in  its  cooling-houses.  By  shipping 
its  pork  by  the  cool  St.  Lawrence  route,  it  had  it  reach  the 
British  market  as  a  cure  at  once  mild  and  new.^  "^ 

By  1864,  the  price  of  pork  in  the  United  States  was  so 
high  that  many  Upper  Canadian  farmers  were  tempted  to 
raise  hogs  for  export;  and  indeed,  the  next  year,  after  the 
war  had  come  to  an  end,  great  numbers  were  reported  to  be 
"on  the  tramp"  towards  the  railway  stations,  for  shipment  to 
the  United  States.  In  the  first  few  months  of  1866,  that  is, 
till  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  expired,  immense  droves  were 
taken  to  the  United  States,  some  by  way  of  Montreal  to  Boston, 
and  others,  especially  from  the  country  along  the  line  of  the 
Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron  Railway,  to  Buffalo.  In  fact,  it  was 
stated  that  at  this  time  more  Upper  Canadian  hogs  were 
being  packed  in  Buffalo  than  in  Toronto.  After  this,  the  20 
per  cent  American  duty  effectually  shut  out  Upper  Canadian 
hogs.  2  6 

Owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  wool  to  supply  the 
Federal  army  with  clothing,  and  to  take  the  place  of  the 
cotton  no  longer  obtainable  from  the  south,  the  northern  states 
witnessed  a  great  expansion  in  the  sheep-raising  industry 
from  1861  to  1865.  All  the  northern  states  were  affected 
more  or  less.  In  some  parts  of  northern  New  England,  the 
number  of  sheep  doubled,  and  in  Wisconsin  it  is  said  that 
it  quadrupled  during  the  war.^^ 

The  Upper  Canadian  farmers  benefited  scarcely  less  from 
the  demand  for  wool  than  did  those  south  of  the  border.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  wool  in  Toronto  brought  on  the 
average  from  20  to  25  cents  a  pound ;  by  1863,  it  was  bringing 


25/6id,  March  1,  1864,  p.  57;  ibid.,  March  15,  1864,  p.  72;  ibid., 
Sept.  15,  1865,  p.  280. 

26/62U,  March  1,  1864,  p.  57;  ibid.,  Aug.  15,  1865,  p.  256;  ibid.,  Oct. 
16,  1865,  p.  320;  ibid.,  Feb.  15,  1867,  p.  59. 

27Fite,  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions,  p.  3;  Wilson,  "Rise  and 
Decline  of  the  Sheep  Industry"  (Agricultural  History,  vol.  ix,  1935, 
pp.  22-3)  ;  Hibbard,  History  of  Agriculture  in  Dane  County,  Wisconsin, 
p.  147. 
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40  cents  and  even  50  cents,  prices  comparable  to  the  dollar  a 
pound  in  greenbacks  which  prevailed  in  the  northern  states. 
As  a  result,  the  amount  exported  increased  from  year  to 
year.  In  1860  the  exports  of  wool  from  Toronto,  then  as  later 
a  less  important  city  than  Hamilton  in  the  wool  trade,  were 
no  more  than  32,500  pounds,  worth  $8,800;  by  1865  they 
climbed  to  an  estimated  300,000  pounds,  worth  $138,000. 
American  demand  continued  through  1865  to  the  termination 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  This  was  contrary  to  expectations, 
as  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  it  would  cease  abruptly 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  That  it  did  not  do  so  was  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  worsted  mills  going  into  operation  in  the 
eastern  states  required  combing  wool,  of  which  there  was 
little  in  the  United  States,  but  an  abundance  in  Upper 
Canada.  2  8 

There  was  an  equally  lively  demand  for  mutton  in  the 
United  States  during  the  war.  As  a  result,  the  trade  in  live 
sheep  which  had  developed  before  1861  continued  unabated. 
Most  American  buyers  preferred  large  sheep,  like  the  grade 
Leicesters  and  Cotswolds,  because  they  gave  more  mutton 
than  the  smaller  breeds,  and  Upper  Canadian  farmers  had 
long  raised  these  kinds.  In  1863  it  was  said  that  most  of  the 
fat-sheep  surplus  of  Upper  Canada  was  disposed  of  in  New 
York  State.  2  9 

The  natural  effect  of  the  sustained  demand  in  the  United 
States  for  wool  and  mutton  was  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  sheep  in  Upper  Canada.  Many  farmers  turned  to 
sheep-raising,  just  as  they  did  after  1864  to  dairying,  to 


^^Canada  Farmer,  May  15,  1865,  p.  149;  ihid.,  Feb.  1,  1866,  pp.  40-2, 
The  wool  imported  into  the  American  collection  districts  between 
Ogdensburg  and  Milwaukee  (including  some  shipped  through  Upper 
Canada  from  the  western  states)  amounted  in  the  fiscal  year  1861-2 
to  1,338,895  pounds;  in  1862-3  to  1,151,363  pounds;  in  1863-4  to 
2,482,344  pounds;  in  1864-5  to  2,378,727  pounds;  and  in  1865-6  (8V2 
months)  to  an  unstated  amount  valued  at  $700,047  {House  Executive 
Documents,  37th  Cong.,  3rd  Sess.,  1862-3,  vol.  xiii,  p.  244;  ihid.,  38th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1863-4,  vol.  xvii,  p.  241;  ihid.,  38th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
1864-5,  vol.  XV,  p.  280;  ihid.,  39th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  vol.  xvii,  p.  549; 
ihid.,  39th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1866-7,  vol.  xvii,  p.  389). 

^^Genesee  Farmer,  Oct.,  1863,  p.  321.  One  farmer  in  Albany  County, 
N.Y.,  purchased  453  head  of  Leicesters  and  Leicester  crosses  in  Upper 
Canada  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  and  sold  them  the  following  spring 
as  fat  sheep  (ihid..  May,  1863,  p.  150). 
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find  an  advantageous  means  of  escape  from  the  ills  their  ex- 
cessive wheat-cropping  had  brought.  In  1865  the  sheep  in- 
dustry had  become  important  enough  in  the  peninsula  of 
Upper  Canada  to  vi^arrant  the  formation  of  a  Wool  Grov^ers' 
Association,  which  was  designed  to  foster  sheep-farming  in 
general,  but  especially  in  fine  wool.^^  A  year  earlier,  an 
agricultural  editor  could  observe  with  truth  that  "the  two 
most  inviting  channels  for  agricultural  enterprise,  are  cheese- 
making  and  sheep-rearing."  31 

On  account  of  the  brisk  market  for  wool,  many  farmers 
were  tempted  to  invest  in  fine-woolled  sheep.  French  and 
Spanish  Merinos  were  obtained  from  some  of  the  best  flocks 
of  central  New  York  in  1862  and  later,  and  at  the  provincial 
exhibition  of  1864  there  were  seventy-four  Spanish  Merinos 
and  sixty-seven  French  Merinos  entered.  gut  though  the 
Merinos  were  profitable  till  the  war  ended,  they  were  not 
highly  regarded  by  the  average  farmer;  and  when  the  price 
of  wool  fell  after  the  war,  the  flocks  diminished  so  rapidly 
that  in  1880  there  were  scarcely  any  in  Ontario. 

Another  development  of  the  Civil  War  period  was  the 
introduction  of  the  factory  manufacture  of  cheese.  It  will 
be  dealt  with  in  Chapter  xv. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  the  period  of  the  war  was 
one  of  unqualified  prosperity  in  Upper  Canada.  In  spite  of 
the  American  demand  for  livestock,  coarse  grains,  and  lumber, 
there  was  a  considerable  depression  by  the  winter  of  1864-5. 
There  had  been  partial  failures  of  the  wheat  crop  for  several 
years  in  the  western  and  central  parts.  Moreover,  during 
1864  the  depreciation  of  the  United  States  currency  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  trade  across  the  border.  Thus,  we  are 
told  of  the  Brockville  region  in  1864  that  "this  section  of 
the  country  has  for  the  last  ten  years  depended  very  much 


^^Canada  Farmer,  Aug.  1,  1864,  p.  211;  ibid.,  March  1,  1865,  p.  75; 
ibid.,  May  15,  1865,  p.  149;  ibid.,  Feb.  1,  1866,  p.  42. 
^^Ibid.,  March  1,  1864,  p.  53. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  June  16,  1862,  p.  367;  Canada  Farmer, 
April  15,  1864,  p.  103;  ibid.,  Nov.  1,  1864,  p.  328. 

^^OACR,  vol.  I,  p.  321.  The  long-woolled  sheep  bore  heavier  fleeces, 
and  there  was  little  difference  in  the  prices  obtainable  for  the  two  kinds 
of  wool  (Canada  Farmer,  Aug.  1,  1865,  p.  229). 

^'^Canada  Farmer,  May  15,  1865,  p.  149. 
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upon  the  United  States  for  a  market  for  their  products. 
During  the  past  season,  the  Americans,  owing  to  the  great 
depreciation  of  their  currency,  have  purchased  but  little  from 

US."35 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Ottawa  Valley,  as  during  the 
depression  of  1857,  had  much  less  cause  for  complaint  than 
the  more  westerly  parts  of  Upper  Canada.  Though  the  crops 
here  were  only  fair  during  these  years,  the  coarse  grains 
which  its  farmers  grew  brought  comparatively  good  prices  in 
the  United  States.  The  lumber  trade  southwards  was  severely 
demoralized  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  till  late  in  1862, 
but  by  the  middle  of  1863,  high  prices  in  the  United  States 
made  it  more  satisfactory  than  it  had  been  since  1857.  Even 
when  this  temporary  weakness  of  the  industry  on  which  so 
many  of  them  depended  directly  or  indirectly  was  taken  into 
consideration,  it  was  true  that  most  of  the  farmers  in  this 
section  of  Canada  West  experienced  a  real  prosperity  during 
the  whole  Civil  War  period. 

A  return  current  of  prosperity  set  in  throughout  the  rest 
of  Upper  Canada  on  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1865,  when 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  on  the  road  to  Ap- 
pomattox. Partly  owing  to  an  abundant  harvest.  Upper 
Canada  exported  more  wheat,  flour,  and  coarse  grains  "than 
in  any  like  period  for  many  previous  years."  Another  prod- 
uct equally  in  demand  at  this  time  was  butter.  American 
speculators  penetrated  into  the  most  remote  settlements,  and 
paid  good  prices  for  the  worst  grease.  Moreover,  much  wool 
and  many  hogs,  as  has  been  mentioned,  were  shipped  across 
the  border.  The  trade  in  live  sheep  was  brisker  than  ever 
before.  American  dealers  scoured  all  Upper  Canada  for 
horses,  seeking  out  those  still  in  the  possession  of  farmers, 
and  offering  up  to  $800  a  pair  for  them.  American  cattle 
drovers  swarmed  through  the  countryside,  forcing  local  buyers 
practically  out  of  business,  and  brought  immense  herds  to  the 


^'^TBAUC  186J^-8,  p.  193. 

36Montreal  Witness,  April  12,  1863;  Toronto  Globe,  May  31,  1865. 

37Report  of  D.  Thorton,  United  States  Consul  at  Toronto,  Feb. 
7,  1866  {House  Executive  Documents,  39th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1865-6, 
no.  56,  p.  31). 
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depots.  3  8  So  many  of  the  cattle  bought  were  milch  cows, 
which  were  in  great  demand  in  New  York,  that  fears  were 
expressed  that  the  dairy  interest  would  suffer  as  a  result  but 
probably  the  greatest  number,  as  usual,  was  made  up  of 
feeders.  "Butchers  and  speculators,"  it  was  stated,  "are 
stocking  the  mountain  pastures  of  New  Hampshire  extensively 
with  Canadian  cattle." Apparently  the  export  trade  in 
livestock  attained  these  large  proportions  because  the  open- 
ing of  the  southern  market  was  tending  to  drain  the  north 
of  its  cattle  and  other  animals.  The  fact  that  the  trade  in  all 
these  articles  was  so  great,  though  the  American  currency 
was  still  much  depreciated  with  reference  to  the  Canadian, 
was  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  there  were 
"high  prices  in  the  United  States  due  to  paper  money  inflation, 
while  yet  there  was  gold  in  the  country  for  export." 

At  the  end  of  1865,  the  Upper  Canadian  agricultural  com- 
munity could  look  back  on  a  season  of  exceptional  prosperity. 
American  dealers  had  swept  the  country  clean  of  livestock, 
butter,  wheat,  flour,  and  coarse  grains.  The  result  was  that 
Upper  Canadians  assumed  an  attitude  of  indifference  to  the 
approaching  termination  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  "The 
high  prices  the  Americans  have  been  paying  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  no  serious  effects  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty  will  be  felt  for  years  at  least,"  remarked  one 
authority. 4 2  As  the  chief  agricultural  journal  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada put  it:  "There  has  been  no  time  since  the  treaty  was 
negotiated  when  our  country  has  been  so  well  prepared  for 
the  effects  of  its  abrogation." The  American  consul  at 
Toronto  noted  that  "the  failure  of  the  negotiation  for  the 
renewal  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  has  caused  no  apparent 
curtailment  of  preparations  for  the  next  year's  business.  .  .  . 
There  are  many  parties  who  talk  of  the  increase  of  trade 


^^TBAUC  186A-8,  pp.  337,  353,  355,  363;  Montreal  Witness,  Sept. 
20,  1865;  Perth  Courier,  Sept.  22,  Oct.  6,  1865;  Canada  Farmer,  April 
15,  1865-April  2,  1866,  passim. 

^^Canada  Farmer,  Nov.  1,  1865,  p.  331;  ibid.,  April  2,  1866,  pp. 
105,  107;  ibid..  May  1,  1866,  p.  144. 

4076id.,  July  15,  1865,  p.  213. 

^^Haynes,  Reciprocity  Treaty,  p.  34  n. 

42Montreal  Witness,  Jan.  17,  1866. 

^^Canada  Farmer,  April  2,  1866,  p.  105. 
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between  Canada  and  England  as  likely  to  yield  the  same  if 
not  larger  returns  than  have  been  realized  by  the  exportation 
of  the  same  articles  to  the  United  States.  But  the  difference 
between  expectation  and  facts  is  shown  by  the  results  from 
shipments  of  grain,  flour,  and  other  products  to  England  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years." 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty  thus  ended  on  a  wave  of  specula- 
tive optimism  which,  as  the  last  sentence  suggests,  had  slight 
justification  in  past  experience.  Actually,  the  termination 
of  the  treaty  had  little  effect  on  the  export  to  the  United 
States  of  horses  and  lumber  and  barley,  but  in  other  respects, 
as  we  shall  see,  it  gave  rise  to  new  agricultural  problems. 


44Report  of  D.  Thorton,  Feb.  7,  1866,  p.  32. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  GRAIN  TRADE  AND  GRAIN-GROWING,  1866-1880 

SEVERAL  of  the  changes  in  the  grain  trade  of  Upper 
Canada  between  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the 
termination  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  have  already  been 
discussed — ^the  transference  of  the  exports  of  the  western 
states,  and  even  of  those  of  Upper  Canada,  to  the  Erie  Canal ; 
the  growth  in  the  volume  of  Upper  Canada  wheat  and  flour 
entering  the  United  States  for  domestic  consumption;  and 
the  development  of  an  American  market  for  peas  and  coarse 
grains.  There  were  other  significant  changes  during  these 
years  in  the  grain  trade,  both  transit  and  domestic,  which 
should  be  dealt  with  before  we  turn  to  developments  in  grain- 
growing  and  the  grain  trade  after  1866. 

During  the  eighteen-fifties  Montreal  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
system  steadily  lost  ground  to  the  Erie  Canal  and  New  York 
in  the  competition  for  the  grain  of  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
The  decline  was,  of  course,  relative.  Montreal  did  have  a  large 
absolute  increase  in  her  grain  trade  after  the  completion  of 
the  canals.  In  1846,  there  were  exported  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence 3,312,757  bushels  of  wheat,  including  flour  estimated 
as  wheat  at  the  ratio  of  a  barrel  of  flour  to  five  bushels  of 
wheat;  in  1853,  6,597,193  bushels;  in  1856,  9,391,531  bushels; 
and  in  1860,  8,431,253  bushels,  i  The  promoters  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  had  been  certain  that  it  would  draw  through  Montreal 
the  grain  trade  which  had  been  lost  to  the  Erie  Canal.  It 
is  true  that  its  construction  did,  in  a  measure,  counterbalance 
the  advantages  possessed  by  New  York  in  the  Erie  Canal 
and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  With  the  completion 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  establishment  of  a  regular  line 
of  steamers  between  Quebec  and  Liverpool,  there  was  almost 
at  once  a  great  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  flour  and  grain 
at  Oswego  and  other  American  lake  ports  and  an  increase 
at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  American  flour  from  as  far  west 
as  Iowa  began  to  pass  over  the  railway  to  Portland  in  the 


iHind,  Eighty  Years'  Progress,  p.  291. 
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winter.  2  Nevertheless,  the  New  York  route  was  still  favoured 
over  the  Montreal  one,  even  by  the  Upper  Canada  shippers 
of  grain  for  export.  Thus,  in  the  five  years  from  1855  to 
1859,  the  shipments  of  grain  and  flour  by  way  of  Buifalo 
and  Oswego  were  about  twenty  times  those  by  way  of 
Montreal.  3 

The  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War  gave  a  decided 
impetus  to  the  transit  grain  trade.  The  receipts  of  American 
wheat  and  Indian  corn  at  Kingston  for  transfer  to  vessels 
bound  for  Oswego  or  Montreal  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 
In  1860,  they  amounted  to  approximately  1,184,000  bushels 
of  wheat  and  219,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  in  1861  to 
2,851,000  bushels  and  1,013,000  bushels  respectively;  in  1862 
to  5,079,000  bushels  and  1,913,000  bushels;  in  1863  to 
3,135,000  bushels  and  654,000  bushels;  in  1864  to  1,813,000 
bushels  and  122,000  bushels;  and  in  1865  to  1,687,000  bushels 
and  640,000  bushels.  ^  Before  1861  Montreal  had  exported  on 
the  average  about  500,000  bushels  of  wheat  (not  including 
flour)  a  year.  In  1861  it  sent  overseas  approximately  5,585,000 
bushels,  in  1862,  6,501,000;  in  1863,  3,741,000,  and  in  1864, 
2,407,000.5  More  grain,  it  was  reported,  "reached  Montreal 
in  1861  and  1862,  than  in  all  the  previous  years  since  the 
opening  of  the  canals."^  The  sudden  increase  in  1861  was 
partly  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  Mississippi,  which  had  the 
effect  of  blocking  southern  outlets  for  western  grain,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  dealers  in  the  American 
Northwest,  who  now  turned  perforce  to  the  European  market, 
considered  the  northern  route  by  Montreal  and  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  less  endangered  by  Confederate  commerce  raid- 
ers than  that  by  New  York."^  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 

^Detroit  Free  Press,  quoted  in  Canadian  Merchants*  Magazine,  April, 
1858,  p.  53 ;  Portland  State  of  Maine,  quoted  in  ibid.,  Feb.,  1858,  p.  449. 

^Sessional  Papers,  Canada,  1860,  no.  11  (hereafter  cited  as  SPC). 
On  the  factors  affecting  the  competition  between  the  St.  Lawrence  Water- 
way and  the  Erie  Canal  in  the  transit  grain  trade  at  this  time  and  later, 
see  Innis  and  Lower  (eds.),  Select  Documents  in  Canadian  Economic 
History,  pp.  471-86. 

'*Patterson,  Statements  relating  to  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  .  .  . 
for  1877,  p.  37. 

Hhid.,  p.  95. 

^Hind,  Eighty  Years*  Progress,  p.  183. 
''Masters,  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854,  p.  185. 
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there  was  a  sudden  drop  in  the  exports  of  flour  and  wheat 
from  Montreal.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  in  1865  the 
United  States  absorbed  all  the  best  Upper  Canadian  wheat 
and  flour,  as  well  as  most  of  its  own  domestic  crop.^  Then 
the  exports  via  the  St.  Lawrence  revived,  and  continued  to 
grow  steadily,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  supplies  received 
from  the  American  West.  In  1875,  when  the  receipts  of  wheat 
alone  at  Montreal  were  nearly  8,000,000  bushels,  it  was  said 
that  this  did  ''represent  an  immense  trade,  but  a  large  part 
of  it  is  merely  the  handling  of  wheat  bought  in  the  Western 
States  for  through  shipment."'^  In  spite  of  the  considerable 
absolute  increase  in  its  grain  trade,  Montreal  failed  to  match 
the  development  of  its  old  rival,  New  York.  However,  about 
1875  or  1876,  it  did  surpass  Oswego  in  the  amount  of  grain 
handled.  10 

The  expansion  of  the  trade  through  the  St.  Lawrence 
was  facilitated  by  improvements  in  the  methods  of  handling 
grain.  So  far-reaching  were  they  that  by  1863  the  tonnage 
of  flour  going  down  the  river  was  only  a  third  that  of  wheat, 
whereas  ten  years  earlier  it  had  been  three  times  as  great.  ^ 
By  the  early  eighteen-sixties  steamers  were  plying  between 
Lake  Michigan  ports  and  Sarnia  or  Collingwood,  and  trans- 
ferring their  cargoes  at  these  points  to  the  railroads,  which 
transported  them  to  Lake  Ontario  ports,  where  they  were 
loaded  into  steamers  or  sailing  vessels.  The  aeration  of  the 
grain  at  the  time  of  transfer  was  claimed  to  be  an  incidental 
advantage  of  the  trans-shipping.  In  the  meantime,  many 
of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  grain  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes — 
particularly  the  broad  and  long  sailing  vessels — had  been 
built  too  large  to  pass  through  the  Canadian  canals.  Accord- 
ingly, to  provide  an  auxiliary  to  the  Welland  Canal,  the  Hon. 
W.  H.  Merritt  fostered  a  company  which  constructed  a  port- 
age railway  across  the  Niagara  peninsula,  to  carry  grain  from 
vessels  on  Lake  Erie  and  discharge  it  into  others  on  Lake 
Ontario.  1^  In  the  middle  eighteen-seventies  schooners  from 

^Canada  Farmer,  Feb.  1,  1866,  p.  41 ;  Montreal  Witness,  Jan.  17,  1866. 
^Montreal  Witness,  quoted  in  Farmer's  Advocate,  Dec,  1875,  p.  223. 
^^Farmer's  Advocate,  June,  1877,  p.  129. 
iiHind,  Eighty  Years*  Progress,  p.  183. 
^^Agriculture  of  the  United  States  in  1860,  p.  cliii. 
i^Hind,  Eighty  Years'  Progress,  pp.  236-7. 
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Chicago  or  Milwaukee  brought  their  cargoes  of  18,000  or 
20,000  bushels  of  wheat  or  Indian  corn  to  Kingston,  where 
they  were  trans-shipped  to  barges  which  were  towed  to 
Montreal.  Larger  upper-lake  boats,  usually  steamers,  car- 
rying 30,000  or  35,000  bushels,  could  not  pass  through  the 
Welland  Canal,  so  their  cargoes  were  unloaded  at  Port  Col- 
borne,  taken  by  rail  across  the  Niagara  peninsula,  trans- 
shipped at  Port  Dalhousie  for  Kingston,  and  again  at  Kingston 
for  Montreal.  Occasionally  the  Chicago  boats  ran  only  to 
Collingwood,  and  the  grain  was  sent  from  there  by  rail  to 
Toronto,  and  trans-shipped  at  the  latter  place  for  Kingston. 
Sometimes  shipments  were  made  direct  from  Chicago  to 
Montreal  in  schooners  or  small  steamers,  but  these  unloaded 
about  a  third  of  their  cargoes  at  Kingston  before  proceeding 
to  Montreal.  14 

The  fact  that  the  average  through-rate  from  Chicago  to 
Montreal  in  1877  was  only  10  or  11  cents  a  bushel  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  development  of  bulk  handling  facilities. 
At  Kingston,  as  early  as  1856,  there  was  at  least  one  floating 
elevator,  capable  of  unloading  3,000  bushels  an  hour  from  the 
lake  boats  into  St.  Lawrence  or  Oswego  Canal  barges,  In 
the  late  eighteen-seventies,  Kingston  had  five  floating  eleva- 
tors, together  capable  of  transferring  250,000  bushels  in 
twelve  hours;  and  Montreal  had  seven  elevators  for  trans- 
ferring grain  from  the  Kingston  barges,  four  for  emptying 
railway  cars,  and  twelve  floating  ones  in  the  harbour,  By 
1866,  elevators  were  being  built  at  such  points  as  Colling- 
wood, where  grain  was  received  from  the  upper-lake  boats. 

The  grain  trade  within  Upper  Canada  was  profoundly 
affected  by  the  advent  of  the  railways.  The  markets  at  such 
places  as  Goderich  and  Kincardine  began  to  decline  in  im- 
portance, as  the  grain  they  formerly  would  have  received 


i^Patterson,  Statements  relating  to  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  .  .  . 
for  1877,  p.  22. 

'^^Canadian  Merchants'  Magazine,  April,  1857,  p.  28. 

i^Patterson,  Statements  relating  to  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  .  .  . 
for  1877,  pp.  23-4. 

'^'^Canadian  Handbook  and  Tourists*  Guide,  p.  140.  For  a  description 
of  an  elevator  built  at  Toronto  in  1863,  see  Canadian  Agriculturist, 
May,  1863,  p.  198. 
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was  carried  off  by  the  railways  to  Toronto  and  elsewhere, 
The  creek-mouth  shipping  ports  soon  disappeared.  Yet,  at 
ports  such  as  Whitby,  with  its  excellent  harbour  and  its  railway 
into  the  back  country,  the  old  state  of  affairs  continued.  At 
Whitby,  too,  farmers  still  teamed  their  grain  in  to  the  dealers 
from  considerable  distances.  i*>  At  the  close  of  the  American 
Civil  War,  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario  were  becoming  noted  as  barley  ports.  They 
maintained  their  reputation  till  the  barley  trade  across  the 
lake  was  crippled  by  the  McKinley  Tariff.  Now  nothing  re- 
mains of  them  but  a  few  rotting  wharves.  20 

One  of  the  striking  results  of  railway  construction  was  the 
rise  of  Toronto  as  a  primary  grain  market,  that  is,  a  place 
for  the  large-scale  collection  of  grain  and  flour  for  shipment 
to  domestic  markets  for  home  consumption,  or  to  the  seaboard 
for  export.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Toronto  grain  trade 
was  thus  described  in  1856: 

Toronto  is  becoming  a  very  important  wheat  market.  Enjoying  an 
excellent  geographical  position,  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  south 
shore  of  the  lake,  where  there  are  numerous  mills  and  a  good  market, 
as  at  Rochester,  Wilson,  Oswego,  Ogdensburg,  &c.,  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
fertile  country,  into  which  now  radiate  railways,  East,  West,  North 
and  Northwest,  with  abundant  facilities  for  purchase,  storage,  and 
shipment;  and  possessing  men  of  business,  energy  and  tact,  we  believe 
that  Toronto  is  speedily  becoming  the  leading  market  in  the  Provinces. 
The  receipts  of  wheat  for  the  past  two  months,  are  275,000  bushels  per 
week;  of  this  about  35,000  bushels  in  each  week  have  been  purchased 
on  the  market,  while  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been  sold  by  country 
dealers  to  our  wholesale  buyers,  in  lots  of  1,000  bushels  and  upwards, 
being  what  is  termed,  "shipping  parcels."2l 

By  1865  the  pre-eminence  of  Toronto  as  the  leading  grain 
market  of  Canada  West  admitted  of  no  doubt,  for  the  prices 
there  tended  to  determine  those  in  the  lesser  ports.  22 

The  rise  of  the  city  as  a  grain  market  resulted  in  the 

is^PC  1870,  no.  49. 

19 Smith,  Pioneers  of  Old  Ontario,  p.  164. 

20There  is  a  slight  amount  of  information  about  these  barley  ports, 
particularly  Bowmanville,  in  Martyn,  "Loitering  along  Lake  Ontario" 
{Canadian  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  xm,  1936). 

^Wanadian  Agriculturist,  Oct.,  1856,  p.  288. 

^^Canada  Farmer,  May  15,  1865,  p.  149. 
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formation  of  the  Toronto  Exchange  in  1855.  Similar  ex- 
changes had  already  appeared  in  the  United  States  and  at 
Montreal,  owing  to  the  need  of  a  specialized  commercial 
organization  where  buyers  and  sellers  or  their  agents  could 
come  together  conveniently.  The  Toronto  Exchange  was  organ- 
ized by  the  merchants,  millers,  and  brokers  of  the  city  and 
the  surrounding  country,  partly  as  a  stock  exchange  but 
mainly  as  an  exchange  for  dealing  in  wheat  and  flour  and 
other  products  of  the  soil.  ^  3 

To  facilitate  dealings  such  as  those  on  this  exchange,  as 
well  as  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  keeping  grain  shipments 
of  different  qualities  and  of  different  owners  distinct  when 
they  were  handled  by  elevators,  the  provincial  legislature 
passed  a  grain-grading  act  in  1863.  Flour,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  been  inspected  since  the  first  shipments  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  days  of  the  Loyalists.  That  this  was 
done  in  perfunctory  fashion  we  may  deduce  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  eighteen-thirties  the  British  buyers  thought  so 
little  of  the  inspectors'  brand  that  they  always  bought  accord- 
ing to  their  own  judgment.^^  By  the  eighteen-fifties  it  had 
become  the  custom  of  the  millers  to  stamp  a  barrel  of  flour 
they  would  like  to  have  considered  very  superior  as  Extra 
Superfine,  one  of  second  quality  as  Fancy  Superfine,  one  of 
third  quality  as  Superfine,  one  of  fourth  quality  as  Superfine 
No.  2,  and  one  of  fifth  quality  as  Fine.  The  inspectors  at  places 
like  Toronto  had  authority  under  the  law  to  alter  these 
designations,  and  did  so  daily.  Though  merchants  and  grain 
dealers  were  thus  conversant  with  the  idea  of  inspection 
and  grading,  wheat  was  not  officially  graded  in  Upper  Can- 
ada till  five  years  after  a  grain-grading  system  had  been 
established  at  Chicago.  The  Grain  Inspection  Act  of  1863 
provided  that  there  should  be  inspectors  at  Quebec,  Montreal, 
Kingston,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  and  any  other  cities 
which  might  have  a  Board  of  Trade;  that  there  should  be 
three  grades  for  winter  wheat — No.  1  and  No.  2  White  and 


-^Canadian  Agriculturist,  March,  1857,  p.  73;  Annual  Report  of 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  for  1855,  p.  10. 
24York  Christian  Guardian,  Dec.  26,  1832. 
-'^Cayiadian  Merchants*  Magazine,  Nov.,  1857,  pp.  357-8. 
2«26  Vic,  c.  3. 
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No.  1  Red — ,  and  three  for  spring  wheat — Extra,  No.  1,  and 
No.  2;  that  all  unsound,  very  dirty,  or  damp  wheat  should  be 
classed  as  Rejected;  that  peas,  barley,  rye,  and  oats  might 
also  be  graded ;  that  certificates  of  inspection  should  be  issued ; 
and  that  inspection  was  not  to  be  compulsory.  The  act  was 
evidently  intended  to  apply  mainly  to  shippers.  To  what 
extent  was  it  effective?  At  Montreal  in  1864  one-twelfth  of 
the  receipts  of  wheat  was  inspected,  and  one-seventh  of  the 
exports.  Peas,  barley,  corn,  oats,  and  rye  were  seldom  graded. 
In  1870  grain  dealers,  even  at  Toronto,  manifested  little  dis- 
position to  purchase  from  the  farmers  on  the  basis  of  inspec- 
tion, though  they  sometimes  did  so.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  grading  was  of  more  importance  by  1880,  especially  in 
Waterloo,  Wellington,  Bruce,  and  Grey  counties.  2  7 

Another  revelation  of  maturity  in  the  grain  trade  was  to 
be  found  in  its  methods  of  financing.  In  an  earlier  chapter 
it  was  pointed  out  that  in  the  eighteen-thirties  banks,  millers, 
and  Montreal  forwarders  were  accustomed  to  advance  money 
to  dealers  for  the  purchase  of  wheat.  By  1860  bank  financ- 
ing was  so  important  that  farmers  threshed  as  soon  as  possible 
and  brought  their  crops  at  once  to  market.  "They  must  send 
them  forward;  they  cannot  keep  them  [for  speculation]; 
banks  wont  loan  money  to  them  to  hold  on  to  their  crops, 
but  will  loan  plenty  to  dealers  to  pay  for  produce." 2  s  The 
failure  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  which  was  followed  by  a  run 
on  other  banks,  completely  paralysed  the  Ontario  grain  trade 
for  about  a  month  in  the  autumn  of  1867.^9  Another  method 
of  financing  became  important  about  1860,  when  arrangements 
were  made  whereby  advances  could  be  obtained  by  dealers 
on  warehouse  receipts  and  bills  of  lading.      Even  earlier, 


27Patterson,  Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Montreal  for  1864, 
pp.  56,  62-3,  66,  69;  Canada  Farmer,  May  15,  1871,  p.  181;  Toronto 
Globe,  Jan.  14,  1870;  Toronto  Weekly  Globe,  Sept.  5,  1879. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Nov.  1,  1860,  p.  556.  Cf. :  "The  banks  .  .  . 
continue  to  supply  the  necessary  funds  for  the  removal  of  the  immense 
product  at  the  usual  rate  of  seven  per  cent"  (Hamilton  Times,  quoted  in 
Canada  Farmer,  Oct.  15,  1866,  p.  315). 

29Report  of  D.  Thurston,  United  States  Consul  at  Toronto,  Jan.  1, 
1868  (House  Executive  Document,  40th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  1867-8,  no. 
160,  pp.  135-6). 

30Innis  and  Lower  (eds.),  Select  Documents  in  Canadian  Economic 
History,  p.  491. 
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on  the  opening  of  the  "New  England  market,"  there  was 
another  factor  of  much  significance  in  the  financing  of  the 
grain  trade  in  Upper  Canada.  It  was  remarked  in  1860  of 
Toronto  that  "ever  since,  and,  indeed,  before  the  ratification 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  we  have  always  had  throughout 
the  winter,  a  small  army  of  Americans,  who  were  either 
speculators  or  representatives  of  important  milling  interests 
in  the  Eastern  States.  To  these  men  our  smaller  dealers 
disposed  of  round  lots  of  from  five  to  ten  thousand  bushels 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  got  together.  .  .  .  Our  dealers  made 
fair  profits  without  losing  heavily  by  a  decline;  and  farmers 
realized  the  highest  prices  on  the  continent."  These  Ameri- 
cans paid  the  Upper  Canadian  dealers  from  whom  they 
purchased  with  drafts  on  New  York  banks.  The  dealers 
cashed  them  and  paid  the  farmers  in  Canadian  currency. 
Accordingly,  the  grain  trade  of  Toronto  was  largely  financed 
during  these  years  by  American  funds, 

Though  the  dealers  now  invariably  paid  them  in  cash, 
the  farmers  were  just  as  critical  of  them  as  ever.  The  follow- 
ing passage  shows  that  they  had  a  real  grievance  in  the 
treatment  they  received  from  the  commission  merchants  at 
the  shipping  ports  and  the  railway  stations. 

The  present  plan  by  which  farmers  have  to  sell  their  grain  is  most 
unfair.  The  buyer  has  all  the  advantage  and  the  seller  none.  The 
farmer  drives  eight,  or  perhaps  ten  miles  into  market;  when  there, 
he  must  either  sell  his  grain  at  the  price  ruling  that  day,  or  drive 
back  his  load;  the  latter  he  will  not  do  for  the  sake  of  a  few  cents  per 
bushel,  and  consequently  he  sells  his  grain  at  a  sacrifice. 

Again,  there  comes  on  a  heavy  rain.  The  buyers  say  among  them- 
selves: "two  or  three  cents  per  bushel  less  for  this  rain;"  the  farmers 
will  sooner  sell  even  at  a  reduced  figure  than  get  drenched  to  the  skin. 

In  the  barley  season,  such  matters  as  these  particularly  affect  the 
daily  variation  of  prices.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  when  there  are 
only  a  few  teams  on  the  market,  a  larger  price  is  offered  to  draw  the 

Annual  Report  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  for  1860,  p.  7. 
The  rest  of  the  financing  process  in  the  late  eighteen-fifties  was  this: 
"In  the  usual  course  of  trade,  exporters  send  breadstuffs,  cotton,  etc., 
abroad,  and  draw  60  day  drafts  upon  the  proceeds.  These  proceeds, 
constituting  foreign  exchange,  are  sold  to  importers  of  foreign  goods, 
and  the  proceeds  used  in  paying  for  the  crops  brought  from  the  interior" 
(American  Agriculturist,  vol.  XX,  1861,  p.  28). 
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farmers,  and  that  when  on  the  succeeding  days  the  latter  put  in  a 
strong  attendance,  the  inevitable  fall  in  price  takes  place.  3  2 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bait  was  effective,  for  the  Upper 
Canada  grain  market  had  long  been  notoriously  sensitive 
to  price  changes.  As  early  as  1852  a  Wellington  County 
essayist  could  write  that  "an  advance  of  a  penny  per  bushel 
in  the  price  of  grain  at  Guelph,  is  known  in  every  part  of 
the  County  within  twenty-four  hours  of  such  advance  taking 
place."  3  3 

After  Confederation  barley  encroached  more  and  more 
on  wheat  as  the  most  important  cereal  of  Ontario  growth 
entering  into  the  grain  trade.  The  steady  gain  in  the  produc- 
tion of  barley  at  the  expense  of  other  grains  as  well  as  of  wheat 
in  the  period  between  1860  and  1880  will  be  clear  from  the 
returns  of  the  census.  ^  4 

1860  1870  1880 


Acres 

Bushels 

Acres  Bushels 

Acres  Bushels 

Spring  wheat 

951,637 

17,082,774 

7,891,989 

(  7,213,024 

1,365,905 

1  1,949,135 

Fall  wheat  .... 

434,729 

7,537,651 

6,341,400 

^  20,193,067 

Oats   

678,337 

21,220,874 

22,138,958 

40,209,929 

Peas   

460,595 

9,601,396 

7,653,545 

( 

1  9,434,872 

Beans   

107,925 

Indian  corn  .. 

79,918 

2,256,290 

3,148,467 

8,096,782 

Rye   

70,376 

973,181 

547,609 

1,598,871 

Buckwheat  .  . 

74,565 

1,248,637 

585,158 

841,649 

Barley   

118,940 

2,821,962 

9,461,233 

14,279,841 

The  prime  reason  for  the  expansion  of  the  barley  industry 
was  that  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  brought  no 
check  in  the  exporting  of  the  grain  to  the  United  States.  An 
association  of  American  brewers  presented  a  memorial  to 
Congress  in  1866,  in  which  it  was  stated  "that  if  the  barley 
now  grown  in  Canada  was  reduced  one-half,  it  would  cripple 


^^Canada  Farmer,  May  15,  1871,  p.  181.  Cf.  ibid.,  March  15,  1866, 
p.  88. 

^^Joumal  and  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper 
Canada  for  1855-6,  p.  219. 

^^Census  of  Canada,  1861,  vol.  ii,  pp.  91-2;  Census  of  Canada,  1871, 
vol.  Ill,  pp.  150-1;  Census  of  Canada,  1881,  vol.  in,  pp.  226-7. 
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the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors  to  such  an  extent  as  to  involve 
a  loss  to  the  United  States  treasury,  annually,  of  about 
$2,000,000."^^  American  brevi^ers  then  and  for  some  time 
thereafter  were  able  to  satisfy  only  a  third  of  their  barley 
requirements  from  the  domestic  crop,  but  this  was  not  the 
only  reason  for  their  dependence  on  Ontario.  The  barley  they 
obtained  from  north  of  the  border  was  superior  to  that  of 
the  western  states,  as  was  shown  in  quotations  prior  to  the 
end  of  reciprocity.  Early  in  1866  western  barley  was  quoted 
in  Chicago  at  from  30  to  60  cents  for  common  to  good  grades, 
while  "choice  grades  of  Canada"  brought  from  $1.20  to 
$1.30.2^  Ontario  barley  came,  indeed,  to  have  the  reputation 
of  being  the  finest  grown  in  North  America.  An  American 
investigator  explained  why  this  was  so: 

Barley,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  export  [from 
London],  is  also  one  of  the  most  important,  on  account  of  the  position 
Canadian  barley  has  taken  among  the  brewers  and  maltsters  of  the 
United  States;  in  fact,  it  has  become  virtually  a  necessity  in  the 
manufacture  of  ale  and  beer  on  account  of  its  peculiar  properties,  which 
are  in  all  probability  climatic  and  due  in  a  measure  to  the  soil.  At  any 
rate  it  produces  a  better  color  and  more  extract  than  the  barley  raised 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  makes  a  beer  with  a  delicate  flavor, 
which  will  keep  better  in  hot  climates  and  stand  export  without  deteriora- 
tion. In  nearly  all  first-class  breweries  in  the  United  States,  I  under- 
stand, a  proportion  of  it,  from  25  to  75  per  cent.,  is  mixed  with  native 
barley,  in  order  to  attain  the  results  mentioned  above.^"^ 

This  admitted  superiority  virtually  nullified  the  United  States 
duty  of  15  cents  a  bushel,  for  in  spite  of  increasing  American 
competition,  Ontario  barley  still  sold  in  the  eighteen-eighties 
for  about  10  cents  a  bushel  more  than  that  from  the  western 
states.  3  8  Under  these  circumstances  the  trade  increased  from 


^^House  Executive  Document,  39th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1865-6,  no.  128, 
p.  113. 

^^American  Agriculturist,  vol.  xxv,  1866,  p.  89. 

37"Report  of  Commercial  Agent  Washington  on  the  Exports  from 
London,  Canada,  to  the  United  States"  {House  Executive  Document, 
49th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1885-6,  no.  253,  p.  609).  The  best  Ontario 
barley  was  grown  along  the  Bay  of  Quinte  (Canada,  Farmer,  Dec. 
30,  1873,  p.  453). 

3«Report  of  United  States  Consul  at  Hamilton,  1886  {House  Executive 
Document,  49th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1886-7,  no.  171,  p.  804). 
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year  to  year.  According  to  American  statistics,  there  were 
exported  direct  from  Ontario  to  the  United  States  approxi- 
mately 3,612,000  bushels  of  barley  in  1868;  5,114,000  in  1869; 
5,169,000  in  1870;  3,587,000  in  1873;  4,997,000  in  1874; 
8,236,000  in  1875;  7,521,000  in  1876;  and  6,701,000  in  1877.3« 
It  might  be  added  that  by  1890  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
was  exporting  almost  10,000,000  bushels  of  barley  a  year  to 
the  United  States,  almost  entirely  from  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
The  imposition  of  a  duty  of  30  cents  a  bushel  by  the 
McKinley  Tariff  of  October,  1890,  reduced  the  trade  to  small 
proportions,  and  at  the  same  time  ruined  the  malting  industry 
in  upstate  New  York  which  had  been  largely  dependent  on 
it.  4  0 

There  were  other  outlets  for  Ontario  barley,  but  these 
were  much  less  important  than  the  American.  Breweries 
catering  to  an  extensive  trade  were  in  operation  about  1867 
at  Prescott,  Kingston,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  London,  and 
these  provided  a  local  market.  There  was  an  unreliable 
demand  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  brewers  there  liked 
the  Canadian  four-rowed  barley  because  they  could  make  from 
it  a  light  beer  (which  was  in  demand  among  the  upper 
classes  as  a  stomachic) ,  whereas  from  their  home-grown  two- 
rowed  barley  they  could  make  only  strong  ales  and  porters. 
In  any  case,  most  of  the  barley  shipped  overseas  was  the 
growth  of  Quebec  rather  than  of  Ontario.  Whatever  its  origin, 
Canadian  barley  failed  to  gain  any  real  footing  in  the  British 
Isles  before  1880.  The  exports  overseas  from  Montreal  reached 
901,000  bushels  in  1867;  451,000  in  1868;  251,000  in  1870;  and 
1,091,000  in  1877;  but  in  no  other  year  from  1867  to  1877  did 
they  exceed  250,000  bushels.  ^  2 


3^>Patterson,  Repoi't  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Montreal  for 
1870,  p.  21;  Patterson,  Statements  Relating  to  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Trade  .  .  .  for  1877,  p.  79. 

^^MacGibbon,  Canadian  Grain  T^^ade,  p.  21;  Weaver,  "Barley  in 
the  United  States"  (Geographical  Review,  vol.  xxxiii,  1943,  p.  69). 

41  Small,  Products  and  Manufactures  of  the  New  Dominion,  pp. 
137-8. 

•*2Toronto  Weekly  Globe,  Jan.  4,  1878;  MacGibbon,  Canadian  Grain 
Trade,  p.  22;  Patterson,  Statements  relating  to  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Trade  .  .  .  for  1877,  p.  95. 
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The  lack  of  a  strong  British  demand  for  barley  made  little 
difference  in  Ontario  so  long  as  the  American  one  was 
sustained.  Barley  became  the  staple  crop  of  the  country  from 
Kingston  west  to  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  crop  of  1880, 
as  already  noticed,  was  14,279,841  bushels.  The  electoral  rid- 
ings of  Lennox  and  Addington  produced  997,714  bushels; 
Prince  Edward  876,432;  Hastings  East,  Hastings  West,  and 
Hastings  North  886,619 ;  Northumberland  East  and  Northum- 
berland West  811,606;  Durham  East  and  Durham  West 
783,948 ;  Victoria  South  and  Victoria  North  556,942 ;  Ontario 
South  and  Ontario  North  797,332;  York  East,  York  West, 
and  York  North  1,002,399;  and  Peel  and  Cardwell  596,277. 
Only  two  western  Ontario  counties  had  a  production  in  excess 
of  500,000  bushels.  The  ridings  of  Wellington  South,  Well- 
ington Centre,  and  Wellington  North  had  671,170,  and  those 
of  Middlesex  East,  Middlesex  West,  and  Middlesex  North 
565,239.  In  this  part  of  the  province  barley  did  not  compete 
successfully  with  fall  wheat.  ^  3 

The  growing  of  barley  on  the  extensive  scale  indicated 
inevitably  involved  a  tendency  towards  soil  exhaustion  through 
excessive  cropping.  A  Northumberland  County  farmer  was 
emphatic  on  this  point.  "All  of  us  can  remember  how  some 
years  ago,  what  with  dry  weather,  and  the  midge,  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  grow  a  crop  of  wheat  worth  harvesting;  [sic] 
Then  we  took  to  raising  barley  as  a  substitute;  and  now, 
as  a  natural  result,  in  many  of  our  fields  we  can  hardly  tell 
which  is  master,  barley,  thistles,  or  charlak."^^  Aside  from 
soil  exhaustion,  the  chief  disadvantage  of  the  industry  was 
the  great  fluctuation  in  price  to  which  the  grain  was  subject. 
It  was  said  that  the  reason  for  the  capricious  prices  was  that 
the  market  was  controlled  by  a  few  men — presumably  either 
the  American  brewers  or  else  the  grain-pit  operators.  Barley 
growing  was  in  consequence  always  more  or  less  speculative 
in  character.  4  5 

None  of  the  other  coarse  grains  was  of  much  importance 

43Census  of  Canada,  1881,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  192-226. 
^^Canada  Farmer,  Feb.  15,  1873,  p.  44. 

*^Ibid.,  Dec.  30,  1873,  p.  453;  Report  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
Commission,  vol.  I,  p.  369.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  OACR. 
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as  an  article  of  trade.  The  exporting  of  oats  to  the  United 
States  was  crippled  by  the  termination  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  though  there  was  occasionally  some  traffic  across  the 
border.  Thus,  about  1870  two  townships  in  Glengarry  County 
shipped  approximately  200,000  bushels  to  New  England. 
Moreover,  especially  after  1870,  a  good  deal  of  Ontario  oats 
was  manufactured  into  oatmeal,  some  of  which  was  sold  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  most  of  the 
Ontario  oats  surplus  went  to  England,  either  as  grain  or 
oatmeal,  but  the  quantity  thus  disposed  of  was  seldom 
large.* 6  Rye  was  negligible  as  an  export  crop.  Farmers  felt 
that  it  was  a  reflection  on  them  or  their  farms  if  they 
cultivated  it.  One  witness  before  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
Commission  expressed  the  prevailing  prejudice — "he  had  no 
land  poor  enough  for  rye."  Some  grain  dealers  at  Perth 
shipped  rye  to  Belgium  and  Germany  in  the  few  years  pre- 
ceding 1880,  and  for  some  time  after  1880,  but  the  market 
was  not  satisfactory  owing  to  American  competition.  They 
bought  the  grain  from  the  farmers  on  the  sandy  soils  of 
western  Lanark  County  and  western  Renfrew  County. 
Indian  corn  entered  into  the  grain  trade  to  some  extent, 
but  only  on  a  provincial  basis.  It  was  a  valuable  crop  in 
Essex,  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  Elgin  counties.  Of  the  8,096,782 
bushels  returned  as  the  Ontario  crop  of  1880,  Essex  riding 
produced  1,103,179;  Kent  801,227;  Bothwell  469,790;  Elgin 
East  466,581 ;  and  Norfolk  South  and  Norfolk  North  together 
681,057.  In  this  region  it  was  fed  as  grain  to  hogs  and  cattle. 
Most  of  the  surplus  of  Essex  County,  amounting  to  about 
100,000  bushels  a  year,  went  to  a  local  distillery,  while  that 
of  Kent  County  went  eastward  to  livestock  feeders.  Outside 
the  counties  mentioned  corn  was  extensively  cultivated  as  a 


46Montreal  Witness,  March  8,  1871;  Toronto  Globe,  Jan.  4,  1870; 
Toronto  Weekly  Globe,  Jan.  31,  1879;  Patterson,  Statements  relating 
to  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  .  .  .  for  1877,  p.  95;  Journal  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Canada,  1876,  App.  7,  p.  4. 

'^'^OACR,  vol.  I,  pp.  378-9.  The  limited  export  market  for  rye  was 
crippled  in  the  middle  eighteen-eighties  by  the  raising  of  the  German 
tariff  (Report  of  Albert  Roberts,  United  States  Consul  at  Hamilton, 
Nov.  16,  1887,  House  Executive  Document,  50th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1887-8, 
no.  402,  p.  516). 
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green  fodder,  especially  for  dairy  cattle,  without  any  attempt 
being  made  to  save  the  ears.^^ 

During  the  eighteen-seventies  the  surplus  of  peas  could 
usually  be  disposed  of  either  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States.  The  amount  of  peas  shipped  to  these  two  countries 
fluctuated.  The  steadiest  demand  in  the  United  States  came 
(as  in  the  eighteen-sixties)  from  the  sheep  feeders,  and  this 
varied  in  accordance  with  the  price.  The  quantity  exported 
overseas  was  ordinarily  determined  by  the  availability  there 
of  supplies  from  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas,  together  with 
the  price  of  Indian  corn  in  Europe.  After  1870  a  large 
proportion  of  the  peas  exported  to  Great  Britain  was  intended 
to  be  used  as  seed  rather  than  as  fodder.  This  had  long  been 
true  to  a  considerable  extent  of  those  exported  to  the  United 
States;  indeed,  it  was  asserted  that,  without  Ontario  seed- 
peas,  there  would  have  been  scarcely  any  pea  culture  in  North 
America.  Yet  even  this  profitable  trade  in  seed-peas  was 
threatened.  The  pea-weevil  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
been  troublesome  during  the  eighteen-fifties,  spread  so  rapidly 
during  the  eighteen-sixties  and  eighteen-seventies  that  it  was 
only  in  Eastern  Ontario  and  in  the  country  north  and  west 
of  Toronto  that  it  was  not  forcing  farmers  out  of  the  crop.^^ 

To  fill  the  deficiency  created  by  the  exports  of  peas  and 
barley,  Ontario  (like  Quebec)  drew  on  the  western  states. 
Lumbermen  sometimes  imported  oats,  not  so  much  on  the 
ground  of  cheapness,  as  on  that  of  the  American  crop  being 
earlier.  Farmers  in  grazing  regions  found  that  American 
Indian  corn  was  much  the  cheapest  grain  they  could  buy  for 
finishing  their  livestock.   Others,  who  made  a  practice  of 


480ACi2,  vol.  I,  pp.  374-8;  Census  of  Canada,  1881,  vol.  ill,  pp.  213, 
217,  223,  225,  227.  Silos  had  not  as  yet  appeared  in  Ontario. 

'^^Country  Gentleman,  quoted  in  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Annual  Report  for  the  Year  1863,  p.  xxix;  Toronto  Globe,  Jan.  14, 
1870;  Canada  Farmer,  June  15,  1875,  p.  118;  OACR,  vol.  i,  pp.  170-3, 
873-4.  The  leading  pea-growing  regions  in  Ontario  in  1880  were  the 
ridings  of  Wellington  South,  Wellington  Centre,  and  Wellington  North 
with  787,649  bushels;  Grey  South,  Grey  East,  and  Grey  North  with 
760,346  bushels;  Bruce  South  and  Bruce  North  with  619,856  bushels; 
and  Simcoe  South  and  Simcoe  North  with  549,388  bushels  (Census  of 
Canada,  1881,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  192-226).  These  statistics  include  a  small 
quantity  of  beans. 
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selling  their  barley  and  oats,  likewise  bought  Indian  corn  to 
replace  them.^^ 

While  Ontario  barley  was  acquiring  a  reputation  for  itself 
in  the  American  market,  Ontario  wheat  was  steadily  losing 
the  one  it  had  long  held.  After  1866  exports  of  it  to  the 
United  States  steadily  declined,  though  it  is  true  that  on  some 
exceptional  occasions,  such  as  in  1866  itself,  crop  failures 
south  of  the  border  created  a  considerable  demand.  The 
white  wheat  of  the  province  was  coming  into  disfavour  in 
the  New  York  market  by  1868,  mainly  because  it  was  so 
heavily  impregnated  with  smut;  indeed,  it  was  selling  for 
less  than  sound  spring  wheat.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  tariff  effectively  kept  it  out  of  the  United  States.  The 
story  was  the  same  with  flour.  The  demand  in  the  United 
States  held  up  well  in  1866  and  1867.  Then  it  shrank  rapidly, 
though  at  least  one  Ontario  miller  about  1876  continued  to  sell 
his  10,000  to  20,000  barrels  of  flour  there,  a  quota  he 
had  maintained  since  before  1866.  With  the  new  "patent 
process"  of  grinding  flour,  introduced  at  Minneapolis  about 
1870,  the  American  millers  were  able  to  manufacture  such 
a  high-class  spring-wheat  flour  that  Canadians  could  not 
compete  with  them  at  New  York.  Moreover,  though  the  lead- 
ing Ontario  millers  did  adopt  the  patent  process  by  1874,  they 
suffered  greatly  from  the  dumping  of  lower-grade  American 
flours  in  the  Maritimes,  at  that  time  their  best  market. 

The  loss  of  the  share  of  the  American  flour  and  wheat 
market  which  had  been  profitable  for  twenty  years  or  so 
was  merely  one  aspect  of  the  decline  of  the  Ontario  wheat 
industry.  It  has  been  shown  previously  that,  during  the 
eighteen-fifties,  there  were  many  indications  that  wheat  was 
failing  as  a  staple  in  central  and  western  Upper  Canada.  The 

soToronto  Weekly  Globe,  May  12,  1876;  ibid.,  Jan.  31,  1879;  JHC 
1876,  App.  7,  p.  4. 

^^'^Canada  Farmer,  Feb.  15,  1867,  p.  58.  For  the  chief  developments 
in  the  wheat-growing  industry  in  the  United  States  between  1867  and 
1882,  see  Veblen,  "The  Price  of  Wheat  since  1867"  {Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  vol.  i,  1892-3,  pp.  68-94). 

^^Canada  Farmer,  Jan.  15,  1869,  p.  28;  ibid.,  Feb.  15,  1870,  p.  74. 

53/6iU,  Feb.  15,  1867,  p.  58;  ibid.,  Feb.  15,  1868,  p.  60;  JHC  1876, 
App.  3,  pp.  69,  75,  78. 
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wheat  midge  combined  with  soil  exhaustion  to  make  the  crop 
unprofitable  in  most  of  the  older  settlements.  However,  after 
1860  the  midge  gradually  came  to  occupy  a  less  prominent 
place  in  Upper  Canada  agriculture.  While  certain  sections 
sometimes  suffered  grievously  from  its  ravages,  as  did  York 
and  Peel  counties  in  1864,  the  insect  was  not  as  troublesome 
as  it  had  been  earlier.  After  1869  it  ceased  to  do  any  appreci- 
able mischief,  and  by  1872  it  had  virtually  disappeared.  While 
it  is  probable  that  the  vanishing  of  the  midge  was  to  be 
attributed  mostly  to  its  being  attacked  by  parasites,  as  the 
entomologists  insisted  (though  without  any  proof),  the 
farmers  certainly  helped  by  turning  to  other  crops,  by  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  the  agricultural  journals  to  sow  spring 
wheat  instead  of  fall  and  to  sow  it  either  too  early  or  too 
late  to  be  affected  by  the  midge,  and  by  developing  "midge- 
proof"  varieties  of  wheat.  These  owed  their  immunity  to  the 
fact  that  they  grew  quickly  and  matured  early,  or  else  matured 
late.  5  4 

In  spite  of  the  discovery  of  midge-proof  wheat,  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  midge,  and  of  occasional  high  prices,  farmers  in 
the  older  parts  of  central  and  western  Upper  Canada  placed 
less  and  less  reliance  on  wheat  as  their  main  crop.  The 
midge-proof  wheat  was  soft,  and  so  inferior  for  milling. 
The  old  fall  wheat,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  affected  by 
smut.  The  yield  per  acre  declined  steadily  on  the  average 
long-cultivated  farm.  Complaints  of  soil  exhaustion  became 
more  common  than  ever  before,  though  farmers  were  not 
disposed  to  attribute  the  condition  to  their  own  wasteful 
agricultural  methods.  "In  various  parts  of  this  province," 
declared  one  editor,  "the  complaint  is  made  that  it  no  longer 
pays  to  grow  wheat,  and  many  regard  the  land  as  poverty- 
stricken  from  some  occult  cause  only  to  be  sought  in  the 
realms  of  meteorology  and  climatology."  Many  farmers 
found  more  profit  in  other  branches  of  agriculture  than  in 


^^Canada  Farmer,  Aug.  1,  1864,  p.  211;  ibid.,  July  15,  1865,  p.  217; 
ibid.,  March  31,  1873,  p.  97;  OACR,  vol.  i,  p.  160;  ibid.,  vol.  m,  App. 
E,  p.  24. 

^^Canada  Farmer,  Nov.  1,  1866,  p.  328. 
^mid.,  Jan.  15,  1864,  p.  4. 
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growing  wheat — in  dairying,  in  wool-growing,  in  livestock 
husbandry,  in  other  grains.  Early  in  the  eighteen-sixties  fall 
wheat  was  abandoned  in  most  of  the  country  between  the 
Bay  of  Quinte  and  Toronto,  and  by  the  end  of  1866  barley 
had  largely  replaced  fall  wheat  in  the  other  older  settled 
districts  of  central  Upper  Canada.  Fall  wheat  was  then 
disappearing  so  fast  from  the  vicinity  of  Toronto  that  little 
was  being  teamed  into  the  city.^'^  Even  spring  wheat,  which 
had  been  fairly  successful  when  the  fall  wheat  was  worst 
affected  by  the  midge,  was  becoming  a  complete  failure  in 
many  places  by  the  eighteen-seventies.  The  Red  Fife,  the 
best  kind  of  all,  had  sadly  deteriorated.  It  was  so  nearly 
worn  out  by  1877  that  a  large  importation  of  it  was  made 
from  Manitoba  for  seed.^^ 

There  were  factors  which  helped  to  delay  the  westward 
passage  of  the  wheat  industry,  even  in  the  older  settlements. 
One  was  the  evident  disappearance  of  the  midge.  Another 
was  comparatively  high  prices  for  wheat.  Thus,  the  fall- 
wheat  crop  of  1871  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  produced  in 
Ontario,  and  as  it  had  been  little  harmed  by  the  midge,  the 
quality  was  high.  When  it  sold  for  $1.35  a  bushel  in  Toronto 
— largely  owing  to  the  Franco-Prussion  War — one  editor,  who 
ten  years  earlier  would  have  been  delighted  with  the  crop  and 
the  price,  half  deplored  both,  fearing  that  the  Ontario  farmers 
who  were  just  emerging  from  the  old  thriftless  plan  of 
cultivating  wheat  almost  exclusively  might,  unthinking,  make 
it  once  more  their  chief  dependence.  Again,  wheat  continued 
to  be  grown  as  successfully  in  the  new  townships  as  formerly 
it  had  been  in  the  older.  For  example,  in  the  late  eighteen- 
sixties  Bruce  County  exported  on  the  average  300,000  to 
400,000  bushels  of  wheat  a  year,  and  in  1880  the  reclaimed 
lands  of  the  Essex  peninsula  were  bringing  forth  abundant 
crops.  6  0  Finally,  fall  wheat  was  still  profitable  throughout 


^'Canadian  Agriculturist,  July  16,  1862,  p.  421;  Canada  Farmer, 
Aug.  15,  1864,  p.  239;  ibid.,  Feb.  15,  1867,  p.  58;  ibid.,  Feb.  15,  1868,  p.  60. 

'^^Canada  Farmer,  Jan.  15,  1875,  p.  18;  Toronto  Weekly  Globe,  Jan. 
25,  March  29,  1878;  OACR,  vol.  i,  pp.  343-4,  362-5. 

^^Canada  Farmer,  Oct.  16,  1871,  p.  381. 

60/6Mi.,  Oct.  1,  1867,  p.  296;  OACR,  vol.  iv,  App.  G,  pp.  57-9,  75. 
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Western  Ontario  when  grown  as  part  of  a  scheme  of  mixed 
farming,  and  the  same  was  true  to  a  lesser  degree  of  spring 
wheat.  As  a  consequence  of  these  factors,  the  wheat  acreage 
of  Ontario  continued  to  increase  till  1880.  At  that  time  Middle- 
sex and  Huron  counties  were  the  leading  producers  of  fall 
wheat.  The  three  ridings  of  Middlesex  accounted  for  2,080,881 
bushels  and  the  three  ridings  of  Huron  for  2,080,357  bushels. 
Their  chief  competitors  were  the  ridings  of  Elgin  East  and 
Elgin  West  with  a  combined  total  of  948,693  bushels,  Oxford 
South  and  Oxford  North  with  837,785  bushels,  Perth  South 
and  Perth  North  with  1,083,063  bushels,  Bruce  South  and 
Bruce  North  with  1,360,747  bushels,  and  Kent  with  950,167 
bushels.  The  largest  producers  of  spring  wheat  were  the 
ridings  of  Grey  South,  Grey  East,  and  Grey  North,  with  a 
combined  total  of  855,489  bushels,  Ontario  South  and  Ontario 
North  with  647,430  bushels,  Durham  East  and  Durham  West 
with  558,859  bushels,  Victoria  South  and  Victoria  North 
with  556,955  bushels,  Wellington  South,  Wellington  Centre, 
and  Wellington  North  with  543,190  bushels,  and  Simcoe  South 
and  Simcoe  North  with  530,086  bushels, 

After  1880  the  acreage  devoted  to  wheat  in  Ontario  steadily 
declined.  It  was  already  evident  at  that  date  that  the  industry 
was  being  pushed  more  and  more  into  the  new  settlements, 
and  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  main  dependence  of  the 
Ontario  farmer.  "As  far  as  Ontario  is  concerned,"  it  was 
asserted,  "the  end  of  exporting  wheat  is  not  far  off.  .  .  .  We 
have  sold  wheat  till  in  an  average  year  we  lose  money  by 
every  bushel  sold."^^  Fundamentally,  the  decline  and  passing 
of  wheat  as  a  staple  in  Ontario  was  made  inevitable  by  the 
expansion  of  the  railways  which  opened  the  prairies  of  the 
American  West  and  later  of  the  Canadian  Northwest.  These 
distant  regions  now  had  the  cheap  lands  and  the  agricultural 
machinery  requisite  for  successful  extensive  farming.  The 
agriculturists  of  Ontario  kept  abreast  of  developments  in 
farm  machinery,     but  their  land  was  too  valuable  for  con- 


^^Census  of  Canada,  1881,  vol.  iii,  pp.  192-226. 

62Toronto  Weekly  Globe,  July  12,  1878.  Cf.  OACR,  vol.  i,  p.  361. 

^^For  the  new  farm  machinery,  see  pp.  309-13,  below. 
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centration  on  wheat.  The  result  was  that  when  the  high- 
quality  grain  of  the  West  poured  into  the  European  market, 
the  Ontario  farmers  turned  to  more  profitable  branches  of 
agriculture  than  wheat-growing — to  barley-growing,  stock- 
rearing,  dairying,  or  mixed  farming. 

Though  the  wheat-growing  industry  was  declining  in 
relative  importance,  it  had  long  since  left  its  imprint  on  the 
economic  structure  of  the  province.  Its  needs  had  contributed 
to  canal  and  railway  building.  Those  engaged  in  it  had 
operated  schooners  and  steamboats,  warehouses  and  elevators. 
Others,  like  the  bankers  and  retail  merchants,  in  fact  whole 
communities,  had  been  scarcely  less  dependent  on  it  for  a 
livelihood  than  had  the  farmers.  It  had  provided  an  export 
staple  which  enabled  the  province  to  obtain  a  return  flow  of 
merchandise  and  capital.  Finally,  it  had  called  into  existence 
a  type  of  economic  organization  which  could  be  extended,  and 
indeed  already  was  being  extended,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  wheat-growers  of  western  Canada. 


64Cf.  Innis  and  Lower  (eds.),  Select  Documents  in  Canadian  Economic 
History,  p.  730. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRYi 

THE  manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, was  carried  on  in  Upper  Canada  as  a  household 
industry  from  the  earliest  settlement.  If  the  farmer  had  a 
surplus  of  either,  he  sold  it  to  the  store-keeper  who  disposed 
of  it  to  his  other  customers,  or  exported  it  to  Montreal.  Both 
butter  and  cheese  were  being  sent  down  the  St.  Lawrence  as 
early  as  1801. 2  Though  Michael  Smith  mentioned  dairy 
farmers  in  Oxford  Township  before  the  War  of  1812,  as  was 
indicated  in  Chapter  ll,  dairying  on  a  commercial  basis  was 
found  on  very  few  farms  till  after  1850.  Actually,  a  dairy 
farm  in  certain  parts  of  the  province  was  so  rare  as  to  be  a 
curiosity.^ 

There  were  many  hindrances  to  the  expansion  of  commer- 
cial dairying.  In  the  case  of  butter,  there  was  little  local 
demand,  because  even  the  village  householders  kept  cows  and 
made  their  own,  and  the  universally  inferior  quality  of  that 
exported  through  Montreal  to  the  West  Indies  or  the  Maritimes 
or  (after  1843)  to  the  British  Isles,  kept  prices  low.^  In  the 
case  of  cheese,  the  local  demand  in  Upper  Canada  was  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  production,  but  it  was  almost 
invariably  satisfied  by  imports  from  the  United  States.  ^ 
Several  reasons  may  be  suggested.  Cheese  made  in  small 
quantities  was  inconstant  in  quality,  and  therefore  could 
not  command  as  high  a  price  as  the  product  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  or  of  the  Western  Reserve.  Again,  in  domestic  cheese- 
making,  especially  in  Upper  Canada,  the  entire  labour  had 


iCf.  Innis  (ed.),  Dairy  Industry  in  Canada. 

2R.  Cartwright  to  General  Hunter,  Oct.  24,  1801,  in  Cartwright, 
Life  and  Letters  of  the  Late  Honourable  Richard  Cartwright,  p.  82. 

3Jameson,  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles,  vol.  li,  p.  19. 

^Montreal  Canadian  Courant,  Oct.  27,  1832;  Journal  d* Agriculture, 
juin,  1849,  p.  179. 

-'Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper 
Canada  for  1855-6,  pp.  56,  262,  453.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as 
JTBAUC.  It  was  only  partially  true,  however,  that  "the  demand  for 
American  Cheese  in  Canada  causes  its  production  in  such  large  quantities 
in  Ohio"  {Census  of  Canada,  1851-2,  vol.  I,  p.  xxxvii). 
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to  be  performed  by  the  women  of  the  family;  hence  it  was 
said,  when  a  considerable  dairy  industry  had  actually  been 
established,  ''that  the  old  method  of  cheese-making  has  done 
more  to  injure  the  health  of  women  in  cheese-dairying  districts 
than  any  other  cause."  ^  But  probably  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  the  expansion  of  cheese-making  was  the  larger  profit  to 
be  made  in  wheat  on  a  comparatively  small  capital  investment 
and  with  much  less  labour  than  dairying  would  entail.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  midge  and  soil  exhaustion  rendered  the 
Upper  Canada  wheat  crop  precarious  that  many  farmers 
thought  seriously  of  embarking  on  specialized  dairying,  and 
even  then  cheese-making  developed  slowly  till  manufacturing 
in  factories  was  inaugurated  in  1864. 

However,  by  1850  certain  parts  of  Upper  Canada — Oxford 
County,  the  region  along  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  counties — produced  cheese  in  fairly  large  quantities. 
In  the  lower  Ottawa  Valley  and  along  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
cheese-making  was  carried  on  at  this  time  partly  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  and  probably  partly  on  account 
of  the  infiltration  of  Americans  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
processes,  as  the  New  York  cheese  industry  was  then  well 
established  in  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  counties,  just  across 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.'''  In  Oxford  County  the  influence  of 
such  farmers  as  Hiram  Ranney  and  James  Harris  was  im- 
portant. The  production  of  cheese  in  these  districts  increased 
rather  slowly  during  the  eighteen-fifties.  Thus,  in  1850, 
Upper  Canada  manufactured  2,292,600  pounds,  with  Oxford 
County  contributing  315,650,  Leeds  120,720,  Hastings  102,825, 
and  Glengarry  97,586;  ten  years  later,  Upper  Canada  had 
2,687,172,  Oxford  County  457,348,  York  218,465,  Glengarry 
122,627,  Ontario  110,853,  and  Northumberland  108,273. «  The 
slow  expansion  of  production  was  in  part  owing  to  effective 
competition,  for  large  quantities  of  cheese  continued  to  be 
imported  from  the  United  States,^  and  in  part  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  high  wheat  prices  of  the  middle  eighteen-fifties 

^Canada  Farmer,  April  15,  1864,  p.  102. 

^Bidwell  and  Falconer,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Northern 
United  States,  p.  422. 

^Census  of  Canada,  1851-2,  vol.  ii,  p.  65;  ihid.,  1861,  vol.  ll,  p.  95. 

^Canadian  Merchants*  Magazine,  June,  1857,  p.  196;  Canadian 
Agriculturist,  Aug.  1,  1860,  p.  377. 
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discouraged  cheese  dairying.  Moreover,  a  factor  in  farm 
economy  tended  to  restrict  cheese  production,  even  as  a 
sideline.  There  was  little  difference  in  the  prices  of  butter 
and  cheese  during  the  eighteen-fifties,  and  little  more  labour 
was  required  in  the  manufacturing  of  cheese,  but  the  raising 
of  pigs  created  a  demand  for  buttermilk  rather  than  whey, 
and  so  farmers  ordinarily  favoured  butter-making  rather  than 
cheese-making.  10 

A  few  of  the  early  commercial  cheese-makers  deserve 
mention.  Bradish  Billings  of  Bytown  as  early  as  1841  sold 
2,000  pounds  of  cheese  a  year ;  at  the  end  of  a  decade,  he  was 
manufacturing  annually  15,000  pounds  from  the  milk  of 
fifty-six  cows.  11  Before  1850  there  were  a  few  dairymen  in 
Glengarry  operating  on  much  the  same  scale,  i  ^  However,  the 
largest  producer  in  Upper  Canada  before  1850,  and  the  best 
known,  was  Hiram  Ranney.  He  left  Vermont  for  the  Eastern 
Townships  in  1831,  spent  four  years  there,  and  then  established 
himself  on  a  farm  a  few  miles  from  Ingersoll.  Here  he  began 
in  1841  to  make  cheese  from  the  milk  of  five  cows,  and  peddled 
his  product  in  Ingersoll,  Brantford,  London,  and  Hamilton. 
Sometimes  he  was  nearly  a  week  in  disposing  of  his  load,  a 
fact  which  explains  the  reluctance  of  most  of  his  neighbours 
to  enter  the  business.  In  1853  and  later  years  his  average 
production  was  from  15  to  18  tons  from  the  milk  of  a  hundred 
cows.  Some  of  it  was  Stilton  cheese,  and  some  Pineapple 
cheese,  but  the  most  was  "common,"  that  is,  of  the  Cheddar 
type.  By  1863  he  was  able  to  sell  all  that  he  made  to  the 
store-keepers  of  Guelph — evidence  that  a  home  market  was 
developing.  When  he  died,  honoured  as  "the  dairy  patriarch 
of  South  Oxford,"  Ranney  left  an  estate  valued  at  $70,000,  and 
he  had  started  with  almost  nothing,  i^ 

According  to  the  census  of  1851,  there  was  little  regional 
specialization  in  butter-making  in  Upper  Canada,  though  per 


^OJTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  491. 

iiBytown  Gazette,  Nov.  25,  1841;  JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  461. 
i^Innis,  Dairy  Industry  in  Canada,  p.  44. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Sept.,  1854,  p.  284;  Canada  Farmer,  Feb. 
1,  1864,  pp.  22-3;  Farmer's  Advocate,  Jan.,  1874,  p.  8.  Ranney  gave  a 
description  in  detail  of  his  methods  in  Transactions  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Upper  Canada  for 
1858-9,  pp.  214-15. 
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capita  production  was  heaviest  around  Toronto,  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  counties,  and  along  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  Of  the 
16,064,532  pounds  reported  for  1850,  York  County  had 
812,477,  Leeds  758,606,  Lanark  674,927,  Northumberland 
626,689,  Hastings  588,500,  Middlesex  557,970,  Prince  Edward 
556,010,  Stormont  534,305,  and  Grenville  518,624.14  At  this 
time  butter-making  was  increasing  in  importance  rapidly, 
owing  primarily  to  the  opening  of  the  American  market.  It 
was  estimated  that  in  the  three  years  from  1849  to  1851  butter 
production  increased  372  per  cent.i^  Early  in  1853  a  Peel 
County  correspondent  declared  that  "at  the  profits  of  the  past 
year,  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of 
farming."  16  Within  a  few  years  most  of  the  butter  of  the 
Brockville  district  was  finding  its  way  to  New  England,  the 
farmers  selling  it  at  their  own  doors  for  cash.i'^  Moreover, 
the  prosperity  of  the  railway  boom  era  in  Canada  West  made 
butter  a  lucrative  article  to  produce  for  local  consumption,  i^ 
Butter-making  did  not  become  a  distinct  industry,  however,  as 
it  was  still  carried  on  either  as  a  sideline  to  wheat-growing 
or  as  part  of  a  scheme  of  mixed  farming. 

The  high  prices  for  cheese  which  prevailed  during  the 
American  Civil  War  tempted  many  farmers  in  Upper  Canada 
into  dairying.  The  province  was  a  well-watered  region,  with 
plenty  of  rich  grass.  There  was  a  large  domestic  market 
already  in  existence,  as  was  shown  by  the  importations  of  Ohio 
and  New  York  cheese,  and  a  potential  one  in  the  British  Isles 
which  American  cheese  men  were  already  entering.  There 
was  need  of  finding  a  substitute  for  wheat,  which  of  late  years 
had  been  an  uncertain  crop  in  central  and  western  Upper 
Canada,  and  often  poor  in  yield.  All  that  was  necessary  for 
the  development  of  cheese-making  on  a  large  scale  was  the 
introduction  of  the  factory  system,  i^ 

The  manufacturing  of  cheese  in  factories  was  begun  in 

i^CertsMS  of  Canada,  1851-2,  vol.  il,  p.  65. 
^^Ibid.,  vol.  I,  p.  XXXIV. 
^QJTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  361. 

^''Canadian  Agriculturist,  Dec,  1852,  p.  363;  ibid.,  Feb.  1,  1861, 
p.  89.  For  the  activities  of  an  American  butter  speculator  at  Cobourg 
in  1854,  see  Weld,  Vacation  Tour,  pp.  93  ff. 

^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  361;  JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  77. 

^^Canada  Farmer,  March  1,  1864,  p.  53. 
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1851  in  Herkimer  County,  N.Y.  During  the  early  eighteen- 
sixties  it  was  frequently  suggested  that  the  system  should 
be  adopted  in  Upper  Canada,  just  as  it  was  suggested  that 
it  should  be  in  states  such  as  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  The  first 
Upper  Canadian  dairyman  to  look  into  the  possibilities  of  the 
proposal  was  Hiram  Ranney,  who  about  1862  or  1863  visited 
some  of  the  factories  in  Herkimer  County.  He  came  away 
convinced  that  his  own  dairy  methods  were  just  as  efficient. 
Some  of  his  fellow  farmers  in  Oxford  County  were  soon  sat- 
isfied that  the  American  system  really  was  a  superior  one.^o 
Early  in  1864  one  of  them,  Andes  Smith  of  Norwich,  who  had 
a  hundred  milking  cows  of  his  own,  put  into  operation  the 
first  cheese  factory  in  British  North  America,  with  an 
American  from  Herkimer  County  in  charge.  A  few  miles 
away  Harvey  Farrington,  a  cheese  maker  from  Herkimer 
County,  shortly  afterwards  began  production.^'!  The  following 
year  there  were  four  factories  in  operation  in  Oxford  County 
(which  enthusiastic  editors  labelled  "the  Herkimer  of 
Canada")  and  another  at  Athens,  a  few  miles  from  Brock- 
ville.2  2  In  1866,  when  the  ending  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
cut  off  the  American  supply  of  cheese  entering  Canada  by 
restoring  the  old  Canadian  tariff,  the  high  prices  paid  for 
cheese  (about  12 cents)  created  a  veritable  mania  for  factory 
cheese-making.  From  Oxford  County  came  the  report:  "To 
use  a  recent  coinage,  farmers  have  *cheese-on-the-brain,' 
which  is  fast  approaching  a  mania  equal  [to]  that  produced 


2o/6id.,  Feb.  1,  1864,  p.  23. 

2i/6id.,  Nov.  1,  1864,  p.  310;  ibid.,  Aug.  1,  1865,  pp.  230-1.  Though 
the  Canada  Farmer  is  quite  definite  in  its  references  to  the  Smith 
factory  as  being  the  pioneer  one,  John  A.  Ruddick  claims  that  the 
Farrington  factory  was  first,  principally  on  the  ground  that  Farrington 
began  to  erect  a  building  for  it  in  the  autumn  of  1863  (Innis,  Dairy 
Industry  in  Canada,  p.  47).  Smith  used  a  building  theretofore  devoted 
to  dairy-cheese  making.  But  the  point  is  academic.  Little  else  is  heard 
of  Smith,  while  Farrington  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  cheese- 
factory  movement.  "Mr.  Ferrington  [sic],  we  believe,  gave  Canadians  more 
information  about  manufacturing  cheese  on  the  factory  system  than  any 
other  individual  in  Canada.  .  .  .  All  western  [Ontario]  dairymen  who 
have  attended  the  conventions  have  known  the  great  benefits  derived 
from  his  information.  ...  He  never  allowed  nationality,  party,  sect, 
greed  and  gain  to  influence  him"  (Farmer's  Advocate,  April,  1883,  p. 
102). 

^'^Canada  Farmer,  Aug.  1,  1865,  pp.  230-1;  Montreal  Witness,  July 
29,  1865. 
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in  other  localities  by  *oil-on-the-brain.'    It  is  extending  so 
rapidly  into  every  township,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  concession 
where  preparations  are  not  being  made  for  cheese  making." 
A  correspondent  of  a  western  Upper  Canada  newspaper  told 
how  this  mania  developed  in  Lobo  Township,  outside  London : 

Last  spring  our  enterprizing  citizen,  J.  W.  Scott,  proposed  to  start 
a  cheese  factory,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  people 
and  ascertain  what  amount  of  support  he  could  get,  he  put  up  notices 
and  called  a  meeting  in  his  school-house,  which  a  few  of  his  neighbors 
attended,  more  from  curiosity  than  from  anything  else.  After  Mr.  Scott 
had  presented  the  matter  to  this  meeting  in  its  most  favorable 
aspect,  he  went  round  to  see  what  support  he  could  get,  and  nineteen 
gallons  of  milk  per  day  was  all  he  could  get  promised  him,  which  would 
be  the  amount  obtained  from  about  six  cows.  However,  to  his  praise 
be  it  spoken,  nothing  daunted,  Mr.  Scott  concluded  to  go  on  with  his 
factory  at  least  for  one  year,  by  way  of  experiment,  and,  when  he 
started  his  factory  on  the  first  of  May  last,  it  was  with  the  milk  of 
thirty  cows,  principally  his  own.  The  cheese  factory  business  with  us 
at  that  time  was  so  little  understood  that  Mr.  Scott  became  the  butt 
of  ridicule  for  engaging  in  such  an  enterprise.  The  boys  gave  him  the 
nickname  of  Cheese  Factory:  and  some  of  his  neighbors  declared  that 
rather  than  give  their  milk  to  Scott  to  make  money  out  of  them,  they 
would  feed  it  to  their  hogs.  But  the  scheme  worked  well,  and  before 
two  months  had  passed,  those  very  individuals  who  ridiculed  the  enter- 
prise at  its  outset,  went  off  and  purchased  more  cows,  and  were  found 
among  Mr.  Scott's  best  supporters;  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  had  the 
milk  of  one  hundred  cows  to  manufacture  from.  This  was  not  the  only 
way  in  which  the  change  of  opinion  showed  itself.  The  report  spread 
like  wildfire,  "Scott  and  those  fellows  who  are  furnishing  milk  for  his 
factory  are  making  money  hand  over  fist,"  and  in  less  than  two  months, 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  all  over  the  township,  were  talking  about  starting 
cheese  factories.  2  4 

The  writer  adds  that  this  one  township  as  a  result  would 
have  five  factories  in  operation  in  1867.  Early  in  1867  it  was 
remarked  that  "cheese  factories  are  now  springing  up  in 
nearly  every  section  of  the  country  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  track  of  all  the  new  institutions."  jn  East  Zorra 
Township,  adjacent  to  Woodstock,  there  were  in  1867  "ten  or 


^^Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada  for 
186 A-8,  p.  511.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  TBAUC. 

24London  Advertiser,  quoted  in  Canada  Farmer,  Jan.  15,  1867,  p.  29. 
^^Canada  Farmer,  May  15,  1867,  p.  150. 
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twelve  factories  almost  in  sight  of  each  other  and  preparations 
for  further  extension  next  season." ^  6  gy  midsummer  of  the 
same  year,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  235  in 
Ontario.  2  7  This  estimate  is  rather  misleading,  for  many  of 
the  new  ''factories"  were,  for  several  years,  really  only  enlarge- 
ments of  the  old  dairies.  However,  many  of  them,  including 
Ranney's,  operated  on  the  factory  principle,  more  or  less.^s 
Thus,  the  author  of  the  account  of  the  movement  in  East  Zorra 
goes  on  to  say :  "I  said  factories,  but  I  should  explain  that  some 
only  make  up  the  milk  of  their  own  dairies,  others  take  milk 
from  their  near  neighbours,  and  others  gather  from  a  long 
distance."2u 

Contrary  to  expectations,  prices  of  cheese  were  not  high  in 
1867 ;  much  of  the  product  was  poor ;  factories  were  too  close 
together,  and  thus  too  small  for  profitable  work;  and,  as  was 
therefore  inevitable,  some  of  the  new  factories  lost  so  much 
that  they  were  unable  to  operate  in  1868.  Nevertheless, 
though  many  factories  failed  from  mismanagement  or  over- 
competition,  the  number  rapidly  increased.  According  to  the 
census  of  1870-1,  there  were  323  cheese  factories  in  Ontario, 
150  of  which  were  in  the  three  counties  of  Middlesex,  Elgin, 
and  Oxford,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  rest  being  con- 
centrated in  the  Belleville  and  Brockville  districts.  In  1880, 
there  were  550  factories  in  the  province,  By  this  time  many 
of  the  smaller  factories  were  being  absorbed  in  large  combina- 
tions under  one  manager.  Outstanding  among  these  combina- 
tions was  the  "Allengrove"  association  of  D.  M.  McPherson  of 
Lancaster,  which  was  formed  in  1871.  In  1879  it  was  operat- 
ing thirteen  factories  in  Glengarry  County  and  in  Huntingdon 
County  (Quebec),  and  later  it  had  a  much  greater  number 
under  its  control  in  the  same  region. 

^mid.,  Sept.  2,  1867,  p.  266. 
^Ubid.,  Aug.  15,  1867,  p.  246. 

28/62U,  Sept.  16,  1866,  p.  275;  ibid.,  Sept.  16,  1867,  p.  277;  TBAUC 
1864-8,  p.  511. 

^^Canada  Farmer,  Sept.  2,  1867,  p.  266. 
mbid.,  Feb.  15,  1869,  pp.  57,  61. 

^^Census  of  Canada,  1871,  vol.  iii,  pp.  368-70;  ibid.,  1881,  vol.  ill, 
pp.  404-6. 

^-R('po7't  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission,  vol.  I,  p.  405. 
Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  OACR. 
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In  the  first  factories,  two  methods  of  organization  were 
followed.  In  one,  the  proprietary,  the  owner  of  the  factory 
bought  the  milk  from  the  farmers,  sending  his  own  waggons 
around  the  countryside  to  collect  it.  Many  patrons  preferred 
this  arrangement,  as  all  the  risks  of  making  and  marketing 
the  cheese  fell  on  the  owner.  In  the  other  system,  which  was 
called  the  "American,"  a  number  of  farmers  united  in  a 
syndicate,  chose  a  board  of  directors,  and  appointed  one  of 
their  number  to  act  as  manager.  The  manager  provided  a 
building  and  the  necessary  equipment,  hired  a  competent 
cheese-maker,  and  received  usually  2  cents  a  pound  on  all  the 
cheese  produced.  The  rest  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  cheese  was  then  divided  among  the  patrons  in  proportion 
to  the  quantities  of  milk  they  supplied.  In  this  system  the 
farmers  ordinarily  delivered  their  own  milk.  One  such  factory, 
the  "Front  of  Sydney,"  the  first  in  the  Belleville  district, 
during  its  first  season  (1866)  of  165  days  received  581,371 
pounds  of  milk  from  220  cows.  The  expense  of  drawing  the 
milk,  manufacturing  the  cheese,  providing  boxes,  and  paying 
freight  was  $1,555.  As  the  amount  of  cheese  sold  was  59,498 
pounds,  worth  $7,706,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  nineteen  share- 
holders was  $6,151.  This  meant  that  each  cow  netted  an 
average  of  $28.00.3  3 

The  overseas  cheese  export  trade  depended  on  the  making 
of  a  better  product  through  the  extension  of  the  factory 
system,  and  on  adaptation  to  the  demands  of  the  British 
market.  Even  during  the  days  when  cheese  was  made  in  the 
dairy,  small  amounts  had  been  exported  to  Great  Britain.  3  4 
When  the  factory  system  began  to  spread,  it  was  therefore 
thought  that  Upper  Canadian  cheese  would  capture  a  large 
share  of  the  British  market,  for  the  kind  made  was  an  imita- 
tion of  Cheddar,  an  English  variety  in  popular  demand.  This 
it  failed  to  do  at  first.  One  reason  lay  in  the  inferiority  of 
the  cheese  to  its  American  competitor.  Many  people  rushed 
into  the  new  industry  at  the  urging  of  farmers  who  thought 
that  the  more  competition  there  was,  the  higher  the  prices 
of  milk  would  be.    Most  of  them  had  not  the  least  idea  of 


^^Canada  Farmer,  July  15,  1865,  p.  213;  ibid.,  Feb.  15,  1867,  p.  54. 
Smith's  was  proprietary,  Farrington's  "American." 
^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  July,  1852,  p.  217. 
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proper  sanitary  methods.  They  kept  pigs  in  a  sty  beside 
their  factory  to  feed  on  the  whey,  with  the  result  that  the 
neighbourhood  was  pervaded  by  a  sickening  stench;  they 
made  no  effort  to  keep  flies  away  from  the  curd;  and  they 
did  not  bother  to  scour  their  vats  and  other  equipment.  The 
consequence  was  that  when  the  president  of  the  American 
Dairymen^s  Association  visited  some  of  the  Ontario  factories  in 
1867,  he  had  to  report,  "I  tried  many  cheeses  in  various  fac- 
tories, and  found  many  of  good  quality ;  candor  compels  me  to 
add  that  I  also  found  many  that  were  execrable.'* 

Faced  by  the  possible  loss  of  their  scarcely  gained  export 
market,  the  cheese-makers  of  Ontario  tried  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  product.  They  were  soon  able  to  do  so,  partly 
on  account  of  the  adoption  of  various  improved  devices  being 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  but  mainly  on  account  of 
the  educational  work  carried  on  by  their  own  voluntary 
organizations.  In  the  summer  of  1867,  about  two  hundred 
dairymen  met  at  Ingersoll  and  formed  a  Canadian  Dairymen's 
Association,  for  the  double  purpose  of  making  it  possible  to 
benefit  from  one  anothers'  practical  experience  through 
annual  discussions,  and  to  develop  a  profitable  method  of 
marketing  their  cheese  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1872  a 
new  organization  appeared  in  the  Belleville  district,  called 
the  Ontario  Dairymen's  Association.  The  two  societies  were 
united  between  1873  and  1877  under  the  name  of  the  Dairy- 
men's Association  of  Ontario.  In  1877,  on  the  termination 
of  the  amalgamation,  there  appeared  the  Dairymen's  Associ- 
ation of  Western  Ontario  and  the  Dairymen's  Association  of 
Eastern  Ontario.  The  annual  meetings  of  all  these  organiza- 
tions were  largely  devoted  to  addresses  by  visiting  dairymen 
from  the  United  States,  or  to  discussions  among  the  members 
about  improvements  in  factory  methods. 

Their  influence  was  shown  in  a  steady  raising  of  standards 
for  Ontario  cheese.  Not  every  cheese-maker  could  keep 
abreast  of  the  improvements,  so  the  poorer  ones  were  forced 
out  of  business,  and  this  too  contributed  to  a  higher  average 
quality  in  the  product.    By  1880  so  many  changes  had  been 


^^Canada  Farmer,  Jan.  1,  1868,  p.  6. 

Aug.  15,  1867,  pp.  246,  249 ;  Innis,  Dairy  Industry  in  Canada, 
pp.  78-80;  Report  on  Agriculture  and  Arts  for  1872,  p.  xiv. 
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introduced  that  it  could  be  asserted  with  truth  that  "the 
dairying  system  has  .  .  .  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
of  late  years.  The  cheese  made  at  our  factory  in  1866,  and 
which  then  commanded  the  highest  price,  would  now  be 
regarded  as  a  fifth  or  sixth  rate  article,  if  saleable  at  all."^'^ 

A  second  early  difficulty  in  the  shipment  of  factory  cheese 
overseas  was  marketing.  In  the  beginning,  the  cheese  was 
bought  by  a  country  merchant  or  small  cheese  dealer,  who 
sold  it  to  a  commission  dealer  in  Montreal,  who  had  it  shipped 
to  Great  Britain,  and  buyer,  commission  dealer,  and  shipper 
had  to  have  their  profits.  In  England  the  cheese  passed 
through  the  hands  of  an  importer,  of  a  broker  who  acted  as 
intermediary  between  the  importer  and  the  middleman,  of  a 
middleman  or  wholesaler,  and  of  a  retail  grocer.  This  British 
system  was  so  well  integrated  that  the  Ontario  producers 
found  that  the  appointing  of  an  agent  of  their  own  to  dispose 
of  their  cheese  would  fail  to  avail  them  anything,  and  would 
certainly  antagonize  these  vested  interests.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  expansion  of  production  made  it  profitable  for 
Ontario  speculators  to  make  a  profession  of  buying  cheese 
from  the  makers  and  shipping  it  direct  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  shortly  replaced  the  small-scale  cheese  buyers  of  1864 
and  1865.  One  of  them,  Edwin  Caswell  of  Ingersoll,  bought 
practically  the  whole  output  of  Oxford  County  in  1866.  Three 
years  later,  he  and  another  dealer  paid  out  $319,000  for  cheese 
for  export.  3  9  The  cheese  boards  established  at  Ingersoll,  Strat- 
ford, and  Belleville  in  1873  further  facilitated  orderly  market- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  producers,  The  putting  into  operation 
of  a  weekly  refrigerated  cheese-and-butter  train  between 
Stratford  and  the  Montreal  docks,  beginning  in  1877,  gave 
assurance  that  the  cheese  would  reach  Liverpool  in  good 
condition.  ^1 

With  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Ontario  cheese 
through  the  elimination  of  the  less  efficient  producers  and  the 


37Evidence  of  K.  Graham,  Belleville,  in  OACR,  vol.  iv,  App.  G,  p.  127. 
^^Canada  Farmer,  March  15,  1866,  p.  86;  ibid.,  Sept.  2,  1867,  p.  263. 
39/6irf.,  Sept.  15,  1866,  p.  275;  Ontario  Farmer,  Feb.,  1870,  p.  36. 
40Toronto  Globe,  Feb.  8,  1873. 

4iPatterson,  Statements  relating  to  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  .  .  . 
for  1877,  p.  120. 
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gaining  in  experience  of  the  rest,  the  export  trade  expanded. 
By  1870  Ontario  cheese  was  coming  into  favour  in  the  British 
Isles.  In  1869,  2,594,544  pounds,  worth  $350,000,  were  shipped 
overseas  from  Woodstock  and  Ingersoll;  in  1873,  3,935,111 
pounds,  worth  $442,760,  from  Belleville,  an  amount  estimated 
at  only  one-fifth  of  the  provincial  output;  and  in  1879-80 
(fiscal  year),  something  less  than  40,368,678  pounds  from 
Ontario.  4  2  Of  course  the  export  trade  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story,  for  with  the  improvement  in  quality,  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  factory  cheese  greatly  increased. 

During  the  years  that  factory  cheese-making  was  expand- 
ing, important  changes  took  place  in  the  butter  trade  and  in 
butter-making.  During  the  late  eighteen-forties  and  the 
eighteen-fifties,  the  overseas  trade  from  the  Province  of 
Canada  had  steadily  increased.  The  establishment  of  a 
Canadian  steamship  line  to  Great  Britain  in  1858  was  an 
important  factor  in  this  development.  In  1863-6  the  butter 
sent  to  Great  Britain  was  valued  at  about  $2,918,000,  or 
approximately  two  and  a  half  times  the  value  of  that  sent  to  the 
United  States.  There  were  large  shipments  later.  Thus,  a 
single  retail  firm  at  Perth  in  1871  gathered  2,800  boxes, 
worth  $50,000,  for  export,  and  two  firms  at  Renfrew  in  1880 
shipped  twenty  carloads  direct  to  Liverpool.  Nevertheless, 
ordinary  Ontario  butter  continued  to  be  so  inferior  in 
quality  that  each  year  dealers  found  it  less  able  to  compete 
with  European  or  even  American  butter.  During  the  late 
eighteen-seventies,  when  common  Ontario  and  Quebec  butter 
sold  in  England  at  an  average  price  of  Id.  a  pound,  American 
butter  brought  an  average  of  12d.,  French  butter  an  average 
of  141/2^^.,  and  Irish  butter  an  average  of  15d.  The  competition 
of  these  butters,  and  of  those  of  Denmark,  Holland,  and 
Sweden,  was  not,  however,  the  only  deterrent  to  the 
overseas  trade.  By  1880  Australian  butter,  shipped 
in  hermetically  sealed  cans,  and  Dutch  oleomargarine  (which 
was  only  half  as  expensive  as  butter,  and  was  preferred  by 


^^Ontario  Farmer,  Feb.,  1870,  p.  36;  Canada  Farmer,  Feb.  16,  1874, 
p.  74;  OACR,  vol.  i,  p.  404.  The  last  figure  includes  a  small  amount 
from  the  Quebec  factories. 

"^^Canada  Farmer,  June  15,  1867,  p.  182. 

^^Small,  Resources  of  the  Ottawa  District,  p.  34;  Smallfield,  Lands 
and  Resources  of  Renfrew  County,  p.  11. 
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many  British  consumers)  were  likewise  threatening.  The 
result  was  that  the  value  of  butter  exported  from  Ontario  to 
Great  Britain,  which  had  exceeded  that  of  cheese  till  1873, 
declined  rapidly  thereafter.  The  quantity  of  butter  exported 
from  Canada — meaning  mostly  Ontario — was  897,000  pounds 
less  in  1879  than  it  had  been  in  1871.  This  retrogression  con- 
tinued after  1880.^5 

One  reason  for  the  low  price  overseas  of  Ontario  butter 
was  its  slovenly  method  of  manufacture.  The  farmers  in  the 
western  part  of  the  province  became  so  engrossed  in  wheat- 
growing,  and  later  in  stock-raising  and  cheese-making,  that 
they  did  not  bother  to  make  it  properly.       However,  much 


'^^Canada  Farmer,  Feb.  16,  1868,  p.  61;  Farmer's  Advocate,  April, 
1881,  p.  100;  Ruddick,  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Dairy- 
ing Industry,  p.  44;  Montreal  Star,  quoted  in  Illustrated  Journal  of 
Agriculture,  Dec,  1880,  p.  125;  ihid.,  March,  1884,  p.  36. 

46The  following  description  (seemingly  original)  of  a  Wardsville 
humourist  is  essentially  accurate:  "I  wad  jist  gie  u  a  bit  inklin  o  tha 
way  tha  mak  buter  in  our  parts,  an  then  you  can  gess  abot  the  greese. 
In  the  fust  place,  tha  don't  stabel  their  kows,  but  feed  em  all  winter 
on  straw,  an  u  ma  expekt  in  the  spring  like  this,  tha  com  out  sae  pur, 
that  unless  the  sun  is  sinin  vera  brite,  it  will  tak  too  of  em  to  cast 
a  shadoo.  Tha  are  also  covered  with  so  long  an  shaggy  hares,  that 
when  u  are  mylkin  the  pale  is  half  full  of  hares.  Aftr  mylkin  a 
boy  an  a  dorg  is  sent  wi  em  to  the  sumrfoler  to  pastr  till  evnin  when 
the  boy  and  the  dorg  is  cent  aftr  em  agin,  an  u  ma  xpekt  tha  com 
horn  kanterin.  Tha  ar  nou  so  restles  tha  will  not  stand  to  be  mylkd, 
for  which  tha  git  a  gude  hamrin.  Tha  are  now  klosd  in  the  yard  till 
mornin.  Mean  whyle,  the  mylk  is  removed  to  the  darey,  where  it  is  filtrd 
thro  a  kalndr  straanr,  to  tak  out  som  of  the  hares.  The  dary  is 
sometims  a  gude  one,  but  in  ten  kases  out  of  one  it  is  a  pur  konstructd 
bildin,  with  shelf  abov  shelf,  an  plenty  of  holes  for  vntlaton — the 
upr  story  bein  genraly  ocypd  by  the  poltry.  Imeditly  B.  hind  is  the 
syne  stye,  in  ordr  to  be  konvenent  for  the  sour  milk;  or  it  may  be  a  log 
bildin,  chinkd  an  plastrd,  with  a  hole  5  feet  deep  inside.  On  the 
groun  floor,  the  mylk  dishes  is  plasd:  as  there  is  no  vntilaton  here, 
the  mylk  molds  B-4  it  sours.  After  remainin  in  this  state  a  konsidrabel 
tim,  the  kream  is  skimd  in-2  a  pork  barrl,  or  othr  vesel  big  enuf  to  hold 
it  till  a  rany  dae  coms,  when  all  the  men  is  in.  This  tim  havin  arivd, 
the  kream  is  put  in-2  a  churn,  an  workd  for  abot  an  our,  withot  synes 
of  buter.  Hot  water  is  now  added  in  konsidrabel  quantityes,  when  the 
buter  is  on  hand  rite  awa.  It  is  now  removd  in-2  a  tub  or  other  vesel  for 
the  purpos,  in  ordr  to  get  some  of  the  butermylk  out,  after  which  it  is 
saltd  an  mad  in-2  roles  for  markt.  A  boy  is  now  cent  aftr  the  old 
mare,  to  tak  it  2  the  store,  and  bein  redy  1  or  2  rols  is  put  in  eithr 
end  of  a  grain  bag,  an  put  on  the  boss,  an  the  boy  dispatchd  with  the 
instruktions  to  get  hiest  markt  price,  as  it  is  new"  {Canada  Farmer y 
May  15,  1868,  p.  150.  Cf.  OACR,  vol.  i,  p.  417). 
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of  its  bad  reputation  resulted  from  the  way  it  was  handled. 
The  store-keepers  paid  the  same  price  regardless  of  quality, 
and  sold  it  without  grading,  for  the  buyers  were  more  con- 
cerned about  a  low  price  tha,n  about  palatability.  The 
merchants  packed  it  just  as  they  received  it,  in  layers  of 
every  degree  of  freshness  and  of  colour,  and  in  rough  kegs 
or  dirty  crocks.  No  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  British  market 
it  was  quoted  among  the  lowest  grades;  and  that  it  was  said 
that  half  of  it  was  too  bad  even  for  cooking,  and  was 
therefore  sold  only  for  axle  grease  or  for  smearing  sheep. 

Though  Ontario  butter  in  general  had  a  poor  reputation. 
Eastern  Ontario  butter  had  a  deservedly  high  one.  This  made 
it  possible  to  sell  it  in  New  York  when  ordinary  Ontario  butter 
was  excluded  by  the  4  cents  a  pound  duty.  At  the  end  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  butter  from  Dundas  County  brought 
50  cents  a  pound  in  Boston  and  New  York  under  the  labels 
of  "Orange  County  [N.Y.]"  or  "Vermont"  butter.^s  A  few 
years  later  it  was  remarked  that  "it  is  well  known  to  the 
trade  that  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  bordering  on  the  State 
of  Vermont,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Brockville,  there  is  produced 
rich,  sweet,  marketable  butter — butter  that  is  very  seldom 
handled  by  Canadian  buyers  at  all — that  made  in  the  Eastern 
Townships  being  generally  contracted  for  by  Americans  before 
a  pound  of  it  is  gathered,  shipped  to  Boston,  rebranded  and 
sold  for  the  highest  price  under  the  name  of  'Vermont  Dairy,' 
while  that  from  Brockville  is  also  taken  by  Americans  and 
finds  its  way  to  market  to  be  sold  as  St.  Lawrence  County 
fN.Y.]  butter  at  an  excellent  per  centage  of  profit." ^  9  Xoo,  by 
1865  the  butter  of  this  "Brockville  district,"  which  included 
the  country  as  far  north  as  Smiths  Falls  and  Perth,  was 
favourably  known  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  it  continued  to 
be  till  after  1880.  During  the  eighteen-seventies  that  of  the 
"Morrisburg  district,"  which  included  territory  as  far  north  as 
Winchester,  became  equally  famous.    This  butter  was  so 


^^Canada  Farmer,  June  1,  1867,  p.  167;  ibid.,  Feb.  15,  1868,  p. 
61;  OACR,  vol.  i,  p.  416. 

*»TBAUC  186^-8,  p.  489. 

*Wanada  Farmer,  July  15,  1872,  p.  260. 
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uniformly  graded  that  it  could  be  sold  by  cable  at  any  time 
in  the  British  Isles. 

Little  butter  was  made  in  factories  in  Ontario  before  1880. 
In  the  autumn  of  1867  a  factory  was  built  near  Port  Hope  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  butter  as  well  as  cheese,  that 
is,  butter  from  the  cream  and  cheese  from  the  skim  milk,  as 
was  a  fairly  common  practice  in  the  adjacent  states.  Two 
years  later  another,  erected  in  Port  Hope,  was  said  to  be  doing 
a  good  business.  ^1  After  this,  nothing  is  to  be  learned  of 
them,  probably  because  they  were  in  practice  simply  cheese 
factories.  The  first  successful  creamery  in  the  modern  sense 
was  opened  in  1876  by  two  enterprising  store-keepers  at 
Teeswater,  who  had  read  about  butter  factories  in  the  United 
States,  had  gone  to  see  how  they  were  operated,  and  then  had 
hired  a  man  who  had  worked  in  one  to  open  a  factory  for 
them  in  their  village.  In  1876  they  churned  the  cream  of 
120  cows,  in  1879  of  700.  They  sold  their  butter  in  Glasgow 
for  about  50  per  cent  more  than  the  prevailing  price  for 
Ontario  dairy  butter.  In  1876  and  1877  they  made  only 
butter,  but  in  1878  they  also  manufactured  skim  cheese.  ^  2 
Their  success  led  to  the  establishment  of  four  other  factories 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  and  others  elsewhere,  so  that 
there  were  twenty-three  in  Ontario  in  1881.  Compared  with 
the  rate  of  expansion  of  factory  cheese-making  in  the  middle 
eighteen-sixties,  this  was  a  slow  development.  Why  was 
there  so  much  difference?  For  one  thing,  these  first  butter 
factories  followed  a  plan  of  obtaining  cream  which  was 
extremely  costly,  that  is,  they  gathered  the  milk  from  the 
farmers,  thus  hauling  six  times  as  much  liquid  over  the 
country  roads  as  they  would  have  done  if  the  cream  had  been 
skimmed.  Then  they  had  only  primitive  methods  of  recovering 
the  butter  fat,  for  there  were  no  cream  separators  in  Ontario 


'^^Ibid.,  Feb.  1,  1866,  p.  41;  ibid.,  June  1,  1867,  p.  168;  OACR,  vol.  I, 
p.  417;  ibid.,  vol.  IV,  App.  J,  p.  24;  Illustrated  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
Feb.,  1880,  p.  147. 

^^Ontario  Farmer,  July,  1870,  p.  210. 

^^Farmer's  Advocate,  April,  1879,  p.  81;  OACR,  vol.  I,  p.  422.  One 
of  these  men,  Moses  Moyer,  within  a  few  years  came  to  hold  much  the 
same  position  in  the  Ontario  creamery  industry  as  Farrington  had  held  in 
the  cheese-factory  industry  (Farmer's  Advocate,  Oct.,  1885,  p.  297). 

^^Census  of  Canada,  1881,  vol.  lii,  p.  483;  OACR,  vol.  i,  p.  422. 
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till  1884,  when  one  of  the  De  Laval  factory  variety  was 
installed  in  a  creamery  in  Ameliasburgh  Township  (Prince 
Edward  County).  Finally,  they  were  handicapped  through 
the  fact  that  the  best  dairy  districts  had  already  turned  to 
the  manufacturing  of  cheese. 

Raw-milk  dairying  in  the  vicinity  of  urban  centres  was 
an  industry  which  was  just  beginning  to  be  important  in  1880. 
It  was  still  on  a  small-scale,  unorganized  basis,  and  was 
characterized  by  complete  disregard  for  the  most  elementary 
sanitary  principles. 

The  growth  of  the  dairy  industry  after  the  introduction 
of  the  factory  manufacture  of  cheese  had  some  disadvantages. 
Dairying  required  a  good  deal  more  labour  throughout  the 
year  than  did  the  seasonal  business  of  wheat-growing.  It  was 
criticized  for  its  tendency  to  retard  the  introduction  of  pure- 
bred cattle  in  the  districts  where  it  prevailed.  Of  course,  this 
was  a  natural  result  of  the  farmers'  interest  in  the  milking 
rather  than  the  beef -producing  qualities  of  their  stock.  Again 
the  pursuit  of  dairying  was  incompatible  with  the  extensive 
raising  of  cattle  for  beef.  It  was  said  of  Oxford  County  in 
1869  that  "calves  with  a  lean  and  hungry  look,  called  in  this 
section  of  the  country  ^factory  calves,'  may  be  the  result  of 
'cheesing'  them  out  of  their  milk."^^  Moreover,  the  farmers 
raised  few  of  their  calves.  Some,  in  accordance  with  a  custom 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  cheese-dairying  regions  of  North 
America  for  generations,  ''deaconed"  or  killed  them  when  they 
were  a  few  days  old.  5'''  Others,  such  as  those  in  Oxford 
County,  which  was  near  the  chief  livestock  region  in  Ontario, 
sold  their  calves  to  drovers  who  auctioned  them  off  among 
the  cattlemen.  5  8 

s^Innis,  Dairy  Industry  in  Canada,  p.  37;  OACR,  vol.  i,  p.  422-3; 
Farmer's  Advocate,  July,  1884,  p.  195. 

^•''^Innis  and  Lower  (eds.),  Select  Documents  in  Canadian  Economic 
History,  pp.  562-3;  Innis,  Dairy  Industry  in  Canada,  pp.  69-70. 

^^Ontario  Farmer,  Aug.,  1870,  p.  247. 

'"■•^Evidence  of  G.  Matheson,  Perth,  in  OACR,  vol.  iv,  App.  G,  p.  52. 
Cf.  also:  "It  has  become  quite  a  common  practice  among  dairymen  to 
purchase  their  cows  in  spring,  and  sell  them  off  in  the  fall,  under  the 
impression  that  the  saving  in  the  expense  of  keeping  them  over  winter 
is  thereby  a  great  gain.  .  .  .  The  calves  that  come  in  spring  are,  to  save 
the  trouble  of  raising,  sold  cheap  to  the  butcher  when  three  or  four 
weeks  old"  {Canada  Farmer,  May  16,  1870,  p.  184). 

^^Information  furnished  by  Professor  Harold  A.  Innis. 
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Whatever  disadvantages  the  growth  of  the  factory-cheese 
industry  had,  they  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its 
advantages.  The  farm  work  associated  with  milk  production 
was  continuous,  but  not  unduly  hard,  and  it  could  be  carried 
on  as  a  family  enterprise,  with  no  dependence  on  hired 
workers.  The  returns  did  not  fluctuate  so  much  as  they  did 
in  other  branches  of  farming,  especially  wheat-growing.  The 
British  market  and  the  growing  domestic  market  ordinarily 
absorbed  all  the  cheese  that  could  be  produced,  usually  at  fair 
prices.  The  shift  from  wheat-growing  to  dairying,  or  to  mixed 
farming  involving  dairying,  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  agricultural  practices.  Farmers  began  to  better  their 
herds,  not  so  much  through  the  introduction  of  purebreds, 
as  through  the  acquisition  of  individual  grade  cattle  that  had 
shown  themselves  to  be  good  milkers.  They  cared  for  their 
cattle  better.  They  kept  more  of  them,^'^  with  the  result  that 
the  land  received  more  manure,  and  they  laid  down  a  greater 
acreage  in  pasture.  In  general,  as  a  Lanark  County  farmer 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  wheat-growing  into  dairying 
explained  to  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission :  ''Dairying 
is  more  profitable  than  grain  growing.  The  farm  has  improved 
under  this  system.  We  could  hardly  live  on  the  farm  pre- 
viously."^! 


s^For  the  increase  in  the  number  of  milch  cows  from  1851  to  1881, 
see  below,  p.  287  n. 

60Cf.  Ontario  Farmer,  Feb.,  1871,  p.  59. 

«iEvidence  of  P.  Clark,  Smith's  Falls,  in  OACR,  vol.  iv,  App.  G, 
p.  109. 
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THE  LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY,  1866-1880 

THE  history  of  the  livestock  industry  in  Ontario  before 
Confederation  has  been  treated  in  several  preceding 
chapters — the  day  of  small  things  and  little  hope  in  Chapter 

VIII,  the  beginnings  of  the  improvement  of  breeds  in  Chapter 

IX,  the  expansion  of  the  eighteen-fifties  in  Chapters  xi  and 

XII,  and  the  effects  of  the  American  Civil  War  in  Chapter 

XIII.  The  present  chapter  will  show  that,  after  the  termination 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  industry  became  solidly  estab- 
lished in  Ontario,  and  this  in  spite  of  a  world-wide  depres- 
sion and  a  partial  loss  of  markets. 

Before  describing  the  economic  aspects  of  post-Confedera- 
tion stock-raising,  we  shall  find  it  advisable  to  continue  the 
account  of  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds  from  the  date 
at  which  the  treatment  in  Chapter  IX  ended,  that  is,  from 
about  1850. 

There  was  a  sharp  difference  in  motivation  between  the 
early  period  and  the  later  one.  Before  1850  gentlemen  farmers 
of  a  scientific  or  patriotic  turn  of  mind  were  the  prominent 
importers.  After  1850,  though  such  men  still  had  their  im- 
portance, breeders  who  made  their  living  from  selling 
improved  stock  tended  to  displace  them.  This  was  because 
the  expansion  of  domestic  and  foreign  markets  encouraged 
a  much  more  extensive  introduction  of  improved  breeds 
among  ordinary  farmers.  As  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Com- 
mission of  1880  explained,  "if  a  Canadian  farmer  were  raising 
cattle  for  his  own  market  alone,  it  would  be  only  commonly 
prudent  to  keep  none  but  improved  stock  .  .  .  but  if  he  looks, 
as  he  must  look,  to  the  British  market  as  his  standard,  he  is, 
with  common  cattle,  hopelessly  behind,  and  while  his  wiser 
neighbours  will  be  getting  their  $75  to  $80,  or  even  $100  for 
a  good  grade  beast,  he  will  be  left  to  go  a-begging  to  the 
local  butcher  to  relieve  him  of  his  rubbish  at  the  latter's  own 
terms."!   The  observation  applied  to  other  kinds  of  livestock. 


^Report  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission,  vol.  I,  p.  241. 
Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  OACR. 
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and  was  as  true  of  the  eighteen-fifties  as  of  the  eighteen- 
seventies.  Thus,  when  Upper  Canada  sheep  began  to  enter 
the  American  market  about  1850,  whole  flocks  in  Prince 
Edward  County  were  sold,  so  that  their  owners  could  get 
better  breeds.  2  So  too,  the  increase  in  local  consumption 
and  the  expansion  of  the  export  trade  during  the  boom  of 
the  eighteen-fifties  encouraged  farmers  everywhere  to  improve 
their  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  ^  The  demand  in  the  United 
States  during  the  Civil  War  had  a  similar  effect,  as  was  shown 
in  Chapter  xiii  in  connection  with  wool-growing. 

Before  1850  Upper  Canada  farmers  had  taken  much  more 
interest  in  improving  their  horses  than  their  other  livestock, 
and  the  same  was  true  after  1850.  Horsemen  continued  to 
bring  Thoroughbreds  into  the  province  from  Kentucky  and 
Virginia,  as  well  as  from  England,  but  they  made  little  effort 
to  perpetuate  the  breed  in  its  purity.  There  was  so  little 
demand  for  race-horses  in  Ontario  by  1880,  in  consequence 
of  the  demoralization  of  the  turf,  that  the  leading  breeder  of 
them  was  then  selling  almost  all  his  young  stock  in  the  United 
States. 4  As  far  as  the  ordinary  farmer  was  concerned, 
Thoroughbreds  really  derived  their  importance  between  1850 
and  1880  from  the  fact  that  they  were  crossed  with  common 
horses  to  produce  roadsters.  The  preference  for  roadsters 
became  even  more  pronounced  than  it  had  been  earlier,  for  by 
the  eighteen-fifties  there  were  plank  or  gravel  roads, 
and  the  coming,   actual  or  prospective,   of  the  railway 


^Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper 
Canada  for  1855-6,  p.  434.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  JTBAUC. 

^Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Agricultural 
Association  of  Upper  Canada  for  1858-9,  p.  129;  ibid.,  for  1859-60,  p. 
188.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  TBA&AAUC.  A  resident  of 
the  Township  of  Hamilton,  Northumberland  County,  was  able  in  1862 
to  name  eight  farmers  in  the  township  who  had  made  importations  of 
sheep  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  add  that  "many  others  of  our 
farmers  have  either  imported  or  procured  from  imported  stocks."  He 
also  remarked  that  sheep  had  been  improved  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  livestock,  and  that  "it  has  become  very  uncommon  to  see  any 
of  the  old  common  breeds,  even  among  those  sheep  that  are  still  turned 
out  to  pasture  on  the  roadsides  and  woods  during  summer"  (Canadian 
Agriculturist,  July  1,  1862,  p.  395). 

^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  519;  TBA&AAUC  1859-60,  p.  245;  OACR,  vol. 
I,  p.  439;  The  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Jan.  12,  1856,  p.  571. 
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gave  even  farmers  a  taste  for  speed.  Nothing  delighted 
them  more  than  a  "2.40"  roadster  attached  to  a  light 
buggy.  Richard  Denison,  who  had  a  farm  on  the  outskirts 
of  Toronto,  in  1859  asserted  that  "trotting  is  practised  by- 
most  of  us,  and  slow  indeed  is  the  man  who  never  becomes 
excited  enough  to  try  his  horse  or  team  against  some  fellow 
traveller,  and  I  do  believe  that  a  day  never  passes  without  a 
trot  or  more  across  the  front  of  my  farm,  it  being  the  first 
clear  place  on  the  road  after  turning  out  of  the  city  throng."'"^ 
Several  families  of  trotting  horses  came  to  be  well  represented 
in  Upper  Canada.  During  the  eighteen-fifties  and  eighteen- 
sixties  there  were  many  Morgans  and  Black  Hawks,  but  these, 
though  well  liked,  failed  to  gain  in  Upper  Canada  the  over- 
whelming popularity  that  they  then  enjoyed  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  unquestionably  because  Upper  Canadian 
horsemen  were  convinced  that  the  Morgans  and  Black  Hawks 
were  in  no  whit  superior  to  some  families  developed  within  the 
province  in  the  same  way  as  these  two  strains  were  developed 
in  Vermont,  that  is,  by  crossing  Thoroughbreds  or  half  bloods 
with  the  common  horses.  The  two  leading  indigenous  Stand- 
ardbred  families,  especially  after  about  1865,  were  the  Clear 
Grits  and  the  Royal  Georges.  The  Royal  Georges,  which  took 
their  name  from  a  horse  foaled  at  Toronto  in  1844,  had  not 
only  some  Messenger  blood,  but  also  a  good  deal  of  French- 
Canadian.^  After  1850  the  French-Canadian  horses  in  Upper 
Canada  more  and  more  lost  their  separate  identity,  and  were 
absorbed  in  the  trotting  stock  or  the  general  farm  stock,  for 
the  deterioration  of  the  parent  race  in  Lower  Canada  made  it 


^TBA&AAUC  1859-60,  p.  54.  The  phrase  "2.40  horse"  is  not  to  be 
taken  too  literally.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  was  noted, 
"those  who  can  trot  1  mile  in  2  minutes  and  40  seconds  are  considered 
up  to  the  mark  as  'fast'  horses.  From  this  has  arisen  the  common 
remark  of  '2.40/  when  applied  to  anything  which  is  done  fast.  Thus 
they  have  2.40  men,  2.40  women,  2.40  steamboats,  2.40  workmen,  same 
as  there  are  2.40  horses  and  if  we  can  believe  one  common  idea  in 
England,  it  is  that  all  America,  everything  in  it,  and  which  is  done 
in  it,  is  2.40"  {The  New  World  in  1859,  part  IV,  pp.  59,  61). 

^TBA&AAUC  1858-9,  p.  107;  TBA&AAUC  1859-60,  p.  338;  OACR, 
vol.  I,  pp.  444-54;  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agricidture  of  Upper 
Canada  for  1860-3,  p.  105  (hereafter  cited  as  TBAUC)',  Busbey, 
Trotting  and  Pacing  Horse  in  America,  pp.  226-7;  Wallace,  Wallace's 
American  Trotting  Register,  p.  49. 
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increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  sires  there.  By 
1880  these  once-famous  horses  were  but  seldom  mentioned. 
The  draft  horses  of  Upper  Canada  tended  after  mid-century 
to  be  both  heavier  and  better-actioned  than  comparable  horses 
in  the  eastern  United  States.  Most  of  them  were  grade  Clydes- 
dales, for  the  heavy-draft  horses  imported  from  the  British 
Isles  continued  to  be  predominantly  of  this  breed.  During  the 
eighteen-fifties  there  were  also  brought  from  overseas  a  few 
Yorkshires  and  a  few  Cumberlands — both  of  which  ''breeds" 
were  evidently  themselves  crosses  between  the  Clydesdale  and 
the  Shire — and  then  and  later  a  few  Shires.  The  only  other 
heavy-draft  breed  of  any  significance  in  Upper  Canada  before 
1880  was  the  Suffolk  Punch,  the  first  of  which  arrived  in 
Oxford  County  in  1854.  As  the  Suffolk  Punch  had  cleaner  legs 
and  sounder  feet  than  the  Clydesdale,  it  was  gradually  gaining 
on  it  in  favour  by  1880.  ^  There  were  some  Percherons  in 
Ontario  before  1880,  but  most  of  these  were  inferior  specimens, 
and  so  they  enjoyed  none  of  the  popularity  that  Percherons 
then  had  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  and  were  subsequently  to  win 
in  Ontario.  9 

After  1850  the  Durhams  retained  their  primacy  as  the 
most  popular  breed  of  improved  cattle,  except  in  the  dairying 
regions,  where  the  Ayrshires  were  the  favourites.      As  a 

Jones,  "The  Agricultural  Development  of  Lower  Canada"  (Agri- 
cultural History,  vol.  XIX,  1945,  p.  220). 

^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  541;  TBAUC  1860-3,  p.  46;  Farmer's  Advocate, 
March,  1881,  p.  50;  OACR,  vol.  i,  pp.  457-8.  It  was  stated  in 
1883  that  "Suffolk  Punches  are  in  great  favor  in  various  parts 
of  Canada.  .  .  .  They  are  bred  and  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  counties  of  Wellington,  Waterloo,  [and]  Oxford,  and  some  are 
found  in  Brant  and  South  Ontario"  {Farmer's  Advocate,  July,  1883, 
p.  203). 

^OACR,  vol.  I,  pp.  460-3;  Report  on  Agriculture  and  Arts  for  1879, 
p.  71  (hereafter  cited  as  RAA)  ;  Illustrated  Journal  of  Agricidture, 
Dec,  1879,  p.  117;  ibid..  May,  1882,  p.  11.  The  Percherons  were 
much  more  popular  in  Quebec  than  in  Ontario.  They  were  brought  in 
beginning  in  1866,  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  the  race  of  French- 
Canadian  horses  (Revue  agricole,  janv.,  1867,  p.  99;  ibid.,  fev.,  1867, 
p.  134;  ibid.,  avril,  1868,  p.  209). 

i^An  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  improved  breeds 
of  cattle  in  Upper  Canada  at  different  dates  after  1850  may  be  obtained 
from  the  entries  at  the  seven  provincial  exhibitions  held  at  Toronto 
between  1850  and  1880.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  statistics 
are  rather  misleading  in  the  case  of  the  minor  breeds,  because  often 
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result,  down  to  1880  the  typical  cattle  of  the  province  were 
Durham  grades.  Devons,  which,  till  about  1865,  breeders 
showed  at  the  provincial  exhibitions  in  numbers  about  as 
great  as  those  of  the  Durhams,  appear  to  have  made  much 
less  appeal  to  the  average  farmer,  especially  as  his  need  of 
oxen  diminished.  Witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  Commission  agreed  that  they  were  deficient  in 
the  quantity  of  milk  they  gave,  in  propensity  to  fatten  rapidly, 
and  in  size.i^  Other  breeds,  such  as  the  Galloways,  introduced 
in  1853  and  valued  for  their  size  and  hardiness,  the  Herefords, 
of  which  there  were  a  very  few  as  early  as  1852,  and  the 
Polled  Angus,  introduced  in  1861,  were  still  limited  to  a  few 
breeders'  herds  in  1880.^2  The  first  Jerseys  appeared  in 
Ontario  in  1877,  though  there  had  been  a  few  around 
Montreal  for  about  ten  years  before  this.  However,  when  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  Commission  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  the  various  breeds,  it  con- 
cluded that  the  Jersey  was  suitable  only  for  private  family 
use  or  for  butter-dairying.  The  Commission  went  on  to 
state  that  of  the  other  breeds  mentioned,  it  was  manifest  that 
the  Durham  and  the  Hereford  were  best  adapted  for  up- 


every  animal  in  the  province  belonging  to  them  was  entered  in  com- 
petition by  the  professional  breeders  for  advertising  purposes.  This 
remark  does  not  apply  to  the  Durhams,  Devons,  or  Ayrshires. 

1852     1858      1862      1866     1870      1874  1878 

Devons    30       102       110       106         71         44  45 

Durhams    81       135       142         92       188       258  283 

Ayrshires    21         47       100         91       127       151  129 

Herefords    5  8         32         32         27        44  27 

Galloways    45       {  79        59        52        39  47 

Polled  Anguses    (  12 

Jerseys  or  Alderneys  27 
(JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  271;  TBA&AAUC  1858-9,  p.  216;  TBAUC  1860-3, 
p.  324;  TBAUC  186^-8,  p.  326;  RAA  1872,  p.  211;  RAA  1875,  p.  193; 
RAA  1879,  p.  209). 

^WACR,  vol.  I,  pp.  252-4.  The  Devons  had  disappeared  by  about 
1900  (Bailey,  ed.,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture,  vol.  I,  p.  17). 

JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  271,  301;  TBAUC  1860-3,  pp.  47-8,  227-8; 
Farmer's  Advocate,  Oct.,  1881,  p.  234.  A  few  West  Highland  cattle 
imported  from  the  Isle  of  Skye  by  an  Upper  Canada  breeder  were 
shown  at  the  provincial  exhibition  at  Toronto  in  1852  (Agricultural 
Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society^ 
Oct.,  1852,  p.  304). 

1879,  p.  209;  OACR,  vol.  i,  pp.  269-70. 
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grading  Ontario  herds ;  and  that  of  the  two,  the  Durham  would 
prove  the  more  satisfactory  for  breeding  as  far  as  the  ordinary 
farmer  was  concerned,  owing  to  the  great  number  already  in 
the  province. 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  great  the  improvement  in 
cattle  actually  was.  Possibly  it  was  less  than  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  for  an  Upper  Canada  delegate  to  the  state  fair 
at  Albany  in  1859  remarked  the  superiority  of  the  Durhams 
and  Devons  there  to  those  exhibited  in  Upper  Canada.  ^  ^  Again, 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission  received  returns  from 
409  townships.  Of  these,  53  reported  no  improved  stock  (by 
"stock"  was  here  meant  cattle)  at  all;  113  a  small  quantity; 
126  considerable  improvement;  and  117  general  improve- 
ment. However,  though  the  quantity  of  improved  stock 
seems  small  at  first  thought,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
gains  made  through  up-grading  had  been  the  achievement  of 
virtually  a  single  generation  of  farmers. 

After  1850  the  improving  sheep  raisers  of  Upper  Canada 
no  longer  depended  solely  on  the  Leicesters  and  Southdowns. 
A  few  of  them  imported  Spanish  and  Saxon  Merinos  during 
the  eighteen-fifties,  but  these  failed  to  gain  any  foothold 
before  1860.  A  reporter  at  the  provincial  exhibition  of 
1860  admitted  that  he  was  not  competent  to  assess  the  merits 
of  the  fifty  or  so  Merinos  he  saw  there.  "All  animals  of  these 
two  breeds  [Spanish  and  Saxon]  are  so  decidedly  foreign  in 
their  appearance,  and  differ  so  essentially  from  what  we  are 
generally  accustomed  to  regard  as  useful  and  valuable  sheep, 
that  we  look  upon  them  rather  as  curiosities  than  anything 
else." IS  The  popularity  they  enjoyed  during  the  years  of  the 
American  Civil  War  they  lost  abruptly  as  soon  as  the 
conflict  was  over.    Sheep  which  produced  a  long  comb- 


AC/?,  vol.  I,  pp.  274-6.  The  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission  also 
recommended  the  introduction  of  the  Holstein.  The  first  of  this  breed 
were  brought  into  Ontario  in  1882-3  (Ruddick,  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Account  of  the  Dairying  Industry,  pp.  14-15). 

^^TBA&AAUC  1859-60,  p.  338. 

i«0AC/2,  vol.  I,  p.  231. 

^'^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  453;  TBA&AAUC  1859-60,  p.  339;  Canadian 
Agriculturist,  March  16,  1861,  p.  186;  ibid..  May  1,  1861,  p.  281. 
^^TBAUC  1860-3,  p.  49. 
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ing  or  "lustre"  wool  were  the  Upper  Canada  ideal.  The 
Leicester  did  this,  and  so  it  continued  to  be  the  most  numerous 
breed  throughout  Canada  West.  Much  resembling  it,  though 
larger  and  coarser,  was  the  Lincoln,  so  it  also  had  its  adherents 
after  1850.  However,  the  chief  long- wool  rival  of  the  Leicester 
was  the  Cotswold,  the  first  of  which  was  brought  to  North- 
umberland County  in  1854.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  crossing 
of  the  Cotswold  on  the  existing  Leicester  flocks,  usually, 
according  to  the  sheep  men,  to  their  detriment.  A  few  Romney 
Marsh  (or  Kent)  sheep  were  kept  in  Welland  County  in  1854, 
and  between  1854  and  1865  several  breeders  tried  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  Cheviot,  but  neither  of  these  long-wools  met 
with  much  approval.  In  the  middle  eighteen-seventies,  owing 
to  a  development  in  the  woollen  industry  which  will  be  ex- 
plained later  in  this  chapter,  and  to  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  lamb  trade,  which  put  a  premium  on  lambs  with  a 
tendency  to  mature  early,  the  long-wools  met  with  severe 
competition  from  the  middle-wool  or  Down  sheep.  Of  the 
middle-wools,  the  Southdown  remained  after  1850  the  most 
important.  The  Hampshire  Down  (introduced  into  Upper 
Canada  in  1860),  the  Shropshire  Down  (introduced  in  1861), 
and  the  Oxford  Down  (introduced  by  1868)  were  still  being 
promoted  none  too  successfully  by  breeders  till  after  1870. 
Then  the  Shropshire  and  the  Oxford,  though  they  did  not  as 
yet  threaten  to  overtake  the  Southdown,  began  to  rise  in 


^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  406,  453;  TBAUC  1860-3,  pp.  48,  229;  Carman, 
Heath,  and  Minto,  Special  Report  on  the  .  .  .  Sheep  Industry,  p.  345. 
As  in  the  case  of  cattle,  an  idea  of  the  relative  popularity  of  the 
various  improved  breeds  of  sheep,  especially  among  importers  and 
breeders,  may  be  obtained  from  the  entries  at  the  provincial  exhibitions 
at  Toronto: 


1852 

1858 

1862 

1866 

1870 

1874 

1878 

Lincolns   

167 

148 

184 

Leicesters   

79 

188 

227 

363  ) 

45 

85 

Cheviots   

15 

19 

Cotswolds   

39 

62 

142 

155 

185 

244 

Southdowns 

39 

49 

99 

103 

61 

104 

107 

Shropshires 

i 

36 

16 

26 

15 

Hampshires 

Merinos   

33 

29 

51 

91 

61 

38 

{Authorities',  same  as  in  Note  10). 
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favour  among  the  farmers,  as  they  continued  to  do  after 
1880.20 

The  comparative  unimportance  of  the  Upper  Canada  swine 
industry  v^as  reflected  in  the  relative  slowness  of  improvement 
in  the  stock  the  farmers  kept,  one  in  striking  contrast  to 
developments  in  the  American  corn  belt  during  these  years. 
The  only  improved  hogs  that  had  attained  much  popularity  in 
Upper  Canada  before  1850  were  the  large  Berkshires.  After 
1850  these  lost  their  pre-eminence  to  other  breeds.  Among 
the  heavy  competitors  of  the  Berkshires,  those  weighing  about 
600  pounds,  the  most  important  was  the  Yorkshire.  The  Cum- 
berland Improved,  which  seems  to  have  closely  resembled  the 
Yorkshire,  also  had  its  champions,  In  the  late  eighteen- 
fif ties  these  oversize  hogs  began  to  be  replaced  by  smaller  and 
finer  breeds,  which  when  dressed  would  weigh  300  pounds  or 
less.  The  Suffolks  and  the  Improved  Berkshires  ranked  about 
equal  in  popularity  among  these,  with  the  Essex  having  some 
adherents  in  the  eighteen-sixties  and  eighteen-seventies.^^  The 
lard-type  Poland  Chinas,  brought  in  from  the  Miami  Valley, 
were  finding  favour  in  the  Essex  peninsula  in  the  late  eighteen- 
seventies,  though  elsewhere  in  Ontario  they  were  still  a 
curiosity.  2  3  Though  by  1860  there  was  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  hogs  of  the  better  farming  regions,  such  as  that 


^^TBAUC  1860-3,  pp.  48,  229;  OACR,  vol.  I,  pp.  313,  318;  Carman, 
Heath,  and  Minto,  Special  Report  on  the  .  .  .  Sheep  Industry,  p.  347; 
American  Agriculturist,  vol.  xxvii,  1868,  p.  403.  During  the  eighteen- 
nineties  the  Shropshires  outdistanced  all  others  in  popularity  (Bailey, 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture,  vol.  I,  p.  17). 

^^TBAUC  1860-3,  p.  230;  Canadian  Agriculturist,  May  16,  1861, 
p.  315 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Sept.,  1858,  p.  198;  TBA&AAUC  1859-60, 
p.  247;  TBAUC  1860-3,  pp.  23,  49,  230.  The  following  table  gives  the 
entries  of  improved  hogs  at  the  provincial  exhibitions  at  Toronto, 
1862-78. 

1862     1866      1870      1874  1878 

Yorkshires    45         30         33        35  68 

Large  Berkshires   18  6 

Improved   Berkshires    55         56         74         78  214 

Suffolks    39         40         50         51  147 

Essexes   26         34  42 

(TBAUC  1860-3,  p.  324;  TBAUC  186^-8,  p.  326;  RAA  1872,  p.  211;  RAA 
1875,  p.  193;  RAA  1879,  p.  209). 

^^OACR,  vol.  I,  p.  334;  Farmer* s  Advocate,  Nov.,  1881,  p.  268. 
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around  Cobourg  (''It  is  seldom  that  we  now  see  those  speci- 
mens of  the  genus  sus  known  by  the  names  of  Landpikes  or 
razorbacks,  which  used  to  be  common" ),2 4  long  afterwards 
the  less  progressive  farmers  still  thought  near-relatives  of 
the  landpikes  good  enough  to  turn  table-scraps  and  swill  into 
fat  pork.  In  1880  it  was  really  only  in  Essex  and  Kent 
counties  that  the  grading  up  of  hogs  was  making  much  gain.^s 

The  improvement  of  poultry  requires  only  a  brief  notice. 
The  "hen  fever,"  which,  as  was  mentioned  in  Chapter  ix,  was 
much  in  evidence  in  the  early  eighteen-fifties,  had  run  its 
course  by  1859.  Of  the  fowls  then  introduced,  the  Dorkings 
and  Brahmas  gave  most  satisfaction  in  the  following  genera- 
tion, and  the  Cochins  least.  Some  new  breeds  were  brought 
into  the  province  after  the  passing  of  the  hen  fever,  including 
the  Plymouth  Rock  in  the  eighteen-sixties  and  the  White 
Leghorn  before  1880.2  6 

Though  the  subject  of  livestock  improvement  occupied 
much  space  in  the  agricultural  press  after  Confederation,  it 
was  much  less  significant  than  the  adjustments  being  made  by 
Ontario  farmers  in  response  to  extending  or  changing  markets. 

The  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  had  little  effect 
on  the  trade  with  the  United  States  in  horses.  The  rapidly 
expanding  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
brewers,  and  the  draymen  required  thousands  of  heavy-draft 
horses.  Street  cars  utilized  roadsters  or  general-purpose  ones. 
Ontario  horses,  whether  heavy  draft  or  light  draft,  were 
regarded  as  so  superior  to  those  of  the  midwestern  states 
(owing  to  a  belief  that  their  being  fed  on  oats  made  them 
stronger  boned  than  any  fed  on  corn)  that  they  brought  from 
$25.00  to  $50.00  a  head  more  than  their  rivals.  In  conse- 
quence it  was  declared  in  1880  that  the  brewery  horses — which 
were  often  kept  for  their  advertising  value  as  much  as  for 
hauling — throughout  the  northern  United  States  were  nearly 
all  of  Canadian  (mostly  Ontario)  origin.  Horses  were  reared 
all  over  Ontario  for  the  American  market,  but  the  best  evi- 
dently came  from  Perth  County  and  its  neighbours,  from  the 


^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  July  1,  1862,  p.  395. 
250AC12,  vol.  II,  p.  74. 

^^TBA&AAUC  1859-60,  p.  247;  OACR,  vol.  i,  pp.  477-83;  Farmer's 
Advocate,  March,  1881,  p.  57. 
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country  about  Toronto,  and  from  Carleton  County  and  its 
vicinity.  In  the  last  region,  the  lumber  industry  had  long 
encouraged  the  breeding  of  heavy  drafts.  Horses  with  some 
evidence  of  Clydesdale  blood  were  most  sought  after.  Boston 
provided  the  most  profitable  outlet.  The  horses  in  demand 
there  and  throughout  southern  New  England  were  large  and 
showy  coach  and  carriage  horses  of  a  kind  procurable  nowhere 
except  in  Canada — that  is,  in  Ontario  and  southwestern 
Quebec — and  in  Kentucky.  Philadelphia  and  New  York  were, 
however,  very  important  markets.  Ontario  horses  which  went 
to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  were  sold  to  American  dealers, 
who  boarded  them  out  among  Pennsylvania  farmers  to  condi- 
tion them,  and  then  disposed  of  them  to  draymen  or  brewers  or 
mining  companies.  The  extent  of  the  trade  can  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  a  single  dealer  at  Seaforth  handled  an 
average  of  two  hundred  horses  a  year  between  1860  and  1880, 
purchasing  them  all  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles.  ^  7 
About  1880  Manitoba-bound  Ontario  farmers  took  a  consider- 
able number  of  horses  with  them,  and  some  of  these  were  sold 
along  the  way  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  Western  Ontario 
dealers  likewise  shipped  horses  to  these  two  states,  as  well  as 
to  the  farming  regions  of  the  Dakota  and  Montana  Territories 
and  the  lumbering  areas  of  Michigan.  It  was  asserted  in  1885 
that  a  third  of  the  horses  then  being  exported  from  the  vicinity 
of  London  went  to  these  western  states  and  territories, 

The  end  of  the  American  Civil  War  did  not  interrupt  the 
expansion  of  Upper  Canada  sheep-raising.  Nevertheless,  the 
industry  was  not  as  profitable  as  it  had  been.  With  the  crop 
of  1866  there  came  a  collapse  in  wool  prices.  It  is  true  that 
the  wool  factors  were  misled  by  orders  from  manufacturers 
into  thinking  that  the  demand  was  as  great  as  ever,  and  con- 
tinued to  pay  from  35  to  37  cents  a  pound,  but  all  of  them  lost 


^WACR,  vol.  I,  pp.  432,  435-7;  OACR,  vol.  ii,  p.  37;  OACR,  vol.  v, 
App.  K,  pp.  42,  64-5;  Illustrated  Historical  Atlas  of  the  County  of 
Carleton,  p.  XI;  National  Live  Stock  Journal,  vol.  IX,  1878,  p.  9. 

^^OACR,  vol.  II,  p.  91;  Johnston,  History  of  the  County  of  Perth, 
pp.  162-3;  Innis  and  Lower  (eds.).  Select  Documents  in  Canadian 
Economic  History,  pp.  552,  753-4;  "Report  of  Commercial  Agent  Wash- 
ington on  the  Exports  from  London,  Canada,  to  the  United  States" 
(House  Executive  Document,  49th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1885-6,  no.  253, 
pp.  608-9). 
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heavily,  and  by  the  next  year  the  price  had  dropped  to  about 
25  cents.  Then  the  Ontario  wool  producer  felt  fully  the 
effects  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton,  which  diminished  the 
need  for  wool  in  the  province  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  there  was  the  handicap  of  the  American  tariff, 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  British  market,  and  the  dead  weight 
of  the  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers,  which  was  made 
worse  by  the  very  large  clip  of  1867.-'^  The  lowered  price  made 
sheep-raising  less  attractive  than  before,  but  there  were  tvv^o 
other  factors  contributing  to  its  decline.  One  was  losses  from 
the  dogs  kept  by  villagers  and  other  farmers — for  no  farmer 
would  ever  admit  that  his  dog  was  a  sheep  killer.  An  act 
passed  by  the  Canadian  legislature  in  1863  to  prevent  dogs 
running  at  large  was  only  a  futile  gesture  so  far  as  ending 
the  dog  menace  was  concerned.  The  other  factor  was  the 
extension  of  dairying.  It  was  said  of  the  North  Riding  of 
Oxford,  for  instance,  that  the  development  of  the  factory 
system  of  cheese-making  brought  about  a  "depreciation  in 
sheep  and  a  premium  on  cows.''^^ 

This  does  not  mean  that  sheep-raising  went  the  way  of 
the  other  furors  of  the  American  Civil  War  period.  The 
combing  wool  of  Ontario  remained  a  specialty,  with  a  ready 
market  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  United  States.  Its  pro- 
duction centred  at  Hamilton.  The  United  States  consul  there, 
who  appears  to  have  been  something  of  an  authority  on  the 
wool  trade,  thus  reported  in  1870: 

The  class  of  wool  grown  in  this  section  of  the  country  is  composed 
of  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Southdown,  and  Merino,  pure-bred  and 
crossed;  this  also  applies  to  many  other  sections  of  Canada,  the  first 
three  being  what  is  called  combing-wool,  the  Leicester  and  Lincoln 
being  the  most  desirable,  having  less  noils  than  the  Cotswold,  and  prin- 
cipally purchased  for  American  manufacturers. 


^^Canada  Farmer,  Feb.  15,  1867,  p.  59;  ibid.,  June  15,  1867,  p.  185; 
ibid.,  July  1,  1867,  p.  201. 

^OTBAUC  186Jf-8,  p.  74;  OACR,  vol.  v,  App.  R-2,  p.  15. 

^^TBAUC  186/^-8,  p.  511.  Cf.:  "There  are  no  farms  in  Ontario  devoted 
exclusively  to  sheep-raising.  The  clip  comes  from  the  small  farmers 
in  all  parts  of  the  province,  and  as  soon  as  a  cheese  factory  is  started 
in  their  vicinity  they  drop  sheep-raising  and  turn  their  attention  to  the 
production  of  milk  for  the  creameries  and  cheese  factories"  (Report 
of  Albert  Roberts,  United  States  Consul  at  Hamilton,  Nov.  16,  1887, 
House  Executive  Document,  50th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1887-8,  no.  402,  p.  520). 
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These  varieties  are  also  crossed  with  the  Southdown,  producing 
a  shorter  wool  than  the  pure-bred,  but  a  wool  much  sought  after  by 
American  buyers  for  the  past  two  years.  This  retains  the  luster  and 
is  found  suitable  for  fine  worsted  goods. 

About  one-third  of  the  wool  raised  in  this  district  is  what  is  termed 
clothing-wool,  grown  on  the  Southdown  and  Merino  sheep,  pure  and 
crossed  [i.e.,  the  common  sheep],  and  on  another  class  called  the  old 

[French-]  Canadian  sheep  The  wool  grown  on  these  sheep  is  very 

fine  and  short.  The  other  two-thirds  of  the  wool  grown  is  long-combing 
and  very  desirable  stock,  from  its  fine  silky  appearance  and  luster,  such 
as  is  required  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  best  braids,  alpacas,  and 
other  worsted  goods. 

These  combing-wools  are  grown  for  a  short  distance  east  of  this 
city  and  for  some  distance  west,  Hamilton  being  the  most  important 
point  for  wool  in  Canada,  and  where  the  largest  wool  business  is  done. 
South  of  this,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  the  wool  is  principally 
finer;  and  north  of  this,  as  well  as  east,  it  is  principally  long,  but  of  a 
coarser  staple  than  that  grown  in  this  section,  and  not  suitable  for 
making  the  same  kind  of  goods  as  wool  produced  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. 3  2 

In  the  late  eighteen-seventies  the  manufacturers  of  New 
England  and  the  Philadelphia  region  ceased  to  buy  this 
combing  wool.  Fashions  had  changed,  and  worsted  goods 
like  the  alpacas  were  now  unsalable.  Combing  wool  was 
equally  a  drug  on  the  market  in  Ontario.  The  demand  was 
now  for  a  medium  wool,  which  could  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tweeds,  serges,  and  underclothing.  The  small  woollen 
mills  which  were  beginning  operations  throughout  the  province 
provided  the  most  important  outlet  for  it.^^ 

While  the  American  demand  for  combing  wool  continued, 
many  Ontario  sheep  raisers  benefited  in  another  way.  The 
United  States  tariff  of  1867,  combined  with  the  requirements 
of  the  manufacturers,  kept  prices  of  such  wool  high.  The  result 
was  that  sheep  men  as  far  distant  as  Maine,  Oregon,  and 
California  obtained  pure-bred  Cotswolds  and  Leicesters,  espe- 
cially the  former,  from  breeders  in  Ontario.  This  trade  was 


32Report  of  F.  R.  Blake,  Dec.  31,  1870  (House  Executive  Document, 
42nd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1871-2,  no.  22,  pp.  540-1.  Cf.  OACR,  vol.  iv, 
App.  H.  pp.  85-6). 

^^Monetary  and  Commercial  Times,  quoted  in  Ontario  Farmer,  July, 
1870,  p.  202;  Monetary  and  Commercial  Ti^nes,  quoted  in  Farmer's 
Advocate,  Sept.  1881,  p.  215;  OACR,  vol.  i,  pp.  313,  319,  323-4. 
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not  entirely  new.  In  1859  F.  W.  Stone  of  Guelph  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  a  Leicester  ram,  five  Southdown  rams  and  three 
Southdown  ewes,  and  ten  Cotswold  rams  and  six  Cotswold 
ewes.  Toward  1880  the  Americans  bought  mostly  Southdowns, 
Shropshires,  and  Oxfords.  By  1880  some  Ontario  breeders 
were  selling  all  they  could  raise  of  these  breeds  to  Americans. 

After  1866  the  ordinary  farmer  was  able  to  benefit  from 
his  sheep  being  largely  of  the  mutton  type.  There  was  a 
constantly  expanding  market  for  mutton  in  the  United  States, 
which  American  sheep  raisers  were  wholly  unable  to  fill.  Thus, 
though  the  exporting  of  sheep  to  the  United  States  appears  to 
have  declined  somewhat  after  1866  owing  to  the  20  per  cent 
duty,  for  several  years  before  1876  about  500,000  lambs  were 
sent  across  the  border  annually,  as  well  as  a  number  of  fat 
wethers.  By  1880  one  of  the  dealers,  who  operated  in  Lanark, 
Carleton,  and  Renfrew  Counties,  was  accustomed  to  buy  9,000 
or  10,000  lambs  every  year  at  from  $3.00  to  $7.00  apiece,  and 
to  send  them  to  Boston  or  New  York.  The  lamb  trade  was  sea- 
sonal. The  eastern  cities  obtained  their  lambs  from  Chicago 
from  January  to  April,  from  the  middle  states  from  May  to 
August,  and  from  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  northern  states 
from  then  till  Christmas.  It  might  be  added  that  the  lamb 
trade  was  one  branch  of  Ontario  agriculture  not  affected  by 
the  McKinley  Tariff.  In  the  eighteen-seventies  lamb-raising 
for  the  American  market  was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
part  of  Ontario,  nor  was  it  the  dominant  type  of  agriculture 
anywhere,  unless  possibly  on  the  edge  of  settlement  in  Lanark 
and  Renfrew  counties. 

The  termination  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  conditions 
in  succeeding  years  affected  the  export  trade  in  cattle  ad- 


^^Cultivator,  Sept.,  1859,  p.  291;  OACR,  vol.  I,  pp.  300-1;  Carman, 
Heath  and  Minto,  Special  Report,  pp.  345-6;  Farmer* s  Advocate,  Jan., 
1881,  p.  22. 

^^Canada.  Farmer,  June  15,  1872,  p.  193;  ibid.,  Nov.  15,  1876,  p. 
219;  OACR,  vol.  I,  p.  302;  ibid.,  vol.  iv,  App.  1,  p.  59.  There  was  also  a 
considerable  local  demand  for  lambs  during  the  summer,  before  the 
export  season  opened.  This  was  of  fairly  long  standing.  Cf.  Copleston, 
Canada,  pp.  112-13. 

s^Kirkwood  and  Murphy,  Undeveloped  Lands  in  Northern  and 
Western  Ontario,  p.  145;  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Canada, 
1877,  App.  6,  p.  227;  ibid.,  1884,  App.  1,  p.  115.  Hereafter  this  authority 
is  cited  as  JHC. 
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versely.  By  1867  American  demand  had  resolved  itself  into 
a  search  for  milch  cows,  mainly  for  the  dairies  of  New  York 
State,  where  Upper  Canadian  cows  were  highly  esteemed. •^'^ 
After  this  date  the  expansion  of  the  Ontario  dairy  industry 
resulted  in  a  rapid  decline  in  the  number  of  cows  sent  to  the 
United  States,  though  some  fat  cattle  and  many  more  feeders 
— about  5,000  in  all  annually — did  continue  to  find  their  way 
to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  export  trade  grew  progressively  less 
attractive.  The  20  per  cent  duty  was  a  considerable  obstacle, 
but  more  important  was  the  competition  of  the  American 
Northwest  and  Southwest,  which  drove  prices  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Boston  even  lower  than  they  were  in  Ontario. 
By  1876  good  beef  was  being  sold  off  the  experimental  farm  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  for  as  little  as  414  cents,  and 
it  was  said  that  "the  shippers  consider  it  an  established  fact 
that  the  trade  of  Canada  with  the  United  States  is  now  at 
an  end."39 

The  trade  did  not  come  entirely  to  an  end.  A  good  many 
Durhams  and  Herefords  for  breeding  purposes  were  still 
exported.  Calves,  especially  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Detroit 
and  Buffalo,  were  bought  up  by  American  hucksters,  their 
selling  price  being  reckoned  at  $1.00  for  each  week  of  their 
existence.  41  Occasionally  feeders  were  exported,  as  the  follow- 
ing extract  shows:  "This  spring  [1880]  some  5,000  or  6,000 
of  cattle  were  taken  from  the  west  of  the  province  to  the 
Buffalo  market.  As  a  rule  they  come  mostly  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  country,  and  are  a  very  inferior  class  of  cattle, 

^'^Canada  Farmer,  May  15,  1867,  p.  155;  ibid.,  June  1,  1868,  p.  171; 
ibid.,  May  15,  1869,  p.  198 ;  ibid..  May  16,  1870,  p.  184. 

38/6ic?.,  June  15,  1870,  p.  224;  ibid.,  Aug.  15,  1870,  p.  303;  ibid.,  Sept. 
15,  1871,  p.  331;  ibid.,  April  15,  1874,  p.  152;  Toronto  Weekly  Globe, 
Sept.  1,  1876. 

^^Farmer's  Advocate,  Sept.,  1876,  p.  168. 

40/6id.,  Feb.,  1880,  p.  27;  OACR,  vol.  i,  p.  249.  This  trade  was  one 
which  lent  itself  to  fraudulent  practices.  According  to  a  law  which 
went  into  effect  January  1,  1871,  all  animals  of  a  superior  description, 
and  adapted  for  breeding  purposes,  were  admitted  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty.  Till  1886  "hordes  of  scrubs"  were  exported  to 
the  United  States  thus  on  the  plea  that  they  were  to  be  used  for 
breeding  (House  Executive  Document,  49th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1886-7, 
no.  171,  p.  855). 

^WACR,  vol.  I,  p.  291;  OACR,  vol.  iv,  App.  G,  p.  72. 
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but  they  are  taken  down  to  the  Genesee  Flats,  and  after 
remaining  there  for  a  time,  they  are  turned  out  good  cattle. 
Higher  prices  are  paid  for  them  than  for  Michigan  and  Indiana 
cattle,  as  it  is  said  that  they  grow  better.  In  that  instance 
Canada  is  acting  as  a  cattle-raising  country  for  an  adjoining 
cattle-feeding  country." ^  2 

Faced  with  the  total  loss  of  their  American  market,  Ontario 
dealers,  like  those  of  Quebec,  began  to  consider  sending  their 
surplus  livestock  overseas.  The  first  shipment  of  livestock 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  twenty-five  head  of  fat  cattle, 
arrived  at  Liverpool  June  3,  1875 ;  it  was  sent  by  a  Montreal 
man,  purely  as  a  speculation.  In  1876  Ontario  shippers 
entered  the  business,  sending  overseas  sheep  and  horses  as 
well  as  cattle.  4  3  Little  came  of  the  trade  in  horses.  The 
British  demand  was  for  light  and  active  horses  for  use  as 
drivers  or  for  drawing  street-cars.  Few  such  horses  were 
available  in  Ontario  or  in  the  United  States  at  the  prices 
the  dealers  were  able  to  pay  ($120  being  the  maximum).  At 
the  end  of  1880  there  was  only  one  firm  in  all  North  America 
engaged  in  exporting  horses  to  Great  Britain,  Hendrie  & 
Douglas  of  Toronto.  4^  In  contrast,  the  trade  in  mutton  sheep 
expanded  rapidly,  as  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  exports  from 
the  Dominion:  1875-6  (fiscal  year),  none;  1876-7,  3,170; 
1877-8,  11,985;  1878-9,  54,721;  1879-80,  109,506.  Virtually  all 
these  sheep  came  from  Ontario.  Qualitatively  they  left  much 
to  be  desired,  owing  to  the  practice  of  exporting  the  best 
lambs  to  the  United  States,  The  exports  of  cattle  made 
similar  progress,  for  Ontario  shippers  had  some  advantages 
over  their  American  competitors.  Ocean  rates  from  Montreal 
as  well  as  from  New  York  had  been  driven  down  by  the 
depression  of  1873;  and  the  Grand  Trunk  cut  its  rates  as 
much  as  did  the  American  railways.  In  1876  the  freight  from 
Montreal  to  Liverpool  was  actually  less  than  the  duty  col- 
lectable under  the  United  States  tariff.  Moreover,  beginning 


^^OACR,  vol.  IV,  App.  I,  p.  18. 

43Montreal  Witness,  July  8,  1875;  Toronto  Weekly  Globe,  July  7, 
Nov.  3,  1876;  Trafford,  Horses  of  the  British  Empire,  vol.  li,  p.  244. 

44Toronto  Weekly  Globe,  July  21,  1876;  Farmer's  Advocate,  Jan., 
1881,  p.  2. 

"^^OACR,  vol.  I,  p.  303.  Lambs  were  little  exported,  as  they  did  not 
stand  the  voyage  well. 
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in  1879  American  cattle  were  subjected  to  a  so-called  embargo, 
established  by  a  British  order-in-council.  This  provided  that 
cattle  from  the  United  States  should  be  slaughtered  within 
ten  days  of  their  arrival  at  a  British  port,  to  prevent  their 
infecting  the  local  animals  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  Canadian 
cattle  were  not  similarly  "scheduled"  till  1892,  when  the  trade 
overseas  had  become  fairly  well  consolidated.  Because  they 
did  not  have  to  be  slaughtered  on  arrival,  but  instead  could 
be  sold  to  the  cattle  fatteners  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  for 
further  conditioning,  they  brought  about  $20.00  a  head  more 
at  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  than  the  American  cattle. 

The  growth  of  the  export  market  in  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  was  accompanied  by  an  expansion  of  the  domestic 
market  as  the  result  of  industrialization.  Sometimes  outlets 
were  found  in  unexpected  places.  The  driving  of  cattle  north 
or  west  to  the  shanties  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  is  an  example. 
This  trade,  though  not  large,  was  an  interesting  by-product 
of  the  American  Civil  War.  The  high  price  of  American  pork 
during  those  years  caused  the  lumbermen  of  the  Ottawa  to 
try  the  experiment  of  using  fresh  beef  instead  of  salt  pork 
in  their  establishments.  It  was  so  successful  that  for  many 
years  small  droves  of  cattle,  often  laden  with  bags  of  oats, 
salt,  or  beans,  passed  through  the  towns  along  the  Ottawa 
River,  bound  for  the  shanties  farther  west  and  north. 

On  account  of  the  demand  for  feeder  cattle  during  the 
American  Civil  War,  several  new  monthly  fairs  were  estab- 
lished in  the  region  north  and  west  of  Guelph — one  at  Goderich 
in  1864,  others  at  Fergus,  Harriston,  and  Georgetown  in  1865, 
and  one  at  Waterloo  early  in  1866.^8  In  addition,  fairs  were 
held  sporadically  at  places  such  as  Brantford  and  Chatsworth, 
usually  in  connection  with  the  exhibitions  of  the  agricultural 


46Toronto  Weekly  Globe,  Nov.  3,  1876;  Farmer's  Advocate,  Jan., 
1881,  pp.  2,  6;  Drummond,  "Marketing  of  Canadian  Live  Stock"  (Mss. 
Thesis,  1930,  in  Main  Library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ot- 
tawa), pp.  12-13,  16.  On  the  technical  problems  involved  in  the  livestock 
trade  to  the  British  Isles,  see  Innis  and  Lower,  Select  Documents  in 
Canadian  Economic  History,  pp.  554-6. 

'^'^ Sessional  Papers,  Ontario,  1868-9,  no.  7,  pp.  48-9;  Kingston  Daily 
News,  Jan.  11,  1871;  Grant,  Picturesque  Canada,  vol.  I,  p.  224. 

^^Canada  Farmer,  Dec.  1,  1864,  p.  362;  ibid.,  June  1,  1865,  p.  171; 
ibid.,  June  15,  1865,  p.  186;  ibid.,  Nov.  1,  1865,  p.  331;  ibid.,  Feb.  1,  1866, 
p.  43. 
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societies.  4  9  Eastern  Upper  Canada  also  had  its  fairs.  In  the 
upper  Ottawa  Valley  in  September,  1865,  there  were  three 
fairs  held  at  Eganville,  Douglas,  and  Renfrew,  respectively, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  collecting  cattle  for  export  to  the 
United  States.  After  the  termination  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  fairs  continued  to  develop.  There  were  few  north  of 
Lake  Ontario,  probably  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  livestock 
could  be  sent  off  by  the  Grand  Trunk.  There  were  still  some 
in  the  lower  Ottawa  Valley,  though  they  received  little  notice 
in  the  local  newspapers  or  in  the  agricultural  periodicals  pub- 
lished at  Toronto  or  London.  The  most  conspicuous  and 
important  fairs  came  to  be  concentrated  in  the  stretch  of 
country  bounded  by  the  towns  of  Brantford,  Woodstock,  Strat- 
ford, Listowel,  Walkerton,  Durham,  Orangeville,  and 
Brampton,  which  is  about  a  hundred  miles  long  and  fifty  miles 
wide.  "In  one  particular  section  of  this  Province,"  it  was 
asserted  in  1872,  *'the  Fair  has  become  deeply  rooted,  and 
will  in  all  probability  continue  to  increase  with  each  succeed- 
ing year.  We  allude  to  that  section  in  which  are  situated 
Guelph,  Gait,  Mount  Forest,  Durham,  &c.,  &c."5  2  in  this 
region  there  were  by  1875  ordinarily  at  least  twenty-five 
monthly  cattle  fairs,  as  well  as  a  number  of  quarterly  ones.^^ 
Many  of  them  were  integrated  with  and  tributary  to  that  at 
Guelph,  that  is,  they  were  held  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the 
latter,  so  that  the  cattle  sold  at  them  could  be  driven  to  Guelph 


49/6zd,  April  1,  1864,  p.  90;  ibid.,  March  15,  1865,  p.  96. 
soQttawa  Citizen,  quoted  in  Montreal  Witness,  Sept.  20,  1865. 
^^Canada  Farmer,   Oct.   15,   1866,  p.  318;   Ottawa  Citizen,  Sept. 
19,  1936. 

^^Canada  Farmer,  April  15,  1872,  p.  141. 

53It  may  be  assumed  that  the  most  successful  cattle  fairs  in  central 
and  western  Ontario  were  those  which  managed  to  maintain  the 
steadiest  existence.  Cattle  fairs  were  mentioned  as  having  been  held,  or 
as  about  to  be  held,  in  1869,  1871,  1874,  1877,  and  1882  at  Elora,  Fergus, 
Guelph,  Harriston,  and  Orangeville;  in  1869,  1871,  1874,  and  1877  at 
Bosworth,  Clifford,  Drayton,  Elmira,  Mount  Forest,  and  Teviotdale; 
in  1871,  1874,  1877,  and  1882  at  Brampton,  Erin,  and  Mono  Mills;  in 
1871,  1874,  and  1877  at  Durham,  Listowel,  Masonville,  New  Hamburgh, 
and  Waterloo;  and  in  1874,  1877,  and  1882  at  Hillsburgh  (ibid.,  Feb.  15, 
1869,  p.  74;  ibid.,  April  15,  1869,  p.  156;  ibid.,  Dec.  15,  1869,  p.  473; 
ibid.,  Jan.  16,  1871,  p.  35;  Ontario  Farmer,  Feb.,  1869,  p.  44;  Farmer's 
Advocate,  July,  1874,  p.  99;  ibid.,  July,  1877,  p.  152;  ibid.,  Oct.,  1882, 
p.  281). 
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for  shipment.  On  the  average  about  three  hundred  cattle 
would  be  brought  for  sale  at  each  of  these  fairs.  Horses  were 
occasionally  offered,  but  only  in  small  numbers,  and  more 
often  a  flock  or  two  of  sheep,  ^  4  but  usually  the  trade  was  in 
cattle  only.  These  fairs  flourished  till  the  eighteen-eighties, 
when  the  arrival  of  railways  nearly  everywhere  in  the  settled 
parts  of  Old  Ontario  robbed  them  of  their  former  im- 
portance. 

When  the  cattle  fair  became  well  established  in  any 
locality,  it  benefited  the  farmers  and  those  dependent  on  the 
agricultural  community.  The  farmer  no  longer  had  to  rely 
on  the  local  butcher  or  on  itinerant  drovers  for  a  market.  He 
could  sell  small  lots  of  cattle  as  advantageously  as  large 
droves.  He  could  not  be  victimized  through  his  ignorance  of 
prices,  for  competition  assured  that  he  would  get  nearly 
what  his  stock  was  worth.  He  was  paid  in  cash.  And,  a 
matter  of  much  significance,  he  learned  that  the  better  the 
stock,  the  higher  the  price.  As  a  result  of  all  these  advantages 
in  the  marketing  of  his  stock,  the  farmer  raised  more  animals, 
and  his  farm  profited.  The  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
gave  the  local  merchants  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  dispose 
of  the  goods  on  their  shelves.  On  the  other  hand,  pedlars, 
medicine  vendors,  and  lightning-rod  agents  often  fleeced 
innocent  individuals  from  the  back  concessions.  The  activities 
of  these  persons,  and  the  drunkenness  and  fighting  which  cus- 
tomarily prevailed,  were  the  greatest  drawbacks  of  the  fairs.  ^® 

The  drovers  appreciated  the  fairs  possibly  even  more  than 
the  farmers.  In  the  parts  of  the  province  where  there  were 
no  fairs,  the  drover  had  to  scour  the  countryside  in  his  buggy, 
"picking  up'*  a  steer  here  and  three  or  four  somewhere  else. 
Then  he  had  to  collect  his  purchases,  and  hire  labourers  or 
boys  to  help  drive  them  to  a  railroad  station  or  urban  market. 
Where  the  cattle  fairs  were  established,  he  could  associate 
with  other  drovers,  and  they  could  drive  and  pasture  their 


s^There  were  occasionally  separate  sheep  fairs,  as  at  Gait  in  1870 
(Ontario  Farmer,  Nov.,  1870,  p.  335). 

55For  the  decline  of  the  fair  at  Durham,  cf.  Marsh,  History  of  the 
County  of  Grey,  pp.  293-5.  The  Durham  fair  turned  into  a  horse  fair. 

^^Canada  Farmer,  June  1,  1868,  p.  169;  ibid.,  March  15,  1872,  p. 
116;  ibid.,  April  15,  1872,  p.  141;  ibid.,  May  15,  1872,  p.  170;  Ontario 
Farmer,  Aug.,  1870,  p.  249. 
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herds  together,  having  first  branded  them  for  purposes  of 
identification.  Thus  all  concerned  cut  their  overhead  expenses 
considerably.^^  These  advantages  were  especially  apparent 
in  the  Guelph  vicinity. 

It  is  not  the  monthly  fairs  held  in  Guelph  alone,  that  draw  such  large 
numbers  of  buyers  from  a  distance  to  that  locality,  but  the  series  of  fairs 
held  upon  consecutive  days  in  the  villages  around  Guelph.  For  instance 
a  buyer  demanding  a  large  number  of  stock  for  shipments,  stays  at 
Mount  Forest,  and  for  several  consecutive  days  can  work  down  through 
Mount  Forest,  Durham,  Fergus,  Elora,  &c.  to  Guelph,  collecting  as 
he  goes  a  large  herd  for  shipment  upon  the  railways. 

There  are  hundreds  of  farmers  who  cannot  spare  time,  nor  the 
expense,  of  driving  their  two  or  three  beeves  perhaps  30  or  40  miles 
to  the  large  city,  but  who  can  drive  them  to  the  villages  in  their 
own  locality,  and  it  is  comparatively  inexpensive  for  the  buyer  to  drive 
his  herd,  increasing  as  it  goes  alone  [along]  at  each  fair  held  upon  his 
route  to  the  point  of  embarkation.  5  8 

During  the  eighteen-seventies  the  chief  cattle-raising  region 
in  Ontario  came  to  be  that  in  v^hich  the  fairs  mentioned 
flourished,  that  is  to  say,  Wellington  and  Waterloo  counties, 
v^ith  contiguous  portions  of  Peel,  Halton,  Wentv^orth,  Brant, 
Oxford,  Perth,  and  Dufferin  counties.  Wellington  County  was 
notable  as  the  centre  of  the  fattening  industry.  In  1869  it 
was  reported  that  "there  is  hardly  a  farmer  in  the  county 
of  Wellington  who  does  not  now  fatten  from  four  to  ten  head 
of  oxen,  hence  the  continually  increasing  amount  of  fat  cattle 
pouring  in  from  that  quarter."  In  1880  enthusiasts  asserted 
of  the  same  county  that  "more  turnips  are  raised  and  more 
beef  sold  in  Wellington  than  in  any  other  county  in  Ontario," 
and  that  "Wellington  possesses  better  herds  and  more  good 
stock  than  any  [other]  county  in  the  Dominion.  Durham  blood 
is  largely  diffused  and  a  poor  beast  is  becoming  a  rarity." 

The  neighbourhood  of  London  and  St.  Thomas  was  another 
good  region.  By  1880  a  considerable  grazing  industry  had 
developed  in  Middlesex  County.  The  graziers  here  raised  only 
a  few  calves  each  year,  and  obtained  their  feeders  at  three 
or  four  years  of  age  in  Huron,  Lambton,  Elgin,  and  Kent 

570ttawa  Citizen,  Sept.  19,  1936. 
^^Canada  Farmer,  May  15,  1872,  p.  170. 

■^'^Ib-id.,  Jan.  15,  1869,  p.  4.  Cf.  Ontario  Farmer,  Jan.,  1870,  p.  1. 
^^OACR,  vol.  II,  pp.  615-16. 
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counties.  They  kept  them  over  the  winter,  then  grazed  them 
till  the  middle  of  the  next  summer.  Some  of  the  farmers  were 
accustomed  to  have  from  200  to  250  steers  on  grass.  In 
Huron,  Bruce,  and  Grey  counties,  cattle-raising  was  an  im- 
portant branch  of  farming,  though  the  animals  there  had  the 
reputation  of  being  much  inferior  to  those  around  Guelph  or 
London.  6 2  Drovers  obtained  many  good  steers  in  the  counties 
between  Belleville  and  Toronto,  but  very  few  along  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  or  farther  east,  where  dairying  had  become 
dominant;  in  fact,  so  unsuitable  for  beef  were  most  of  the 
cattle  east  of  Kingston  that  in  1880  one  fattener  at  Cardinal 
obtained  all  his  feeders  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron. 

It  was  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  that  the 
Ontario  farmer  made  raising  cattle  for  market  his  sole 
occupation.  Ordinarily  he  kept  them  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  farm.  A  Northumberland  County  resident  noted  that 
Some  keep  cattle  strictly  for  breeding  purposes,  raising  stock  to  sell 
for  breeders.  In  that  case  they  must  keep  a  breed  that  is  in  demand — 
for  which  they  can  find  a  ready  market.  Others,  again,  keep  cattle 
chiefly  for  giving  milk,  either  for  selling  new  or  else  for  making  into 
butter  and  cheese.  .  .  .  The  number  of  cheese  factories  that  have 
grown  up  amongst  us  of  late  years  has  caused  some  of  our  farmers 
to  turn  their  attention  chiefly  to  keeping  cows  to  supply  these  factories 
with  milk.  Others,  again,  depend  chiefly  on  feeding,  turning  their 
cattle  into  beef.  Most  of  us,  however,  use  them  for  all  these  purposes, 
breeding  from  them  what  stock  we  want,  milking  them,  and,  when  no 
longer  profitable  for  these  purposes,  we  turn  them  into  beef.  6  4 

After  Confederation,  as  earlier,  hog-raising  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  amounted  to  little,  taking  Ontario  as  a  whole. 
Parts  of  the  province,  such  as  the  Ottawa  Valley,  did  not  even 
raise  enough  pork  for  their  own  consumption.  In  1880  com- 
mercial hog-raising  was  still  confined  to  corn-growing  Essex 
and  Kent  counties,  and  to  the  dairying  districts  where  there 
was  an  abundance  of  whey  or  buttermilk;  elsewhere  the 
farmers  could  not  compete  with  the  corn-fed  hogs  of  the 
United  States.  In  Essex  County  farmers  on  hundred-acre  lots 

^WACR,  vol.  II,  pp.  251,  340;  OACR,  vol.  iv,  App.  G,  p.  65;  OACR, 
vol.  rv,  App.  I,  pp.  20-1. 

^^OACR,  vol.  IV,  App.  I,  pp.  10,  13.  See  above,  pp.  279-80. 
^^OACR,  vol.  IV,  App.  G,  p.  43;  OACR,  vol.  iv,  App.  I,  p.  4. 
^^Canada  Farmer,  Jan.  15,  1872,  p.  31. 
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were  accustomed  to  fatten  twenty  hogs  a  year,  all  of  which 
went  to*  the  packers  at  London,  Hamilton,  Toronto,  or 
Montreal.  In  1880  the  pork  crop  of  Essex  County  was  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  about  $400,000  a  year.^^ 

The  Essex  peninsula  hogs  provided  the  packers  with  pork 
suitable  for  the  lumbermen.  It  was  not  adapted  to  the 
demands  of  the  British  market,  where  what  was  required 
was  a  lean  pork.  Packers  engaged  in  this  overseas  trade, 
the  most  important  of  whom  was  William  Davies  of  Toronto, 
found  it  difficult  to  get  swine  in  Ontario  of  the  proper  and 
uniform  quality.  Davies  could  get  less  than  three  thousand 
a  year  in  the  province,  even  counting  those  he  bought  in  Essex 
and  Kent  counties.  He  actually  preferred  a  lean  (not  thin) 
hog  fattened  on  peas  or  barley,  because  his  business  was  curing 
bacon  and  hams,  but  the  local  farmers  failed  to  provide  it. 
They  did  not  feed  their  swine  carefully  throughout  their 
careers,  but  turned  them  out  along  the  roadside  or  into  bare 
pastures,  threw  them  the  garbage,  and  in  the  autumn  shut 
them  up  for  a  few  weeks,  hoping  that  by  stuffing  them  they 
could  fatten  them  adequately.  The  result  was  that  Ontario 
packers  relied  on  Chicago  hogs.^^ 

Poultry  and  eggs  remained  minor  products  of  most  Ontario 
farms,  often  indeed  only  pin-money  ones  for  the  farmers' 
wives,  but  the  trade  in  them  was  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  aggregate.  This  was  especially  true  of  eggs,  par- 
ticularly after  they  began  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  to  the 
United  States  in  1871.  However,  even  in  1867  a  dealer  at  St. 
Marys  found  it  profitable  to  construct  cold-storage  ware- 
houses for  the  eggs  he  exported  across  the  border.  In 
September,  1878,  the  merchants  of  Guelph  shipped  $13,000 
worth  to  the  United  States.  About  1880  the  "egg  king  of 
Canada"  at  Seaforth  employed  eight  or  ten  teams  in  collecting 
eggs  from  country  store-keepers,  and  shipped  about  75,000,000 
eggs  a  year  to  New  York.  The  trade  was  seasonal,  beginning 
in  March,  when  supplies  from  the  South  began  to  fall  off, 
reaching  a  peak  in  June,  when  Canadian  eggs  virtually 


1876,  App.  7,  p.  28;  OACR,  vol.  I,  pp.  332-5;  OACR,  vol.  iv, 
App.  G,  p.  87. 

^'^'OACR,  vol.  I,  pp.  335-8.  The  packing  methods  employed  by  Davies 
are  described  in  Timperlake,  Illustrated  Toronto,  pp.  284-6. 
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monopolized  the  market,  and  coming  to  an  end  in  November 
with  the  reappearance  of  southern  eggs.  Not  many  eggs 
were  shipped  to  Great  Britain  before  the  season  of  1880-1 
(when  large  quantities  were),  primarily  because  French  com- 
petition was  too  strong.  Poultry  exports  were  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  than  those  of  eggs.  Nevertheless,  it  was  stated 
of  Essex  County  in  1880  that  "in  our  part  of  the  country  we 
can  always  get  a  high  price  for  spring  chickens  in  the  Detroit 
market."  ^8  Too,  during  the  eighteen-seventies  dealers  all 
over  Ontario  shipped  a  good  deal  of  poultry  every  year  to 
Boston  or  New  York.  At  the  end  of  the  decade  the  develop- 
ment of  refrigerated  steamships  made  it  profitable  for  them 
to  send  geese,  turkeys,  and  chickens  to  the  British  Isles  for 
the  Christmas  trade.  They  frequently  obtained  the  poultry 
for  both  the  American  and  the  overseas  markets  at  special 
poultry  fairs.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Turkey 
Fair  at  Smiths  Falls,  which  was  stated  in  1883  to  have  been  in 
existence  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  which  was  patronized 
by  farmers  within  a  radius  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles. 

The  grov^h  of  the  American  market,  of  the  domestic 
market,  and  after  1875,  of  the  British  market,  for  livestock, 
and  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry,  were  responsible 
for  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  livestock  kept,^^  ^nd  for 


67i2AA  1879,  p.  192;  OACR,  vol.  i,  pp.  478,  483-4;  Johnston,  History 
of  the  County  of  Perth,  p.  165;  Farmer's  Advocate,  Jan.,  1881,  p.  11. 
^^OACR,  vol.  I,  p.  184. 

69i?AA  1879,  p.  192;  Farmer's  Advocate,  Jan.,  1877,  p.  5;  ihid., 
Feb.,  1881,  p.  26;  ihid.,  Jan.,  1884,  pp.  11-12. 

70Livestock  in  the  province,  1851,  1861,  1871,  and  1881 : 

1851             1861             1871  1881 

Horses 

Horses  over  3  years  ...                     277,258         368,585  473,906 

Colts  and  fillies                             100,423         120,416  116,392 

Total                             201,670         377,681         489,001  590,298 

Cattle 

Milch  cows                   297,070         451,640         638,759  782,243 

Bulls,  oxen,  or  steers  192,140  99,605 
Calves  or  heifers          255,249  464,083 

Other  horned  cattle.  ..                                       716,474  896,661 

Total                             744,459       1,015,328       1,355,233  1,678,904 

Sheep   1,050,168       1,170,225       1,514,914  1,359,178 

Swine                               571,496         776,001         874,664  700,922 

Census  of  Canada,  1851-2,  vol.  li,  p.  65;  ihid.,  1861,  vol.  II,  p.  94;  ihid., 
1871,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  110-1;  ihid.,  1881,  vol.  ill,  pp.  130-1. 
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a  bettering  of  their  quality.  What  was  the  importance  in 
Ontario  agriculture  of  this  consolidation  of  the  livestock 
industry?  No  matter  what  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
raised,  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  greatly  benefited  the 
worn-out  wheat  farms.  Even  when  reared  only  as  part  of  a 
diversified  economy,  without  expectation  of  much  profit  from 
them,  they  protected  the  farmer  against  the  evil  of  single-crop 
price  fluctuations.  By  feeding  his  coarse  grains  to  his  animals, 
he  obtained,  in  a  sense,  a  better  price  for  the  produce  of  his 
fields  than  he  could  get  from  an  elevator  operator.  He  kept 
his  land  more  in  pasture  and  less  in  cereals.  He  built  better 
stables  and  barns.  As  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission 
said,  "the  farmer  begins  to  grow  roots  and  coarse  grains 
and  feed  his  stuff  to  his  own  cattle  when  he  raises  his  cattle 
with  an  object,  and  has  stock  worth  caring  for.  Good  feeding 
is  the  first  necessity  of  good  stock,  and  good  stock  means 
above  everything  good  farming  with  all  that  the  phrase 
implies."  71 


^WACR,  vol.  I,  p.  242. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


AGRICULTURE  ON  THE  FOREST  FRONTIER,  1850-18801 

IN  an  earlier  chapter,  the  agriculture  of  the  Ottawa  Valley 
was  described,  with  particular  emphasis  being  laid  on  the 
importance  of  the  shanty  market.  During  the  late  eighteen- 
fifties  and  early  eighteen-sixties,  the  government  of  the 
Province  of  Canada  attempted  to  utilize  the  shanty  market 
in  promoting  the  settlement  of  the  area  between  the  Ottawa 
River  and  Georgian  Bay.  Now  known  to  have  been  a  tragic 
mistake,  its  scheme  at  the  time  seemed  well  thought  out,  and 
promised  to  solve  at  least  two  current  difficulties  of  the  ad- 
ministration— the  demand  of  the  lumbermen  for  better  com- 
munications, and  the  clamour  of  potential  settlers  for  cheap 
land. 

During  the  eighteen-forties  there  had  been  a  great  increase 
in  Upper  Canadian  immigration.  The  consequence  was  that, 
by  the  middle  eighteen-fifties,  the  supply  of  crown  lands  in 
the  fertile  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada  was  exhausted.  This 
occasioned  much  disquiet,  for  a  steady  influx  of  pioneers  was 
considered  an  essential  of  colonial  prosperity.  Moreover, 
owing  to  the  boom  of  the  time,  real  estate  in  the  older  settle- 
ments had  advanced  so  much  in  price  that  it  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  immigrant  or  native.  It  was  unthink- 
able that  no  provision  should  be  made  for  them,  even  though 
the  only  crown  land  available  in  Upper  Canada  was  north  of 
Lake  Huron,  or  in  the  country  between  the  Ottawa  River  and 
Georgian  Bay — the  Ottawa-Huron  region.  ^ 

A  select  committee  on  the  management  of  the  public  lands 
heard  opinions  in  1855  on  the  subject  of  opening  to  settlement 
the  last  area,  nearly  all  of  which  was  within  the  Canadian 
Shield,  and  much  of  which  was  already  notorious  as  "red-pine 
country."  One  witness,  A.  J.  Russell,  the  Crown  Timber 
Agent  at  Bytown,  advocated  the  limitation  of  settlement  there 
to  tracts  of  good  land  sufficiently  extensive  to  support  a  popu- 

iCf.  Lower,  "Assault  on  the  Laurentian  Barrier"  {Canadian  Hist- 
orical Review,  vol.  X,  1929),  and  Lower,  Settlement  and  the  Forest 
Frontier. 

^Sessional  Papers,  Canada,  1857,  App.  25.  Hereafter  this  authority 
is  cited  as  SPC. 
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lation  large  enough  to  keep  up  roads  and  schools.  Other 
witnesses,  among  them  T.  C.  Keefer,  who  as  early  as  1846 
had  advocated  colonizing  the  region,  ^  evidently  exercised  more 
influence  on  the  committee,  though  it  failed  to  make  any 
definite  recommendations.^  It  was  therefore  without  the 
approval  of  the  Select  Committee,  indeed,  wholly  on  his  own 
responsibility,  that  later  in  the  year  the  Hon.  P.  Vankoughnet, 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  committed  the  administration 
to  a  policy  of  settlement  in  the  Ottawa-Huron  region  by  means 
of  "free  grants"  along  "colonization  roads."  In  doing  so,  he 
declared  that  the  ready  market  for  settlers^  produce  in  the 
lumber  camps  made  it  the  most  advantageous  district  for 
colonization  that  the  government  had  at  its  disposal.  ^ 

The  only  new  thing  in  this  policy  was  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  free  grants  along  colonization  roads  to  the 
lumbering  areas.  Free  grants  along  leading  roads  had  been 
known  in  Upper  Canada  since  Simcoe  opened  Yonge  Street 
northwards  from  York,  but  they  had  first  become  important 
through  the  Land  Act  of  1841,  which  provided  that  free  allot- 
ments of  not  more  than  fifty  acres  could  be  made  along  roads 
in  any  new  settlement.®  The  first  of  these  roads  had  been 
opened  in  the  preceding  year.  This  was  the  "Garafraxa"  or 
Owen  Sound  Road,  which  ran  from  Fergus  to  Owen  Sound. 
The  free  grants,  which  carried  with  them  the  right  to  pur- 
chase the  150  acres  adjacent  to  them,  were  so  popular  that 
the  road  was  soon  settled  throughout  its  entire  length,  and 
the  government  was  encouraged  to  open  others  on  the  same 
terms.  One  of  these,  the  "Toronto  and  Sydenham"  (usually 
known  as  the  "Toronto  Line"),  was  opened  in  1849  from 
Chatsworth  to  Shelburne.  Another,  the  Durham  Road,  was 
cut  out  some  time  before  1853  between  Lake  Huron  at  Kin- 
cardine and  the  Garafraxa  Road.  A  third,  the  Elora  and 
Saugeen  Road,  which  was  practically  completed  in  1855,  ran 
northwest  and  then  north  from  Elora  to  Southampton.  All 


^Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada,  1847,  App.  LL. 
Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  J  LAC. 
*SPC  185A'5,  App.  MM. 

^SPC  1857,  App.  25;  Thompson's  Mirror  of  Parliament,  nos.  7  &  8, 
pp.  5-6. 

^Morrison,  "Principle  of  Free  Grants  in  the  Land  Act  of  1841" 
(Canadian  Historical  Review,  vol.  xiv,  1933,  pp.  392-3,  404). 
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these  roads  gave  connection  with  older  ones  leading  to  Toronto 
or  Hamilton ;  all  were  opened  on  the  free-grant  principle ;  and 
all  were  exceedingly  popular  with  the  poorer  settlers  J 

In  the  meantime,  to  aid  the  lumbermen,  the  government 
opened  several  important  roads,  some  leading  west  from  the 
Ottawa  River,  and  others  north  from  Lake  Ontario.  In  1852 
it  completed  one  (ever  since  known  as  the  Government  Road) 
from  Arnprior  to  Pembroke,  to  enable  the  lumbermen  to  get 
their  anchors,  axes,  and  foodstuffs  past  the  rapids  in  the 
summer,  and  to  make  them  independent  of  the  weak  river 
ice  in  autumn  and  spring.  In  1854  it  completed  another,  the 
"Ottawa  and  Opeongo,"  westward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Bonnechere  River  to  the  Great  Opeongo  Lake,  roughly  along 
the  backbone  between  the  Bonnechere  and  Madawaska  rivers. 
Both  roads,  it  was  hoped,  would  ultimately  terminate  on 
Georgian  Bay.  The  lumbermen  with  limits  in  the  remote 
interior  might  then  be  able  to  get  their  supplies  cheaper  from 
the  West  than  they  could  over  the  portage  roads  from  the 
lower  Ottawa.  Eventually  there  were  five  main  roads  in  the 
Ottawa-Huron  region  running  north  and  south — the  Hastings, 
the  Addington,  the  Frontenac,  the  Bobcaygeon,  and  the  Mus- 
koka — and  four  which  ran  from  east  to  west — the  Mississippi, 
the  Peterson,  the  Opeongo,  and  the  "Pembroke  and  Matta- 
wan.'*  These  roads  were  systematically  located  over  a  wide 
area.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  lumbermen,  who  needed 
only  good  winter  roads,  they  were  an  immediate  success.  They 
made  it  possible  to  bring  larger  quantities  of  supplies  into 
the  shanties,  and  at  a  much  lower  cost  per  ton  than  formerly.  ^ 

It  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  vii  that  the  lumbermen  in 
the  Ottawa  Valley  in  the  eighteen-thirties  and  eighteen-f orties 
were  interested  in  having  the  good  lands  near  their  limits 
settled.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  when  the  Crown 
Lands  Department  came  to  lay  out  the  Opeongo  Road  the 
lumberman  John  Egan  and  some  of  his  associates  prevailed 
on  it  to  open  the  eastern  border  of  the  Ottawa-Huron  region 

'^Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper 
Canada  for  1855-6,  pp.  367,  369,  641-2.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited 
as  JTBAUC. 

sPerth  Bathurst  Courier,  Oct.  22,  1852;  SPC  1854-5,  App.  MM.; 
SPC  1858,  App.  45;  SPC  1861,  no.  23.  For  their  location,  see  the  map 
in  Schott,  Landnahme  und  Kolonisation,  p.  257. 
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to  settlement,  by  setting  off  a  tier  of  fifty-acre  lots  on  each 
side  of  the  road  to  be  granted  to  actual  settlers  on  the  same 
terms  as  on  the  colonization  roads  in  the  Upper  Canada 
peninsula.  The  rapid  swarming  of  squatters  in  the  early 
eighteen-fifties  into  the  area  through  which  the  Opeongo  Road 
ran,  just  west  of  the  old  settlements  in  the  Bonnechere  Valley, 
augured  well  for  a  scheme  of  directed  colonization.  It  was 
therefore  with  the  support  of  a  certain  class  of  lumbermen 
as  well  as  that  of  influential  politicians  like  the  H'on.  Malcolm 
Cameron  (who  had  been  advocating  a  free-grant  road  on  the 
Owen  Sound  principle  between  the  Bonnechere  and  Mada- 
waska  rivers  since  1841),  that  Vankoughnet  made  his  decision. 
As  a  result  of  it,  the  quondam  bush  trails  became  colonization 
roads,  in  order  that  the  plan  tentatively  applied  to  the  lower 
Opeongo  Road  might  be  extended  throughout  much  of  the 
Ottawa-Huron  country.  ^ 

Free  grants  were  shortly  made  available  along  three  roads 
— the  rest  of  the  Opeongo  Road  in  1855,  and  the  Addington 
and  Hastings  roads  in  1856.  The  free-grant  system  was  later 
extended  to  some  of  the  lots  along  the  Bobcaygeon,  Muskoka, 
Mississippi,  and  Frontenac  roads,  However,  the  bulk  of  the 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  roads  was  intended  to  be  sold. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  belittle  them,  and,  in  any  case, 
as  Vankoughnet  explained,  *'he  was  not  prepared  to  throw 
open  the  country  to  any  host  of  marauders  that  might  come 
here."  11  To  enable  immigrants  to  make  their  way  through 
the  extensive  broken  country  separating  their  holdings  from 
the  older  settlements  to  the  south  and  east,  the  government 
improved  the  roads  sufficiently  to  permit  of  waggon  traffic; 
but  all  this  meant  in  practice  was  that  the  work  gangs  moved 
the  bigger  stones  and  the  fallen  trees  out  of  the  way,  and 
laid  corduroy  causeways  through  the  swamps.  Worse,  till 
the  autumn  of  1862,  the  contractors  from  the  front  townships, 
with  the  men  they  hired  there,  considered  their  job  finished 
when  they  had  chopped  the  road  out,  and  left  it  to  grow 
up  in  underbrush  forthwith.    After  1862  the  settlers  did  the 

^Bytown  Packet,  Aug.  17,  1850;  Perth  Bathurst  Courier,  April  23, 
Oct.  22,  1852;  evidence  of  A.  J.  Russell,  in  SPC  1854-5,  App.  MM; 
SPC  1861,  no.  15. 

1858,  App.  45;  SPC  1862,  no.  11. 

^^Thompson's  Mirror  of  Parliament,  nos.  7  &  8,  p.  7. 
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work  on  a  day-labour  basis,  but  they  were  too  few  to  ac- 
complish even  as  much  as  the  contractors,  and  invariably 
they  looked  on  their  pay  as  a  subvention.  The  lumbermen 
cared  little  whether  the  roads  were  passable  in  summer  or 
not;  and  the  government  was  far  away  and  had  other  uses 
for  its  funds.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  permanent 
improvement  was  effected  in  any  of  the  colonization  roads.  12 
This  fact  did  not  hinder  the  government  from  anxiously 
fostering  settlement  along  the  roads.  It  gave  lots  of  a  hundred 
acres  on  easy  conditions — cultivation  of  twelve  acres  within 
four  years,  construction  of  a  cabin,  and  continued  residence. 
It  established  an  agency  at  Ottawa  in  1857  to  look  after 
immigrants,  and  distributed  in  Europe  pamphlets  in  English, 
German,  French,  and  Norwegian.  These  particularly  em- 
phasized the  insatiable  produce  market  created  by  the  lumber- 
men— **the  vast  amount  of  lumbering  all  along  the  Madawaska 
and  its  tributaries  will  require  more  than  the  Settlement  can 
yield  for  years."  Politicians  and  railroad  promoters  held 
out  the  hope  that  when  the  Quebec  and  Lake  Huron  Railway 
went  up  the  valley  of  the  Madawaska  or  of  the  Bonnechere 
to  Georgian  Bay  it  would  bring  a  rush  of  immigrants  and  a 
rise  in  land  values  as  had  the  Illinois  Central,  the  land-grant 
railway  on  which  it  was  modelled.  The  colonization  roads 
would  assure  access  to  the  older  communities  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  settlers  who  came  to  take 
up  lands  along  the  colonization  roads  or  in  their  vicinity  were 
numbered  not  in  thousands  but  only  in  dozens.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  such  as  did  come  was  composed  of 
farmers  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Upper  Canada,  or  who 
had  lived  some  years  in  it.  Many  had  owned  small  farms  in 


1857,  App.  54;  SPC  1867-8,  no.  6,  pp.  Iff.;  Toronto  Globe, 
May  9,  1865. 

1857,  App.  54. 

i^5PC  1858.  App.  41;  SPC  1859,  no.  19.  On  the  immigration 
campaign,  see  Gates,  "Official  Encouragement  to  Immigration"  (Cana' 
dian  Historical  Review,  vol.  XV,  1934). 

^■'JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  170. 

i6Speech  of  John  A.  Macdonald,  June  17,  1856,  in  Debates  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  1856  (scrapbook  of  newspaper  clippings  in 
Library  of  Parliament,  Ottawa). 
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the  near-by  settlements,  and  had  sold  them  to  purchase  larger 
ones  for  themselves  and  their  sons.^"^  Many  others  went 
primarily  to  work  in  the  shanties,  and  many  more,  especially 
after  1860,  to  engage  in  lumbering  on  their  own  account  by 
taking  the  pine  off  their  grants, 

The  colonization  roads  had  really  been  opened  to  attract 
European  immigrants.  This  they  failed  to  do.  The  extensive 
governmental  advertising  brought  only  a  few  poverty-stricken 
Poles  and  Germans  into  the  Ottawa-Huron  region.  It  is  easy 
to  explain  the  failure.  The  American  states  with  which  the 
Province  of  Canada  came  into  competition  for  settlers  were 
all  assisted  in  their  propaganda  by  land,  railway,  and  shipping 
companies,  which  sent  their  agents  to  the  agricultural  exhibi- 
tions and  other  rural  gatherings.!^  More  important  was  the 
attraction  of  the  prairies,  now  that  railroads  touched  the 
Mississippi,  steel  ploughs  that  would  scour  were  available,  and 
low  costs  made  it  possible  to  grow  wheat  at  a  profit  in  Iowa 
and  Minnesota.  Farmers,  farmers'  sons,  country  store- 
keepers, day  labourers,  and  lawyers  from  one  end  of  Canada 
West  to  the  other  sold  their  properties  for  what  they  would 
bring,  and  joined  the  European  immigrants  making  their  way 


I'^SPC  1858,  App.  45;  Bytown  Gazette,  quoted  in  Montreal  WitnesSy 
Jan.  7,  1860;  Canada,  1862,  p.  18. 

i^Langton,  "On  the  Age  of  Timber  Trees"  {Transactions  of  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  vol.  V,  1862,  p.  75) ;  evidence 
of  Ezra  Stephens,  JLAC  1863  (1st  Sess.),  App.  8. 

i9«The  agents  of  the  Illinois  Central  are  flooding  the  Province  Show 
at  Kingston  with  their  books  and  pamphlets"  {Lower  Canada  Agri- 
culturist, Dec,  1862,  p.  125).  Cf.  also:  "In  all  the  public  places  through- 
out our  country  .  .  .  ,  in  railway  stations  and  out  houses — in  the 
saloons  of  steamboats  and  the  public  rooms  of  hotels — on  the  doors  of 
our  school-houses  and  at  the  cross  roads  of  townships — on  the  frontier 
and  far  back  in  the  interior  of  our  new  settlements — everywhere,  in  fact, 
where  readers  can  be  found,  the  placards  of  an  unscrupulous  class  of 
American  land  speculators  are  to  be  seen.  It  is  impossible  to  take  a  drive 
into  the  back  townships,  a  quiet  sail  down  the  river,  or  a  dusty  jolt 
by  the  railway,  without  meeting,  at  every  turn  and  stepping  place, 
flaming  posters,  offering  for  sale  western  lands,  which  if  we  are  to 
believe  their  words,  are  ^unequalled  in  richness,  cheap  in  price,  and 
easy  of  access  to  market.'  These  Yankee  lands  are  not  'rude  forests' 
of  beech  and  maple,  elm  and  basswood,  but  'beautiful  prairies  that 
require  no  clearing.'  All  that  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  do,  is  to 
turn  over  the  sod,  harrow  in  the  seed,  and  then  prepare  to  reap  the 
harvest"  (Ottawa  [Valley]  correspondent  of  the  Bytown  Gazette,  quoted 
in  Canadian  Merchants'  Magazine,  Aug.,  1857,  p.  406). 
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up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  American 
West.  The  exodus  from  Upper  Canada,  like  that  from  New 
York,  was  compared  despairingly  to  that  from  Western 
Europe  in  the  days  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  By  the  late  eighteen- 
fifties  the  practical  question  was  no  longer  that  of  promoting 
immigration  into  Upper  Canada,  but  of  preventing  emigration 
from  it.  There  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of  accomplishing 
this  aim  as  long  as  there  was  no  industrialization.  So  it 
happened  that,  before  1860,  the  frontier  of  Upper  Canada 
moved  into  the  United  States, 

Under  these  circumstances  the  failure  of  the  wooded  free 
grants  to  appeal  to  any  but  a  few  impecunious  natives  in  the 
regions  adjacent  to  them  was  quite  what  should  have  been 
expected.  By  the  end  of  1860  the  free  grants  had  lost  even 
this  limited  popularity.  New  settlers  no  longer  appeared  to 
take  up  grants;  older  ones  abandoned  their  clearances;  and 
in  certain  localities  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  till  not  a 
person  would  be  left.-i  The  situation  was  aggravated  by 
abuses  in  connection  with  the  grants.  The  poor  Polish  im- 
migrants did  intend,  it  is  true,  to  hew  homes  for  themselves 
out  of  the  wilderness,  as  their  ancestors  had  done  in  the 
Posen  section  of  Prussia,  but  they  found  it  difficult  to  clear 
their  pine  land  and  unprofitable  to  cultivate  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  current  opinion  was  that  if  a  native  of  Upper 
Canada  or  an  immigrant  of  several  years'  experience  acquired 
a  lot  in  the  pineries,  either  by  free  grant  or  purchase,  it  was 
almost  invariably  merely  to  cut  the  timber.  22  Early  in  1859 
the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  therefore  felt  forced  to  take 
action  against  fraud  on  the  part  of  settlers.  This  was  in  a 
timid  regulation  which  provided  that  "squatter's  rights"  would 
no  longer  be  recognized  as  giving  any  equity  in  the  land.^^ 

Stories  began  to  reach  the  older  parts  of  Upper  Canada  of 
distress  approaching  starvation  among  the  colonization-roads 
settlers,  especially  the  Poles  and  Germans.  The  lumbermen 
who  had  been  the  friends  of  genuine  settlement  began  to  com- 


^^Canadian  Merchants'  Magazine,  June,  1857,  pp.  269-70;  Canadian 
Agriculturist,  April,  1861,  p.  253. 

1860,  no.  12;  SPC  1861,  no.  23;  SPC  1863,  no.  5. 
22Perry,  Staple  Trade  of  Canada,  pp.  40,  42. 
235PC  1859,  App.  17. 
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plain,  with  reason,  that  irresponsible  persons  were  stealing 
their  timber  under  the  guise  of  land-clearing,  and  destroying 
the  woods  as  a  result  of  uncontrolled  fires  in  their  slashings.  2  4 
The  Toronto  Globe,  impressed  by  the  agitation  in  the  United 
States  which  culminated  in  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862,  kept 
on  insisting  that  the  system  of  free  grants  should  be  extended, 
so  that  the  whole  public  domain,  including  the  wilderness 
north  of  Lake  Huron  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  would  be  free  to 
location.  Crown  land,  it  declared,  should  not  be  held  for 
speculative  purposes,  but  should  be  "regarded  as  a  foundation 
of  the  prosperity  which  a  pushing  and  increasing  population 
alone  can  render  available." The  government,  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  by  the  optimistic  reports 
of  its  land  agents  and  surveyors,  remained  smugly  confident 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  its  policy,  but  those  who  were  really 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  settlement  were  convinced 
that  the  Ottawa-Huron  region  would  prove  utterly  worthless 
as  the  site  of  an  agricultural  population. 

Why  had  the  scheme  failed?  Two  reasons  were  funda- 
mental— the  character  of  the  land  and  the  weakness  of  the 
shanty  market. 

Before  the  government's  colonization  policy  was  inaugu- 
rated, lumbermen  such  as  the  Hamiltons  and  Gilmours,  and 
other  well-informed  individuals  such  as  A.  J.  Russell,  pointed 
out  the  natural  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  achievement.  In 
general  the  roads  ran  along  the  ridges,  whereas  the  best  land 
was  found  in  the  valleys.  But  even  on  the  bottoms  there  was 
little  first-class  land.  Walter  Shanly,  who  made  an  exploratory 
survey  of  the  country  north  of  the  line  of  the  Opeongo  Road 
for  the  proposed  Quebec  and  Lake  Huron  Railroad,  found  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  in  the  part  of  the  Ottawa-Huron  area 
he  traversed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  such  as  the 
vicinity  of  the  headwaters  of  the  York  River.  Some  of  the 
government  surveyors  in  the  colonization-roads  settlements 
shortly  reported  that  in  a  few  townships  there  was  not  enough 
soil  to  hold  their  stakes,  and  that  in  others  there  was  nothing 


24Cf.  A.  Gilmour  to  W.  McDougall,  Feb.  9,  1863,  in  JLAC  1863 
(1st  Sess.),  App.  8,  and  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  James  Skead  in  Debates 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  1863,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  29. 

2^Toronto  Glohe,  Dec.  31,  1859;  cf.  ibid.,  Feb.  5,  1863. 
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but  sand.  These  statements  were  scarcely  an  exaggeration, 
as  can  be  attested  by  modern  summer  campers  in  northern 
Hastings  County.-^ 

It  is  obvious  that  people  on  land  such  as  that  of  the  Ottawa- 
Huron  region  could  not  hope  to  compete  with  those  on  the 
prairies  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  Yet,  poor  as  the  land  was, 
lumber  squatters  in  the  preceding  quarter  century  had  made 
a  good  living  in  many  parts  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  no  better 
adapted  to  agriculture.  New  conditions,  however,  contributed 
to  the  immediate  failure  of  the  shanty  market,  on  which  so 
much  reliance  had  been  placed  by  the  pamphleteers.  Prices 
had  earlier  been  high  for  the  produce  of  the  isolated  clearings 
in  the  region  officially  opened  by  the  colonization  roads,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  communication  with  Bytown  and 
the  lower  Ottawa  Valley;  but  the  cutting-out  of  the  coloniza- 
tion roads,  even  only  as  lumbermen's  winter  trails,  made  it 
possible  to  team  in  foodstuffs  at  comparatively  low  rates.  In 
1858  one  lumbering  firm  on  the  upper  Madawaska  River, 
which  had  never  had  flour  delivered  at  its  shanties  for  less 
than  $7.00  a  barrel,  nor  oats  for  less  than  50  cents  a  bushel, 
obtained  them  for  $5.25  and  35  cents,  respectively.  In  the 
winter  of  1859-60  the  Gilmours  and  other  firms  with  limits  in 
the  country  behind  Perth  brought  in  hay  and  oats  from  Lower 
Canada,  and  even  after  paying  the  freight  on  the  Grand  Trunk, 
saved  money,  and  at  the  same  time  reduced  local  prices.  In 
the  same  winter  the  lumbermen  along  the  Hastings  Road  got 
most  of  their  supplies  from  Madoc  and  Belleville,  rather  than 
from  the  pioneers  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  2  7  This  competi- 
tion was  before  long  so  serious  for  the  settlers  far  up  the  Ope- 
ongo  Road  that  many  of  them  were  forced  to  sell  their  prod- 
uce at  the  country  stores  in  the  older  communities  near  the 
Ottawa  River,  a  proceeding  which  neither  they  nor  the  gov- 
ernment had  contemplated  when  they  took  up  their  land.  28 
Outside  competition  in  their  own  market,  impassable  roads 
to  the  outer  world,  scanty  surpluses  or  even  none,  and  the 


265PC  1857,  App.  5;  speech  of  the  Hon.  W.  McDougall,  Aug.  21, 
1863,  in  Debates  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  1863,  2nd  Sess.,  pp.  23-4. 

275:PC  1858,  App.  45;  SPC  1860,  no.  12;  Perth  Courier,  Dec.  30, 
1859;  ihid.,  Jan.  13,  1860. 

285^PC  1867-8,  no.  6,  pp.  57-8. 
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rapid  recession  of  the  lumbering  industry  together  meant 
that  the  thinly  rooted  colonization-roads  settlements  could  not 
prosper. 

Fortunately,  the  Hon.  William  McDougall,  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands  in  the  administration  of  John  Sandfield 
Macdonald  (1862-4),  was  less  of  a  doctrinaire  than  his  pre- 
decessors. Admitting  in  his  first  report  that  most  of  the 
Ottawa-Huron  region  was  not  suitable  for  colonization,  he  be- 
gan to  ascertain  what  areas  should  be  closed  to  settlement 
because  they  were  purely  pine  lands,  and  decided  to  make  no 
further  surveys  till  the  number  of  settlers  or  prospective 
settlers  showed  that  there  was  clearly  an  urgent  necessity. 
In  a  speech  in  the  Assembly  he  amplified  his  policy.  There 
was  no  point,  he  asserted,  in  bringing  in  paupers  at  govern- 
ment expense,  and  watching  over  them  and  even  feeding  them 
afterwards.  The  best  way  to  encourage  immigration  was  to 
provide  good  government,  to  reduce  taxes,  and  to  encourage 
business,  so  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  work  at  fair  wages. 
Then  the  satisfied  settlers  would  prove  to  be  better  immigra- 
tion agents  than  any  that  could  be  hired.  ^®  His  common- 
sense  attitude  was  fully  approved  in  1863  by  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  established  to  consider 
*'the  lumber  trade  of  Canada  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of 
the  country."  This  committee  found  from  the  evidence  of  a 
number  of  qualified  witnesses  that  the  criticisms  being  made 
of  the  colonization-roads  system  in  the  Ottawa-Huron  region 
were  fully  justified. The  next  year  a  select  committee  on 
the  Ottawa  and  Georgian  Bay  territory,  impressed  by  the 
weight  of  similiar  opinions,  recommended  that  any  new 
colonization  roads  should  be  confined  to  areas  found  fit  for 
settlement.  3  2  in  1865  the  declining  interest  of  the  politicians 
in  the  colonization  roads  was  well  shown  by  the  report  of  an- 
other select  committee,  this  time  on  emigration  and  coloniza- 
tion, for  "in  view  of  the  general  expectation  that  a  very  large 
area  of  fertile  land  ...  is  shortly  to  be  placed  under  the  control 

1863,  no.  5. 

30Speech  of  Aug.  21,  1863,  in  Debates  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
1863,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  24. 

31JLAC  1863  (1st  Sess.),  App.  8. 
32JLAC  186Jf,  App.  8. 
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and  supervision  of  the  Canadian  legislature,"  it  was  wholly 
devoted  to  the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in 
the  Northwest.  3  3 

However,  the  lumbermen  did  not  allow  the  government  to 
forget  the  evils  of  fraudulent  occupation  and  of  an  increasing 
fire-hazard  in  their  timber  limits,  and  pressed  for  such  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  as  would  ex- 
clude settlement  from  the  country  between  the  Ottawa  River 
and  Georgian  Bay.^*  It  was  unfortunate  for  Upper  Canada 
that,  on  account  of  the  preparations  for  Confederation,  the 
government  had  no  time  to  put  in  force  an  effective  policy 
discriminating  between  agricultural  and  non-agricultural 
land. 

After  Confederation  the  Dominion  and  provincial  govern- 
ments decided  on  a  joint  immigration  policy,  whereby  the 
Dominion  government  was  to  maintain  emigration  offices  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  to 
defray  the  costs  of  quarantine,  and  the  provincial  governments 
were  to  put  into  effect  a  liberal  scheme  of  settlement.  On- 
tario's chief  contribution,  the  Free  Grants  and  Homestead  Act 
of  1868,  took  the  form  of  an  expansion  of  the  earlier  coloniza- 
tion-roads enterprise.  3  5  As  the  act  reserved  to  the  crown  the 
pine  on  the  lots  granted,  the  Globe  assailed  it  as  "paltry"  and 
"stingy"  in  comparison  with  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United 
States,  but  admitted  that  it  was  a  "long  step  ijn  the  right  direc- 
tion."3  6  In  1868-9  the  Ontario  government  opened  forty 
townships  in  the  Ottawa-Huron  country  as  free  grants.  Free 
lots  might  be  taken  up  anywhere  in  the  townships,  not  solely 
along  colonization  roads.  Then,  to  make  the  free  grants  more 
attractive,  it  gradually  extended  its  colonization-roads  system. 
It  maintained  the  leading  roads  it  had  previously  opened  — 
the  Opeongo,  the  Frontenac,  the  Muskoka,  and  the  rest  — 
and  in  addition  made  grants  for  the  construction  of  short 
branch  roads  which  would  afford  access  to  the  communities 


1865,  App.  6,  p.  37. 
34Toronto  Globe,  Feb.  26,  1867. 

1869,  no.  76,  p.  6. 
86Toronto  Globe,  Jan.  28,  Feb.  6,  1868. 
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being  formed  in  the  forty  townships.  ^  7  Even  so,  it  first 
directed  seekers  of  free  land  to  the  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound 
districts,  mainly  because  they  were  easily  reached  by  water. 
The  statistics  of  location  show  that  these  areas  received  more 
than  half  of  the  free-grant  settlers  after  1870.  The  rest  took 
up  lots  in  the  region  to  the  south  and  east  which  had  nomi- 
nally been  settled  earlier.  The  free-grant  policy  was  no  more 
successful  after  Confederation  than  it  had  been  before.  The 
settlers  were  poor  and  often  shiftless  as  well.  Every  year 
grants  were  cancelled  on  account  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  settle- 
ment duties.  3  s  Further,  the  shanty  market  once  more  proved 
unreliable.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Muskoka  pioneers  did 
obtain  50  cents  a  bushel  for  oats  and  $9.00  a  ton  for  hay,  with 
the  freight  added,  but  by  1880  the  lumbermen  were  bringing 
in  oats  so  cheaply  by  way  of  Collingwood  that  it  was  evident 
that  the  shanty  market  was  doomed.  ^'-^  In  that  year  only  a  belt 
of  townships  across  the  northern  part  of  Frontenac,  Addington, 
Hastings,  Peterborough,  Victoria,  and  Simcoe  counties,  to- 
gether with  all  of  Haliburton  County,  still  could  depend  on  the 
lumbermen.  The  rest  of  the  free-grant  area  v/as  in  reach  of 
railways.  When  the  shanty  market  collapsed,  the  settlers  in 
the  Ottawa-Huron  region  wore  out  their  light  soil  in  a  few 
years  and  became  wholly  dependent  on  employment  in  the 
lumber  camps  for  a  livelihood.  When  the  good  timber  was  cut 
down,  or  destroyed  by  fires,  and  the  lumbermen  moved  away, 
the  pioneers  were  stranded.  At  that  time  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  Ottawa-Huron  area  pronounced  a  judgment  with 
which  nobody  would  disagree  today :  **No  greater  mistake  was 
ever  made  in  political  economy  than  the  attempt  to  open  up 
and  colonize  this  country  with  the  view  of  developing  its 
agricultural  resources." 

s^Kirkwood  and  Murphy,  Undeveloped  Lands,  pp.  46-7;  Sessional 
Papers,  Ontario,  1871,  no.  7,  pp.  17-19;  ibid.,  1884,  no.  34,  pp.  70-9. 
Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  SPO. 

3«SP0  1871,  no.  30,  p.  2;  SPO  1877,  no.  1,  pp.  52-3;  SPO  1882-3, 
no.  4,  pp.  17-18. 

^'^Report  of  the  Ontario  Agricidtural  Commission,  vol.  V,  App.  R-1, 
p.  14;  ibid.,  vol.  V,  App.  R-2,  p.  27.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited 
as  OACR. 

^^^OACR,  vol.  II,  pp.  126,  176,  206,  286,  324,  460,  518-19,  543. 
^^Fraser,  Shanty,  Forest  and  River  Life,  p.  107.  The  most  disastrous 
failure  in  the  Ottawa-Huron  region  was  not  in  the  free  grants,  however, 
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It  is  easy  to  criticize  the  government  of  Ontario  for  the 
free-grants  fiasco,  with  its  legacy  of  a  scattered  and  poverty- 
stricken  population.  However,  during  the  same  generation, 
other  settlers,  who  owed  nothing  to  governmental  encourage- 
ment, were  passing  through  the  same  unfortunate  cycle.  They 
had  followed  the  lumbermen  up  the  Ottawa  Valley  till  by  1875 
there  was  not  a  spot  of  arable  land  left  unoccupied  in  the  whole 
distance  from  Allumette  Lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mattawan 
River.  These  people  were  much  affected  by  the  depression 
in  the  lumber  industry  which  followed  the  collapse  of  the  con- 
struction trades  in  the  United  States  in  1873,  and  which  was 
augmented  by  a  new  American  tariff  which  made  it  difficult 
for  Ontario  lumber  to  compete  with  that  of  Michigan.  Hard 
times,  then  as  earlier,  resulted  in  considerable  emigration. 
In  spite  of  this,  new  settlements  of  the  peculiar  kind  associated 
with  the  lumber  industry  continued  to  be  made  long  after 
1880,  not  only  in  the  Nipissing  District,  but  in  the  country 
to  the  north  of  it  which  soon  came  to  be  called  New  Ontario. 

Farmers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Ottawa  Valley,  but  on 
the  fairly  good  land  near  the  Ottawa  River,  especially  those 
in  Renfrew  County,  profited  by  their  position  between  the 
shanties  and  the  railroads  farther  south  as  late  as  1880.^^ 
In  the  eighteen-seventies  farmers  in  Lanark  and  Carleton 
counties  still  portaged  their  hay,  oats,  and  pork  up  the  Ottawa 


but  in  Haliburton  County.  Here  the  Canadian  Land  and  Emigration 
Company,  an  association  of  English  investors,  had  purchased  ten  town- 
ships from  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  in  1862.  The  directors 
of  the  Company  were  so  inexperienced  that  they  were  fleeced  out  of 
their  valuable  timber  by  the  Ottawa  Valley  lumbermen,  and  the 
settlers  they  sent  out  from  England  were  soon  left  in  a  hopeless  situation 
{SPC  1862,  no.  11;  Thompson,  Up  to  Date,  pp.  43-4,  65-6). 

42Kirkwood  and  Murphy,  Undeveloped  Lands,  pp.  162-6. 

187^,  no.  26,  p.  vii;  SPO  1877,  no.  11,  p.  vii;  SPO  1880,  no.  4, 
p.  ix;  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Canada,  1876,  App.  3,  p.  iii. 
Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  JHC. 

'^^OACR,  vol.  II,  pp.  518-19.  An  example  of  shanty  market  encourage- 
ment: "Western  grumblers  about  the  high  price  of  hay,  may  find 
consolation  in  the  statement  of  the  Arnprior  Times  that  on  the  Upper 
Ottawa  hay  has  reached  a  fabulous  price:  even  in  Pembroke  it  readily 
brings  $40  a  ton.  We  learn  that  one  gentleman  in  the  village  of 
Cobden  has  been  ofl'ered  $100  a  ton  delivered  at  the  Mattawan,  about 
100  miles  above  Pembroke.  Hay  recently  brought  $35  a  ton  in 
Ottawa"  (Canada  Farmer,  May  15,  1869,  p.  197). 
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in  seasons  of  prosperity,  sometimes  to  the  remote  limits 
above  Lake  Temiskaming  and  along  the  Kippawa  River.  A 
witness  from  Carleton  County  told  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1876  that  "the  farmer  here  has  a  home 
market  v^here  he  can  dispose  of  his  coarse  grain  to  a  better 
advantage  than  to  use  it  for  fattening  cattle,  on  account  of 
the  large  lumbering  interest  carried  on  here,  except  barley, 
for  which  they  find  a  better  market  in  the  United  States 
than  at  home."^^  But  in  Lanark  and  Carleton  counties,  and 
to  some  extent  in  Renfrew  County,  it  was  found  advisable  to 
turn  to  articles  which  might  be  exported,  including  butter 
and  livestock  as  well  as  barley.  It  was  recognized  that  it 
would  not  be  long  till  the  shanty  market  would  disappear  in 
these  counties,  as  it  had  already  virtually  done  in  Prescott 
and  Russell  counties.  H'ere,  as  early  as  1870,  it  had  been  re- 
duced to  supplying  part  of  the  requirements  of  the  lumber- 
men operating  up  the  Gatineau  Valley  and  in  other  fairly 
accessible  sections  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Ottawa 
River.  4  7 

Few  of  the  squatters  near  the  pineries  had  much  hope  of 
finding  salvation  in  diversified  agriculture.  Their  soil  was 
so  poor  that  only  the  Poles  and  Germans  seemed  to  be  able 
to  make  a  living  from  it,  and  they  only  by  the  utmost 
industry  and  frugality.  It  was  not  only  that  lumbering 
receded;  the  advent  of  the  railways  (especially  the  Canada 
Central)  destroyed  the  sheltered  position  which  the  squat- 
ters had  previously  enjoyed.  Many  in  the  poorer  and  remoter 
localities  were  literally  starved  out;  by  1880  the  backwoods 
part  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  was  remarkable  for  the  vast 
number  of  its  abandoned  clearances  and  buildings. 


1876,  App.  7,  p.  26. 

^^JHC  188A,  App.  1,  pp.  115-20;  Kirkwood  and  Murphy,  Undeveloped 
Lands,  p.  145;  Smallfield,  Lands  and  Resources  of  Renfrew  County,  p.  5. 

47"The  surplus  coarse  grains,  grown  on  the  south  side,  together 
with  pork,  butter,  hay,  &c.,  now  actually  find  their  principal  market 
on  the  north  shore,  to  supply  the  lumbering  establishments"  (Legge 
and  Macdonald,  Report  on  Explorations  of  Routes  North  and  South  Sides 
of  Ottawa  River,  p.  3). 

im,  App.  1,  p.  112. 

'^^Fraser,  Shanty,  Forest  and  River  Life,  p.  102. 
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By  1880  the  pressure  on  the  provincial  government  to 
expand  the  free-grant  system  had  already  diminished.  This 
was  not  because  Ontario  farmers  did  not  want  land,  but  be- 
cause they  preferred  a  farm  on  the  prairies  to  one  on  the 
Canadian  Shield.  With  the  opening  of  Manitoba,  people  lost 
interest  in  the  Ottawa-Huron  region.  Not  till  long  after  1880 
did  the  province  make  any  serious  effort  to  turn  the  territory 
into  a  forest  reserve.  Till  the  tourist  industry  began  to 
contribute  to  its  rehabilitation  through  bringing  a  new  local 
summer  market,  the  area  remained  one  of  low  living  standards 
and  marginal  agriculture, 


s^Algonquin  Park  was  established  in  1893. 

5iFor  brief  descriptions  of  modern  conditions  in  part  of  this  region, 
see  Kirkconnell,  Victoria  County  Centennial  History,  pp.  87-8,  and 
Lower,  Settlement  and  the  Forest  Frontier,  pp.  71-2. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


MISCELLANEOUS  ASPECTS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
IN  THE  EIGHTEEN-SEVENTIES 

IN  the  four  preceding  chapters  emphasis  has  been  laid  in 
turn  on  different  phases  of  Ontario  agriculture  in  the 
period  before  1880.  This  chapter  completes  the  picture  of 
farming  in  the  eighteen-seventies.  What  was  the  character 
of  the  rural  population?  What  was  the  appearance  of  the 
countryside?  What  general  economic  factors  modified 
agriculture?  What  implements  were  in  use?  What  improve- 
ments were  being  made  in  fencing  and  in  drainage?  What 
happened  to  the  special  crops  of  the  era  of  the  American  Civil 
War?  What  new  ones  attracted  attention?  What  progress 
was  evident  in  fruit-growing?  What  changes  were  there  in 
farm  practices?  These  questions  and  others  will  be  answered. 

Fundamentally  the  agricultural  population  of  Ontario  in 
the  eighteen-seventies  was  what  it  had  been  for  over  a  gen- 
eration. The  chief  modification  was  the  presence  of  a  smaller 
proportion  of  immigrants,  for  the  typical  farmer  was  a 
native  son.  The  people  still  had  their  eyes  set  on  new  land  in 
the  enticing  West,  so  that  there  was  a  constant  shifting  in  farm 
ownership.  Reasons  for  the  continued  migration  were  the 
same  as  in  the  eighteen-fifties.  Some  farmers  lost  their 
homesteads  because  their  inefficient  methods  brought  on  a 
mortgage  foreclosure.  Well-to-do  ones  left  because  they 
thought  it  wise  to  sell  their  high-priced  land  and  invest  the 
proceeds  in  cheap  farms  in  the  West  for  their  sons,  or  because 
they  succumbed  to  restlessness  or  to  the  advertisements  of 
railroads  and  prairie  land  companies.  Many  of  them  went 
to  Manitoba  after  the  collapse  of  the  Red  River  Insurrection 
of  1870-1.  Then,  as  one  observer  put  it,  "there  has  been  a 
Western  States  fever,  and  Australian,  Californian,  and  South 
American  fever;  and  now  we  have  an  attack  of  Red  River  on 
the  brain."  1  The  movement  to  Manitoba  grew  from  year  to 
year,  as  did  that  to  the  states  and  territories  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley.    In  1880  the  Grand  Trunk  agent  at 


^Canada  Farmer,  July  15,  1871,  p.  262. 
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Ottawa  sold  886  adult  through-tickets  to  Manitoba  (with 
which  rail  communication  had  been  opened  via  Chicago  in 
1879),  616  to  Minnesota,  358  to  the  Dakota  Territory,  and 
331  to  Illinois.  Emigrants  usually  went  in  special  trains,  in 
family  or  community  groups,  and  took  with  them  farm 
implements  and  stock  of  every  description.- 

Sometimes  the  emigrants  sold  their  farms  to  old  neigh- 
bours, and  sometimes  to  newcomers  from  the  Old  Country. 
In  the  easternmost  counties,  especially  Prescott,  Russell,  and 
Glengarry,  the  purchaser  was  often  a  French  Canadian, 
usually  from  the  triangle  of  Quebec  west  of  the  Ottawa 
River.  French  Canadians  had  begun  to  occupy  the  low-lying 
parts  of  Prescott  and  Russell  during  the  eighteen-fifties,  and 
then  went  on  to  buy  the  farms  of  emigrating  English- 
speaking  settlers.  When  the  French  Canadians  came  to  be  a 
majority,  or  approached  being  one,  there  were  clashes  be- 
tween them  and  the  older  inhabitants  over  the  control  of  the 
township  councils  and  the  hiring  of  school-teachers.  These 
disputes  accelerated  the  rate  of  departure  of  the  English- 
speaking  group,  whether  Presbyterian  or  Irish  Catholic,  and 
the  community  became  dominantly  French  Canadian  much 
earlier  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  The  in- 
coming French  Canadians  introduced  nothing  new  into  the 
agriculture  of  eastern  Ontario.  At  worst  they  clung  to  the 
traditional  practices  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  and  at  best 
they  imitated  as  well  as  they  could  what  they  saw  of  the 
farming  of  the  remaining  English-speaking  inhabitants.^ 

In  appearance  the  Ontario  of  1870-80  was  vastly  changed 
from  the  Upper  Canada  of  the  eighteen-thirties  and  even  of 
the  eighteen-forties.  Then  the  typical  landscape  in  all  but 
the  longest-settled  regions  was  one  wherein  the  primeval 
forest  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  trail  along  the 
concession  line,  smoke  rose  from  the  logging-fallows,  and 
occasional  cabins  denoted  the  homes  of  pioneers.  By  1870  there 
was  so  little  good  land  left  to  be  cleared  that  the  country  had 


^Manitoba  Liberal,  cited  in  Canada  Farmer,  July  15,  1872,  p.  242; 
Sessional  Papers,  Canada,  1879,  no.  9,  App.  20;  Journal  of  House  of 
Commons,  Canada,  1880-1,  App.  1,  pp.  16-20. 

^Barbezieux,  Histoire  de  la  province  ecclesiastique  d'Ottawa,  vol.  I, 
pp.  187,  236,  339,  346. 
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a  naked  look.  The  farmers  hated  trees  so  much  that  many  of 
them  now  lacked  even  a  woodlot,  and  were  buying  cordwood 
for  their  own  use.  Creeks  .i^hich  once  had  turned  water- 
wheels  were  now  dry  throughout  most  of  the  year,  and  fall 
wheat  and  clover  were  being  winter-killed  through  the 
absence  of  a  windbreak.  Foresighted  individuals  pointed  out 
the  dangers  inherent  in  the  destruction  of  the  remnants  of 
the  forest,  but  the  farmers  were  generally  indifferent.  They 
went  on  selling  their  remaining  wood  in  the  nearest  towns 
or  to  the  railways  and  steamboats,  and  rejected  all  sugges- 
tions that  they  should  relieve  the  bleakness  of  their  farm- 
yards by  planting  a  few  shade  trees.  ^ 

The  farmers  might  care  nothing  for  trees,  but  they  did 
have  standards  of  beauty.  They  liked  to  see  the  line  of  forest 
receding,  fields  being  cleared  of  stumps,  and  new  buildings 
going  up.  They  would  slave  for  years  gathering  foundation 
stones,  cutting  sawlogs  for  timbers  and  siding,  and  hauling 
home  planks  and  boards  and  bricks.  So  well  did  they 
succeed  in  their  building  programme  that  by  1880  about  45 
per  cent  of  them  had  farm-houses  of  brick,  stone,  or  first- 
class  frame  construction,  and  about  54  per  cent  had  first- 
class  barns,  stables,  and  sheds. However  much  of  the  raw- 
ness of  an  earlier  day  might  remain,  it  was  manifest  that 
they  had  ended  the  struggles  incidental  to  the  opening  of  a 
new  country.  No  wonder,  then,  that  when  the  Canada 
Farmer  compared  the  Upper  Canada  of  the  early  eighteen- 
forties  with  the  Ontario  of  1873  it  burst  into  a  paean. 
"Privation  has  given  place  to  comfort  and  abundance.  The 
Canadian  farmer  wheels  it  to  market  and  church  in  a  modern 
and  handsome  vehicle  drawn  by  a  fine  team  of  horses,  in- 
stead of  jumbling  slowly  along  in  an  ox-cart.  The  mower 
and  reaper  do  the  work  of  the  back-breaking  scythe  and 
cradle.    Sewing-machines  and  pianos  have  crept  into  the 


^Canada  Farmer,  Nov.  29,  1873,  p.  424;  Report  on  Agriculture  and 
Arts  for  1872,  p.  63.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  RAA;  Report 
of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission,  vol.  I,  pp.  123-4.  Hereafter  this 
authority  is  cited  as  OACR. 

^OACR,  vol.  I,  pp.  560-1.  The  increased  value  of  the  buildings  in- 
volved an  additional  expense  for  the  farmers.  By  1880  most  of  them 
were  carrying  fire  insurance  {Farmer's  Advocate,  March,  1881,  p.  68). 
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house,  and  girls  disport  themselves  in  the  latest  fashions. 
The  railroad  whistle,  whose  shrill  sound  means  near  markets, 
can  be  heard  in  almost  every  rural  homestead."^ 

One  factor  of  great  significance  in  the  development  of 
Ontario  agriculture  after  Confederation  was  the  growth  of 
a  home  market.  It  was  associated  with  the  extension  of  old 
industries  and  the  beginning  of  new  ones.  Lumbering,  for 
example,  had  spread  throughout  all  the  accessible  parts  of 
Ontario  by  1880.  By  this  time  all  the  lower  limits  in  the 
Ottawa  Valley  had  been  so  thoroughly  denuded  that  the 
timber  supplies  had  largely  to  be  drawn  from  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  that  is,  from  the  remote  forests  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Kippawa,  and  sawmills  could  be  found  the  whole  way 
along  the  shore  of  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron  as  far  as 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  At  the  same  time  the  expansion  of  railways 
made  possible  the  erection  in  the  forests  of  efficient  little 
mills  which  operated  the  year  round  and  formed  the  nuclei 
of  industrial  villages,  often,  unfortunately,  ephemeral  in 
character.  Mining  was  of  comparatively  little  importance  as 
late  as  1880.  However,  there  was  copper-mining  north  of 
Lake  Superior  beginning  in  1845,  gold-mining  in  Hastings 
County  for  a  few  years  after  1866,  iron-mining  along  the 
Rideau  Canal  after  1855,  phosphate-mining  in  the  same 
region  after  1863,  petroleum-mining  near  Petrolia  beginning 
in  1859,  and  salt-mining  near  Goderich  beginning  in  1866. 
These  activities  did  bring  about  the  formation  of  distinctive 
mining  communities,  especially  in  the  granite  wilderness 
north  of  Lake  Superior.  The  miners  here  had  to  import 
nearly  everything  they  consumed,  either  from  the  United 
States  or  from  the  Owen  Sound  region,  as  they  could  easily 
do  by  water.  In  the  older  agricultural  communities,  mining 
was  usually  a  part-time  activity  for  the  farmers  of  the 
neighbourhood,  just  as  shanty ing  or  pilotage  might  be.  How- 
ever small  the  pay-roll  of  the  individual  mine  or  quarry 
might  be,  the  miners  did  create  a  local  market  for  consider- 
able quantities  of  agricultural  produce.  The  farmers,  more- 
over, profited  by  the  demand  for  timber  for  derricks  and 
shafts.  Before  the  advent  of  railways,  the  greatest  expense 


^Canada  Farmer,  Aug.  15,  1873,  p.  283. 
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in  mining  was  that  of  transporting  the  ores  to  a  waterway; 
but  this  was  really  a  signal  advantage  to  many  persons  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  who  would,  without  the  emplojmient 
thus  afforded,  have  been  dependent  on  the  meagre  output 
of  their  farms  for  a  livelihood.  Manufacturing  was  negligible 
as  an  industry  before  1850.  Labour  costs  were  high  and 
capital  scarce.  Upper  Canada  was  in  a  "colonial"  relation  to 
both  New  England  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  respect  to 
manufactures,  and  what  markets  existed  were  supplied  with 
the  hardware  and  textiles  produced  by  cheaper  labour  and 
capital.  During  the  eighteen-fifties,  the  articles  made  in  the 
crossroads  villages  by  coopers  and  blacksmiths  and  weavers 
began  to  be  replaced  by  factory  products,  partly  on  account 
of  the  cheapening  of  transportation  through  the  construction 
of  railways,  partly  on  account  of  an  increased  demand  from 
a  larger  population,  partly  on  account  of  the  inflow  of 
American  capital  in  several  important  branches  of  manu- 
facture. Some  villages  had  large  sawmills,  others  woollen 
mills,  and  still  others,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  another 
connection,  small  agricultural  implement  works.  During  the 
American  Civil  War,  manufacturing  made  significant  pro- 
gress. By  1870,  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  woollens  and 
cottons,  boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  stoves,  doors  and  sashes, 
agricultural  implements,  and  a  host  of  other  products  were 
multiplying  throughout  Ontario,  though  none  of  them  was 
very  large.  Municipalities,  moreover,  were  beginning  to  com- 
pete with  one  another  for  new  industries  by  offering  conces- 
sions. Most  of  these  industries  were  dependent  mainly  on  local 
raw  materials,  such  as  grain,  animal  produce,  and  lumber  in 
its  various  forms.  The  growth  of  urban  communities 
more  or  less  dependent  on  the  factories  involved  an  expansion 
of  the  home  market  for  all  kinds  of  agricultural  products.'^ 

Another  economic  development  of  direct  interest  to  the 
farming  population  was  a  revival  of  railway  construction. 
The  financial  failure  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  of  many  of  the 
lesser  lines  built  at  the  same  time  had  prejudiced  the  public 
against    railways,    but    by    1867    the    prosperity  which 


^Cf.  the  appropriate  sections  of  Innis  and  Lower  (eds.),  Select 
Documents  in  Canadian  Economic  History. 
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accompanied  the  closing  year  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and 
the  natural  influence  exercised  by  the  great  railway-building 
boom  in  the  United  States  which  followed  the  termination  of 
the  Civil  War,  prepared  the  way  for  a  second  railway- 
building  era  in  Ontario.  The  first  proposals  were  for  light 
narrow-gauge  railways,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  cord- 
wood  to  places  like  Toronto.  Within  a  few  years,  promoters 
turned  their  attention  to  railways  of  the  kind  already  in 
existence,  and  less  was  heard  about  the  cheap  transporta- 
tion of  cordwood.  Some  of  them  hoped  to  develop  an  exten- 
sive traffic  in  sawn  lumber  or  in  ores.  Others  intended  to 
tap  the  grain  trade  of  the  American  West  by  constructing 
lines  from  ports  on  Lake  Ontario  to  Georgian  Bay,  or  more 
ambitiously,  from  Montreal  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Business 
interests  in  every  important  town  sponsored  lines  to  draw 
the  trade  of  the  interior  from  other  centres  to  their  own,  or 
to  retain  what  they  were  threatened  with  losing.  An  answer- 
ing speculative  interest  in  railways  on  the  part  of  the  public 
led  to  the  chartering  of  a  great  many  in  Ontario,  and  even 
to  the  complete  or  partial  construction  of  some  of  them  before 
the  crisis  of  1873.  As  Ontario  emerged  from  the  depression, 
the  construction  of  railways  was  resumed.  Before  1880  new 
lines  were  built  in  various  parts  of  western  Ontario,  from  Lake 
Ontario  ports  northward  to  tap  the  lumbering  or  mining 
regions,  and  from  Montreal  up  the  Ottawa  Valley  almost  to 
Lake  Nipissing.  At  the  same  time  many  of  the  older  ones, 
such  as  the  Northern  and  the  Great  Western,  were  extended. 
As  a  result,  very  few  of  the  agricultural  areas  in  the  older 
parts  of  Ontario  were  left  without  railway  accommodation.  ^ 
The  history  of  the  introduction  of  farm  machinery  into 
Upper  Canada  to  the  end  of  the  eighteen-fifties  was  traced 
in  Chapter  xii.  During  and  after  the  period  of  the  American 
Civil  War,  more  farmers  than  ever  before  availed  themselves 
of  labour-saving  devices.  In  1866  it  was  remarked  that  the 
demand  was  so  strong  that  the  manufacturers  had  difficulty 
in  satisfying  it.  In  1868  so  great  was  the  scarcity  of  labour 

^For  the  details  of  their  extension,  see  Bladen,  ^'Construction  of 
Railways  in  Canada"  (Contributions  to  Canadian  Economics,  vol.  v). 
See  also  Trout  and  Trout,  Railways  of  Canada  for  1870-1,  pp.  37,  150, 
154,  251. 
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that  mowers,  reapers,  and  other  implements  were  being 
bought  by  even  the  farmers  of  the  newer  settlements.  By 
1870  there  were  36,874  reapers  and  mowers  in  use  in  Ontario. 
By  1880  labour-saving  machinery  was  almost  universally 
used,  the  only  exception  being  in  the  remoter  regions  where 
the  land  still  had  too  many  stumps.  At  this  time  farmers 
were  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  need  of  implements  that 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission  warned  them  against 
buying  novelties  which  had  nothing  to  recommend  them 
except  the  glib  tongue  of  an  agent.  ^ 

What  implements  did  the  ordinary  Ontario  farmer  of  the 
eighteen-seventies  have?  In  1873  the  Canada  Farmer  had 
a  series  of  articles  describing  the  machinery  in  use  on  most 
of  the  farms.  From  the  descriptions  and  illustrations  given 
there,  and  from  other  scattered  items  of  a  similar  kind,  the 
following  summary  is  made.^^ 

To  turn  over  the  sod,  the  farmer  had  a  choice  of  a  variety 
of  ploughs.  He  might  own  a  double-furrow  sulky  plough,  but 
he  relied  on  the  ''common  plough,"  that  is,  a  walking  plough 
with  a  replaceable  point  and  a  standing  coulter.  Sometimes 
this  plough  had  a  small  wheel  to  regulate  the  depth  of  the 
furrow,  and  less  often,  a  rolling  or  disk  coulter.  American 
observers  noticed  that  the  Ontario  plough  had  much  longer 
handles  than  theirs,  a  longer  point  with  a  narrower  wing, 
and  a  mould-board  that  turned  a  narrower  furrow,  To 
break  up  the  soil,  the  farmer  had  a  wheel-cultivator  with 
long,  shovel-shaped  teeth.  It  differed  from  the  modern 
cultivator  chiefly  in  that  the  teeth  were  seemingly  of  cast 

^Canada  Farmer,  Jan.  1,  1867,  p.  8;  Ontario  Farmer,  March,  1869, 
p.  66;  Census  of  Canada,  1871,  vol.  iii,  p.  110;  OACR,  vol.  i,  p.  561. 

i^An  advertisement  for  an  auction  sale  on  a  107-acre  farm  adjacent 
to  Newcastle  village  mentions  some  equipment  not  described  below,  but 
equally  typical.  "There  will  be  sold  on  the  premises  ...  a  Wood's  patent 
reaping  machine,  a  Buckeye  mower,  a  sulky  rake,  chop  mill,  straw 
cutter,  6  ploughs,  3  pairs  harrows,  1  roller,  2  waggons,  a  pair  of 
trucks,  a  top  buggy,  an  open  buggy,  a  democrat  waggon,  a  covered 
cutter,  a  pair  of  bob  sleighs,  a  pleasure  sleigh,  a  long  sleigh,  &c.,  &c.,  &c." 
(Toronto  Weekly  Globe,  April  4,  1879). 

^^Canada  Farmer,  May  2,  1864,  p.  113;  ihid.,  Jan.  30,  1873,  p.  32; 
American  Agriculturist,  vol.  xxvii,  1868,  p.  402.  In  spite  of  the  mission- 
ary work  of  the  agricultural  journals,  few  farmers  used  subsoil  ploughs, 
and  then  with  little  satisfaction  {OACR,  vol.  i,  pp.  401-3). 
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iron  rather  than  steel,  and  so  were  rigid,  and  in  that  they 
lacked  replaceable  plates,  As  disks  had  not  come  into  use, 
he  levelled  and  pulverized  the  seed-bed  v^ith  a  set  of  harrows 
of  the  "40-tooth  diamond  Scotch"  model  which  as  early  as 
1860  was  said  to  be  superseding  all  others. 

For  seeding,  the  farmer  might  use  a  hand-seeder  or  a 
horse-drawn  one.  Some  of  the  latter  kind  scattered  the  grain 
broadcast,  but  the  best  of  them  had  rubber  tubes  with  steel 
points  to  conduct  the  grain  from  the  box  into  the  earth,  i'* 
His  roller,  if  he  had  one,  was  usually  the  "pioneer  roller," 
that  is,  a  large  log  with  bolts  driven  into  either  end  to  serve 
as  an  axle  to  carry  the  frame,  though  a  few  iron  ones  were  in 
use.^^ 

The  farmer  cut  his  hay  with  a  mower  of  a  standardized 
type — the  "Buckeye  model" — much  like  a  modern  one  in  essen- 
tials. It  had  two  fairly  small  driving  wheels,  an  arrangement 
which  had  proved  more  satisfactory  than  the  single  driving 
wheel  (like  a  binder's)  which  was  still  found  on  a  few  of  the 
cheaper  makes.  His  tedder,  if  he  was  able  to  afford  one, 
was  not  unlike  those  of  today.  His  hayrake  had  indepen- 
dently suspended  spring-teeth,  with  a  gearing  operated  by  a 
treadle  for  lifting  them  to  empty  the  hay.i"^  If  he  had  a  hay- 
loader,  it  was  certain  to  attract  neighbourhood  attention,  such 
a  rarity  would  it  be.^^  Unless  he  had  a  large  barn,  in  which 
the  hay  would  have  to  be  pitched  several  times  to  get  it  to 
the  back  of  the  mow,  he  was  likely  to  know  hayforks,  cars, 
and  tracks  only  through  report,  as  they  were  still  uncommon 
in  Ontario. 


^^Canada  Farmer,  April  30,  1873,  p.  135. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Sept.  1,  1860,  p.  443. 

^^Canada  Farmer,  May  15,  1873,  pp.  154-5. 
March  15,  1873,  p.  78. 

^^Ibid.,  June  30,  1873,  p.  215.  Buckeye  mowers  (patented  in  the 
United  States  in  1856)  were  being  manufactured  at  Smiths  Falls  in 
1859  {Canadian  Agriculturist,  Sept.  1,  1861,  p.  517).  The  attachment 
for  harvesting  peas  did  not  come  into  use  till  about  1890. 

'^T Canada  Farmer,  July  15,  1873,  p.  235;  Illustrated  Journal  of 
Agriculture,  May,  1880,  pp.  30-1. 

i8Cf.  Farmer's  Advocate,  Sept.,  1876,  p.  172. 

^^Canada  Farmer,  Aug.  15,  1873,  p.  274;  ihid,,  Sept.  15,  1873,  p.  315. 
The  modern  type  of  hay  fork  was  being  advertised  at  the  end  of  the 
period  {Farmer's  Advocate,  Feb.,  1881,  p.  48). 
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The  reaper  that  he  used  in  his  grain  harvesting  might  be 
one  of  several  kinds  then  on  the  market.  After  Confedera- 
tion the  self-raker  was  standard  equipment  on  reapers 
manufactured  in  the  province.  In  1866  the  "Marsh  Har- 
vester" was  manufactured  and  sold  in  Ontario.  It  had  already- 
been  experimented  with  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  the  first  to  use  elevating  canvases  on  the 
principle  still  employed.  These  did  not  bring  the  grain  to  a 
mechanical  binder,  but  to  a  man  who  stood  on  a  platform  at 
the  side  of  the  machine.  After  it  had  been  tried  for  seven  years 
in  Ontario,  the  Canada  Farmer  regretfully  stated  that  the 
Marsh  Harvester,  like  the  other  machines  then  available  for 
binding  grain,  did  not  "appear  to  be  adapted  to  general 
use." 2  0  Wire-binders  proved  unsatisfactory,  as  in  the  United 
States,  when  they  were  introduced  in  the  middle  eighteen- 
seventies.  It  was  a  great  advance  in  Ontario  agriculture 
when  the  binder  of  the  type  known  to  the  present  generation, 
utilizing  twine  to  tie  the  sheaves,  came  into  use  in  1880. 

The  farmer  relied  on  a  hired  thresher  instead  of  owning 
one,  because  the  machines  had  become  large  and  expensive. 
The  common  type  was  an  improved  form  of  the  old  Pitt 
model,  though  a  more  satisfactory  kind  working  on  a 
different  principle  was  on  the  market.  The  ordinary 
thresher  had  a  capacity  of  from  300  to  500  bushels  of  wheat 
in  a  short  winter  day.  It  was  usually  driven  by  an  old- 
fashioned  horsepower,  either  of  the  sweep  or  treadmill 
("railroad")  type,  with  the  person  who  "travelled"  the  out- 
fit furnishing  two  teams  out  of  the  four  teams  of  horses 
required.  2  2  it  was  seldom  that  a  steam  engine  was  used  as 


^^Canada  Farmer,  Aug.  1,  1867,  p.  227;  ibid.,  April  15,  1869,  pp. 
122-3 ;  ibid.,  July  30,  1873,  p.  255.  Self -rakers  manufactured  at  Brockville 
and  Smiths  Falls  are  pictured  in  Illustrated  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
July,  1880,  pp.  46-7. 

^^Farmer*s  Advocate,  Sept.,  1880,  p.  201.  For  an  analysis  of  the 
significance  of  the  evolution  of  reaping  machinery  in  the  eighteen- 
seventies,  see  Veblen,  "The  Price  of  Wheat  since  1867"  (Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  vol.  I,  1892-3,  pp.  83-6). 

^^Canada  Farmer,  April  15,  1864,  p.  105;  ibid.,  Sept.  15,  1873,  p. 
315;  ibid.,  Oct.  15,  1873,  p.  356. 

Custom  threshing  was  responsible  for  a  social  phenomenon,  which 
appeared  about  1850  and  has  not  yet  quite  disappeared — "the  threshing." 
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a  source  of  power  in  the  early  eighteen-seventies.  A  port- 
able engine,  the  first  in  Upper  Canada,  was  in  operation  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cobourg  in  1861,  but  it  was  not  popular  with 
the  farmers,  on  account  of  the  trouble  of  drawing  water  for 
it. 2 3  Though  this  prejudice  was  prevalent  for  a  long  time, 
ultimately  the  efficiency  of  the  steam  engine  came  to  be 
recognized.  By  1878  it  was  said  that  "threshing  by  steam  is 
coming  into  general  use,"  and  that  the  fire-insurance 
companies  were  complaining  of  the  hazards  the  engines 
created  around  the  barns.  2  4 

In  the  eighteen-seventies  the  farmer  might  have  some  of 
his  hay  pressed,  though  in  1874  it  was  observed  that  hay- 
pressing  was  still  comparatively  new  in  most  of  the  province. 
Much  of  the  hay  actually  pressed  was  not  baled  on  the 
farm,  but  at  the  railroad  station,  where  a  dealer  would  set 
up  a  machine.  2  5  Qne  variety  of  baler  compressed  the  hay  with 
a  screw  into  cylindrical  bundles;  the  other  kind,  which  was 


Isabella  Bird  wrote:  "When  a  person  wishes  to  thrash  his  corn,  he 
gives  notice  to  eight  or  ten  of  his  neighbours,  and  a  day  is  appointed 
on  which  they  are  to  meet  at  his  house.  For  two  or  three  days  before, 
grand  culinary  preparations  are  made  by  the  hostess,  and  on  the 
preceding  evening  a  table  is  loaded  with  provisions.  The  morning 
comes,  and  eight  or  ten  stalwart  Saxons  make  their  appearance,  and 
work  hard  till  noon,  while  the  lady  of  the  house  is  engaged  in  hotter 
work  before  the  fire,  in  the  preparation  of  hot  meat,  puddings,  and 
pies;  for  well  she  knows  that  the  good  humour  of  her  guests  depends 
on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her  viands.  They  come  in  to  dinner, 
black  (from  the  dust  of  a  peculiar  Canadian  weed  [i.e.  from  smut]), 
hot,  tired,  hungry,  and  thirsty.  They  eat  as  no  other  people  eat,  and  set 
all  our  notions  of  the  separability  of  different  viands  at  defiance.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  they  have  a  very  substantial  supper,  with  plenty 
of  whisky,  and,  if  everything  has  been  satisfactory,  the  convivial 
proceedings  are  prolonged  till  past  midnight"  (The  Englishwoman  in 
America,  pp.  205-6). 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Aug.  16,  1862,  p.  490;  Canada  Farmer, 
June  1,  1864,  p.  159. 

24Toronto  Weekly  Globe,  March  7,  1879.  Cf.  also  Farmer's  Advocate, 
Aug.,  1876,  p.  152.  The  traction  engine  came  into  use  in  the  early 
eighteen-eighties  (ibid..  May,  1883,  p.  163). 

^^Canada  Farmer,  Nov.  16,  1874,  p.  424;  Farmer's  Advocate,  Jan., 
1881,  p.  22.  Till  1875  most  of  the  hay  reaching  markets  like  Toronto 
was  in  the  loose  form,  though  baled  hay  was  being  sold  at  Toronto 
in  1860  (Canadian  Agriculturist,  March  16,  1860,  p.  134.  Cf.  also 
above,  p.  182). 
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more  popular,  had  gearing  and  a  plunger  much  like  the 
modern  presses.  ^  6 

No  problem  had  caused  the  Upper  Canada  farmer  so 
much  thought  and  labour  as  his  fencing.  On  the  advice  of 
agricultural  journals  he  tried  many  kinds  of  hedges — thorn, 
willow,  cedar,  and  osage  orange.  Some  of  these  winter-killed, 
and  none  of  the  others  proved  to  be  of  any  use.  The  result 
was  that,  where  stones  were  scarce,  the  fences  continued  to  be 
generally  of  the  old  snake  or  worm  type,  though  along  the 
fronts  of  the  farms  they  were  often  of  boards  or  pickets. 
Constant  repairing  of  the  wooden  fences,  with  the  materials 
becoming  ever  scarcer,  plagued  the  farmers  till  almost  1880, 
when  barbed  wire  began  to  be  strung  in  the  more  prosperous 
sections.  2  7 

Much  of  the  land  in  Ontario  was  so  flat  as  to  require 
thorough  underdraining,  but  ordinary  farmers  made  less 
progress  in  this  till  1880  than  in  other  aspects  of  agriculture, 
partly  because  they  did  not  understand  its  necessity,  partly 
because  they  considered  the  capital  expenditures  involved 
beyond  their  means.  Most  of  them  contented  themselves  with 
running  "clearing-up  furrows"  between  the  lands  for  sur- 
face drainage.  Till  about  1860  the  few  who  did  underdrain 
on  a  small  scale  used  hemlock  scoops,  pine  or  cedar  rails,  or 
stones.  After  1860  they  could  obtain  tile,  and  those  who 
could  afford  it  utilized  it.  To  help  others  to  do  so,  the  Ontario 
Tile  Drainage  Act  of  1878  (41  Vic,  c.  9)  authorized  a  farmer, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  borrow  up  to  $1,000  from  his 
municipality  for  the  purpose  of  tile-draining,  and  to  repay 
the  loan  over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The  local  council  in 
turn  borrowed  the  money  from  the  province, 

Many  parts  of  Ontario  required  arterial  drainage  to  make 
the  rich  soil  worth  anything.  In  the  Essex  peninsula  and  in 
the  flat  lands  of  Prescott,  Russell,  Glengarry,  and  other 

^(^Farmer's  Advocate,  Sept.,  1876,  p.  173;  ibid.,  Sept.  1877,  p.  201. 
Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agricidture  of  Upper 
Canada  for  1855-6,  pp.  221,  357;  ihid.,  for  1856-7,  pp.  221,  223;  Canadian 
Agriculturist,  Aug.  16,  1862,  p.  489;  OACR,  voU  ii,  passim. 

^^Canadian  Agriculturist,  Dec,  1854,  p.  375;  ibid.,  Oct.  16,  1861,  p. 
637;  ibid.,  Aug.  16,  1862,  p.  489;  Canada  Farmer,  June  15,  1867,  p.  187; 
OACR,  vol.  I,  pp.  392,  401. 
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counties  of  Eastern  Ontario  much  of  the  country  was  still  in 
bush  and  swamp  till  the  eighteen-sixties,  with  farming  opera- 
tions being  confined  to  the  higher  places.  About  the  time  of 
Confederation,  arterial  drainage  began  to  be  carried  out, 
especially  in  Western  Ontario,  to  relieve  large  areas  of  stag- 
nant water  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  movement  was 
facilitated  by  an  amendment  to  the  Municipal  Act  in  1866. 
This  measure,  amplified  as  the  Provincial  Drainage  Act  of 
1872,  gave  the  municipal  councils  the  right,  when  a  majority 
of  the  resident  owners  petitioned  for  the  deepening  of  a 
stream  or  for  the  draining  of  a  property,  to  borrow  money 
for  carrying  out  the  project,  and  for  levying  rates  for  its  pay- 
ment. By  1880  great  changes  had  been  wrought  in  parts 
of  Russell  County  in  Eastern  Ontario  and  in  Middlesex, 
Lambton,  and  other  counties  in  Western  Ontario.  Perhaps 
the  effects  were  most  evident  in  Essex  County.  **The  On- 
tario Drainage  Act  for  the  reclamation  of  wet  lands,"  it  was 
stated,  "has  done  wonders  for  Essex.  Under  this  act  thou- 
sands of  acres  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  are 
today  yielding  a  profitable  return  from  land  that  was,  till 
recently,  all  but  worthless." 

Four  special  crops,  it  will  be  remembered,  attracted 
experimenting  farmers  during  the  American  Civil  War  — 
sorghum,  hops,  tobacco,  and  flax.  None  of  these  proved  able 
to  withstand  the  new  conditions  created  by  the  termination 
of  the  war.  Sorghum  continued  to  be  grown  in  Essex  County, 
but  only  on  a  small-scale  domestic  basis.  The  farmers*  wives 
used  the  syrup  in  making  apple  butter,  but  there  was  no 
market  for  it,  as  it  was  inferior  to  corn  syrup.  jjQp  grow- 
ing likewise  retrograded.  Prices  held  up  well  for  two  years, 
but  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  United  States  market  in  1868, 
and  commercial  production  began  to  decline  in  Ontario. 
There  were  1,188,940  pounds  gathered  in  the  province  in 

^^Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada  for 
1864-8,  p.  499.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as  TBAUC;  39  Vic, 
c.  26  (Statutes  of  Ontario). 

^^Farmer's  Advocate,  March,  1877,  pp.  51-2;  OACR,  vol.  iv,  App. 
G,  pp.  59,  81,  84. 

^WACR,  vol.  II,  p.  90. 

320AC/2,  vol.  I,  pp.  525-6. 
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1870,  the  chief  contributing  counties  being  Middlesex  with 
174,529,  Northumberland  with  171,514,  Prince  Edward  with 
148,997,  and  Halton  with  117,071.  After  1870  such  farmers 
as  did  persist  in  the  enterprise  were  at  the  mercy  of  suddepa 
and  violent  price  fluctuations.  By  1880  hop  production  had 
fallen  to  615,967  pounds,  with  only  three  electoral  ridings 
having  over  50,000  pounds.  These  were  Prince  Edward, 
which  had  136,266;  Grenville  South,  which  had  117,628;  and 
Northumberland  East,  which  had  64,494.  Tobacco-growing 
went  the  same  way.  The  Ontario  crop  of  1870  was  399,870 
pounds,  of  which  353,844  pounds  were  grown  in  the  ridings 
of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Bothwell,  that  is,  in  Essex  and  Kent 
counties.  Tobacco  continued  to  be  steadily  abandoned 
throughout  the  following  decade.  The  crop  of  1880  was  a 
mere  160,251  pounds.  The  ridings  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Both- 
well  were  responsible  for  33,625  pounds,  9,813  pounds,  and 
12,901  pounds  respectively,  amounts  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  24,484  pounds  of  Prescott  and  the  24,656  pounds  of 
Russell,  electoral  divisions  in  which  tobacco  was  grown  as  a 
crop  for  home  consumption  by  French  Canadians.  Tobacco 
requires  very  rich  soil  and  considerable  labour.  That  grown 
in  Essex  and  Kent  counties  was  at  best  only  second  or  third 
grade,  and  so  was  unable  to  compete  at  Montreal  with  South- 
ern varieties.  Under  these  circumstances,  tobacco  growing 
in  the  Old  Belt  remained  dormant  till  after  1880.''^4  ^p^g  flax 
industry  too  languished.  With  an  abundant  supply  of  cotton 
available  to  textile  factories,  the  prices  in  the  United  States 
fell  steadily.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  not  more 
than  $12.00  or  $14.00  a  ton  could  be  obtained  in  Canada  West 
—  not  enough  to  cover  the  costs  of  production.  The  Ontario 
linen  mills  failed  and  closed  by  1868,  and  most  of  the  scutch- 
ing mills  with  them.  Yet  flax-growing  did  not  dwindle  as  did 
hop-growing  and  tobacco-growing.  The  Ontario  production 
in  1870  was  1,165,117  pounds,  with  Perth  County  contribut- 
ing 410,495  pounds,  Wellington  222,348,  Elgin  118,991,  and 

^^Ontario  Farmer,  June,  1869,  p.  163;  ibid.,  Aug.,  1869,  p.  236; 
Census  of  Canada,  1871,  vol.  ill,  pp.  207,  209,  211,  213;  Census  of 
Canada,  1881,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  240-7;  Toronto  Weekly  Globe,  March  14,  1879. 

'■^'^Census  of  Canada,  1871,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  207,  213;  Census  of  Canada, 
1881,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  240-7;  OACR,  vol.  i,  pp.  523-4. 
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Oxford  107,851.  In  1880  the  crop  of  flax  (with  an  insignifi- 
cant amount  of  hemp)  still  amounted  to  1,073,197  pounds. 
The  electoral  ridings  of  Perth  North,  Oxford  North,  Welling- 
ton Centre  and  Wellington  North  together,  and  Huron  South 
and  Huron  Centre  together,  accounted  respectively  for 
331,636,  125,565,  198,453,  and  137,286  pounds.  There  was 
a  tendency  for  flax-growing  to  be  confined  to  the  part  of  the 
population  which  was  of  German  extraction,  for  this  held  its 
labour  cheap.  The  fibre  was  mostly  sold  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  seed  (for  which  there  was  a  fairly  good  demand, 
though  production  was  small)  to  mills  at  Toronto  and 
Baden.  3  5 

In  the  eighteen-seventies  there  were  two  minor  special 
crops  in  Western  Ontario.  White  beans  were  grown  in  parts 
of  Kent  County  in  the  early  part  of  the  decade,  and  in  parts 
of  Essex  County  as  well  before  the  end  of  it.  The  crop  of 
1870  was  107,925  bushels.  That  of  1880  was  not  listed  sep- 
arately in  the  census,  but  presumably  it  was  much  larger. 
Farmers  with  the  proper  soil  considered  white  beans  profit- 
able, as  they  were  readily  salable  in  the  United  States, 
especially  among  the  lumbermen  of  Michigan. ^  6  Men  on  high, 
dry,  and  light  soils  sometimes  raised  potatoes  as  a  special  crop, 
though  Ontario  potatoes  were  much  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Even  low-lying  Kent  County  exported  a 
good  many  in  1880,  partly  to  the  United  States  and  partly  to 
the  Ontario  urban  centres  to  the  eastward.  ^  7 


^^Canada  Farmer,  March  1,  1867,  p.  74;  ibid.,  July  1,  1868,  p.  195; 
St.  Thomas  Journal,  quoted  in  ibid.,  Aug.  15,  1868,  p.  253;  Census  of 
Canada,  1871,  vol.  in,  pp.  206,  208,  212;  ibid.,  1881,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  240-7; 
OACR,  vol.  I,  pp.  521-3. 

^^RAA  1875,  p.  60;  Census  of  Canada,  1871,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  150-1;  OACR, 
vol.  I,  pp.  524-5. 

370 AC/?,  vol.  IV,  App.  G,  p.  63.  The  Colorado  potato  beetle  first 
appeared  in  Ontario  in  1872,  having  crossed  the  St.  Clair  River.  "We 
supposed  that  it  would  have  gradually  come  eastward,  but  to  our 
surprise,  it  took  advantage  of  the  railways  and  canals,  and  spread 
itself  with  great  rapidity,  even  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Province." 
However,  it  did  not  do  as  much  damage  as  might  have  been  expected, 
because  the  farmers  had  been  acquainted  through  their  farm  journals 
and  newspapers  with  the  use  of  Paris  green  as  an  insecticide  {OACR, 
vol.  I,  pp.  167-8). 
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Two  special  branches  of  agriculture  —  bee-farming  and 
market-gardening  —  require  only  brief  mention.  Bee-farm- 
ing in  the  province  was  a  little-noticed  activity  till  almost 
1880,  though  a  few  persons  had  been  engaged  in  it  for  many 
years  on  a  small  scale.  One  of  them  in  a  single  year  had  a 
yield  of  75,000  pounds  of  honey.  In  1880  he  was  importing 
Cyprian  and  Holy  Land  queens  and  breeding  them  on  two 
isolated  islands  between  Parry  Sound  and  Collingwood  to 
discover  if  they  were  superior  to  Italian  queens.  The 
domestic  demand  was  sufficient  to  absorb  practically  the 
whole  supply  of  Ontario  honey,  less  than  8,000  pounds  being 
exported  in  1880.  Market-gardening  had  developed  in  the 
eighteen-fifties  on  the  outskirts  of  urban  communities.  One 
market  gardener  in  Halton  County  had  sales  of  $1,200  in 
1859,  an  amount  said  to  be  considerably  below  those  of  the 
preceding  few  years.  About  1865  a  steamer  was  operated  on 
the  lower  Ottawa  solely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Mont- 
real with  vegetables  and  other  produce.  About  the  same 
time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  market-gardening  for  Detroit, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  French  Canadians  near  Wind- 
sor. The  industry  expanded  considerably  during  the  eighteen- 
seventies,  especially  between  Hamilton  and  Toronto,  where 
many  of  those  engaged  in  it  came  to  emphasize  the  growing 
of  small  fruits  as  well  as  vegetables. so 

A  third  special  branch  of  agriculture  in  the  eighteen- 
seventies  deserves  a  lengthier  description.  This  is  fruit- 
growing, the  beginnings  of  which  were  outlined  in  Chapter 
XII.  During  the  eighteen-sixties  it  steadily  increased  in  im- 


^^OACR,  vol.  I,  pp.  220,  222,  228-9.  Within  a  few  years,  however, 
according  to  a  statement  of  Professor  Daniel  Wilson  in  1884,  the  exports 
of  honey  from  Ontario  amounted  to  1,200,000  pounds  annually  ("Ontario," 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  9th  ed.,  vol.  XVII,  p.  775). 

^^TBAUC  1860-3,  p.  108;  Thomas,  History  of  the  Counties  of 
Argenteuil,  Quebec,  and  Prescott,  Ontario,  p.  31;  Canada  Farmer,  May 
1,  1866,  p.  136.  Market  gardening  for  Detroit  seems  to  have  fallen  on 
evil  days  by  1880,  on  account  of  American  competition.  "The  glory  of 
the  ancient  market-days  has  departed.  The  black-eyed,  olive-skinned 
maidens,  in  short  petticoats,  from  the  Canada  shore,  no  longer  bring 
'garden-sauce  and  greens,'  the  French  ponies  amble  not  over  our 
paved  streets,  and  little  brown-bodied  carts  no  longer  throng  the 
market-place"  (Farmer,  The  History  of  Detroit  and  Michigan,  vol.  I, 
p.  793). 
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portance,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  the  expan- 
sion of  urban  centres,  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  the 
general  rise  in  living  standards.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  its  development  quantitatively,  for  the  gov- 
ernment made  no  effort  to  collect  statistics  concerning  it. 
This  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  refer- 
ences to  local  production  and  shipments  found  below. 

Apples  were  the  most  important  Ontario  fruit  of  the 
eighteen-seventies.  They  were  grown  everywhere  in  the 
province,  though  not  very  successfully  in  the  eastern  part  on 
account  of  the  climate.  Elsewhere  the  only  handicap  was  the 
codling  moth.  The  local  consumption  was  great,  but  still 
there  was  a  surplus  for  export,  particularly  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward County  and  its  western  neighbours  and  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula.  The  shippers  sent  some  of  the  surplus  to  New 
York,  but  they  tended  to  concentrate  on  the  British  market. 
Their  first  shipments  thither  were  decidedly  speculative,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  1871,  resulted  in  serious  losses.  By  1874 
Ontario  apples  were,  however,  selling  in  London  and  Glas- 
gow for  as  much  as,  or  even  more  than,  those  of  the  Genesee 
Valley.  Ontario-grown  apples  had  an  advantage  over  Amer- 
ican-grown apples  of  the  same  varieties  in  that  though  they 
were  smaller,  they  were  hardier,  and  therefore  had  a  reputa- 
tion as  better  keepers.  By  1880  they  and  their  American 
competitors  had  displaced  both  local  and  continental  apples 
in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  quantity 
exported  overseas  in  1879-80  was  about  twelve  times  as  great 
as  in  1868-9,  being  worth  about  $300,000.  Those  exported  to 
the  United  States  in  the  same  fiscal  year  were  valued  at  about 
$50,000.  The  apple  most  in  demand  for  export  was  the  Bald- 
win. In  1880,  4,250  barrels  out  of  4,500  in  a  shipment  to  Glas- 
gow, and  3,974  out  of  4,259  in  one  to  London,  were  Baldwins. 
So  well  was  the  trade  established  by  1880  that  British  buyers 
were  appearing  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  to  purchase  apples 
for  shipment.  ^0 

Peaches  ranked  next  in  importance  to  apples  among 
Ontario  fruits.  The  main  peach  area  was  the  ^'Grimsby 


^^RAA  1872,  pp.  142,  255;  RAA  1875,  pp.  299,  301;  OACR,  vol.  i,  pp. 
43,  53-4. 
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country/'  the  narrow  belt  between  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
and  Lake  Ontario,  and  stretching  from  Hamilton  to  the 
Niagara  River.  A  minor  area  extended  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  in  Elgin  and  Norfolk  counties.  Yellows  provided 
the  only  threat  to  the  industry.  About  1875  this  disease, 
which  had  recently  destroyed  many  of  the  peach  orchards  of 
western  New  York,  got  a  strong  foothold  in  the  vicinity  of 
Niagara  Falls,  and  thereafter  created  much  panic  among  the 
peach  growers.  The  market  for  peaches  was  mostly  in  the 
towns  of  Ontario,  though  in  1880  some  were  shipped  by  the 
Intercolonial  as  far  as  Halifax,  and  others,  after  the  season 
had  passed  for  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  New  York 
peaches,  to  the  near-by  cities  of  the  United  States,  No 
better  description  of  the  industry  about  1880  can  be  found 
than  that  in  Picturesque  Canada. 

It  has  been  roughly  calculated  that  one  thousand  five  hundred  acres 
are  under  cultivation  as  peach-orchards  in  the  Niagara  district,  the 
number  of  trees  being  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand,  and 
their  produce  a  million  baskets  of  fruit  annually.  Niagara,  Stamford 
and  Grimsby  are  the  chief  peach-growing  townships.  Every  farm  has 
a  peach-orchard;  orchards  of  two  thousand  trees  are  common,  and 
every  year  new  orchards  are  planted  and  the  yield  increases.  In 
Stamford  there  is  a  peach-orchard  of  eleven  thousand  trees,  and  three 
years  after  being  transplanted  they  bore  twenty  thousand  baskets  of 
peaches.  The  Crawford  peaches  grow  here  to  an  enormous  size,  measur- 
ing from  nine  to  nearly  twelve  inches  in  circumference;  they  have  an 
exquisite  flavour  and  fragrance,  at  once  sweet,  piquant,  and  aromatic, 
with  a  rich  mellow  pulp,  overflowing  with  juice;  and  the  trees  bear  so 
abundantly  that,  with  every  precaution,  the  branches  often  break 
down  under  their  heavy  load  of  fruit.  Peach-trees  generally  grow 
about  fifteen  feet  high  in  the  orchards,  and  are  planted  in  rows  eighteen 
feet  apart.  .  .  .  The  peach  harvest  begins  towards  the  end  of  July 
and  continues  to  the  middle  of  October.  Men  and  women  gather  the 
ripe  fruit  into  baskets  carried  on  the  arm;  children  are  not  employed, 
as  the  peaches  require  careful  handling.  The  baskets,  when  filled,  are 
taken  to  sheds  prepared  for  the  purpose,  where  women  pick  out  all 


1879,  pp.  273,  292;  OACR,  vol.  I,  pp.  72-3,  76-8.  It  is  probable 
that  the  peach  growers  of  the  Niagara  peninsula  owed  much  (especially 
in  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  the  fruit)  to  their  American 
neighbours,  for  the  chief  peach-growing  region  of  New  York  between 
1840  and  1860  was  on  Grand  Island  in  the  Niagara  River  (Hedrick,  A 
History  of  Agriculture  in  the  State  of  New  York,  p.  383). 
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damaged  fruit  and  cover  the  baskets  with  coarse  pink  gauze.  They 
are  then  sent  in  wagons  to  the  nearest  railway  station,  where  a  "peach 
car"  is  always  provided,  in  which  they  are  despatched  to  their  destina- 
tion. Every  day  the  platforms  at  the  stations  are  crowded  with  piles 
of  pink-covered  peach  baskets,  in  waiting  for  the  trains  which  are  to 
carry  them  to  all  the  large  towns  in  the  Dominion — Halifax  and  St. 
John's  included.  The  demand  for  this  delicious  fruit  far  exceeds  the 
supply,  and  early  in  the  season  baskets  of  twelve  quarts  bring  two 
dollars  each,  the  price  gradually  falling  to  seventy-five,  or  even 
sixty  cents  a  basket,  till  later  in  the  season,  when  peaches  begin  to 
get  scarce,  and  the  price  rises  again.  The  baskets  in  which  they  are  pack- 
ed furnish  a  special  industry,  and  the  factories  for  making  them  are  kept 
busy  all  the  year  round.  They  are  supplied  to  the  peach  growers  at 
the  rate  of  three-and-a-half  cents  each,  and  are  always  thrown  in 
with  the  peaches.  Great  quantities  of  this  favourite  fruit  are  preserved 
by  canning,  and  canning  factories  have  been  established  in  the  district 
and  at  Toronto,  which  are  doing  a  considerable  trade,  domestic  and 
foreign.42 

Grapes  ranked  third  in  importance  among  Ontario  fruits 
in  the  eighteen-sixties  and  eighteen-seventies.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  owed  much  to  the  Vine  Growers* 
Association,  chartered  in  1866,  which  carried  on  an  educa- 
tional programme,  and  had  a  share  in  the  marketing.  The 
only  obstacle  encountered  was  the  grape  rot,  and  this  did  not 
cause  trouble  till  1878.  Most  of  the  grapes  were  grown  in 
that  part  of  the  Niagara  peninsula  below  the  Escarpment. 
There  was  a  minor  centre  on  Pelee  Island,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  industry  on  the  adjacent  islands  belonging  to  Ottawa 
County,  Ohio.  The  most  popular  grape  for  market  was  the 
Concord.  Other  leading  varieties  were  the  Isabella  (which 
ripened  so  late  that  it  monopolized  the  end-of-the-season 
trade),  the  Clinton  (a  wine  grape),  the  Delaware  (a  table 
and  wine  grape),  and  the  Catawba  (a  wine  grape  which  was 
virtually  confined  to  Pelee  Island).  By  1880  the  viticul- 
turists  of  the  Niagara  district  were  shipping  thousands  of 
baskets  annually  to  Toronto  and  smaller  towns.  They  used 
the  rest  of  their  grapes  for  the  manufacture  of  wine.  The 
growers  on  Pelee  Island  sold  all  their  grapes  for  wine- 
making.  One  winery  at  St.  Catharines  had  a  fifty-acre  vine- 


42Grant,  Picturesque  Canada,  vol.  i,  pp.  391-3,  395. 
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yard  of  its  own,  and  a  firm  near  Niagara  was  said  to  manu- 
facture from  600  to  800  gallons  of  wine  every  year.^^ 

Plums  were  grown  on  a  fairly  large  scale  in  the  Owen 
Sound  region,  some  of  the  orchards  having  thousands  of 
trees.  Black  knot  was  a  problem  here,  but  the  curculio 
(which  was  responsible  for  the  ending  of  plum-growing  else- 
where in  Ontario)  had  not  yet  appeared.  One  firm  shipped 
2,273  bushels  in  1880.  The  usual  markets  were  Toronto,  Buf- 
falo, Detroit,  Port  Huron,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  A  few 
pears,  mostly  Bartletts,  were  grown  in  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula and  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  marketed  wholly 
in  the  province  or  at  Montreal.  The  business  was  made  pre- 
carious by  the  fire  blight.  Remarkably  enough,  this  disease 
did  not  harm  the  old  French  pear  trees  along  the  Detroit 
River.  4^  Cherries  in  the  Niagara  peninsula  suffered  so  much 
from  black  knot,  curculio,  and  birds  that  the  fruit  growers 
disputed  among  themselves  as  to  whether  it  was  worth  while 
to  attempt  to  grow  them  or  not.^^ 

Strawberries  were  the  most  generally  cultivated  small  fruit. 
They  had  a  market  in  the  towns  and  villages,  though  in  the 
smaller  communities  the  wild  berries  were  effective  competi- 
tors. One  strawberry  grower  near  Goderich  had  eight  acres 
of  plants  in  1878,  from  which  he  obtained  800  bushels  of 
berries.  The  chief  strawberry  region,  however,  was  the 
southern  part  of  Halton  County,  especially  around  Oakville. 
About  1880,  126,000  quart  baskets  were  shipped  from  the 
Oakville  station  annually.  ^  7  Raspberries  were  still  to  be  had 
in  such  abundance  in  the  woods  and  pastures  that  few  tried 
to  cultivate  them.  Blackberries  were  grown  to  a  limited  extent 
but  they  were  not  profitable,  partly  because  the  wild  thimble- 
berries  were  still  plentiful,  partly  because  they  ripened  at  the 

^^TBAUC  186^-8,  pp.  75,  510;  RAA  1875,  p.  246;  RAA  1879,  p.  275; 
OACR,  vol.  I,  pp.  113-16,  121;  Grant,  Picturesque  Canada,  vol.  i,  p. 
395.  The  wine-making  processes  employed  in  the  Niagara  peninsula 
are  described  in  OACR,  vol.  i,  pp.  116-18. 

44i2AA  1875,  p.  300;  Farmer's  Advocate,  Dec,  1881,  p.  306;  OACR, 
vol.  I,  pp.  80,  82. 

vol.  I,  pp.  60-5,  71. 
1875,  pp.  295,  298;  OACR,  vol.  i,  p.  85. 
^'^RAA  1879,  p.  65;  OACR,  vol.  i,  pp.  96,  102. 
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same  time  as  peaches.  Black  currants  had  a  small  but  fairly 
certain  market  among  confectioners.^® 

It  is  well  to  remember  that,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  towards 
specialization  shown  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  the 
average  farmer  was  not  a  specialist.  When  he  could  no  longer 
depend  on  wheat  or  the  shanty  market,  he  ordinarily  turned 
to  mixed  farming,  though  he  might  have  specialties  as  impor- 
tant sidelines.  He  grew  coarse  grains  to  feed  his  stock,  or  for 
sale  if  prices  were  favourable,  fattened  a  few  cattle  for 
market,  sold  a  dozen  lambs  or  a  horse  now  and  then,  and  sent 
his  milk  to  a  cheese  factory  or  creamery,  or  manufactured  it 
into  butter  at  home.  Though  varying  greatly  from  district  to 
district  and  from  farm  to  farm  in  the  extent  of  its  adoption, 
this  mixed  farming  was  by  1880  the  typical  form  of  agricul- 
ture in  Ontario.  ^9 

While  critics  approved  this  diversification  of  interests, 
they  were  far  from  satisfied  with  what  they  saw  in  the  line 
of  crop  rotations.  This  was  especially  true  of  those  who  looked 
to  the  highly  developed  systems  of  the  British  Isles  as  stand- 
ards, Nevertheless,  it  was  probably  true  in  1880  "that  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario  do 
endeavour,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  carry  out  something  like  a 
systematic  rotation  of  crops,  while  others  are,  perhaps,  almost 
unconsciously,  falling  into  a  similar  plan  or  practice." Pro- 
gressive farmers  used  fairly  lengthy  rotations,  lasting  seven 
or  eight  years,  providing  they  did  not  break  them  off  in  the 
middle.  The  chief  differences  between  their  rotations  and 
those  mentioned  in  Chapter  VI  as  being  characteristic  of  the 
better  farmers  of  the  late  eighteen-forties  and  early  eighteen- 
fifties  were  a  more  pronounced  tendency  to  grow  peas  as  a 
crop  preparatory  to  fall  wheat;  the  introduction  of  a  root 
or  other  hoed  crop  into  the  rotation,  also  before  fall  wheat; 
and  a  diminished  dependence  on  the  summer  fallow.  Most 

*mAA  1875,  p.  298;  OACR,  vol.  I,  pp.  90-1,  102-3. 
4aCf.  OACR,  vol.  I,  p.  231. 

50Cf.  evidence  of  George  Buckland  {OACR,  vol.  iv,  App.  G,  p.  156). 
siOAC/e,  vol.  I,  p.  360. 

^"^OACR,  vol.  I,  pp.  155,  359;  OACR,  vol.  iv,  App.  G,  p.  135;  OACR, 
vol.  v,  App.  K,  p.  97.  The  use  of  roots  in  the  rotation  was  by  no  means 
general.  "In  a  number  of  townships  the  area  devoted  to  root  cultivation 
is  small,  and  in  too  many  utterly  insignificant"  {OACR,  vol.  i,  p.  379). 
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farmers,  however,  simply  kept  cropping  away,  planting  their 
fields  with  whatever  they  thought  would  yield  and  sell  best, 
and  sowing  peas  or  clover  when  the  land  got  dirty.  As  a 
result,  many  of  those  in  Kent  and  Essex  counties  overcropped 
with  wheat, 5^  just  as  those  along  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  north 
of  Lake  Ontario  did  with  barley. 

A  tendency  to  abandon  the  summer  fallow  became  mani- 
fest in  the  eighteen-fifties,  as  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  xi, 
when  the  opening  of  the  American  market  enabled  the  Upper 
Canada  farmer  to  diversify  his  production.  The  decline  in 
its  importance  was  pronounced  by  the  early  eighteen-seventies. 
It  was  stated  in  1875  that  "among  the  many  changes  and 
improvements  in  agriculture,  even  within  the  memory  of 
many  of  our  readers,  not  the  least  is  in  bare  fallows.*' Its 
partial  disappearance  came  about  as  a  consequence  of  the 
passing  of  wheat  as  the  provincial  staple,  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  land,  the  introduction  of  better  implements,  and  the  reali- 
zation that  by  having  clover  or  buckwheat  or  roots  in  a  rota- 
tion it  would  be  possible  to  smother  or  eradicate  the  weeds 
and  have  a  crop  besides.  Farmers,  too,  found  that  they  could 
gain  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  regular  summer  fallow 
through  the  "pin-fallow"  or  "half -fallow,"  and  still  not  lose 
a  crop.  5^  However,  in  spite  of  this  tendency,  the  summer 
fallow  had  wholly  disappeared  by  1880  only  in  the  older 
regions  where  the  farmers  had  turned  to  spring  wheat  or  to 
barley.  Where  they  still  could  grow  fall  wheat  profitably,  as 
in  the  newer  parts  of  Bruce,  Grey,  and  Simcoe  counties,  they 
still  placed  reliance  on  the  naked  fallow.  ^"^ 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  unsystematic  cropping  re- 

^^OACR,  vol.  I,  pp.  353-5. 
54Cf.  above,  p.  242. 

^^Farmer's  Advocate,  Oct.,  1875,  p.  183. 

56The  meaning  of  half-fallow  and  pin-fallow  is  probably  explained 
in  the  following  sentence:  "Sometimes  land  is  rag  or  bastard  fallowed — • 
that  is,  the  land  is  ploughed  and  harrowed  immediately  after  the  hay 
crop  is  taken  off,  and  then  allowed  to  lie  till  after  harvest,  when  it  is 
cross  ploughed  and  harrowed"  {Canadian  Agriculturist,  July  16,  1862, 
p.  421). 

5'^In  Simcoe  County  in  1880,  one-third  of  the  fall  wheat  was  sown 
on  pea  stubble,  and  two-thirds  on  naked  fallow  after  an  oat  crop  {OACR, 
vol.  I,  p.  351). 
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ferred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  that  the  criticism  was 
often  made,  as  by  the  provincial  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
in  1880,  that  "to  a  large  extent,  land  in  Ontario  is  being  indif- 
ferently farmed  and  even  gradually  exhausted,  fand|  that 
the  aids  of  science  for  its  recuperation  are  sparingly  in- 
vited." Certainly  very  few  farmers  chose  to  invest  any- 
thing in  expensive  commercial  fertilizers,  such  as  the  bone  or 
mineral  superphosphates  then  on  the  market,  or  even  in 
gypsum.  In  1880  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission  had 
to  report  that  the  practice  of  applying  plaster  to  clover  and 
roots  was  confined  to  the  more  enterprising  farmers;  and  it 
was  estimated  that  no  more  than  8,000  tons  of  it  were  sold  in 
Ontario  in  1879.^^  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  number 
of  farmers  did  plough  under  the  second  crop  of  red  clover  as 
a  green  manure,  and  others  ploughed  under  buckwheat. 
The  overwhelming  majority,  however,  was  content  with  utiliz- 
ing the  barnyard  manure.  It  was  therefore  fortunate  that  the 
increased  attention  paid  to  dairying  and  livestock-rearing 
meant  that  more  of  it  was  available. 

The  Ontario  of  1880  was  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view  a  far  different  place  from  what  it  had  been  even  twenty 
years  before.  People  felt  that  they  were  living  in  a  much 
altered  world,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  popularity  at  that  time 
of  subscription  pioneer  histories.  The  first  hard  struggles 
incident  to  a  new  country  were  long  since  over,  but  the  recent 
phases  of  transition  had  not  been  easy  ones.  There  were  poor 
crops  in  most  of  the  province  in  1870,  1872,  1874,  1875,  and 
1876,  the  last  being  one  of  the  most  disastrous  on  record. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  xvi,  livestock  prices  had  fallen 
drastically  for  a  time,  owing  to  western  American  competi- 
tion and  the  depression  of  1873.   However,  the  eighteen- 

^^RAA  1879,  p.  viii. 

vol.  I,  p.  561;  OACR,  vol.  v,  App.  N,  p.  29. 

^^OACR,  vol.  I,  p.  355;  JHC,  1884,  App.  1,  p.  115.  Red  clover  was 
still  the  only  kind  sown  in  Ontario.  A  few  experimenters  had  tried 
alsike  in  the  eighteen-fifties,  but  they  did  not  like  it.  In  1880  its  use 
was  restricted  to  bee-keepers  (Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Upper  Canada  1859-60,  p.  186; 
Farmer's  Advocate,  March,  1881,  p.  65). 

^^RAA  1872,  p.  508;  RAA  1875,  p.  394;  Toronto  Weekly  Globe,  Feb.  7, 
1879. 
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seventies  closed  in  a  spirit  of  optimism,  which  was  largely 
owing  to  the  beginning  of  the  exportation  of  cattle  and  sheep 
to  the  British  Isles.  Farmers  once  again  were  certain  that 
they  were  making  money,  and  were  showing  it  by  construct- 
ing new  barns  and  otherwise  improving  their  properties.® 2 

In  January,  1880,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for 
Ontario,  the  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Wood,  proposed  that  an  investi- 
gation should  be  made  of  agriculture  in  Ontario,  partly  to 
assemble  information  about  prevailing  practices,  partly  to 
make  it  possible  to  chart  a  course  for  the  future.  He  pointed 
out  that  his  suggestion  was  not  new,  for  two  committees  of 
the  legislature  of  the  Province  of  Canada  had  been  appointed 
in  1864,  one  to  consider  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  in  general,  the  other  for  the  promotion  of  viti- 
culture. Neither  had  accomplished  anything.  Wood  had  two 
objections  to  having  a  committee  of  the  Ontario  legislature 
undertake  an  agricultural  investigation  —  the  session  was  too 
short,  and  there  would  be  danger  of  partisan  politics.  A  royal 
commission  on  the  British  model  would  do  the  work  more 
efficiently  and  with  less  criticism.  As  a  result  of  his  recom- 
mendation, the  government  shortly  afterwards  appointed  a 
number  of  men  who  had  long  been  leaders  of  agriculture  to 
serve  as  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission.  They  made 
a  careful  examination  of  many  witnesses  on  most  subjects  of 
agricultural  interest,  and  incorporated  this  evidence  in  a  five- 
volume  report.  Its  investigation  convinced  the  Commission 
that  the  advances  of  Ontario  farmers  in  recent  years  gave  a 
sound  basis  for  continued  expansion.  "While  there  is  a  very 
large  amount  of  very  defective  farming  among  them,"  it  re- 
ported, "it  cannot  be  questioned  that,  by  no  portion  of  the 
industrial  population  has  greater  progress  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  been  made.''®^ 

The  Commission  was  right,  of  course.  The  technical  im- 
provements in  farming  described  in  this  chapter  and  preceding 


62Toronto  Weekly  Globe,  June  2,  1877;  ibid.,  April  12,  1878; 
Farmer's  Advocate,  Dec,  1877,  p.  273. 

^^RAA  1879,  pp.  x-xii. 

vol.  I,  p.  230. 
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ones  were  indications  that  Ontario  was  keeping  fully  abreast 
of  American  agricultural  development.  The  rural  population 
could  look  backward  with  no  little  pride  in  its  accomplish- 
ments, and  forward  with  reasonable  hope  of  advancement. 
It  was  clear  that  the  province  would  thereafter  develop  agri- 
culturally along  lines  already  well  established. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AFTER  1850 

THE  organizations  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture in  Upper  Canada  after  1850  were  mostly  continua- 
tions or  modifications  of  those  developed  earlier.  Similarly, 
most  of  their  activities  were  either  elaborations  of  those  of 
the  earlier  associations  or  outgrowths  of  them.  However, 
there  also  appeared  the  small  beginnings  of  governmental 
encouragement  and  supervision,  the  first  provision  for  formal 
education  in  agriculture,  and  for  an  interval,  a  widespread 
association  primarily  interested  in  co-operative  purchasing. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1846  an  Agricultural  Association 
of  Upper  Canada  came  into  existence  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts 
of  local  societies  engaged  in  agricultural  improvement,  and 
to  have  charge  of  a  provincial  (Upper  Canada)  exhibition. 
After  a  few  years  its  members  were  convinced  that  a  more 
elaborate  and  powerful  organization  was  needed  for  the  task. 
In  April,  1850,  the  Association  submitted  a  memorial  to  the 
legislature,  which  on  August  10  passed  an  act  ( 13  and  14  Vic,  c. 
73)  incorporating  the  recommendations.  The  act,  which  went 
into  operation  in  1851,  provided  for  a  semi-official  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada  composed  of  ten  members — the 
Inspector-General  (finance  minister)  of  the  Province  of 
Canada,  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  (of  whom  more  hereafter),  and  eight  men  elected  by 
the  members  of  the  Agricultural  Association.  The  Board 
elected  its  own  chairman.  The  Board  had  fairly  extensive 
powers,  including  the  right  to  collect  statistics;  to  operate 
experimental  or  model  farms;  to  introduce  new  or  improved 
plants  or  animals;  to  publish  its  own  transactions  and,  if  it 
chose,  an  agricultural  journal;  to  supervise  and  co-ordinate 
the  work  of  the  county  and  township  agricultural  societies ;  and 
to  supervise  the  Agricultural  Association.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  essential  function  of  the  Agricultural  Association 
was  to  manage  the  provincial  exhibitions.  As  its  direc- 
torate was  now  to  be  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  plus  the  presidents  of  the  county  societies,  the 
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Association  was  in  effect  conducted  as  part  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  ^ 

From  1851  to  about  1865  the  Board  of  Agriculture  exer- 
cised a  vital  influence  on  agricultural  organization  in  Canada 
West.  Some  of  the  functions  assigned  to  it  by  the  act  of  1850 
and  confirmed  by  the  Agricultural  Statute  of  1857  (20  Vic,  c. 
32)  were  routine  ones.  Thus,  it  collected  and  published  the 
proceedings  and  financial  reports  of  the  county  agricultural 
societies,  in  which  were  incorporated  the  returns  of  the  town- 
ship societies  as  well.  Then,  on  the  basis  of  these  returns,  it 
assigned  to  the  county  societies  their  own  and  the  township 
societies'  shares  of  the  government  grants.  The  only  other 
direction  the  Board  gave  the  societies  was  to  send  Professor 
Buckland  of  the  University  of  Toronto  around  the  province 
for  a  few  months  in  the  summer  to  visit  them  and  give  lec- 
tures. The  only  outright  exercise  the  Board  made  of  its  power 
to  introduce  new  or  improved  plants  or  animals  was  to  distrib- 
ute $2,000  worth  of  flaxseed  to  farmers  in  1859,  as  was 
mentioned  in  Chapter  xiii,  but  indirectly,  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Association,  it  did  a  great  deal  by  offering  attractive 
premiums  at  the  provincial  exhibitions,  especially  on  newly 
imported  livestock.  Other  parts  of  the  programme  of  the 
Board  were,  in  one  way  or  another,  educational.  These  in- 
cluded the  publication  of  its  own  transactions  and  other  agri- 
cultural information,  the  establishment  of  an  experimental 
farm  and  the  opening  of  a  veterinary  college.  Each  of  these 
deserves  special  description. 

By  the  act  of  1850  the  Board  of  Agriculture  had  the  right, 
as  already  noted,  to  publish  its  own  transactions,  and  if  it 
thought  it  desirable,  to  publish  an  agricultural  journal  as  well. 
For  the  first  few  years  it  communicated  its  proceedings  and 
the  agricultural  information  it  collected,  including  its  prize 
essays,  to  the  Canadian  Agriculturist  of  Toronto.  In  1858  it 
acquired  the  copyright  of  this  journal,  which  it  published 
till  the  end  of  1863,  with  the  busy  Professor  Buckland  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  doing  the  editorial  work.  At  intervals 

'^Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper 
Canada  for  1855-6,  pp.  121-2,  128,  158-60.  Hereafter  this  authority  is 
cited  as  JTBAUC. 
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the  Board  republished  its  own  proceedings  and  other  agri- 
cultural material  which  it  considered  to  have  permanent  value. 
Ultimately  there  were  six  volumes,  the  first  two  being  entitled 
Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Upper  Canada,  the  third  and  fourth  Transactions  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  the  last  two  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture of  Upper  Canada.^  Another  action  of  the  Board  de- 
serves the  special  gratitude  of  the  economic  historian.  On  its 
own  responsibility  it  offered,  as  one  of  its  first  acts  in  1851, 
prizes  for  reports  on  the  agriculture  of  certain  counties.  In  the 
next  five  years  it  awarded  prizes  for  fifteen  such  reports.  In 
1860  it  revived  the  offer  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  by  con- 
fining it  to  the  annual  reports  of  township  and  county  agricul- 
tural societies.  These  essays  it  published  first  in  the  Canadian 
Agriculturist,  and  later  in  its  own  Journal  and  Transactions 
or  Transactions,^ 

When  the  Agricultural  Association  petitioned  the  legis- 
lature in  1850  to  amend  the  existing  agricultural  societies  bill, 
it  suggested  that  the  new  Board  of  Agriculture  should  estab- 
lish an  experimental  farm.  The  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  agreed  that  such  a  farm  might  be  made  from  part 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  University,  because  thus  it  would 
have  the  advantage  of  supervision  by  the  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture. The  newly  organized  Board  visited  the  grounds  of 
the  University  in  July,  1851,  and  picked  a  suitable  fifty-acre 
plot.  The  first  work  was  done  on  it  in  1852.  The  Board  did 
not  intend  that  the  farm  should  be  ambitious  (and  costly),  but 
it  did  expect  that  the  professor  could  use  it  to  give  practical 
illustration  to  his  lectures,  to  test  imported  seeds  and  plants, 
and  to  try  out  new  implements.  It  was  even  possible  that  the 


2Landon,  "Agricultural  Journals  of  Upper  Canada"  {Agricultural 
History,  vol.  IX,  1935,  p.  173) ;  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Upper  Canada  1858-9 ^ 
p.  20;  ibid,  for  1859-60,  p.  348.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited  as 
TBA&AAUC. 

^JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  166,  240;  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture of  Upper  Canada  1860-3,  p.  206.  Hereafter  this  authority 
is  cited  as  TBAUC.  For  further  information  about  these  prize  essays, 
see  below,  pp.  386-7. 
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farm  would  pay  its  own  way.  This  it  failed  to  do.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1856-7  the  expenses  of  seeds,  labour,  and  building 
materials  came  to  £347,  and  the  produce  brought  only  i200; 
in  1858  expenses  were  £72  and  income  £10.  It  was  an  educa- 
tional as  well  as  a  financial  failure,  evidently  because  the 
professor  was  so  overburdened  by  his  other  functions  that  he 
had  little  time  to  supervise  it.  In  1860  the  Board  in  disgust 
sold  the  spring  crops  in  the  field,  the  straw  in  the  barn,  the 
grain  in  the  granary,  and  the  tools  and  implements,  and  rented 
the  fifty  acres  to  a  practical  farmer.  This  renting  arrangement 
continued  till  1871,  when  the  Council  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Arts  Association  sold  the  experimental  farm  premises  back 
to  the  University  of  Toronto  for  $2,000.  ^ 

Mention  has  been  made  several  times  of  the  Professor  of 
Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Though  he  was  not 
in  this  capacity  an  employee  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  his 
associations  with  it  were  so  close  that  it  is  well  to  consider  his 
functions  here.  In  its  memorial  of  April,  1850,  the  Agricul- 
tural Association  stressed  the  importance  of  establishing  a 
chair  of  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Toro.nto.  The  Senate 
of  the  University  approved  the  recommendation  the  follow- 
ing January.  A  year  later  the  provincial  government  ap- 
pointed George  Buckland,  then  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  to  fill  the  position.  Buckland  gave  his  first  course 
of  lectures  in  the  winter  of  1852-3.  Then  and  in  succeeding 
years  he  taught  the  history,  science,  and  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, while  other  members  of  the  faculty  contributed  lectures 
in  chemistry,  botany,  entomology,  geology,  and  mineralogy. 
Though  the  University  provided  five  scholarships  worth  £30 
a  year  each,  very  few  students  attended.  It  was  stated  in  1855 
that  the.  classrooms  were  "almost  tenantless."  After  limping 
along  dismally  for  a  few  years  longer,  the  experiment  col- 
lapsed, though  the  chair  of  agriculture  remained  in  nominal 
existence.  5 


^JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  122,  128,  162,  165-6,  246-7;  JTBAUC  1856-7, 
p.  349;  TBA&AAUC  1858-9,  p.  227;  TBAUC  1860-3,  pp.  1-2;  Report  on 
Agriculture  and  Arts  for  1872,  p.  197.  Hereafter  this  authority  is  cited 
as  RAA. 

^JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  128,  162,  212,  275,  573.  It  appears  that  in 
1859-60  Assumption  College  at  Sandwich  was  proposing  to  establish 
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The  teaching  of  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
really  failed  because  farmers  considered  it  too  theoretical  for 
their  sons.  This  criticism  could  not  be  made  of  the  veterinary 
college  which  to  some  extent  took  its  place.  In  1861  the  Hon. 
Adam  Fergusson  persuaded  a  Scottish  veterinarian  to  come  to 
Upper  Canada,  and  induced  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
appoint  him  as  its  veterinary  surgeon.  He  gave  a  few  lectures 
at  Toronto  in  1861-2,  and  inaugurated  a  regular  course  of 
them  in  1862.  These  dealt  with  the  physiology  of  animals, 
their  diseases,  their  history,  breeding,  and  management,  and 
other  appropriate  subjects.  Students  attended  two  sessions 
and  were  required  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  under  a  qualified 
veterinarian  for  two  summers.  By  the  end  of  1867  fifteen 
students  graduated  from  this  one-professor  Ontario  Veteri- 
nary College.  At  this  time,  in  addition  to  the  regular  course, 
a  six-weeks'  one  was  provided  during  the  winter  in  associa- 
tion with  University  College.  This  was  free  of  cost  to  bona 
fide  young  farmers.  It  dealt  with  the  anatomy  and  diseases 
of  farm  stock,  and  evidently  with  little  else.  During  the 
eighteen-seventies  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  (now  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  and  Arts  Association)  began 
to  flourish.  In  1879  it  had  eight  professors  and  assistants,  and 
graduated  thirty-two  students.  ^ 

Another  agency  which  should  have  had  much  to  do  with 
agriculture  before  Confederation,  but  which  actually  had  very 
little,  was  a  department  of  the  government  called  the  Bureau 
of  Agriculture.  This  department  was  established  in  November, 
1852  (16  Vic,  c.  11) .  Its  head  was  called  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. Theoretically  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau  (Department 
after  1862)  was  to  centralize  the  organization  of  the  agricul- 
tural societies  by  bringing  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Agricultural  Association  of  Upper  Canada,  as  well  as  the 
corresponding  Board  and  Association  in  Lower  Canada,  under 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  Actually  it  was  concerned 


a  farm  school,  more  or  less  in  imitation  of  that  already  in  operation  at 
Ste.  Anne,  Kamouraska  County,  Lower  Canada  (L'Agriculteur,  janvier, 
I860,  p.  101).  President  V.  J.  Guinan  of  the  College  informs  me  that 
nothing  came  of  the  suggestion. 

^TBAUC  186A-8,  pp.  92,  439,  623-4;  RAA  1879,  pp.  217-18. 
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almost  entirely  with  immigration,  colonization  roads,  the  col- 
lection of  statistics,  and  the  registration  of  patents  and  copy- 
rights. The  ministers  were  changed  every  time  there  was  a 
realignment  in  the  government.  There  were  ten  of  them  be- 
tween 1852  and  1867,  with  four  occupying  the  office  in  1858."^ 
Till  Confederation,  according  to  the  Canada  Farmer,  "the 
Agricultural  Bureau  was  of  but  small  practical  value,  having 
very  little  actual  connection  and  sympathy  with  farming  as  a 
business  and  a  national  interest.  This  was,  doubtless,  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  our  Ministers  of  Agriculture  knew  noth- 
ing of  farming  except  in  theory,  and,  perhaps,  were  not  well 
up  even  in  that."^ 

After  Confederation  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
was  changed  to  "Council  of  the  Agricultural  and  Arts  Associa- 
tion," and  that  of  the  Agricultural  Association  to  "Agricul- 
tural and  Arts  Association.''  As  the  president  of  the  Council 
acted  as  president  of  the  Association,  and  as  the  activities  of 
the  Council  tended  to  be  more  and  more  restricted  to  the 
management  of  the  provincial  exhibition,  the  Association  lost 
its  former  importance.  The  only  new  activities  the  Council 
undertook  were  the  issuing  of  the  Canada  [Shorthorn]  Herd 
Book  (which  was  severely  condemned  for  its  deficiencies  by 
the  cattle  breeders)  and  the  sponsoring  of  four  annual  sec- 
tional ploughing  matches  between  1873  and  1878.  Both 
Council  and  Association  had  clearly  outlived  their  usefulness 
before  1880.  They  were  finder  continual  attack  in  the  agri- 
cultural press  and  in  the  provincial  parliament.  Nevertheless, 
they  existed  till  Janary  1,  1896,  when  they  were  dissolved  by 
act  of  the  legislature.^ 

After  Confederation  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Arts 
in  the  Ontario  government  succeeded  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  Province  of  Canada,  the  office  being  under  the 

^JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  271-2;  Gorham,  "Development  of  Agricultural 
Administration  in  Upper  Canada  during  the  Period  before  Confedera- 
tion" (Mss.  in  Main  Library,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa), 
pp.  29-33,  40,  47-51. 

^Canada  Farmer,  Jan.  15,  1868,  p.  24. 

^RAA  1875,  p.  18;  RAA  1879,  p.  212;  Hopkins,  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  pp.  3-5;  Farmer's  Advocate, 
April,  1881,  pp.  81,  94. 
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supervision  of  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  This  official 
at  different  times  had  charge  also  of  immigration,  public 
works,  and  the  Mechanics'  Institutes.  The  Bureau  had  a  much 
larger  jurisdiction  than  its  predecessor,  especially  in  practice. 
It  took  over  administration  of  the  grants  to  the  local  agri- 
cultural societies.  It  made  grants,  under  legislative  authority, 
to  the  Agricultural  and  Arts  Association,  and  to  private  organ- 
izations such  as  the  Fruit  Grov^ers'  Association  of  Ontario, 
the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  the  Ontario  Poultry 
Society,  and  the  dairymen's  associations.  Yet,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  functions  of  Commissioner  and  Bureau  v^ere 
merely  administrative.  They  had  little  share  in  shaping  gov- 
ernmental policy  towards  agriculture,  if  indeed  the  govern- 
ment could  be  said  to  have  such  a  policy.  When,  therefore, 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Arts  in  1880  suggested 
the  appointment  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission,  it 
was  partly  with  the  hope  that  one  result  of  the  investigation 
it  would  undertake  would  be  to  extend  the  authority  of  Com- 
missioner and  Bureau.  ^1 

The  first  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon.  John 
Carling,  was  an  exception  to  the  generalization  about  the  lack 
of  policy-making,  for  he  was  responsible  for  the  initial  official 
steps  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College.  Of  course,  the  idea  of  opening  a  school  of  agri- 
culture in  the  province  was  not  original  with  him.  As  early 
as  1857  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Association  at  Brantford  advocated  one  in  Upper  Canada, 
pointing  out  that  Great  Britain  had  set  an  example.  From 
this  time  on  there  was  a  sporadic  agitation  among  editors  and 
politicians,  who  deplored  the  failure  of  the  professorship  of 
agriculture  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  declared  truly 
enough  that  the  Veterinary  College  was  a  specialized  institu- 
tion, and  warned  that  the  United  States,  with  its  Morrill  Act 

i^In  1879  the  grants  to  the  electoral  division  societies  (for  them- 
selves and  the  township  societies)  amounted  to  $59,168,  and  those  to 
the  Agricultural  and  Arts  Association,  the  Poultry  Society,  the 
dairymen's  associations,  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  and  the  Ento- 
mological Society  respectively  to  $10,000,  $700,  $3,000,  $1,300,  and  $750 
(RAA  1879,  p.  424). 

ii/eAA  1879,  pp.  viii-ix. 

^'^JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  298. 
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of  1862  providing  for  land  grant  colleges  to  ''teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts"  would  before  long  far  outstrip  Ontario  in 
farming  progress.  In  1869  Carling  had  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke 
(then  editor  of  the  Ontario  Farmer  and  previously  of  the 
Canada  Farmer)  visit  the  more  important  agricultural  colleges 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  purpose  of  submitting  a  plan 
for  the  development  of  one  in  Ontario.  As  a  result  of  the 
report  Clarke  submitted  the  next  year,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment went  ahead  with  plans  for  a  college  with  an  experi- 
mental farm  in  connection  with  it.  The  government  first 
purchased  land  at  Mimico,  but  as  the  site  had  some  objection- 
able features,  the  new  administration  decided  to  locate  the 
college  at  Guelph.  Here  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
opened  in  1874  with  thirty-one  students.  By  1880  it  had  162. 
It  was  still,  however,  far  from  attaining  the  place  of  promi- 
nence in  the  agricultural  life  of  the  province  that  it  achieved 
in  succeeding  years.  Good  Conservatives  condemned  it  as  a 
political  job,  in  consequence  of  the  changing  of  the  site,  and 
loyal  Liberals  failed  to  see  what  practical  benefit  it  could 
confer  on  the  average  farmer. 

The  local  agricultural  societies  increased  slowly  in  number 
after  1850.  In  1857  there  were  42  county  societies  (one 
for  every  county)  and  182  township  societies.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Statute  of  1857  the  electoral 
division  replaced  the  county  as  the  administrative  area  for 
the  large  societies,  and  horticultural  societies  were  given  the 
same  status  as  the  township  societies.  This  arrangement  added 
only  a  few  to  the  number  of  the  smaller  societies,  but  almost 
doubled  that  of  the  larger  ones.  In  later  years  there  was  little 
change  in  the  number  of  electoral  division  societies,  but  there 
were  more  township  ones,  occasioned  from  the  formation  of 
units  in  the  newly  settled  regions,  the  establishing  of  horti- 
cultural societies,  and  the  reorganization  of  dormant  societies. 
In  1878  there  were  88  electoral  division  societies  and  286  town- 
ship and  horticultural  ones.^^ 

i3i?AA  1872,  pp.  14-15;  RAA  1875,  pp.  xiii-xv;  Report  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  Commission,  vol.  v,  App.  P,  pp.  57-9. 

^^TBA&AAUC  1858-9,  pp.  iii,  10,  12;  RAA  1879,  pp.  422-3,  and 
passim. 
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The  agricultural  societies  engaged  in  a  variety  of  activities 
after  1850.  The  Tilbury  East  Township  society  (Kent 
County)  owned  two  threshing  machines  in  1856,  one  bought 
in  1848  and  the  other  in  1855.  The  Prince  Edward  County 
society  purchased  an  agricultural  library  in  1852  for  the  use 
of  its  members.  A  few  societies  held  spring  exhibitions, 
usually  restricted  to  stallions.  This  was  really  a  method  of 
subsidizing  the  importation  of  improved  animals.  In  1878 
eleven  electoral  division  societies  were  still  holding  their 
"spring  shows."  They  were  much  criticized  on  the  ground 
that  the  usual  result  was  to  award  premiums  year  after  year 
to  the  same  inferior  horses.  The  West  Middlesex  society 
held  an  annual  farmers'  picnic  at  Port  Stanley,  beginning  in 
1866,  and  the  Hullett  Township  society  (Huron  County)  had 
an  annual  farmers'  dinner,  beginning  in  1863.  However, 
the  activities  thus  far  enumerated  are  not  to  be  considered 
altogether  typical.  Those  that  were  are  listed  in  the  subjacent 
table.  1^  A  glance  at  it  shows  that,  while  the  societies  of  the 

^^JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  75;  TBAUC  1860-3,  p.  115. 
^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  437. 

^UTBAUC  1856-7,  pp.  97-261;  RAA  1879,  p.  83,  and  passim.  In 
the  early  eighteen-fifties  a  few  societies  tried  subsidizing  private  indi- 
viduals who  brought  improved  bulls  and  stallions  into  their  localities, 
but  the  plan  proved  less  satisfactory  than  the  purchasing  of  stock 
by  the  societies  for  the  joint  use  of  their  members  (J TBAUC  1855-6, 
pp.  228,  532;  JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  80). 

^^TBAUC  1864-8,  p.  504;  Farmer's  Advocate,  July,  1881,  p.  153; 
ibid..  May  1883,  p.  134. 

i^The  first  two  columns  indicate  the  activities  of  the  societies  in 
1854  and  1855,  the  last  two  those  of  1878.  In  computing  the  figures 
in  the  first  two  columns  it  was  assumed  that  if  an  activity  was  mentioned 
in  1854  it  applied  also  to  1855,  and  vice  versa. 

County      Township      Electoral  Township 


societies 

societies 

division 

1854  and 

1854  and 

societies 

societies 

1855 

1855 

1878 

1878 

Number   

41  about  175 

88 

286 

Kept  livestock  for  use  of  members 

11 

42 

1 

12 

Imported  livestock  for  sale  to  members  4 

5 

3 

6 

Imported  seed  grain,  plaster,  roots, 

&c.,  for  sale  to  members  

12 

18 

2 

11 

Imported    implements   for   sale  to 

members   

2 

4 

1 

0 

Offered  premiums  for  standing  crops 

4 

7 

0 

5 

Furnished    agricultural  periodicals 

to  members   

14 

41 

4 

15 

Held  ploughing  matches   

5 

26 

16 

22 

Held  exhibitions   

41 

152 

84 

253 
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eighteen-seventies  preserved  many  of  the  features  which 
characterized  them  in  the  eighteen-f ifties,  they  had  a  tendency 
to  emphasize  the  exhibition  at  the  expense  of  everything  else. 
In  1880  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  noted  v^ith  regret 
that  ''comparatively  few  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Societies 
do  more  than  hold  an  annual  exhibition/'-^ 

Till  after  1870  the  provincial  exhibition  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Association  was  the  most  impor- 
tant one  in  Ontario.  Even  in  the  early  eighteen-fifties  it  was 
drawing  crowds  of  30,000.  During  the  eighteen-seventies  it 
began  to  lose  its  pre-eminent  position.  One  reason  was  that 
it  began  as  a  migratory  exhibition,  and  such  it  continued  to 
be.  It  was  held  at  Brockville,  1851;  Toronto,  1852;  Hamilton, 
1853 ;  London,  1854 ;  Cobourg,  1855 ;  Kingston,  1856 ;  and 
Brantford,  1857.  From  1858  to  1874  it  had  a  four-year  cycle — 
Toronto,  Kingston,  Hamilton,  and  London.  Then  it  was  held 
at  Ottawa,  1875;  Hamilton,  1876;  London,  1877;  Toronto 
(the  last  time),  1878;  Ottawa,  1879;  and  Hamilton  (the  last 
time),  1880.  The  peripatetic  plan  was  kept  in  Ontario  long 
after  it  was  given  up  by  most  of  the  state  fairs  south  of  the 
border.  Critics  had  pointed  out  that  it  involved  sheer  waste 
in  erecting  temporary  buildings  and  much  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing accommodation  for  visitors.  Nevertheless,  it  had  met  with 
approval  because  it  allowed  each  section  of  the  province  to 
benefit  from  seeing  improved  livestock  and  implements,  and 
by  enlisting  local  support  it  helped  to  cut  down  expenses. 
Whatever  were  the  merits  of  the  procedure  in  the  eighteen- 
fifties  and  early  eighteen-sixties,  they  had  disappeared  by 
1870.  Strong  loc^al  agricultural  societies  began  to  encroach 

(JTBAUC  1855-6,  pp.  509-61;  JTBAUC  1856-7,  pp.  62-107;  RAA  1879, 
pp.  2-205).  The  ploughing  matches  at  the  provincial  exhibitions  were 
discontinued,  beginning  in  1852,  partly  because  the  ground  was  usually 
too  dry  for  a  satisfactory  contest,  but  mostly  because  only  a  few  con- 
testants appeared,  and  these  from  the  immediate  locality  {JTBAUC 
1855-6,  pp.  144,  213). 

^^RAA  1879,  p.  ix.  In  spite  of  their  deficiencies,  the  Upper  Canada 
agricultural  societies  were  much  in  advance  of  those  in  Lower  Canada. 
For  the  latter,  see  Jones,  "The  Agricultural  Development  of  Lower 
Canada"  (Agricultural  History,  vol.  xix,  1945.  pp.  222-3),  as  well  as 
Illustrated  Journal  of  Agriculture,  Aug.,  1879,  pp.  49-51. 

JTBAUC  1856-7,  pp.  298-9;  RAA  1875,  p.  190;  Hopkins,  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  4. 
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on  the  field  of  the  provincial  exhibition.  At  first  the  two 
most  important  were  the  Western  Fair  at  London  and  the 
Central  Fair  at  Hamilton.  As  early  as  1871  there  were  6,130 
entries  at  the  Western  Fair,  with  premiums  amounting  to 
$5,445,  while  the  premiums  at  the  Central  Fair  came  to  |4,125. 
The  same  year  the  provincial  exhibition  at  Kingston,  though 
subsidized  by  the  government  of  Ontario  through  a  grant 
made  to  the  Agricultural  and  Arts  Association,  had  only  6,682 
entries  and  |12,951  in  prizes.  22  in  1879,  after  considerable 
agitation,  an  "Industrial  Exhibition"  was  established  at 
Toronto  under  an  incorporated  Exhibition  Association.  This 
really  meant  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  provincial 
exhibition.  The  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Arts  Association  recognized  as  much,  for  in  his  annual 
address  in  1879  he  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  legislative 
action  should  be  resorted  to  "by  which  judicious  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  the  proper  control  of  these  rival 
shows,  so  as  not  to  impair  the  great  usefulness  and  provincial 
celebrity  of  this  association." ^ 3  Yet  there  was  more  involved 
than  upstart  rivalry.  The  provincial  exhibition  suffered  from 
bad  management.  It  was  asserted  that  it  was  controlled  by  a 
small  ring  of  breeders  in  their  own  interests,  2  4  and  that  many 
of  the  judges  employed  were  mere  favourites  of  the  directors 
and  were  completely  unqualified  for  their  responsibilities. 

22i2AA  1872,  pp.  58,  89,  209. 
^mAA  1879,  p.  212. 

2^Early  in  1881  a  member  of  the  provincial  legislature,  in  seeking 
to  have  the  annual  grant  to  the  Agricultural  and  Arts  Association 
terminated,  stated  that  "he  thought  there  was  too  much  of  a  ring 
influence  in  the  conduct  of  the  Provincial  exhibition,  [one  which]  if  not 
as  large,  [was]  at  least  as  corrupt,  as  the  Tammany  ring.  One  very 
significant  fact  was  that  the  small  breeders  did  not  come  to  exhibit 
at  the  Provincial  fairs,  and  this  was  because  they  had  come  to  learn 
that  they  had  to  be  within  a  charmed  circle  if  they  desired  to  obtain  a 
prize  on  thoroughbred  stock.  Very  frequently  the  mere  names  of  ex- 
hibitors was  deemed  sufficient  to  carry  away  prizes"  {Farmer's  Ad- 
vacate,  March,  1881,  p.  55). 

25" At  the  last  Provincial  Show  held  in  London  [1877]  a  laughable 
circumstance  took  place.  ...  A  breeder  of  Southdown  sheep  from  near 
Toronto  was  there  with  some  pens  of  sheep.  The  morning  upon  which 
the  judges  were  to  make  their  awards  the  owner  was  seen  among  his 
sheep  getting  them  in  order  to  appear  neat  and  trim  before  the  judges. 
While  thus  engaged  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  judge's  badge  pinned 
to  his  coat  collar  came  that  way,  and  looking  on,  addressing  the 
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The  provincial  exhibition  dragged  on  during  the  eighteen- 
eighties,  being  held  twice  at  Kingston,  thrice  at  London,  twice 
at  Ottawa,  and  twice  at  Guelph.  Kingston  and  Ottawa  had 
been  notoriously  poor  centres  for  the  exhibition  theretofore, 
Guelph  was  a  small  town,  and  London  had  its  own  Western 
Fair.  The  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Toronto  offered  most  of 
the  advantages  of  a  permanent  provincial  exhibition.  The 
last  provincial  exhibition  was  held  in  1889.  The  Ontario 
government  refused  to  provide  a  grant  for  any  more  of 
them.  2  6 

If  a  local  agricultural  society  of  the  period  after  1850  was 
able  to  raise  any  funds  at  all,  it  was  almost  certain  to  hold  an 
exhibition.  By  the  early  eighteen-seventies  it  was  commonly 
felt  by  the  public  that,  while  there  could  not  be  too  many  agri- 
cultural societies,  there  could  be,  indeed  already  were,  too  many 
exhibitions,  which  awarded  prizes  for  inferior  animals,  field 
products,  and  implements.  A  tendency  was  therefore  mani- 
fest to  combine  those  of  several  townships,  or  those  of  several 
townships  and  the  electoral  district,  into  a  "union  show"  or 
"central  fair."  One  such  combination  was  the  Central  Fair 
at  Cobourg,  established  in  1875,  for  the  electoral  divisions  of 
East  Durham,  West  Durham,  West  Northumberland,  East 
Peterborough,  West  Peterborough,  and  Victoria.  ^'^ 

The  exhibitions  of  the  larger  societies  in  any  case  expanded 
at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  smaller  ones.  As  their  attend- 
ance grew,  their  directors  began  to  exact  an  admission  fee. 
As  early  as  1855  four  societies  charged  admission,  the  Halton, 
Oxford,  and  Waterloo  County  societies,  and  the  Pickering 
Township  (Ontario  County)  society.  They  did  so  from  motives 
not  altogether  mercenary.  At  the  Halton  County  exhibition 
at  Milton  the  directors,  "in  order  to  avoid  and  prevent  the 


breeder,  said,  'what  do  you  ca'  thae  black-faced  beasties?'  The  proprietor 
replied  that  they  were  Southdown  sheep.  The  judge  (save  the  mark!) 
remarked.  'Soothdoons,  are  they?  I  believe  I  am  a  jedge  o'  thae  things 
the  day.'  "  The  writer  also  asserts  that  equal  incompetence  was  displayed 
by  the  judges  at  the  provincial  exhibition  at  Hamilton  in  1880 
(Farmer's  Advocate,  April,  1881,  p.  94). 

26Hopkins,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, p.  4. 

27i2AA  1872,  pp.  ix,  14,  120-1;  RAA  1879,  p.  21. 
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indiscriminate  rush  of  spectators  into  the  grain,  &c.,  Hall, 
adopted  the  system  of  charging  all  persons  not  members  of 
the  Society,  the  small  sum  of  one  York  shilling  each,  and  by 
this  means  the  sum  of  twelve  pounds  five  shillings  was 
realized,  and  disorderly  persons  excluded  from  the  hall/'^s 
By  1870  the  larger  societies  generally  charged  admission 
(usually  10  cents)  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones  were  begin- 
ning to  imitate  them.^^ 

When  the  exhibitions  became  securely  established,  their 
directors  found  it  desirable  to  obtain  grounds  of  their  own 
and  to  erect  permanent  buildings  on  them.  In  1855  only  four 
county  societies  —  Kent,  Middlesex,  Simcoe,  and  Oxford  — 
had  permanent  buildings  or  even  grounds,  but  the  next  year 
the  opinion  was  expressed  that  soon  all  societies  would  have 
to  provide  them.3f>  Many  did  so,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  reports 
of  the  societies  during  the  late  eighteen-fif ties  and  the  eighteen- 
sixties.  The  property  of  the  South  Wellington  Agricultural 
Society  at  Guelph  in  1871  was  typical  of  the  best  class.  It 
consisted  of  thirty-three  acres  of  land  surrounded  by  a  board 
fence  eight  feet  high.  In  the  enclosure  were  four  buildings  — 
a  main  hall  for  ''ladies'  work,"  dairy  products,  fruits,  flowers, 
etc.,  and  three  small  ones,  one  for  the  display  of  implements, 
one  for  grain  and  roots,  and  one  for  poultry.  There  was  a 
row  of  horse  stalls  600  feet  long,  a  row  of  cattle  pens  900 
feet  long,  and  a  row  of  sheep  and  pig  pens  500  feet  long.  In 
front  of  the  horse  stalls  was  a  fenced  ring  (not  sl  race  track) 
about  400  feet  in  diameter  for  the  exhibition  of  heavy-draft, 
general-purpose,  and  carriage  horses,  with  a  judges'  stand  in 
the  centre.  There  were  several  smaller  rings  for  showing 
cattle,  ^"^i 

Why  was  it  that  crowds  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  people  were 
in  attendance  at  some  of  the  larger  electoral  district  exhibi- 
tions in  the  eighteen-seventies  ?  One  explanation,  embodied 
in  the  report  of  the  East  Lambton  society  for  1878,  fails  to 

^^JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  71. 

29i?AA  1872,  p.  viii. 

^^JTBAUC  1856-7,  pp.  80,  97,  227. 

^^RAA  1872,  p.  179.  The  similar  but  less  pretentious  buildings 
of  the  South  Renfrew  Agricultural  Society  at  Renfrew,  newly  built 
in  1874,  cost  $4,500  (RAA  1875,  pp.  130-1). 
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satisfy  —  "it  is  a  fact  beyond  contradiction  that  the  majority 
of  those  paying  for  entrance  tickets,  go  expressly  to  see  the 
Ladies'  handiwork." ^ 2  Neither  did  the  farmers  and  their 
families  attend  because  they  were  obsessed  by  a  desire  to  see 
better  livestock  than  their  own,  nor,  as  was  asserted  often 
enough,  merely  because  they  hoped  to  obtain  a  premium. 
Essentially  the  reason  was  that  the  exhibition  provided  a 
form  of  communal  recreation. 

In  pioneer  days  communal  recreation  had  found  expression 
in  bees  in  which  neighbours  participated  actively.  The  exhibi- 
tion furnished  a  type  of  recreation  in  which  the  people  were 
entertained.  At  the  larger  exhibitions,  outsiders,  who  had  no 
connection  with  agriculture  at  all,  provided  the  entertainment. 
When  the  exhibitions  began  to  attract  crowds,  their  directors 
were  able  to  rent  concessions  for  booths  for  the  sale  of 
groceries  and  other  commodities.  From  this  they  found  it 
but  a  step  to  admit  pedlars,  quack  doctors,  and  sideshows, 
the  last  ranging  from  shooting-galleries  and  two-headed 
calves  to  alleged  embalmed  mermaids.  They  justified  their 
policy  by  insisting,  as  was  true,  that  if  the  sideshows  were 
kept  out,  they  would  merely  set  up  outside  the  grounds,  where 
the  directors  would  have  no  control  over  them.  By  letting 
them  in,  the  society  made  a  little  money.  As  the  exhibitions 
throughout  the  province  were  held  during  September  and 
early  October,  there  was  considerable  clashing  in  dates.  The 
result  was  that  the  smaller  ones  were  often  neglected  by  all 
but  the  most  down-at-heel  medicine  vendors  and  lightning-rod 
agents.  It  was  therefore  mostly  among  the  township  exhibi- 
tions and  the  smaller  district  ones  that  alternatives  to  the 
sideshows  were  found.  At  the  Russell  County  exhibition  in 
1866  two  young  women  read  essays  on  "the  requirements  of 
a  good  farmer's  wife."^^  Two  societies  in  Ontario  County  in 
1871  had  turnip-hoeing  matches,  one  with  sixty  competitors. 


^^RAA  1879,  p.  83. 

^^Farmer's  Advocate,  Nov.,  1881,  pp.  265,  279.  On  the  problem  of 
the  midway  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  period  in  the  United  States,  see 
Neely,  Agricultural  Fair,  pp.  201-9. 

^^Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman,  Dec.  6,  1866,  p.  365. 

85/2  A  A  1872,  p.  114. 
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Others  later  had  baby  contests.  ^6  A  few  in  the  early  eighteen- 
seventies  had  brass  bands  on  the  grounds,  either  hired  or 
as  competitors  for  prizes;  in  1878  at  least  twenty-eight 
electoral  division  societies  and  at  least  twenty-three  township 
societies  had  them.  ^  7  Qne  local  society  in  Wentworth  County 
in  1879  gave  prizes  for  a  competition  which  it  called  "Ladies 
Horse  Riding."  This  attraction  had  appeared  in  central  Ohio 
in  1851,  and,  under  the  pretentious  title  of  ^'female  equestrian- 
ism," had  spread  rapidly  thereafter  throughout  the  northern 
United  States, 

Horse-racing  (trotting)  was  an  integral  part  of  most  of 
the  American  state  and  local  exhibitions  beginning  in  the 
eighteen-fifties.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  it  should  obtain 
a  foothold,  though  a  much  smaller  one  than  in  the  United 
States,  in  those  of  Upper  Canada.  It  was  a  gradual  process. 
The  delegates  from  the  Agricultural  Association  who  attended 
the  exhibition  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  at 
Boston  in  1855,  the  New  York  State  Fair  at  Watertown 
in  1856,  and  the  New  York  State  Fair  at  Albany  in  1859 
came  back  each  time  disgusted  with  the  over-emphasis 
on  trotting  horses.  They  pointed  out  that  the  useful 
features  of  the  exhibitions  failed  to  attract  the  public, 
while  there  were  evils,  especially  gambling,  inseparable  from 
the  presence  of  the  jockeys. However,  before  long  the 
directors  of  the  Agricultural  Association  relaxed  their  attitude 
slightly,  for  in  1863  the  trotting  horses  entered  at  the  pro- 
vincial exhibition  at  Kingston  appeared  in  sulkies,  giving  the 
ground  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  race-course.  Even 
so,  there  was  no  racing,  at  least  on  the  exhibition  grounds. 


^^Farmer*s  Advocate,  Nov.,  1881,  p.  265. 

37i?AA  1872,  pp.  44,  132,  157,  191,  194;  RAA  1879,  passim. 

^^RAA  1879,  p.  197;  Jones,  "A  History  of  Local  Agricultural  Societies 
in  Ohio  to  1865"  (Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 
Quarterly,  vol.  Lii,  1943,  pp.  133-4) ;  Neely,  Agricultural  Fair,  pp.  193-4. 
A  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  township  exhibition  in  the  eighteen- 
eighties  may  be  obtained  from  a  drawing  of  that  held  in  Delaware 
Township  (Middlesex  County)  in  1885  (Farmer's  Advocate,  Dec,  1885, 
p.  356). 

^^JTBAUC  1855-6,  p.  661;  JTBAUC  1856-7,  p.  208;  TBA&AAUCy 
1859-60,  p.  338.  On  racing  at  exhibitions  in  the  United  States  at  this  time, 
see  Neely,  Agricultural  Fair,  pp.  93-4,  191-6,  and  Demaree,  The 
American  Agricultural  Press,  1819-1860,  pp.  216-22. 
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Doubtless  there  was  some  on  the  streets  of  the  city  on  a  private 
basis.  ^0  Three  years  later  the  Welland  electoral  division 
society,  being  in  a  part  of  Upper  Canada  v^here  American 
influence  v^^as  exceedingly  strong,  evidently  did  permit  trotting 
races.  ^1  After  this  many  of  the  exhibitions  had  trials  of 
speed,  but  how  many  it  is  impossible  to  state.  Ignorance  on 
this  point  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  their  reports  the  societies 
scarcely  ever  mention  racing,  probably  because  the  purses 
were  raised  independently  among  the  lovers  of  horseflesh, 
and  so  did  not  enter  into  the  book-keeping  of  the  societies. 
There  are,  however,  many  references  scattered  through  the 
reports  to  "special  prizes"  and  "donations."  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  these  were  frequently  given  to  encourage 
trotting.  Sometimes  the  trotting  race  was  an  impromptu 
like  that  in  Louth  Township  (Lincoln  County)  in  1871. 

The  Directors  gave  a  special  prize  for  style  and  speed,  which  was 
the  means  of  creating  amusement  for  the  crowd  and  elicited  a  spirited 
competition  among  those  who  entered  for  it.  We  were  pained  to  see 
so  many  accidents  happen  while  competing  for  the  prize,  and  would 
recommend  that,  on  future  exhibitions,  if  we  cannot  procure  a  suitable 
place  for  showing,  the  prize  be  discontinued,  as  life  and  property  are 
endangered  by  speeding  horses  on  a  narrow  street,  and  we  had  a 
striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  it  at  our  last  fair.  We  also  think 
that  horse  trots  are  quite  foreign  to  the  object  for  which  such  an 
association  as  ours  was  organized.^^ 

Directors  of  a  conservative  cast  of  mind  agreed  with  the 
concluding  observation,  but  others  insisted  that  offering  prizes 
for  trials  of  speed  was  a  reasonable  use  of  the  funds  of  an 
agricultural  society,  because  the  ability  to  trot  fast  was  a 


^^TBAUC  1860-3,  p.  343. 

4i"Your  Committee  being  generously  offered  the  sum  of  100  [sic] 
by  the  people  of  Welland  towards  enlarging  the  grounds  of  the  society 
and  that  the  track  for  exhibition  purposes  might  be  extended,  it  was 
thought  advisable  for  the  interests  of  this  society  to  accede  to  this 
offer,  and  on  this  condition — that  the  donors  might  have  the  use  of 
[the]  track  when  not  required  by  the  society"  (TBAUC  186^-8,  p.  520). 
The  same  influence  was  manifest  in  Middlesex  County.  "We  know  that 
some  Londoners  have  for  the  past  18  years  striven  to  make  these  races 
a  grand  part  of  the  attraction,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  entirely 
eclipsed  the  agricultural  departments"  (Farmer's  Advocate,  June,  1883, 
p.  166). 

42i?AA  1872,  p.  87. 
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desirable  quality  in  a  horse,  and  giving  him  a  chance  to  com- 
pete against  others  was  an  effective  method  of  bringing  it  to 
public  notice,  and  so  of  enhancing  his  value.  Even  the  pro- 
vincial exhibition  succumbed,  for  in  1881  it  was  mentioned 
in  passing  that,  in  preparation  for  the  one  to  be  held  at  London, 
"a  good  track  for  horses  is  being  made." ^ 3 

As  was  shown  in  Chapter  x,  there  were  a  few  farmers' 
clubs  in  Upper  Canada  before  1850.  Others  were  organized 
sporadically  thereafter.  The  Canadian  Agriculturist  and  the 
Canada  Farmer  record  the  proceedings  of  about  thirty 
between  1852  and  1870.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  in  the  older 
settled  regions  north  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  Some 
of  them,  and  these  the  least  successful,  met  for  informal  con- 
versations on  agriculture,  that  is,  to  drink  whiskey  and 
squabble  over  politics;  but  usually  the  subject  was  pre- 
arranged, some  person  was  made  responsible  for  opening  it, 
either  by  a  paper  or  an  extemporaneous  address,  and  then  a 
discussion  followed.  The  information  in  the  paper  was  usually 
drawn  from  agricultural  text-books  or  the  files  of  farm  jour- 
nals, but  the  discussions  which  followed  were  based  on  the 
practical  experience  of  the  members.  As  a  consequence  the 
reports  of  these  meetings  printed  in  the  Canadian  Agricul- 
turist and  the  Canada  Farmer  are  first-rate  sources  for  the 
student  of  the  agricultural  history  of  Upper  Canada.  The 
activities  of  the  Brighton  and  Cramahe  Farmers'  Club  (Nor- 
thumberland County)  in  1865-6  will  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  what  the  clubs  tried  to  do,  though  this  club  was  much  more 
enterprising  than  most.  It  had  ten  meetings  at  which  lectures 
were  given,  and  two  which  passed  wholly  in  discussion.  The 
subjects  of  the  lectures  (some  of  which  lasted  over  two  ses- 
sions) were:  preparing  the  soil  for  spring  crops,  bee-keeping, 
pigs  and  their  management,  "the  farmer's  spare  hours  and 
how  to  use  them,"  the  dairy  and  its  management,  sheep  and 
their  management,  and  the  improvement  of  Upper  Canada 
agriculture.  The  last  was  an  address  by  Professor  Buckland. 
The  wives  of  the  members  attended  two  meetings.  The  club 
also  held  an  annual  picnic.     Few  of  the  clubs  had  an  extended 

*^Farmer*8  Advocate,  Sept.,  1881,  p.  201. 

^^Canada  Farmer,  Nov.  1,  1866,  p.  330;  ibid.,  Feb.  15,  1867,  p.  62. 
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life.  After  attending  one  or  two  meetings  of  the  local  club, 
the  average  farmer  paid  no  attention  to  its  activities.  He 
could  not  be  disabused  of  the  idea  that,  theoretically  or 
practically,  there  was  really  little,  if  anything,  new  to  be 
learned  about  farming.  As  the  clubs  did  not  appeal  to  the 
cupidity  of  prospective  adherents  as  did  the  later  Grange 
movement,  their  membership  was  invariably  small.  They  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared  by  1880.  Yet  their  history  should 
not  be  considered  altogether  one  of  failure.  To  some  extent 
they  anticipated  the  better  features  of  the  programme  of  the 
Grange,  and  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes 
which  appeared  in  1885. 

The  Grange  (or  "Patrons  of  Husbandry")  was  an  organi- 
zation which  entered  Ontario  from  the  United  States.  Founded 
in  1867  by  a  government  clerk  in  Washington  who  envisaged 
a  secret  society  which  would  relieve  the  drabness  of  rural  life, 
it  had  grown  rapidly  after  1870  in  the  states  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley,  where  farmers  ascribed  their  desperate 
economic  situation  to  bad  treatment  by  the  railways,  and  used 
the  organization  as  a  political  instrument  in  their  fight  against 
them.  In  Ontario  the  people  were  not  so  dependent  on  the 
railways,  for  they  had  nearly  everywhere  easy  access  to  navi- 
gable water,  the  competition  between  waterways  and  rail- 
ways kept  freight  rates  relatively  low,  and  neither  the 
Montreal  nor  the  eastern  American  market  was  distant. 
Nevertheless,  Grangerism  did  for  a  time  have  a  mushroom 
growth  in  Ontario.  An  organizer  from  Vermont,  who  had  set 
up  the  first  Canadian  grange  in  the  Eastern  Townships  in 
August,  1872,  established  the  first  in  Ontario  at  L'Orignal 
(Prescott  County)  early  in  1874,  another  near  Winchester 
(Dundas  County)  shortly  afterwards,  and  several  others  in 
the  western  part  of  the  province  before  spring.  There  were 
75  local  granges  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  by  January  1,  1875, 
and  711  in  the  Dominion  by  January  1,  1879.  Though  a  few 
of  these  were  in  Quebec,  the  Maritimes,  and  Manitoba,  the 
great  majority  was  in  Ontario,  especially  in  the  part  of  the 
province  west  of  Kingston.  These  local  granges,  like  their 
counterparts  in  the  United  States,  were  united  through  district 
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granges  and  a  Dominion  Grange,  the  last  holding  annual  con- 
ventions, beginning  in  September,  1874.^5 

In  Ontario  the  purpose  of  the  Grange  was  not  to  procure 
legislation  regulating  the  railways,  but  to  eliminate  the  middle- 
man as  far  as  possible.  The  farmers  had  much  reason  to 
complain  of  the  treatment  they  received  from  grain  dealers, 
store-keepers,  tree-pedlars,  and  implement  agents.  It  seemed 
to  them  that  co-operation  offered  a  means  of  preventing 
further  exploitation.  Accordingly  the  members  of  the  granges 
gave  their  orders  for  implements,  apple  trees,  tea,  and 
groceries  to  the  local  secretary,  who  transmitted  them  through 
the  division  grange  to  the  manufacturers,  nurserymen,  and 
wholesalers.  Manufacturers  and  dealers,  hard  hit  by  the  pre- 
vailing depression,  often  made  liberal  offers  to  the  granges. 
By  purchasing  in  bulk  and  by  paying  cash  the  farmer  was 
supposed  to  save  the  profits  of  three  or  four  middlemen  as 
well  as  the  amount  the  local  merchant  usually  charged  to  cover 
credit  risks.  However,  it  seems  that  poor  goods  were  fobbed 
off  on  the  farmers  at  the  bargain  prices,  and  even  when  the 
grangers  obtained  genuine  discounts  on  standard  goods,  they 
found  that  there  were  inevitable  losses  when  the  barrels  of 
sugar  or  chests  of  tea  were  parcelled  out  in  their  lodge  rooms 
or  in  adjacent  barns.  ^  6  For  a  time  the  Grange  engaged  in 
the  wholesaling  of  implements  and  other  articles  on  its  own 
account,  but  without  any  success.  The  implements  the  Grange 
supplied  were  cheaper  than  those  of  the  agents,  but  the  Grange 
did  not  service  them  afterwards.  ^  7  Other  co-operative  enter- 
prises were  even  more  unfortunate.  For  example,  the  grangers 
at  Napanee,  then  a  great  barley  port,  built  an  elevator  of 
stone  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  bushels,  only  to  have  it 
collapse  as  soon  as  it  was  filled  with  barley, 


45Wood,  A  History  of  Farmers'  Movements  in  Canada,  pp.  33-5,  52, 
60.  For  the  locations  of  these  units,  see  Canada  Farmer,  1874-6,  passim. 
and  Farmer's  Advocate,  1874  fF.,  passim. 

'^^Canada  Farmer,  Nov.  15,  1875,  p.  213;  Farmer's  Advocate,  Aug., 
1874,  p.  117;  ihid.,  Jan.,  1880,  p.  7;  ihid.,  March,  1880,  p.  62. 

'*^Wood,  History  of  Farmers'  Movements,  pp.  73-4.  This  wholesaling, 
like  the  other  activities  of  the  Grange,  was  an  imitation  of  the  practices 
of  the  parent  organization  in  the  United  States. 

^^Farmer's  Advocate,  March,  1880,  pp.  62-3. 
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The  Grange  had  a  social  aspect,  which  usually  took  the 
form  of  annual  June  picnics  under  the  auspices  of  the  division 
granges.  Those  at  Port  Hope  and  Port  Stanley  in  particular 
were  attended  by  thousands  of  excursionists  from  a  wide 
area.  4^  Nominally,  too,  the  grangers  were  supposed  to  discuss 
the  principles  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  but  most  of 
them  entered  the  organization  to  save  a  few  dollars  on  some 
purchase,  and  were  little  interested  in  anything  else.  A  North 
Bruce  farmer  explained  that  one  reason  he  refused  to  join 
was  that  "two-thirds  of  the  members  calculated  to  get  rich 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Grange,  the  social  or  moral  aspect 
being  no  advantage  to  them,  which,  I  think,  should  be  the 
greater  part.'*^^ 

By  1880  the  Grange  was  collapsing  in  Ontario.  At  the  end 
of  1879  the  fifteen  local  granges  in  the  London  Division  had 
dwindled  to  three,  and  these  feeble  ones ;  and  the  same  condi- 
tion prevailed  in  most  of  the  other  counties  in  western  Ontario, 
where  the  movement  had  had  its  greatest  strength.  Even  the 
annual  report  of  the  Grange  acknowledged  signs  of  decay  in 
parts  of  the  heritage.  It  is  said  that  by  1884  there  were  only 
12,500  members  of  the  organization  left  in  the  Dominion, 
On  the  whole,  the  Grange  in  Ontario  fell  far  short  of  the 
importance  it  attained  in  the  western  states.  There  was  really 
no  great  agricultural  discontent,  in  spite  of  the  depression  of 
1873,  and  the  least  successful  farmers  were  migrating  to  the 
American  West  or  to  Manitoba.  No  enduring  association  could 
be  built  on  the  mercenary  motives  which  brought  many 
farmers  into  membership.  The  chief  importance  of  the  Grange 
was  not  in  its  temporary  activities,  but  in  its  being  a  parent 
or  forerunner  of  other  farmers*  organizations. 

The  Grange  in  Ontario  never  had  any  political  significance, 
though  the  way  in  which  politicians  contended  for  invitations 
to  speak  at  the  annual  picnics  indicated  that  they  were  fear- 
ful (or  hopeful)  that  it  might  have.  There  was,  on  the  other 


49Toronto  Weekly  Globe,  June  9,  1876;  ibid.,  June  8,  1877;  Farmer's 
Advocate,  July,  1878,  p.  167. 

^^Farmer's  Advocate,  March,  1876,  p.  58.  Cf.  ibid.,  Oct.,  1879,  p. 
230,  and  ibid.,  Jan.,  1880,  p.  7. 

^Hbid.,  pp.  7,  15;  Wood,  History  of  Farmers*  Movements,  p.  68. 
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hand,  a  political  party  in  Upper  Canada  in  the  eighteen-fifties 
and  early  eighteen-sixties  which  was  tinged  with  agrarianism. 
This  was  the  Clear  Grit  party.  Agrarian  movements  have 
appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  world  whenever  the  rural 
population  has  felt  itself  menaced  by  urban  interests  —  in 
the  engrossing  of  land  by  speculators,  in  an  unequal  incidence 
of  taxation  on  urban  and  rural  property,  in  excessive  interest 
charges  on  mortgages,  in  mortgage  foreclosures,  in  discrim- 
inating freight  rates,  in  unfair  tariffs.  Bitterly  resenting  any 
of  these  abuses,  or  combinations  of  them,  farmers  have  joined 
in  attempts  to  remedy  them,  often  giving  a  moral  flavour  to 
their  protests.  Such  in  general  has  been  the  background  of 
the  agrarian  movements  which  have  existed  in  the  United 
States,  Ireland,  Western  and  Central  Europe,  and  elsewhere, 
in  modern  times.  Agrarianism  was  not  new  in  Upper 
Canada,  for  the  branch  of  the  Reform  party  led  by  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie  in  the  eighteen-thirties  had  been  in  many 
respects  an  agrarian  one.  It  was  in  this  sense,  rather  than  in 
the  borrowing  of  American  political  ideas,  that  it  was  a 
counterpart  of  Jacksonian  Democracy  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  Viii  that  Mackenzie  and 
his  followers  had  real  grievances  in  the  land  policy  of  the 
government  and  in  the  inequitable  operation  of  the  Col- 
onial Trade  Act.  Yet,  even  so,  their  movement  was  at  least 
as  much  political  as  it  was  economic.  It  struggled  against  an 
entrenched  oligarchy,  an  unreasonably  favoured  church,  and 
the  Orangemen  whose  violence  assured  the  success  of  the 
administration  at  elections.  Further,  it  was  sectional  in  its 
appeal,  for  Mackenzie  had  no  following  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Upper  Canada.  This  lack  of  influence  was  probably  owing 
in  varying  degree  to  the  proximity  of  eastern  Upper  Canada 
to  Montreal  and  an  overseas  market,  to  the  existence  of  the 


^2Cf.  Johnson,  "Agrarian  Movements"  {Encyclopedia  of  the  Social 
Sciences,  vol.  I,  pp.  490-2). 

53For  various  suggestions  about  American  political  influences,  pro 
and  con,  cf.  Landon,  Western  Ontario  and  the  American  Frontier,  pp. 
152-4,  and  New,  "Rebellion  of  1837  in  its  Larger  Setting"  {Canadian 
Historical  Association  Report  for  1937,  pp.  15-16). 

^^Landon,  Western  Ontario  and  the  American  Frontier,  pp.  151  ff. ; 
Lucas  (ed.),  Lord  Durham* s  Report,  vol.  il,  pp.  161  ff. 
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local  shanty  market,  to  the  predominantly  British  character 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Military  Settlements,  and  to  the 
efficiency  and  popularity  of  the  Tory  political  machine, 
especially  the  Orange  lodges.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  result 
was  that,  as  the  Bytown  Gazette  declared  afterwards,  "when 
Mackenzie  was  in  all  his  glory  of  radicalism,  he  only  prowled 
about  the  outskirts,  but  never  ventured  among  our  loyal  men 
of  Bathurst."^^  After  the  rebellion,  824  persons  were  arrested 
in  the  province  on  the  charge  of  treason,  but  only  eight  of 
these  came  from  east  of  Belleville,  and  against  none  of  them 
was  there  sufficient  evidence  to  proceed  to  trial. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  agrarianism  again 
revealed  itself  in  the  demand  for  an  agricultural  tariff.  How- 
ever, after  the  adoption  of  the  provincial  tariff  in  1843  (see 
Chapter  viii),  the  farmers  were  less  vociferous  than  before. 
The  prosperity  of  the  wheat-growers  during  the  period  of  the 
Canada  Corn  Law,  and  then  the  operations  of  the  American 
drawback  laws,  which  permitted  the  grain  and  flour  of 
western  and  central  Upper  Canada  to  be  exported  via  the  Erie 
Canal,  eliminated  some  of  the  discontent.  Then,  in  1849, 
the  radical  or  Clear  Grit  Upper  Canada  wing  of  the  disinte- 
grating Reform  party  was  organized.  Its  leaders,  it  has  been 
asserted,  ''preached  the  gospel  of  a  triumphant  democracy. 
They  derived  their  political  opinions  to  a  large  extent  from 
the  doctrines  and  experience  of  the  neighbouring  American 
states."  5'''  It  seems  that  they  might  equally  well  have  derived 
them  from  the  British  Chartists.     Nevertheless,  the  reforms 


^^Bytown  Gazette,  n.d.,  quoted  in  Hill,  "Bytown  Gazette"  (Ontario 
Historical  Society  Papers  and  Records,  vol.  xxvii,  1931,  p.  409). 

^^Lindsey,  Life  and  Times  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  vol.  li,  pp. 
373,  400. 

s^Allin  and  Jones,  Annexation,  Preferential  Tirade  and  Reciprocity, 
p.  51. 

58The  programme,  as  outlined  in  the  Toronto  North  American  in 
1850,  advocated  the  establishment  of  an  elective  legislative  council; 
widening  of  the  franchise;  vote  by  ballot;  biennial  parliaments; 
representation  by  population;  secularization  of  the  clergy  reserves; 
termination  of  the  special  privileges  theretofore  accorded  the  Anglican 
Church;  making  legal  proceedings  simpler,  and  so  less  expensive;  and 
throwing  open  the  St.  Lawrence  to  American  shipping,  so  that  the 
Upper  Canada  farmer  might  have  the  lowest  possible  freight  rates 
(Dent,  Canadian  Portrait  Gallery,  vol.  iv,  pp.  148-9). 
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they  demanded  were  clearly  such  as  would  appeal  to  the  rural 
districts.  The  party  had  in  general,  therefore,  the  same  point 
of  view  as  the  followers  of  Mackenzie.  It  was  antipathetic 
to  middlemen  and  money-lenders,  to  land  speculators,  to  for- 
warding interests,  to  special  privileges  in  church  or  state,  and 
to  promoters  of  canals  or  railways,  like  the  Grand  Trunk,  who 
dipped  into  the  public  treasury.  The  Globe,  its  organ  after 
1854,  proclaimed  itself  to  be  the  spokesman  of  "the  intelligent 
yeomanry  of  Upper  Canada." 

Though  the  Clear  Grit  party  had  its  agrarian  aspects,  we 
should  err  if  we  considered  that  it  was  dominated  by  them. 
Like  the  Mackenzie  faction,  it  was  sectional  in  its  appeal.  Its 
strength  lay  in  wheat-growing  central  and  western  Upper 
Canada.  At  the  great  Reform  Convention  of  1859  only  eigh- 
teen of  the  570  delegates  came  from  east  of  Kingston.  The 
Ottawa  Valley,  indeed,  was  the  political  stronghold  of  John 
A.  Macdonald,  a  fact  which  requires  explanation,  for  parts  of 
it  were  newer  and  rawer  than  western  Upper  Canada,  and  the 
Reform  party  in  it  had  received  great  accessions  after  1840 
in  immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom,  An  economic 
reason  was  the  timber  industry,  with  its  semi-feudal  relations 
between  lumber  kings  and  those  dependent  on  the  shanty 
market.  A  political  reason  was  that  the  region  was  opposed 
to  George  Brown's  panacea  of  Representation  by  Population 
because  it  was  not  increasing  in  population  as  fast  as  western 
Upper  Canada,  and  therefore  stood  to  be  injured  rather  than 
benefited  by  making  electoral  districts  equal  in  population. 
But  undoubtedly  the  greatest  reason  was  "practical  politics." 
From  the  union  of  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada  in  1841 
to  Confederation,  the  practical  politicians  of  the  Ottawa  Valley 
always  desired  three  things:  the  improvement  of  the  Ottawa 
River  for  the  passage  of  timber ;  the  establishment  of  Bytown 


^^Underhill,  "Some  Aspects  of  Upper  Canadian  Radical  Opinion" 
(Canadian  Historical  Association  Report  for  1927,  p.  47).  Cf.  Morrison, 
"Background  of  the  Free  Land  Homestead  Act  of  1872"  {Canadian 
Historical  Association  Report  for  1935,  p.  63). 

GOToronto  Globe,  Nov.  10,  1859. 

^^Bytown  Packet,  Dec.  8,  1849. 

<520ttawa  Citizen,  June  7,  1856,  quoted  in  Montreal  Witness,  June 
25,  1856;  Montreal  Witness,  July  11,  1866;  Toronto  Globe,  June  2,  1872. 
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(Ottawa)  as  the  capital  of  the  united  province;  and  the  canal- 
ization of  the  Ottawa  River  to  Lake  Huron.  To  realize  any 
or  all  of  these  desires,  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  representing  the  ten  or  so  eastern  Upper  Canada 
constituencies  and  the  two  or  three  Lower  Canada  ones  north 
of  the  Ottawa  River  were  willing  to  be  bribed  to  support  the 
administration.  In  the  days  of  governmental  majorities  of 
two  or  three  or  half  a  dozen,  the  Ottawa  Valley  members 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  an  effective  pressure  group. 
The  Globe  was  nearly  justified  when  it  inquired  how  long  the 
people  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  would  "still  countenance  their 
members  in  being  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of 
water  for  the  government,  despised  and  ridiculed  by  the  people 
of  all  other  sections." 

Though  an  element  of  agrarianism  certainly  existed  in  the 
Clear  Grit  party,  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  over-emphasize  its 
importance.  The  Clear  Grits  were  strong  in  the  rural  sections 
of  western  Upper  Canada  not  so  much  because  they  appealed 
to  the  economic  aspirations  of  the  farmers  as  because  they 
offered  a  political  instrument  for  throwing  the  "corrup- 
tionists''  out  of  office.  Party  spirit  ran  high,  and  there  were 
few  farmers  who  would  allow  their  economic  interests  to  pre- 
vail over  their  loyalty  to  their  political  machine.  Indeed  there 
were  few  who  could  resist  the  temptation  to  turn  their  agri- 
cultural organization  into  vehicles  for  the  promotion  of  the 


63 A  few  examples  of  their  success:  (1)  About  1853  the  government 
of  the  day  obtained  their  support  for  the  Grand  Trunk  by  undertaking 
a  useless  canal  between  Lake  Deschenes  and  Chats  Lake,  two  expansions 
of  the  Ottawa  (Hind  et  al,  Eighty  Years'  Progress,  p.  158).  (2)  In 
a  speech  in  the  Assembly  in  1856  the  Hon.  A.  T.  Gait  referred  to  the 
fact  that  at  a  public  meeting  a  number  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Cartier-Macdonald  government  "had  pointed  to  some  sort  of  engagement 
to  make  their  political  support  contingent  on  the  government  taking 
up  certain  improvements"  (Debates  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
Scrapbooks  of  newspaper  clippings  in  Library  of  Parliament,  Ottawa, 
Feb.  20,  1856).  (3)  In  1864  the  Hon.  L.  H.  Holton,  Minister  of  Finance 
in  the  Dorion  -  J.  S.  Macdonald  government,  told  a  delegation  from 
Ottawa  that  if  the  government  was  defeated  the  resulting  confusion 
would  make  it  impossible  to  move  the  provincial  administration  to 
Ottawa  that  year,  and  therefore  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  beaten  by 
the  votes  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  members,  an  involuntary  tribute  to  their 
power  (Toronto  Globe,  Feb.  5,  1864). 

64Toronto  Globe,  Nov.  26,  1859. 
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welfare  of  their  party.  By  the  early  eighteen-eighties  the 
Dairymen's  Association  of  Western  Ontario  was  so  riddled 
with  politics  that  it  was  no  longer  of  any  practical  value  in 
the  promotion  of  dairying.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  com- 
mon cause  of  the  failure  of  township  agricultural  societies  was 
electing  officers,  appointing  judges,  and  even  awarding  prizes, 
on  a  party  basis.  One  township  society — that  of  Amelias- 
burgh  in  Prince  Edward  County  —  had  a  sensible  solution  for 
the  problem.  great  secret  of  the  success  of  this  Society," 
we  are  told,  "consists  in  a  by-law  passed  by  the  Society  many 
years  ago  for  the  simultaneous  election  of  a  Reformer  and 
Conservative  as  President  and  Vice-President.  Thus,  a  Con- 
servative President,  who  acts  but  one  year,  is  succeeded  the 
next  year  by  the  Vice-President,  who  is  a  Reformer.  The 

successful  working  of  this  plan  sets  aside  all  theory  averse  to 
it."  6  7 

To  complete  the  description  of  agricultural  organizations 
in  Ontario  before  1880,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that 
in  addition  to  the  agricultural  societies,  the  farmers'  clubs, 
and  the  Grange,  there  were  several  associations,  the  activities 
of  which  did  much  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  Of  these,  the  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, the  dairymen's  associations,  and  the  Entomological 
Society  of  Ontario  (founded  in  1868)  have  been  mentioned  in 
other  connections.  There  was  a  Poultry  Association  of  Ontario 
in  existence  in  1868,  which  held  shows  and  meetings.  It  seems 
to  have  become  moribund  by  1874,  for  a  new  Ontario  Poultry 
Society  was  then  established  at  Guelph.^^  Another  organiza- 
tion, this  one  concerned  primarily  with  marketing  problems, 
was  the  Association  of  the  Live  Stock  Dealers  of  Western 
Ontario,  founded  at  Stratford  in  1876.69 


^^Farmer's  Advocate,  March,  1882,  p.  67. 

66/6trf.,  Jan.,  1881,  pp.  1,  3. 

^Ubid.,  July,  1884,  p.  195. 

^^TBAUC  186^-8,  p.  569;  RAA  1875,  p.  165. 

69Toronto  Weekly  Globe,  June  23,  1876. 
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CONCLUSION 

THE  history  of  agriculture  in  Ontario  before  1880  is  but  a 
segment  of  the  history  of  agriculture  in  the  upper  St. 
Lawrence  Valley  and  the  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Neverthe- 
less, Ontario  agriculture  always  differed  considerably  in  detail 
from  that  of  the  adjacent  states,  as  it  did  (except  in  a  few 
places)  from  that  of  Quebec. 

Climate  was  one  of  the  factors  responsible.  In  all  but  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  province  it  discouraged  the  large- 
scale  production  of  Indian  corn,  and  so  made  impossible  the 
corn-and-hog  economy  of  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 
It  restricted  the  area  in  which  fall  wheat  could  be  grown,  and 
so  forced  many  farmers  to  rely  on  spring  wheat.  At  the 
same  time,  it  encouraged  the  cool-weather  crop  of  peas, 
and  so  contributed  to  the  popularization  of  a  wheat-growing 
rotation  involving  a  legume  rather  than  a  hoed  crop.  The 
usually  adequate  snowfall  protected  meadows  and  fall-sown 
wheat  from  winter-killing,  facilitated  the  marketing  of  farm 
produce,  and  promoted  the  expansion  of  the  timber  trade,  on 
which  the  prosperity  of  eastern  Upper  Canada  depended.  Cold 
winters  which  necessitated  good  stabling  and  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  forage  were,  however,  a  deterrent  to  the  expansion 
of  the  livestock  industry,  though  by  no  means  the  only  one. 

Geography  was  no  less  important.  The  agricultural  portion 
of  the  province  throughout  our  period  was  confined  to  the 
country  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario,  and  Lake 
Erie,  and  south  and  east  of  the  Precambrian  Shield.  This 
meant,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there  were  few  settlers  outside 
the  shantying  regions  who  were  not  within  reach  of  a  grain- 
shipping  port,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  northward 
expansion  of  population  was  drastically  limited.  When,  during 
the  eighteen-fifties,  the  advancing  fringe  of  settlement  reached 
the  rocks,  sand,  and  muskeg  of  the  Ottawa-Huron  area,  it 
paused,  and  native  sons  and  immigrants  turned  to  the  prairie 
lands  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  Then  and  in  succeeding 
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decades,  as  one  authority  has  put  it,  "all  the  vitality  which 
a  moving  frontier  absorbs  from  a  people,  and  gives  back  again, 
was  lost  to  the  communities  of  Canada.  The  export  of  men  was 
draining  the  very  life  blood  of  Ontario  rural  settlements."  ^ 

The  markets  that  were  available  did  much  to  shape  the 
development  of  Ontario  agriculture  in  ways  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  northern  United  States.  The  outstanding  feature 
in  the  history  of  farming  south  of  the  border  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  was  the  expansion  of  the  consuming  popu- 
lation within  the  national  limits,  whether  in  the  mill  towns 
of  New  England  or  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South.  This 
meant  that,  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  century,  the 
farmer  in  central  Ohio,  for  example,  was  able  to  fatten  his 
cattle  for  the  butchers  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
or  Boston,  to  fatten  hogs  for  the  packers  of  Cincinnati,  to 
raise  horses  and  mules  for  the  southern  plantations,  to  shear 
Merinos  for  the  woollen  mills  of  New  England,  and  to  grow 
wheat  for  export  through  New  Orleans,  New  York,  or  Mont- 
real. His  Upper  Canada  counterpart  had  no  such  variety  of 
outlets.  His  home  market  was,  indeed,  a  paltry  one  till  after 
1850,  save  in  so  far  as  the  lumbermen  along  the  Ottawa 
created  a  demand.  He  depended,  therefore,  on  exporting  his 
produce.  His  chief  outlet  was  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  for,  after  the  days  of  the  Loyalists,  he  was 
ordinarily  excluded  from  the  United  States.  As  flour  and 
wheat  were  the  staples  of  the  Maritimes  and  overseas  trade, 
the  Upper  Canada  farmer  at  that  time  naturally  concentrated 
on  wheat-growing  at  the  expense  of  other  branches  of  agri- 
culture. It  was  not  till  after  1850,  when  the  American  rail- 
roads opened  the  "New  England  market''  and  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  increased  its  profitability,  that  rural  Upper  Canada 
had  an  incentive  to  diversification  of  farming.  After  the 
abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  overseas  market 
once  more  became  a  dominant  influence  in  agriculture,  en- 
couraging as  it  did  the  extension  of  dairying  and  stock- 
raising. 

Another  factor  helped  to  differentiate  the  agriculture  of 


1  Mackintosh,  "Economic  Factors  in  Canadian  History"  (Canadian 
Historical  Review,  vol.  iv,  1923,  p.  24). 
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Upper  Canada  from  that  of  the  northern  United  States,  but 
it  was  so  intangible  that  it  is  difficult  to  assess  its  true  signifi- 
cance. This  was  the  influence  of  the  settlers  in  the  province, 
especially  the  "improving  farmers"  from  the  British  Isles. 
Such  men  introduced  improved  livestock,  experimented  with 
seed  grains,  and  fostered  agricultural  organization.  Yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  province  would  have  been  much  different 
agriculturally  if  there  had  been  no  British  immigration,  that 
is,  if  it  had  been  settled  entirely  by  an  overflow  from  New 
England  or  upstate  New  York  or  Ohio.  Its  general  techniques 
of  farming  were  always  those  common  in  the  New  World,  and 
the  European  immigrant  adjusted  himself  to  them.  Economic 
forces  were  more  powerful  than  transplanted  predilections,  and 
Upper  Canada  reacted  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
neighbouring  states. 

In  surveying  the  development  of  agriculture  in  Ontario, 
we  find  it  advantageous  to  divide  it  into  several  periods, 
though,  as  might  be  expected,  students  are  in  disagreement 
as  to  the  number  of  them  and  to  the  dates  to  be  assigned  to 
them.  Professor  Landon  suggests,  for  example,  that  there 
were  three  periods  —  the  pioneer  one,  from  the  advent  of  the 
Loyalists  to  the  Rebellion  of  1837 ;  that  of  improvement  in 
livestock,  of  the  zenith  and  decline  of  wheat-growing,  of  the 
introduction  of  farm  machinery,  from  the  rebellion  to  Con- 
federation; and  that  after  Confederation.  2  William  Johnson, 
ex-president  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  proposed 
what  would  seem  to  be  a  better  division  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission  in  1880.  His  first  period 
was  that  of  frontier  forest  clearings,  which  terminated,  he 
considered,  about  1826,  that  is,  when  the  Welland  and  Rideau 
Canals  were  in  course  of  construction,  and  the  Canada  Com- 
pany began  to  colonize  the  Huron  Tract.  His  second  period 
lasted  from  1826  to  about  1854,  and  so  comprised  the  era  of 
the  construction  of  canals,  plank  and  gravel  roads,  and  the  first 
railways,  of  the  expansion  of  settlement  to  the  outermost  limits 
of  good  land,  and  of  the  growth  of  the  wheat  and  timber  staples. 


2Landon,  "The  1860's  a  Period  of  Transition  in  Upper  Canada 
Agriculture"  (Ontario  Agricultural  College  Review,  April-May,  1937, 
p.  4). 
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His  third  period  was  that  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  one  of 
rapid  and  often  unhealthy  expansion.  His  final  period,  1866-80, 
was  characterized  by  the  expansion  of  such  branches  of  agri- 
culture as  cheese-dairying,  by  soil  depletion,  and  by  world-wide 
competition  in  farm  produce.  ^  It  will  be  noticed  that  neither 
Landon  nor  Johnson  mentions  the  pre-Loyalist  period,  a  day  of 
small  things,  but  one  with  an  interest  of  its  own.  The  present 
volume  assumes  a  division  into  five  periods,  the  first  being  the 
pre-Loyalist  one  of  Indian  agriculture  in  Huronia  and  of 
French-Canadian  agriculture  along  the  Petite  Cote,  and  the 
other  four  being  as  outlined  in  the  paragraphs  following. 

The  "pioneer  period"  inaugurated  by  the  Loyalists  had  the 
features  characteristic  of  wooded-region  frontier  economy  in 
the  temperate  zone  of  North  America.  Isolated  clearances,  log 
cabins,  self-sufficing  families,  co-operative  activities,  an 
absence  of  churches,  schools,  and  roads,  land  speculation, 
barter  economy  owing  to  lack  of  money,  and  shifting  from  the 
local  market  provided  by  newcomers  and  garrisons  to  an  over- 
seas one,  emphasizing  wheat,  were  all  typical.  Then  gradually, 
as  settlers  with  capital  bought  out  the  backwoodsmen,  as 
crossroads  villages  and  shipping  ports  sprang  up,  and  as  the 
blacksmith,  the  minister,  the  tavern,  and  the  general  store 
appeared,  Upper  Canada  lost  its  pioneer  rawness.  The  passing 
of  the  distinctive  life  of  the  backwoods  occurred  at  different 
times.  By  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Niagara  pen- 
insula, the  townships  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Bay  of 
Quinte,  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
townships  bordering  Lake  Erie,  constituted  an  old  settled 
country.  While  much  of  the  cultivable  land  of  Upper  Canada, 
particularly  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  and  in  the  region  adjacent 
to  and  inland  from  Lake  Huron,  was  still  in  process  of  occupa- 
tion by  1850,  pioneer  conditions  as  the  North  American  under- 
stood them  were  not  characteristic  of  the  province  as  a  whole 
after  about  1830.  ^  This  is  the  date,  incidentally,  which  has 


^Report  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission,  vol.  V,  App.  P, 
p.  49. 

^Many  Ontarioans  have  gained  their  most  lasting  impressions  of 
rural  life  in  early  Upper  Canada  from  a  selection  in  one  of  the  public 
school  readers  entitled  "Country  Life  in  Canada  in  the  Thirties,"  an 
adaptation  from  Canniff  Haight's  Country  Life  in  Canada  Fifty  Years 
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been  given  for  the  passing  of  frontier  life  from  Ohio"^ — a 
matter  of  some  significance,  considering  that  the  early  devel- 
opment of  Ohio  in  many  respects  paralleled  that  of  Upper 
Canada. 

The  period  which  followed,  or  rather  overlapped,  that  of 
the  pioneers  may  be  described  as  that  of  the  wheat  farmer. 
It  began  in  the  older  settlements  in  the  early  eighteen- 
hundreds,  and  was  most  characteristic  of  the  province  as  a 
whole  in  the  eighteen-thirties  and  early  eighteen-forties.  It 
was  a  time  when  the  typical  farmer  had  a  fairly  well-cleared 
holding,  had  a  frame  house  and  a  large  frame  barn,  kept 
horses  as  well  as  oxen,  ordinarily  pursued  an  exhausting 
scheme  of  cultivation,  and  sold  so  much  wheat  every  year  that 
he  had  money  to  buy  good  farms  for  his  sons.  Though  he  was 
still  self-sufficing  in  many  things,  he  was  within  easy  reach 
of  grist  mills,  sawmills,  and  grain  dealers.  His  chief  handi- 
cap lay  in  his  dependence  on  wheat,  the  ultimate  market  of 
which  was  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province.  He  found  other 
kinds  of  farm  produce  unprofitable,  especially  between  the 
passage  of  the  imperial  Colonial  Trade  Act  of  1831  and  the 
adoption  of  the  provincial  agricultural  tariff  of  1843.  During 
this  interval  American  farmers  with  lower  costs  of  production 
could  use  Upper  Canada  as  a  dumping  ground  for  their  cattle, 
sheep,  and  cheese,  while  the  United  States  tariff  prevented  the 
Upper  Canadians  from  taking  advantage  of  the  demand  in  the 
urban  communities  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  period  as  a  whole  was  therefore  not  only  one  of 
dependence  on  wheat,  but  of  a  persistent  campaign  to  obtain 
modifications  in  the  Corn  Laws,  and  of  a  rural  agitation  against 
the  British  colonial  policy  which  permitted  the  easy  entrance 
of  competing  American  produce  into  Upper  Canada.  In  the 
Ottawa  Valley,  where  wheat  was  not  of  much  importance,  the 


Ago.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  book,  vivid  and  accurate  as  it 
is,  does  not  describe  pioneer  life  at  all,  strictly  speaking,  but  rather  life 
in  a  community  of  old  cleared  farms  along  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  It  is  this 
fact  which  gives  the  work  its  unique  value.  At  the  time  of  which  Haight 
wrote,  some  of  the  land  around  the  Bay  of  Quinte  had  been  under 
cultivation  for  almost  half  a  century. 

^Bidwell  and  Falconer,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Northern  United 
States,  p.  166. 
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prosperity  of  the  farmers  was  tied  to  the  advances  and  reces- 
sions in  the  square-timber  trade  with  the  British  Isles.  The 
economy  of  the  province  throughout  revealed  the  weaknesses 
of  a  staple-producing  area  in  a  colonial  relationship  to  the 
overseas  market. 

The  period  par  excellence  of  the  wheat  farmer  terminated 
in  the  late  eighteen-forties,  when  the  British  parliament 
adopted  the  policy  which  culminated  in  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  In  the  period  which  followed,  the  dominant  theme  was 
the  influence  of  the  American  market.  In  the  five  or  six  years 
before  1854  high  prices  in  the  United  States  —  a  consequence 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  of  the  railroad- 
construction  boom  —  nullified  the  protective  features  of  the 
American  tariff  as  far  as  Upper  Canada  was  concerned.  In 
the  dozen  years  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  in  force,  there 
was  no  artificial  barrier  in  the  way  of  agricultural  commerce 
between  the  northern  states  and  Upper  Canada.  With  an 
outlet  next  door  for  his  livestock,  wool,  butter,  and  coarse 
grains,  as  well  as  for  his  wheat,  the  quondam  wheat  farmer 
responded  by  diversifying  his  production.  While  the  Crimean 
War  encouraged  a  continued  reliance  on  wheat,  factors  such  as 
the  ravages  of  the  midge  and  the  depression  of  1857  had  a 
counteracting  effect.  The  period  was  notable  for  other  develop- 
ments —  the  speculative  frenzy  of  the  Grand  Trunk  era,  the 
first  large-scale  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery 
(especially  the  reaper  and  the  mower),  many  importations  of 
improved  livestock,  the  inauguration  of  factory  cheese-making, 
the  expansion  and  consolidation  of  agricultural  organizations, 
and  an  attempt  to  use  the  shanty  market  as  the  basis  for 
agricultural  settlement  of  the  Ottawa-Huron  country.  The 
period  ended  amid  the  exceptional  prosperity  of  1865-6,  for 
which  the  demands  of  a  United  States  repairing  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  Civil  War  were  responsible. 

The  period  between  1866  and  1880  was  one  of  adjustment 
to  the  changes  resulting  from  the  abrogation  of  the  Recipro- 
city Treaty  and  to  world-wide  competition  in  the  European 
market.  Specific  developments  of  note  were  the  collapse  of 
special  crops  like  flax,  hops,  and  tobacco,  which  had  been 
profitable  during  the  American  Civil  War ;  the  expansion  of  the 
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trade  with  the  United  States  in  lambs  and  horses,  and  a 
gradual  loss  of  that  in  cattle;  the  establishment  of  barley- 
exporting  to  the  United  States,  and  the  decline  and  virtual 
termination  of  wheat-  and  flour-exporting  thither ;  the  recog- 
nition that  wheat-growing  on  the  old  scale  had  passed  west- 
ward from  the  province;  the  expansion  of  factory  cheese- 
making,  with  its  dependence  on  the  British  market,  and  the 
beginning  of  creamery  butter-making;  the  opening  of  an 
export  trade  to  the  British  Isles  in  cattle  and  sheep;  a  brief 
attempt  at  farmers'  co-operation  in  the  Grange  movement; 
and  the  distinction  achieved  by  certain  districts  in  special 
branches  of  agriculture,  such  as  fruit-growing  (the  Niagara 
peninsula),  cattle-rearing  (the  Guelph  and  London  regions), 
and  dairying  (Oxford  and  Hastings  counties).  By  1880  Old 
Ontario  was  a  region  wherein  there  was  slight  possibility  of 
placing  new  areas  under  cultivation,  one  v/hence  there  was  a 
steady  migration  to  the  newly  opened  prairies  of  Manitoba 
and  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  It  was  one,  too,  wherein 
general  farming  with  tendencies  to  specialization  had  replaced 
the  once-common  reliance  on  wheat  alone.  The  raw  and  eco- 
nomically weak  province  of  the  eighteen-thirties  and  eighteen- 
forties  had  grown  into  the  mature  and  strong  one  of  the  days 
of  the  National  Policy. 

To  bring  this  volume  to  a  close,  it  seems  worth  while  to 
mention  those  aspects  of  the  agricultural  history  of  Ontario 
before  1880  which  deserve  further  research.^  There  is  a 
place  for  histories  of  the  branches  of  agriculture,  such  as 
grain-growing,  fruit-growing,  livestock  husbandry,  and  dairy- 
ing, as  well  as  of  the  development  of  financial  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  associated  with  them.  There  should  be  a  study 
of  German  (Pennsylvania  Dutch)  influences,  and  possibly  of 
those  of  other  distinctive  groups.  There  is  an  acute  need  of 
reliable  statistical  data,  as  it  is  most  unsatisfactory  to  the 

^For  suggestions  for  research  in  agricultural  history,  made  with 
particular  reference  to  the  United  States,  but  applicable  in  almost 
every  detail  to  Ontario,  see  the  extracts  from  Schmidt,  "Topical  Studies 
and  References  in  the  Economic  History  of  American  Agriculture," 
reprinted  in  Schmidt  and  Ross,  Readings  in  the  Economic  History  of 
American  Agriculture,  pp.  17ff.,  as  well  as  Edwards,  "Objectives  for  the 
Agricultural  History  Society"  {Agricultural  History,  vol.  xviii,  pp. 
187  ff.) 
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agricultural  historian  to  have  to  rely  on  trade  and  navigation 
returns  and  the  decennial  censuses."^  Perhaps  the  most  fruit- 
ful field  for  investigation  is  to  be  found  in  the  agricultural 
development  of  special  sections  in  the  post-pioneer  era,  say 
the  Essex  peninsula,  the  Niagara  peninsula,  the  Guelph  region, 
the  Toronto  region  (York,  Ontario,  Peel,  and  Simcoe  counties) , 
the  Cobourg-Peterborough  region,  the  Bay  of  Quinte  region, 
the  Rideau  Canal  region,  and  the  Glengarry  region.  The 
completion  of  projects  such  as  these  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
production  of  a  definitive  history  of  agriculture  in  Ontario. 


■^Some  statistics  relating  to  Upper  Canada  prices  are  included  in 
Statistical  Contributions  to  Canadian  Economic  History.  Otherwise  the 
materials  necessary  for  statistical  analysis  are  sadly  lacking.  The 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario  admitted  in  1880  that  "no 
machinery  is  provided,  as  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  for 
the  collection  by  the  Bureau  [of  Agriculture  and  Arts]  of  general  or 
statistical  information  relating  to  agriculture"  {Report  on  Agriculture 
and  Arts  for  1879,  p.  viii). 
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The  student  who  undertakes  research  in  the  agricultural  history 
of  Ontario  must  carry  on  his  work  with  little  help  from  previous 
historians.  That  he  must  do  so  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  field  has  attracted  little  attention.  Of  course  many  of  the  authors  of 
standard  histories  do  have  chapters  which  purport  to  outline  agri- 
cultural development,  but  for  the  most  part  they  never  get  much 
beyond  the  hominy-block  and  the  "romance"  of  pioneer  life.  When 
they  do,  they  ordinarily  content  themselves  with  generalizations  based 
on  census  data  or  on  earlier  writers  like  themselves.  Of  slightly 
more  value  are  several  brief  surveys  dealing  specifically  with  the 
history  of  agriculture.  C.  C.  James  (Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture 
for  Ontario,  1892-1912)  wrote  three  short  descriptions  of  the  progress 
of  Ontario  farming,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries  (Toronto,  1898),  in  Canada 
and  its  Provinces  (edited  by  A.  Shortt  and  A.  G.  Doughty,  23  vols. 
Toronto,  1915),  vol.  xviii,  and  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture 
(edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  4  vols..  New  York,  1907-9),  respectively. 
The  documents  in  Select  Documents  in  Canadian  Economic  History, 
178S-1885  (edited  by  H.  A.  Innis  and  A.  R.  M.  Lower,  Toronto,  1933), 
and  the  notes  on  them,  together  comprise  a  history  of  Canadian 
agriculture — mainly  that  of  Ontario — during  the  period  covered. 
Unfortunately  this  volume  is  of  very  slight  value  for  the  years  after 
1845,  owing  to  a  complete  absence  of  references  to  the  agricultural 
periodicals. 

Though  the  present  volume  is  the  first  that  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  agricultural  history  of  Ontario  on  an  extended  scale,  there  have 
been  some  studies  of  single  aspects  of  it,  especially  land  settlement 
and  its  related  problems,  as  well  as  monographs  and  articles  on  subjects 
with  a  tangential  relationship  to  it.  For  a  further  discussion  of  this 
rather  fragmentary  secondary  material,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
V.  C.  Fowke,  "An  Introduction  to  Canadian  Agricultural  History" 
{Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Toronto, 
vol.  VIII,  1942).  This  article  was  reprinted  in  Agricultural  History 
(Washington),  vol.  xvi,  1942. 

While  the  present  book  is  based  mainly  on  primary  materials, 
many  secondary  works  have  been  consulted  in  its  preparation.  The 
titles  included  below  really  fall  into  several  groups:  (1)  books,  mono- 
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graphs,  or  articles  on  the  history  of  the  economic  development  of 
Ontario  actually  cited,  quoted  or  referred  to  in  this  volume;  (2)  books 
or  articles  on  the  history  of  the  economic  development  of  regions  out- 
side Ontario  either  cited  or  quoted;  (3)  a  few  political  or  general 
histories  either  cited  or  quoted;  (4)  a  number  of  books,  monographs, 
or  articles,  neither  cited  nor  quoted,  but  consulted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  work,  and  recommended  to  the  attention  of  future  students  in  the 
field;  these  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk;  (5)  a  small  number  of 
Ontario  local  histories  either  cited  or  quoted.  Here  it  may  be  stated  flatly 
that  such  local  histories  are,  as  a  class,  almost  valueless  for  the 
study  of  agricultural  history,  as  they  never  get  much  beyond  the 
period  of  the  pioneers.  Their  descriptions  of  pioneer  life  are  accurate 
enough  in  general,  though  mainly  based  on  reminiscences,  but  the 
student  will  prefer  contemporary  accounts,  which  are  equally  available. 
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OFFICIAL  RECORDS 

Government  records  of  one  kind  and  another  constitute  in  the 
aggregate  sources  of  great  value  for  the  study  of  agricultural  history. 
Those  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  study  fall  into  several  classes: 

(1)  Manuscript  Official  Records  of  the  Province  of  Upper 
Canada.  As  there  was  nothing  secret  or  mysterious  about  agriculture,  the 
manuscript  official  records  are  much  less  useful  in  tracing  its  develop- 
ment than  they  are  in  investigations  of  other  fields  of  history.  Never- 
theless, there  is  much  information  scattered  through  the  correspondence 
of  the  lieutenant-governors  with  the  governors  at  Quebec  and  with 
the  Colonial  Office,  most  of  it  concerned  with  the  details  of  early 
settlement.  Fortunately,  several  collections  of  documents  leave  the 
student  little  to  search  for  in  the  original.  Among  these  are  H.  A. 
Innis  and  A.  R.  M.  Lower  (eds.).  Select  Documents  in  Canadian 
Economic  History,  1783-1885  (Toronto,  1933);  E.  A.  Cruikshank  (ed.), 
"Petitions  for  Grants  of  Land  in  Upper  Canada,  1796-99"  {Ontario 
Historical  Society  Papers  and  Records,  vol.  xxvi,  1930)  ;  E.  A.  Cruik- 
shank (ed.).  Correspondence  of  Lieutenant-Governor  John  Graves 
Simcoe  (5  vols.,  Toronto,  1923  f£.) ;  E.  A.  Cruikshank  and  A.  F.  Hunter 
(eds.),  Correspondence  of  the  Honourable  Peter  Russell  (3  vols.,  Toronto, 
1932  ff.)  ;  and  the  Reports  of  the  Public  Archives  of  Canada  (Ottawa). 
After  the  War  of  1812  the  manuscript  official  correspondence,  except 
on  such  matters  as  land  policy,  contains  little  of  value  from  the 
agricultural  point  of  view,  and  that  little  is  easily  found  elsewhere. 

(2)  Manuscript  Official  Records  of  the  Old  Province  of  Quebec 
AND  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  LowER  CANADA.  After  1792  there  is  little  found 
in  the  Lower  Canada  correspondence  that  is  not  also  in  the  Upper  Canada. 
However,  in  the  period  before  Upper  Canada  was  set  off  from  the 
lower  province,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  information.  A  fair 
selection  from  it  will  be  found  in  the  Michigan  Pioneer  Collections 
(Lansing),  and  in  E.  A.  Cruikshank  (ed.),  Settlement  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  on  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  and  Bay  of  Quinte  in 
1784^  :  a  Documentary  Record  (Toronto,  1934). 
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(3)  Printed  Official  Records  of  Upper  Canada.  These  records  in- 
clude a  wide  variety  of  material,  ranging  from  the  volumes  of  Statutes 
through  the  journals  of  the  legislature  to  miscellaneous  parliamentary 
papers.  The  last  were  published  from  1825  to  1840  under  the  title  of 
"Appendixes  to  the  Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Can- 
ada," and  may  be  conveniently  consulted  through  the  General  Index  to 
the  Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  1825-4.0. 
They  are  of  much  value  for  the  study  of  certain  aspects  of  agriculture. 
Some  of  them  are  routine  reports  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
government;  others  are  made  up  of  tabled  correspondence  between 
provincial  officials  and  the  Colonial  Office;  and  many  of  them  present  the 
reports  of  special  or  standing  committees  on  certain  subjects,  and  the 
evidence  taken  before  them.  Often  the  titles  of  the  documents  furnish 
scarcely  any  clue  to  their  content.  Thus,  in  the  recurring  reports  on  the 
canals,  there  is  much  information  respecting  the  grain  trade. 

(4)  Printed  Official  Records  of  Lower  Canada.  These  correspond 
to  the  official  records  of  Upper  Canada,  and  have  considerable  value  for 
the  study  of  Lower  Canada  agriculture.  As  they  were  concerned,  however, 
almost  exclusively  with  the  problems  of  habitant  farming,  they  throw 
little  light  on  developments  in  Upper  Canada,  even  in  the  parts 
adjacent  to  Lower  Canada,  except  in  connection  with  the  timber  trade 
of  the  Ottawa  Valley. 

(5)  Printed  Official  Records  of  the  Province  of  Canada.  These 
continued  in  ever-expanding  form  the  parliamentary  papers  of  Upper 
Canada  and  Lower  Canada.  They  may  be  consulted  through  the 
General  Index  to  the  Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada, 
1841-51,  and  the  General  Index  to  the  Journals  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Canada,  1852-66.  Possibly  they  are  most  useful  for  the 
relations  between  agriculture  and  land  settlement,  and  between  agri- 
culture and  lumbering.  In  some  of  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Works 
or  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  the  relation  between  agri- 
culture and  lumbering  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  is  discussed  at  considerable 
length  (especially  in  the  Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada, 
1847,  App.  LL,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Canada,  1849,  App.  BB).  On  the  settlement  of  the  Ottawa-Huron 
region  and  on  the  clash  between  the  lumberman  and  the  farmer  which 
resulted,  the  reports  of  two  committees  are  of  outstanding  significance 
— the  "Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Management  of  the 
Public  Lands"  (Sessional  Papers,  Canada,  1854.-5,  App.  MM),  and 
the  "Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Lumber  Trade 
of  Canada  in  Relation  to  the  Settlement  of  the  Country"  {Journal  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada,  186S,  first  session,  App.  no.  8). 
On  the  details  of  settlement  in  the  lumbering  areas  after  1855  there 
is  a  welter  of  material  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Crown 
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Lands  (commencing  with  Sessional  Papers,  Canada,  1857,  no.  25)  and 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture  (commencing  with 
Sessional  Papers,  Canada,  1857,  no.  54). 

(6)  Printed  Official  Records  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Aside 
from  the  censuses  of  1870-1  and  1880-1,  and  the  trade  statistics,  there  is 
not  much  of  value  in  these  records,  with  the  exception  of  the  "Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Agricultural  Interests  of  the  Dominion" 
{Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Canada,  1876,  App.  no.  7). 

(7)  Printed  Official  Records  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  im- 
portant sources  found  among  these  records  are  the  Statutes  of  Ontario; 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  (printed  in  the 
Sessional  Papers),  which  have  much  scattered  information  on  agri- 
culture in  the  Ottawa-Huron  region;  the  annual  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture;  and  the  Report  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
Commission.  The  last  two  deserve  special  consideration. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  or  to  give 
it  its  full  title,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Public  Works  (or  Arts)  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  was  really 
a  continuation  of  the  semi-official  publication  called  the  Transactions 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada,  which  is  described  farther 
on  in  this  bibliography.  During  the  eighteen-seventies  it  ordinarily 
contained  an  analysis  of  the  reports  of  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural societies;  the  report  of  the  Council  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Arts  Association,  including  a  description  of  the  provincial  exhibition; 
the  report  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College;  the  report  (sometimes) 
of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College;  the  report  of  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Association;  the  report  of  the  Entomological  Association;  and  an 
introduction  by  the  Commissioner  intended  to  bind  these  diverse  elements 
together. 

The  Report  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission  (5  vols., 
Toronto,  1881)  is  of  exceptional  value,  as  the  members  of  the  body 
collected  evidence  on  agriculture  from  a  large  number  of  competent 
witnesses.  The  Report  has,  however,  two  defects.  One  is  that  most  of 
the  witnesses  relied  on  their  memories,  so  that  their  description  of 
events  or  conditions  of  even  a  decade  earlier  do  not  always  agree  with  the 
evidence  of  the  farm  journals  of  the  eighteen-sixties  and  early  eighteen- 
seventies.  A  striking  example  is  the  completely  inaccurate  account  of 
the  wheat  midgets  activities.  Except  on  certain  subjects,  such  as 
horse-breeding,  the  Report  is  therefore  reliable  only  for  its  description 
of  nearly  contemporary  conditions.  The  other  defect  is  a  complete 
absence  of  investigation  into  the  agricultural  societies  and  their 
operations.  It  is  true  that  the  members  of  the  Commission  were 
authorized  to  look  into  the  organization  and  functioning  of  these 
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societies,  but  they  decided  that  the  work  could  be  performed  better 
by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  province,  which  would  in  any  event  have 
to  accept  responsibility  for  any  changes  that  might  be  necessary. 

(8)  Printed  Official  Records  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Compara- 
tively little  use  has  been  made  of  these  records,  because  most  of  the  in- 
formation they  contain  is  readily  accessible  elsewhere.  Some  of  them  are 
nevertheless  indispensable.  Among  these  are  the  Report  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  (London, 
1826)  and  Lord  Durham's  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  British  North 
America  (edited  by  Sir  C.  P.  Lucas,  3  vols.,  Oxford,  1912). 

(9)  Printed  Official  Records  of  the  United  States.  These  are 
valuable  for  the  trade  in  agricultural  products  between  Upper  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  most  important  is  the  report  of  I.  D.  Andrews 
entitled  "On  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  British  North  American 
Colonies  and  upon  the  Trade  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Rivers"  (House 
Executive  Document,  32nd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1852-3,  no.  136).  Evidently 
the  parts  of  this  report  dealing  with  Upper  Canada  were  written 
by  T.  C.  Keefer,  an  excellent  authority.  Only  less  important  are  the 
annual  reports  of  the  American  consular  officials  at  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
and  other  centres,  which  began  towards  the  end  of  the  American 
Civil  War,  and  continued  past  the  time  covered  in  this  volume.  Their 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  make  it  possible  to  trace  changes  in 
agriculture,  particularly  in  its  commercial  aspects,  from  year  to  year 
in  the  same  localities. 

PRIVATE  RECORDS 

Some  use  has  been  made  of  these.  The  most  significant  are  those 
left  by  some  of  the  early  merchants  who  were  engaged  in  the  fur, 
provision,  or  grain  trades.  The  journals  and  letters  of  a  Port  Hope 
merchant  (Elias  Smith  Papers,  1799-1800)  are  deposited  in  the  Baker 
Library  of  Harvard  University.  The  correspondence  of  others  has  been 
published,  notably  that  of  John  Askin  of  Detroit  and  Sandwich,  as 
the  John  Askin  Papers  (edited  by  M.  M.  Quaife,  2  vols.,  Detroit, 
1928-31) ;  that  of  John  Richardson  as  "The  John  Richardson  Letters" 
(ed.  by  E.  A.  Cruikshank,  Ontario  Historical  Society  Papers  and 
Records,  vol.  vi,  1905);  that  of  Robert  Nichol  of  Fort  Erie  as  "A 
Country  Merchant  in  Upper  Canada,  1800-1812"  (ed.  by  E.  A.  Cruik- 
shank, Ontario  Historical  Society  Papers  and  Records,  vol.  xxv,  1929), 
and  as  "Additional  Correspondence  of  Robert  Nichol"  (ed.  by  E.  A. 
Cruikshank,  Ontario  Historical  Society  Papers  and  Records,  vol.  xxvi, 
1930) ;  and  that  of  Richard  Cartwright  of  Kingston  as  Life  and  Letters 
of  the  Late  Honourable  Richard  Cartwright,  (ed.  by  C.  E.  Cartwright, 
Toronto,  1876). 
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A  collection  of  papers  in  the  Ontario  Archives  (Manuscripts  of 
Papers  on  Agricultural  Subjects,  1853-1893,  by  Walter  Riddell)  consists 
of  the  manuscripts  of  articles  and  miscellaneous  comments  submitted 
to  various  agricultural  publications.  It  contains  little  that  the  student 
will  fail  to  find  in  the  Canadian  Agriculturist  or  the  Canada  Farmer. 


CONTEMPORARY  WORKS  OF  TRAVEL,  DESCRIPTION,  ETC. 

The  titles  included  below  may  be  classified  into  several  divisions, 
sometimes  more  or  less  overlapping:  (1)  works  of  travel  or  description, 
including  gazetteers  and  immigration  pamphlets;  these  are  evaluated 
in  the  following  paragraph;  (2)  diaries;  (3)  works  of  reminiscence, 
which  are  usually  of  little  importance;  (4)  a  few  histories  which  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  their  accounts  of  events  or  conditions  of  their  own 
day;  (5)  promotional  publications  of  the  early  railways,  which  are 
useful  for  the  economic  aspects  of  agriculture;  (6)  works  on  such  rather 
technical  phases  of  agriculture  as  horse  breeding;  (7)  miscellaneous 
reports,  articles,  and  books  with  some  bearing  on  agriculture. 

Travel  books,  immigration  pamphlets,  gazetteers,  and  topographical 
descriptions  constitute  probably  the  best  source  material  for  studying 
the  agriculture  of  the  province  before  1840;  after  this  date,  they  decline 
steadily  in  importance.  No  part  of  North  America  was  more  fully 
described  by  travellers  than  Upper  Canada.  As  might  be  expected,  their 
accounts  vary  greatly  in  value.  The  best  are  the  narratives  of  men 
who  resided  in  the  province  for  some  time,  like  Talbot,  Pickering, 
Howison,  and  Strickland.  Two  of  these,  Howison  and  Talbot,  have 
been  condemned  for  their  aristocratic  prejudices,  but  these  do  not 
destroy  their  usefulness  as  agricultural  observers.  Also  of  much  value, 
though  for  a  different  reason,  are  books  and  pamphlets  by  certain 
travellers  (beginning  with  Champlain)  who  simply  passed  through  the 
province,  or  else  resided  in  it  for  only  a  short  time.  Though  they 
often  made  superficial  and  erroneous  judgments,  these  writers  must 
not  be  neglected,  because,  as  visitors,  they  often  remarked  things  to 
which  the  natives  were  so  much  accustomed  that  they  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  include  them  in  their  statistical  accounts  or  narratives 
of  pioneer  life.  The  ordinary  casual  traveller,  however,  contributed  little 
to  our  store  of  information  about  agriculture;  not  one  in  a  dozen  of  the 
"summer  visits"  or  "agricultural  rambles"  or  "subaltern's  furloughs" 
deserves  more  than  a  brief  glance.  Travel  books,  taken  as  a  whole, 
emphasize  pioneer  life  and  agriculture.  For  this  reason,  those  who  rely 
on  them  to  the  exclusion  of  other  sources  may  obtain  a  distorted  view  of 
early  farming.  They  may,  indeed,  fail  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
cleared  farm  stage  entirely.  Immigration  pamphlets  tend  to  gloss  over 
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pioneer  difficulties,  and  sometimes  to  glorify  the  work  of  the  Canada 
Company. 

The  list  following  is  restricted  to  the  titles  which  are  actually 
cited  or  quoted  in  this  volume. 
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NEWSPAPERS 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  a  considerable  number  of  news- 
papers was  consulted.  Except  for  a  few  stray  items,  and  some 
advertisements,  newspapers  are  rather  disappointing  as  a  source  of 
information  till  about  1825.  Before  that  date,  events  as  well  as 
conditions  of  agricultural  significance  went  unnoticed,  doubtless  because 
the  population  of  the  community  was  so  small  that  everything  of 
local  interest  was  known  without  publication.  After  1825  the  news- 
papers steadily  gain  in  value.  In  general,  the  information  they  contain 
is  concerned  with  the  commercial  aspects  of  agriculture — crops,  market- 
ing problems,  land  policy,  tariff  policy,  and  the  like.  After  about  1860 
there  is  little  of  agricultural  interest  in  the  newspapers,  except  for 
the  surveys  of  the  commercial  operations  of  the  preceding  year,  which 
they  usually  printed  some  time  in  January.  On  the  whole,  the  most 
important  newspapers  were  those  published  at  Toronto  (earlier  York). 
Of  these,  the  Colonial  Advocate,  the  Examiner,  and  the  Globe  supply 
the  most  material.  The  newspapers  of  Montreal  derive  their  value  from 
the  fact  that  that  city  was  the  commercial  capital  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley.  The  Witness  was  unique  in  that,  being  edited  by  a  produce 
dealer,  it  appealed  less  to  urban  business  men  than  to  a  rural  constitu- 
ency, much  of  which  was  in  Upper  Canada.  Of  the  village  or  town 
weeklies  consulted,  the  most  useful  was  the  Perth  Bathurst  Courier. 
The  files  of  newspapers  actually  searched,  with  their  dates,  follow. 
Some  of  them  were  of  such  little  worth  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
them  in  the  references  in  this  volume. 

Bytown  Gazette  and  Ottawa  and  Rideau  Advertiser,  1836-45 
Bytown  Packet,  1849-51 
Cobourg  Star,  1837-41 
Guelph  Advertiser,  1849-53 

Guelph  and  Gait  Advertiser  and  Wellington  District  Advocate,  1847-9 
Hallowell  Free  Press,  1832-3 
Kingston  Chronicle  and  News,  1854-8 
Kingston  Daily  News,  1851,  1871 
Kingston  Gazette,  1812-15 

Kingston  Gazette  and  Religious  Advocate,  1829-30 
Kingston  Upper  Canada  Herald,  1825 
Montreal  Canadian  Courant,  1829-34 
Montreal  Gazette,  1827-40 
Montreal  Transcript,  1841-54 

Montreal  Witness,  1852-6  (weekly);  1857-71  (biweekly);  1872-6  (tri- 
weekly) ;  1877-8  (weekly) 

Newark  ("West  Niagara")  Upper  Canada  Gazette  or  American  Oracle, 
1793,  1796-8 
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Niagara  Canada  Constellation,  1799-1800 
Niagara  Herald,  1801-2 

Ottawa  Citizen,  1859-60,  1866-9,   Sept.   19,  1936 

Perth  Bathurst  Courier,  1835-57 

Perth  Courier,  1857-66 

Quebec  Gazette,  1800-3 

Quebec  Mercury,  1808-11 

Toronto  Christian  Guardian,  1834-41 

Toronto  Examiner,  1840-9 

Toronto  Globe,  1849-53  (triweekly) ;  1854-7  (weekly) ;  1859-72  (daily) ; 

1876-9  (weekly) 
York  Christian  Guardian,  1832-3 
York  Colonial  Advocate,  1830-3 
York  Courier  of  Upper  Canada,  1832 
York  Gazette,  1807-9 
York  Loyalist,  1828 
York  Upper  Canada  Gazette,  1820 

York  Upper  Canada  Gazette  and  U.  E.  Loyalist,  1826-8 
York  Upper  Canada  Gazette  or  American  Oracle,  1798-1807 

AGRICULTURAL  PERIODICALS  AND  RELATED  PUBLICATIONS 

Beginning  in  1842,  with  the  advent  of  the  British  American  Culti- 
vator, farm  journals  and  related  publications  provide  the  best  source 
material  for  the  agricultural  history  of  Upper  Canada. 

There  were  before  this  date  and  afterwards  a  few  farm  journals 
in  Upper  Canada  which  either  never  got  beyond  the  prospectus  stage, 
or  else  were  published  only  a  few  months,  or  else  were  thought  so  little 
worthy  of  preservation  that  no  copies  are  now  known  to  be  in  existence. 
Among  these  were  the  Upper  Canada  Farmer,  announced  as  about  to  be 
published  at  Cobourg  in  1837;  the  Canadian  Cultivator  and  Farmer's 
Magazine  of  Useful  Knowledge,  which  evidently  had  a  short  career 
at  St.  Catharines  in  1839;  and  the  Canadische  Bauernfreund,  mentioned 
in  1851  as  being  published  at  Preston.  Other  journals  are  represented 
in  libraries  by  scattered  issues.  Among  these  are  the  Farmer  and 
Mechanic  of  Toronto,  which  appeared  in  1848,  and  the  Newcastle 
Farmer,  which  was  published  at  Cobourg  between  1846  and  1848.  All 
of  these  journals  are,  however,  interesting  merely  as  curiosities.  The 
important  farm  journals  of  Upper  Canada  and  Ontario  were  these:  the 
British  American  Cultivator  (1842-7),  the  first  Canada  Farmer  (1847), 
the  Agriculturist  and  Canadian  Journal  (1848),  the  Canadian  Agricul- 
turist (1849-63),  the  second  Canada  Farmer  (1864-76),  the  Farmer's 
Advocate  (1866  ff.),  the  Ontario  Farmer  (1869-71),  and  the  Weekly  Globe 
(1877  ff.).  Together  they  provide  a  continuous  history,  month  by  month, 
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of  agricultural  development  in  the  province.  The  reader  who  is  interested 
in  them  will  find  further  information  in  Fred  Landon,  "The  Agricultural 
Journals  of  Upper  Canada  (Ontario)"  (Agricultural  History,  Washing- 
ton, vol.  IX,  1935). 

For  the  historian,  the  most  valuable  portions  of  these  farm  journals 
are  the  editorial  comments,  the  market  reports,  the  excerpts  from  local 
newspapers,  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  farmers'  clubs,  the 
descriptions  of  the  exhibitions,  and  the  letters  from  correspondents. 
One  journal,  the  Canadian  Agriculturist,  had  also  a  number  of  prize 
essays.  As  these  appeared  subsequently  in  the  Journal  and  Trans- 
actions (or  the  Transactions)  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper 
Canada,  discussion  of  them  is  postponed  for  the  time  being.  However, 
in  1862  the  Canadian  Agriculturist  published  an  essay  by  Walter  Riddell 
which  was  not  written  for  a  prize  and  which  was  therefore  not  included 
in  the  publications  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  essay — "Hints 
for  an  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Township  of  Hamilton" — is  a 
detailed  account  of  the  progress  of  farming  in  the  vicinity  of  Cobourg 
from  about  1830  to  1862.  A  paraphrase  of  it,  with  some  unreliable 
additions,  may  be  found  as  "Farming  in  Northumberland  County: 
1833  to  1895"  (ed.  by  W.  R.  Riddell),  in  Ontario  Historical  Society 
Papers  and  Records,  vol.  xxx,  1934.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
even  the  best  of  the  farm  journals,  such  as  the  second  Canada  Farmer, 
the  material  of  interest  to  the  historian  is  incidental  to  the  great 
mass  of  practical  advice  offered  to  the  subscribers.  As  the  indexes  are 
invariably  poor,  the  volumes  have  to  be  read  carefully,  page  by  page. 

The  agricultural  journals  of  Lower  Canada  and  Quebec  have  been 
used  to  supplement  the  material  found  in  those  of  Upper  Canada  and 
Ontario.  In  general,  the  farm  periodicals  published  at  Montreal  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  volume  are  distinctly  inferior  to  those 
published  at  Toronto,  Hamilton,  or  London.  They  tend  to  be  highly 
theoretical  in  their  approach  to  agricultural  problems  and  practices; 
they  incorporate  few  newspaper  clippings ;  and  they  have  almost  no  rural 
correspondence. 

A  good  deal  of  information  has  been  derived  from  American  farm 
journals,  especially  from  those  which  circulated  north  of  the  border. 
They  have  frequent  items  on  agriculture  in  Upper  Canada,  some  of 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  journals  published  in  the  province. 
The  only  one  of  these  American  farm  journals  really  indispensable  for 
the  study  of  Upper  Canadian  farming  is,  however,  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

Closely  allied  with  the  farm  journals  in  subject  matter  was  the 
publication  known  first  as  the  Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada,  then  as  the  Transactions  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Upper  Canada, 
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and  finally  as  the  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper 
Canada.  It  had  an  emphasis  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  farm 
journals,  though  in  its  early  years  much  of  its  material  also  appeared 
in  the  Canadian  Agriculturist.  It  contained  reports  from  the  county 
and  township  agricultural  societies,  speeches  delivered  at  the  provincial 
exhibitions,  and  prize  essays.  There  is  much  useful  if  fragmentary 
information  in  the  agricultural  society  reports,  there  are  often  acute 
generalizations  in  the  speeches  of  the  presidents  of  the  Agricultural 
Association,  but  it  is  from  the  prize  essays  that  the  Journal  and 
Transactions  derives  its  unique  value.  In  1851  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
decided  to  offer  prizes  for  the  four  best  reports  submitted  by  county 
agricultural  societies,  and  in  1852  it  threw  the  prizes  open  to  general 
competition.  Between  1852  and  1856  it  awarded  prizes  to  the  authors 
of  fifteen  county  essays,  and  published  the  essays  in  the  Journal  and 
Transactions,  and  as  has  been  previously  mentioned,  in  the  Canadian 
Agriculturist.  These  essays  were  on  the  following  counties,  the  dates 
being  those  in  which  they  were  entered  in  competition:  Hastings,  1852; 
Wellington,  1852;  Grey,  1853;  Peel  (two  essays),  1853;  York,  Ontario, 
and  Peel  together,  1853;  Carleton  (two  essays),  1854;  Prince  Edward, 
1854;  Welland,  1854;  Bruce,  1855;  Simcoe  (two  essays),  1855;  Ad- 
dington,  1856;  Huron,  1856.  In  1857  the  Board  published  in  its 
Transactions,  and  then  separately,  an  essay  on  economic  entomology, 
for  which  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  had  awarded  a  prize  of  £40.  This 
was  Professor  H.  Y.  Hind's  Essay  on  the  Insects  and  Diseases  Injurious 
to  the  Wheat  Crops  (Toronto,  1857),  a  valuable  history  of  wheat 
pests,  especially  the  midge.  Then,  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  again  offered  prizes  for  the  best  county  and 
township  agricultural  society  reports.  The  best,  that  on  Dundas 
County,  shortly  after  its  publication  in  the  Transactions  appeared 
in  a  somewhat  modified  form  as  James  Croil's  Dundas,  or  a  Sketch 
of  Canadian  History  (Montreal,  1861).  The  great  value  of  the  county 
prize  essays  arises  from  the  fact  that  their  authors,  who  were  in- 
structed to  describe  the  farming  methods  actually  prevailing  in  their 
localities,  did  so  conscientiously.  Some  of  them  produced  works  of 
exceptional  clarity  and  insight,  especially  John  Lynch  of  Brampton,  who 
wrote  four  of  the  essays,  one  on  each  of  Peel,  Simcoe,  Grey,  and  Bruce 
counties.  None  of  the  adjacent  states  had  descriptions  of  its  agri- 
culture in  the  eighteen-fifties  so  complete  and  penetrating  as  those 
found  in  these  prize  essays.  They  are  therefore  indispensable  to  the  his- 
torian of  agriculture  (and  only  slightly  less  valuable  to  the  student 
of  general  economic  development)  in  Upper  Canada  between  1845 
and  1855.  In  spite  of  this,  the  present  volume  is  the  only  one  ever 
published  which  makes  any  use  of  their  wealth  of  material. 

The  Canadian  Merchants*  Magazine,  published  at  Toronto  during  the 
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late  eighteen-fifties,  though  intended,  as  its  title  suggests,  primarily  for 
the  business  community,  devoted  sufficient  attention  to  agriculture, 
particularly  in  its  trade  aspects,  to  justify  its  inclusion  in  the  list  below. 

A  list  of  the  farm  journals  and  related  publications  actually  con- 
sulted in  the  preparation  of  this  study  follows: 

L'Agriculteur   (Montreal),  1858-62 

Agricultural  Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Lower  Canada  Agri- 
cultural Society  (Montreal),  1848-52 
Agriculturist  and  Canadian  Journal  (Toronto),  1848 
American  Agriculturist  (New  York),  1859-68,  1876 
American  Farmer  (Baltimore),  1819-28 
British  American  Cultivator  (Toronto),  1842-7 
British  Farmer's  Magazine  (London,  Eng.),  1835 
Canada  Farmer  (Eastwood,  publ.,  Toronto),  1847 
Canada  Farmer  (Brown,  publ.,  Toronto),  1864-76 
Canadian  Agricultural  Journal  (Montreal),  1844-6 
Canadian  Agriculturist  (Toronto),  1849-58 

Canadian  Agriculturist  and  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 

Upper  Canada  (Toronto),  1858-9 
Canadian  Agriculturist  and  Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Board 

of  Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada  (Toronto),  1860-3 
Canadian  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review  (Toronto), 

1857-9 

Canadian  Quarterly  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Magazine  (Montreal), 
1838 

Clark's  Sorgo  Journal  (Cincinnati),  1863 
Country  Gentleman  (Albany),  1853-9 
Cultivator  (Albany),  1838-60 

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman  (Albany),  1866 
Farmer's  Advocate  (London),  1874-86 

Farmer's  Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Lower  Canada  Board  of 

Agriculture  (Montreal),  1859-60 
Genesee  Farmer  (Rochester),  1831-4,  1847-8,  1863 
Illustrated  Journal  of  Agriculture  (Montreal),  1879-86 
Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada 

(2  vols.,  Toronto),  1855-6,  1856-7 
Journal  d' Agriculture  (Montreal),  1848-52 
Lower  Canada  Agriculturist  (Montreal),  1862-3 
Michigan  Farmer  (Jackson,  Detroit),  1845-9 
National  Live  Stock  Journal  (Chicago),  1876-81 
New  England  Farmer  (Boston),  1822-4,  1829-31,  1849-50,  1859-60 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  Transactions  (Albany),  1841-60 
Ohio  Cultivator  (Columbus),  1845-60 
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Ohio  Farmer  (Cleveland),  1852-8 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  Reports  (Columbus),  1846-65 
Ontario  Farmer  (Toronto,  Hamilton),  1869-71 
Prairie  Farmer  (Chicago),  1849-52,  1862-3 

Revue    agricole,    manufacturiere,    commerciale    et    de  colonisation 

(Montreal),  1861-8 
Spirit  of  the  Times  (New  York),  1840-57 

Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Agricultural 
Association  of  Upper  Canada  (2  vols.,  Toronto),  1858-9,  1859-60 

Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada  (2  vols., 
Toronto),  1860-3,  1864-8 

Weekly  Globe   (Toronto),  1877-9   (also  listed  among  newspapers) 

Western  Agriculturist  (Columbus),  1851 

Western  Farmer  (Cincinnati),  1839-40 

Western  Farmer  (Detroit),  1841 

Western  Farmer  and  Gardener  (Cincinnati),  1840-6 


INDEX 

(County  limits  as  of  1880) 


Abandoned  farms,  2,  113,  302 
Addington    County:    essay,  388; 
grain-growing,     242 ;  livestock 
industry,  193-4;  shanty  market, 
300;  see  also  Addington  Road, 
Bay  of  Quinte,  Midland  District 
Addington  Road,  291,  292 
Adjala  Township:  settlement,  50 
Agrarianism,  130-2,  347-52 
Agricultural    advantages    of  the 

Loyalists,  19 
Agricultural  and  Arts  Association 
(of  Ontario),  332,  333,  334,  334n 
Agricultural  Association  of  Upper 
Canada,  137,  170-1,  196,  328-9, 
333,  342 

Agricultural    background    of  the 

Rebellion  of  1837,  124w 
Agricultural     conventions,  184^3, 

18A6,  111 
Agricultural   history  of  Ontario, 

periods  in,  355-9 
Agricultural    journals,    140,  174, 

386-9 

Agricultural  societies :  develop- 
ment, 156-8,  162-4,  164n,  168-9, 
335-7;  functions  and  achieve- 
ments, 103-4,  149,  150,  153, 
159-61,  165-8,  168-9,  170,  173-4, 
281-2,  336-7,  340,  352;  see  also 
Agricultural  Association  of 
Upper  Canada,  Exhibitions, 
Farmers'  clubs 

Agricultural  Society  of  Upper 
Canada,  157-8,  158,  159 

Agricultural  statutes:  1850,  328; 
1857,  329,  335 

Agriculture  (for  Ontario),  Com- 
missioner of,  333-4 

Agriculture  of  (the  Province  of) 


Canada,  Bureau  of.  See  Bureau 
of  Agriculture  of  (the  Province 
of)  Canada 

Agriculture  of  (the  Province  of) 
Canada,  Department  of.  See  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  (the 
Province  of)  Canada 

Agriculture  of  Ontario  and  the 
northern  United  States  com- 
pared: British  influences,  62-3, 
354-5;  cattle  fairs,  210;  compara- 
tive prosperity,  81n;  exhibitions, 
166-7,  342;  grain-growing,  87, 
93n,  101,  194n,  353;  Granger 
movement,  345-7;  implements, 
310;  livestock  industry,  127,  147n, 
148,  150,  151,  152,  155,  194n, 
268,  269,  271,  354;  pioneering, 
18-9,  215n;  railway-construction 
effects,  186 

Albany,  N.Y.:  grain  market,  218, 
219;  livestock  market,  31,  193, 
210;  New  York  State  Fair  at, 
342 

Albany  County,  N.Y.:  livestock  in- 
dustry, 226n 

Algonquin  Park,  303n 

"Allengrove"  cheese-factory  com- 
bine, 256 

Allumette  Island  (P.Q.) :  Indian 
agriculture,  5 

Alsike,  325n 

Ameliasburgh  Township :  agricul- 
tural society,  352;  dairying,  263- 
4;  politics,  352 

American  Civil  War:  effects  on 
American  agriculture,  216,  218, 
219-20,  220,  224,  225;  effects  on 
Upper  Canadian  agriculture, 
192,  216-30,  232-3,  253,  281,  309 
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American   influences    on  Ontario 
agriculture:  agricultural  organ- 
izations, 161-2,  169,  171,  345-7; 
dairy  industry,  30-1,  251,  254, 
258;    exhibitions,    166-7;  fruit- 
growing, 82071,  321;  grain  trade, 
238;  Granger  movement,  345-6; 
horse-racing,     342-3 ;  livestock 
industry,    31,   149;  pioneering, 
19-20;  wool-growing,  194w,  226 
Amherstburg  region :  fruit-grow- 
ing,   14-5;    livestock  industry, 
133n,    147n;    settlement,  12-3; 
tobacco-growing,  40-1;  see  also 
Essex  County 
Ancaster  Township:  oak-plains,  5 
Apples,  7,  14,  22,  78,  212,  319; 
domestic  markets  for,  210,  211; 
exported  to  British  Isles,  211, 
319;    exported    to    the  United 
States,  319;  pests  affecting,  212; 
varieties  of,  210-1,  319 
Arnprior:  shanty  depot,  118 
Arran  Township:  settlement,  55 
Ashes  as  a  fertilizer,  93 
Askin,  John,  merchant,  24 
Asphodel   Township :  agricultural 

society,  103 
Association    of    the    Live  Stock 
Dealers  of  Western  Ontario,  352 
Assumption     College :  proposed 

farm  school,  33  Iw 
Athens:  cheese  factory,  254 
Aylesbury  ducks,  155 
Ayrshire  cattle,  150,  270n 

Baden:  linseed-oil  mill,  317 
Baldoon:  sheep-raising,  152 
Barley,  13,  86,  86n,  88,  217-9,  238-9, 
239-42,  302;  domestic  market  for, 
241;  exported  to  British  Isles, 
241;  exported  to  the  United 
States,  178-9,  181,  218-9,  240-1; 
production    statistics,    86,  86w, 


239,  242;  shift  from  wheat  to, 

218,    242,    247;    superiority  of 

Ontario,  219,  240 
Barley  ports,  236,  346 
Barns,  53,  84,  199,  203,  306,  326 
Bateaux  in  grain  trade,  29-30,  107, 

10771 

Bathurst  District:  agricultural 
society,  164,  165;  cattle  fair,  119; 
livestock  industry,  165 

Bay  of  Quinte:  climate,  3;  dairy 
industry,  251,  252-3;  grain- 
growing,  2271,  28,  88,  90,  99,  117, 
138,  240n,  324;  gypsum,  93;  hop- 
growing,  220 ;  Indian  agriculture, 
52;  livestock  industry,  129,  140, 
182,  285;  pioneering,  82;  pork- 
packing,  23;  settlement,  17,  18, 
63,  356,  35771;  soil  exhaustion, 
324;  superior  farming,  63;  trade 
with  the  United  States,  129,  182; 
see  also  Addington  County, 
Frontenac  County,  Hastings 
County,  Lennox  County,  Prince 
Edward  County 

Beans,  7,  317;  exported  to  the 
United  States,  317 

Bears,  6,  ISn 

Bee  hunters,  79-80 

Beef  imported  from  the  United 
States,  39,  45,  128,  21071 

Bees  (honey),  79-80,  807i,  318,  32571 

Bees  (husking,  etc.),  21,  83,  31271 

Belgium:  grain  market,  243 

Belleville:  cheese  board,  259;  dairy 
market,  259,  260;  railroads,  187, 
188;  shanty  market,  297 

Belleville  region:  dairy  industry, 
256,  258;  see  also  Hastings 
County 

Berkshire  swine,  151-2,  273,  2737t 
Berries,  7,  78,  322-3 
Billings,  Bradish,  dairyman,  252 
Binders,  312 
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Black  Hawk  horses,  268 
Black  Java  hens,  155 
Black  Sea  wheat,  102 
Black  stem  rust  of  wheat,  101, 
204 

Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper 
Canada,  221-2,  328,  329,  329-30, 
330-1,  332,  333;  proceedings  and 
transactions,  329-30,  387-8 

Bobcaygeon  Road,  291,  292 

Bonnechere  Valley :  lumbering, 
110;  portaging,  116;  settlement, 
112-3,  292 

Boston,  Mass.:  dairy  market,  262; 
egg  and  poultry  market,  287; 
exhibition  at,  342;  flour  market, 
192;  livestock  market,  184,  193, 
210,  225,  275,  278,  279;  Ogdens- 
burg  Railroad  and,  180;  specu- 
lators from  in  Upper  Canada, 
181 

Bosworth:  cattle  fair,  282n 
B  o  t  h  w  e  1 1    ( electoral  district)  : 
grain-growing,     243 ;  tobacco- 
growing,  316 
Bounties  for  hemp,  43 
Bowmanville:    exhibition,  165-6; 

grain  market,  235n 
Brahmahputra  hens,  155,  274 
Brampton:  cattle  fairs,  161,  282n 
Brant  County:  hop-growing,  220; 
livestock   industry,    269n,  284; 
oak-plains,  5;  see  also  Brantford 
region.    Gore    District,  Grand 
River  Valley 
Brantford :   Agricultural  Associa- 
tion meeting  at,  334;  cattle  fair, 
281-2;  dairy  market,  252;  pro- 
vincial exhibition  at,  337;  rail- 
road interests,  188 
Brantford  region :  grain-growing, 
52;  Indian  agriculture,  52;  live- 
stock industry,  52 ;  see  also  Brant 
County 


Bremen  geese,  155 

Breweries,  23-4,  88,  241 

Brighton  and  Cramahe  Farmers' 
Club,  344 

British  American  Cultivator,  174 

British  influences  on  Ontario  agri- 
culture :  agricultural  organiza- 
tions, 162,  171;  compared  with 
American  influences,  21-2,  53,  61, 
354-5;  farming  improvements  in 
general,  61-3,  354-5;  grain-grow- 
ing, 86,  87;  livestock  industry, 
149,  151,  153;  settlement,  50 

British  Isles:  agricultural  market 
in  general,  354;  dairy  market, 
250,  257,  259-60,  262-3,  263,  358- 
9;  egg  and  poultry  market,  287; 
flour  and  grain  market,  25-6, 
27-8,  28,  38-9,  46-7,  47-8,  88,  122, 
124-5,  134-5, 136n,  204,  216,  232-3, 
241,  243,  244;  fruit  market,  211, 
319;  immigration  from,  50,  59-60; 
livestock  market,  280-1,  359; 
pork  market,  224,  224-5,  286; 
source  of  livestock,  146,  147-8, 
151,  151-2,  152n,  153,  267,  267n, 
269,  270,  272,  273;  wool  market, 
226n 

British  West  Indies:  dairy  market, 
250;  flour  market,  28,  47,  122, 
125 

Brock     District :  agricultural 

society,  164 
Brockville :     implement  factory, 

312n;  provincial  exhibition,  337 ; 

railroad  interests,  180,  187 
Brockville   and   Ottawa  Railway, 

188 

Brockville  region:  dairy  industry, 
253,  256,  262;  grain-growing, 
138;  livestock  industry,  179; 
politics,  58-9;  trade  with  the 
United  States,  179,  227-8;  see 
also  Leeds  County 
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Bruce  County:  essay,  388;  grain- 
growing,  99n,  237,  244n,  247, 
248,  324;  Granger  movement, 
347 ;  land  speculation,  215 ;  live- 
stock industry,  285;  settlement, 
55 

Bruce  Township:  settlement,  55 
Buckland,  Professor  George,  329, 
331,  344 

Buckwheat,  13,  22,  73,  86,  88,  92, 
239,  324;  production  statistics, 
86,  8671,  239 
Buff  Cochin  China  hens,  155,  274 
Buffalo,  N.Y.:  dairy  market,  179n; 
egg  market,  179n;  fruit  market, 
211,  322;  grain  market,  177; 
livestock  market,  184,  193,  225, 
279;  packing  industry,  225;  rail- 
road interests,  188;  Robinson, 
John  B.,  on,  S2n;  smuggling  at, 
179n 

Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron  Railroad, 
188,  225 

Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Arts 

(Ontario),  333-4 
Bureau   of   Agriculture   of  (the 

Province  of)  Canada,  332-3 
Burford  Township:  oak-plains,  5 
Burlington  Board  of  Agriculture, 

158 

Butter,  252,  253,  261-2,  302;  ex- 
ported to  British  Isles,  250,  260, 
263;  exported  to  British  West 
Indies,  250 ;  exported  to  Maritime 
Provinces,  250;  exported  to  the 
United  States,  178-9,  179n,  181-2, 
228,  253,  253n,  262;  manufactur- 
ing methods,  261-2;  production 
statistics,  253;  speculators,  253n, 
262 

Bytown.  See  Ottawa 

Bytown  and  Prescott  Railway,  188 


Caledon  Township:  pioneers,  59 
Caledonia    Springs :  horse-racing, 
168n 

California:  emigration  to,  183w, 
199;  livestock  market,  183n,  278 

Calves,  264,  264n;  exported  to  the 
United  States,  279 

Cambridge,  Mass.:  cattle  market, 
184n 

Cameron,  Hon.  Malcolm,  and  col- 
onization roads,  292 
Canada  Central  Railway,  302 
Canada  Company :  exhibition 
grants,  164ti,  171,  172;  flax- 
growing  encouragement,  221 ; 
hemp-growing  encouragement, 
221 ;  land  speculation,  69-70,  70ri, 
131 

Canada  Corn  Act  (imperial),  18^3, 

effects  of,  135-7 
Canada.  Farmer,  174 
Canada  Herd  Book,  333 
Canada    Trade    Act  (imperial), 

1822,  44-5,  124 
Canada  West.  See  Ontario 
Canadian  Agricidturist,  329,  330 
Canadian  Dairymen's  Association, 

258 

Canadian   Land   and  Emigration 

Company,  301n 
Canadian  Pacers,  145 
Canneries,  321 

Capital  required  by  pioneer,  67 
Cardinal:  cattle-fattening,  285 
Car  dwell    (electoral  division): 

grain-growing,  242 
Carleton  County:  dairy  industry, 
302;  essays,  388;  grain-growing, 
119,  302;  implements,  201;  live- 
stock industry,  119,  147-8,  150n, 
274-5,  278;  pork-packing,  119; 
shanty  market,  119,  301-2;  see 
also  Military  Settlements,  Rideau 
Canal  region 
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Carling,  Hon.  John:  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  334; 
establishment  of  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  335 

Caswell,  Edwin,  cheese  dealer,  259 

Cataraqui  (formerly  Waterloo) : 
exhibitions,  162,  163 

Cattle  (beef) :  development  of  in- 
dustry before  1812,  10,  11,  14, 
14n,  15,  31-2,  1812-1850,  126-30, 
133-4,  1850-1867,  179,  182-3,  192- 
3,  228-9,  1867-1880,  264,  278-81, 
281-5,  359;  exported  to  British 
Isles,  280,  280-1;  exported  to 
the  United  States,  31-2,  129, 
129n,  149,  178-9,  179,  179n,  182-3, 
185n,  192-3,  193n,  210,  223,  228-9, 
278-80;  imported  from  British 
Isles,  151,  270;  imported  from 
Quebec,  9,  11,  140,  150;  imported 
from  the  United  States,  10,  17, 
37,  38,  39,  45,  126-7,  127-8,  133w, 
140,  140w,  151,  165;  improve- 
ment, 148-51,  165,  265,  269-71, 
284 ;  kinds  or  breeds  of  ( see  also 
Ayrshire  cattle,  etc.),  142,  150-1, 
269-71;  methods  of  raising,  14, 
22-3,  31-2,  75-6,  128,  149,  213, 
243-4,  244,  284-5;  production 
statistics,  287n;  rustling,  183; 
shanty  market  for,  119,  281 

Cattle  fairs:  before  1812,  156,  159; 
1812-1850,  119,  159-61,  161,  179; 
1850-1880,  210,  210w,  281-4 

"Cattle  shows"  at  cattle  fairs,  159, 
161 

Cavan  Township :  grain-growing, 

102;    livestock    industry,  184; 

trade  with  the  United  States,  184 
Central  Fair:  at  Cobourg,  339;  at 

Hamilton,  337-8 
Champlain,  Samuel  de,  on  Indian 

agriculture,  5-8,  9 
Chatsworth:  cattle  fair,  281 


Cheese:  boards,  259;  dealers,  259; 
development  of  dairy  manu- 
facturing of,  30-1,  250-2,  253; 
development  of  factory  manu- 
facturing of,  254-9;  exported  to 
British  Isles,  257,  259-60;  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  181 ; 
imported  from  the  United 
States,  133,  250;  marketing 
difficulties,  259 ;  production 
statistics,  251,  260;  see  also 
Dairy  industry 

Cheese-and-butter  factories,  263 

Cheese-and-butter  train,  259 

Cherries,  7,  22,  78,  211,  322 

Cheviot  sheep,  272,  272n 

Chicago,  111.:  grain  trade,  191,  233- 
4,  234,  236;  source  of  pork,  224; 
source  of  swine,  224,  286 

Chinese  geese,  155 

Chinguacousy  Township :  agricul- 
tural society,  161;  cattle  fair, 
161;  grain-growing,  197 

Chippewa:  grain  trade,  30 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  livestock  market, 
194,  19471;  source  of  pork,  116, 
128 

Civil  War,  effects  of  American. 

See  American  Civil  War 
Clark  County,  Ohio:  livestock  in- 
dustry, 127 
Clarke,  W.  F.,  and  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  335 
Clear  Grit  horses,  268 
Clear  Grit  party,  347-8,  349-51 
Clergy  reserves,  34,  68,  68n 
Cleveland  Bay  horses,  146 
Clifford :  cattle  fair,  282n 
Climate  of  Southern  Ontario,  3-4, 
353 

Clinton  (Lincoln  Co.) :  exhibition, 
165 

Clover:  red,  73,  92,  99n,  325,  325n; 
white,  12,  73,  73w 
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Clover  hullers  ("concaves"),  99n 
Club  wheat,  102 

Clydesdale  horses,  147-8,  269,  275 
Cobden:  shanty  market,  301n 
Cobourg:  agricultural  society,  168; 
cattle  fair,  159;  dairy  market, 
253n;  exhibitions,  local,  339, 
provincial,  14  8,  1  7  3,  3  3  7; 
farmers'  club,  104,  169;  horse- 
racing,  168n;  railroad  interest, 
187 

Cobourg  region :  essay,  387 ;  grain- 
growing,  100-1,  186,  203,  218; 
implements  and  machinery,  96, 
313;  livestock  industry,  154-5, 
194-5,  273-4;  superior  farming. 
Sin;  tenant  farming,  62;  trade 
with  the  United  States,  194-5; 
see  also  Northumberland  County 

Codling  moth,  212,  319 

Colborne  and  Cobourg  Agricultural 
Society,  168 

"Cold  summer"  (1816),  37 

Coldwater,  Indian  agriculture  near, 
52 

Coliingwood:  elevators,  234;  grain 
trade,  233,  234;  shanty  market, 
300 

Colonial  Trade  Act  (imperial), 
1831,  124-5,  126,  130,  130n,  357 

Colonization  roads,  290-3,  297-8, 
299-300 

Colorado  potato  beetle,  317n 

Commercial  Bank,  effects  of  fail- 
ure, 1867,  237 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  (for 
Ontario),  333-4 

Committees  of  the  Canadian  legis- 
lature on:  immigration  and  col- 
onization, 1865,  298-9;  lumber 
trade  and  settlement,  1863,  298; 
management  of  the  public  lands, 
1855,  289-90;  Ottawa-Huron 
region,  186J^,  298 


Concaves   (clover  hullers),  99n 
Conestoga  horses,  147,  147n 
Connecticut:   source  of  livestock, 
140 

Conventions,  agricultural,  1843, 
18Jf6,  171 

Corn:  6-7,  8-9,  10,  15,  22,  24,  73, 
86,  86%,  87,  239,  243-4;  domestic 
markets  for,  243;  imported  from 
the  United  States,  244-5;  pro- 
duction statistics,  86,  86n,  239, 
243 

Corn  Laws,  27-8,  38-9,  46-7,  122, 
135;  effects  of  repeal,  138-9,  175 

Cornwall:  horse-racing,  168n;  rail- 
way interest,  187 

Cornwall  region :  grain-growing, 
138;  see  also  Stormont  County 

Cotswold  sheep,  272,  272n,  276, 
277-8 

Coulonge  River  (P.Q.),  portaging 
up,  116 

Council  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Arts  Association,  333 

Cradle  scythe,  93,  93n 

Cream  separators,  263-4 

Creameries,  263-4 

Crimean  War,  agricultural  effects 
of,  198,  204,  206,  358 

Crop  rotations,  12,  90-3,  186-7, 
206-7,  323-4,  324w 

Crops:  1788,  17;  17H,  25-6;  1815, 
37;  1816,  37;  1828,  47;  1829,  47; 
1835,  123-4;  1836,  123-4;  1837, 
101,  123-4;  1838,  123-4;  1839, 
101,  125;  18J^0,  101;  18U,  101; 
1842,  86n,  101;  18^3,  101,  136; 
18U,  101,  136,  138;  1845,  101, 
136;  1846,  101;  1847,  176;  1848, 
176;  1849,  101,  176;  1850,  86, 
101,  186;  1851,  186;  1852,  186; 
1853,  198;  1854,  198;  1855,  198; 
1856,  203;  1857,  200,  204;  1858, 
200,  204;  1859,  205;  1860,  205, 
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239;  1870,  239,  325;  1871,  247; 
1872,  325;  187^,  325;  1875,  325; 
1876,  325;  1880,  239,  242,  248 

Crown  Lands  Department  criti- 
cized, 69 

Crown  reserves,  34,  69 

Cultivators:  corn,  87;  field,  95,  201, 
310-1 

Cumberland  horses,  269 
Cumberland  Improved  swine,  273 
Currants,  22,  323 
Cutworm,  26n 

Dairy  industry:  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  250-1,  264,  265; 
American  influences,  30-1,  251, 
254,  258;  development,  30-1,  229, 
243-4,  250-65,  287n,  359;  effects 
on  beef -cattle  industry,  279,  285 ; 
effects  on  swine  raising,  224,  285 ; 
effects  on  wool -growing,  276, 
276n;  organizations,  258,  334, 
334n,  352;  refrigerated  train, 
259;  shift  from  wheat  to,  227, 
251,  253;  see  also  Butter,  Cheese, 
Milk 

Dairymen's  Association  of  Eastern 

Ontario,  258,  334n 
Dairymen's  Association  of  Ontario, 

258 

Dairymen's  Association  of  Western 

Ontario,  258,  334n,  352 
Dakota  Territory:  emigration  to, 

304-5;  livestock  market,  275 
Davies,  William,  packer,  286 
Debating  societies,  169 
Delaware    Township :  exhibition, 

342n 

Department  of  Agriculture  of  (the 
Province  of)  Canada,  332-3 

Depressions:  1810-2,  32-3;  1819-25, 
39-40;  183J^-8,  123,  123n;  18J^6-9, 
121;  1857-60,  193,  204-5,  207-8; 
186A-5,  227-8;  1873-8,  325 


Detroit,  Mich.:  firewood  market, 
51;  fruit  market,  322;  garrison 
market,  15,  23,  26;  livestock 
market,  31n,  129-30,  140n,  279; 
poultry  market,  287;  vegetable 
market,  318,  318n 

Detroit  settlement:  agriculture  in 
early,  12-5,  51;  fruit-growing, 
14-5,  22,  211;  fur-trade  supply 
source,  15,  24;  grain-growing, 
10,  12,  13;  grain  trade,  27,  21n; 
Indian  agriculture,  10;  livestock 
industry,  10,  14,  14n,  128n,  141; 
tobacco-growing,  40;  see  also 
Essex  County 

Devon  cattle,  150,  150n,  270,  270w 

Diseases  of  pioneers,  82-3 

Distilleries,  23-4,  88,  243 

Dogs,  6;  as  sheep  menace,  77,  276 

Doon:  flax-mill,  222 

Dorking  hens,  274 

Douglas:  cattle  fair,  282 

Drainage  Act,  1872,  315 

Draining,  91,  213-4,  314-5 

Drawback  Act  of  1846,  effects  of 
American,  176 

Drayton:  cattle  fair,  2S2n 

Drovers,  264,  278,  283-4;  from  the 
United  States,  129,  179,  183,  184, 
185,  192-3,  194,  195,  210,  228-9, 
279;  organization  of,  352 

Ducks,  155 

Dufferin  County:  livestock  in- 
dustry, 284 

Dumfries  Township:  livestock  in- 
dustry, 153;  oak-plains,  5 

Dundas:  exhibition,  165-6 

Dundas  County:  draining,  213-4; 
essay,  388;  farm  described,  213- 
4;  grain-growing,  213;  Granger 
movement,  345 ;  hay -growing, 
214;  implements,  98,  213;  labour, 
213;  livestock  industry,  213; 
lumbering,   115;  self-sufficiency 
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in,  80-1;  tenant  farming,  6Sn; 
see  also  Eastern  District,  Mor- 
risburg  region,  St.  Lawrence 
River  counties 
Dundas  Street,  good  farms  along, 
63 

Durham  boats  in  grain  trade,  29- 

30,  107,  10771 
Durham  cattle,  150-1,  269-70,  270-1, 

279,  284 

Durham  County :  agricultural 
society,  164,  165-6;  exhibition, 
165-6;  grain-growing,  242;  im- 
plements, 200 ;  livestock  industry, 
153,  184,  193;  trade  with  the 
United  States,  193,  194n;  wool- 
growing,  194n;  see  also  Cavan 
Township,  Lake  Ontario  counties, 
Monaghan  Township,  Newcastle 
District,  Port  Hope  region 

Durham  Road,  290 

East  Zona  Township:  dairy  in- 
dustry, 255-6,  256 

Eastern  District :  agricultural 
society,  164;  lumbering,  115; 
War  of  1812,  36 

Eastern  Townships  (P.Q.)  :  dairy 
industry,  262 

Edmundson,  W.  G.:  and  Agricult- 
ural Association  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, 171;  and  provincial  exhibi- 
tion, 172;  on  influence  of  British 
settlers,  62-3 

Egan,  John,  lumberman,  110,  111, 
112,  291-2 

Eganville:  cattle  fair,  282 
Eggs:   exported  to  British  Isles, 
287;    exported    to    the  United 
States,  178-9,  179n,  181,  181-2, 
286-7 

Elderslie  Township:  settlement,  55 


Election  of  1841,  tariff  issue  in, 
131 

Elevators,  234,  346 
Elgin  County:  dairy  industry,  256; 
flax-growing,  316-7;  fruit-grow- 
ing,   320;    grain-growing,  243, 
248;   livestock  industry,  284-5; 
wool-growing,    208-9;    see  also 
Lake  Erie  counties,  London  Dis- 
trict, St.  Thomas  region,  Talbot 
settlement,  Thames  Valley 
Elmira:  cattle  fair,  2S2n 
Elora:  cattle  fair,  210,  282n,  284 
Elora  and  Saugeen  Road,  290 
Embargo  Act  of  1810  (American), 
32 

Embargo  on  agricultural  exports, 
1812,  36 

Emigration  from  Ontario,  57-8, 
294-5,  301,  302,  304,  305,  353-4, 
359 

England.  See  British  Isles 
Entomological  Society  of  Ontario, 

334,  334%,  352 
Erie  Canal,  45-6,  231 
Erie,    Lake,   counties.    See  Lake 

Erie  counties 
Erin:  cattle  fair,  2S2n 
Essa  Township:  settlement,  50 
Essays,  prize,  330,  341,  387-8 
Essex  County:  climate,  3;  distil- 
lery, 243;  draining,  314-5,  315; 
grain-growing,  89,  243,  247,  324; 
hop-growing,  220;  livestock  in- 
dustry, 209,  273,  274,  285-6,  286; 
poultry  industry,  287 ;  settlement, 
bin;  soil  exhaustion,  324;  sorg- 
hum-growing, 220,  315;  tobacco- 
growing,  41-2,  221,  316;  see  also 
Amherstburg     region,  Detroit 
settlement,  Pelee  Island,  Thames 
Valley,  Western  District,  Wind- 
sor region 
Essex  swine,  273,  273n 
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Exhibitions  (local)  :  before  1850, 
162,  166-8,  169;  1850-1880,  336-7, 
339,  341-4;  admissions,  339-40; 
baby  shows,  342;  banquets,  166; 
brass  bands,  342;  contests,  341-2; 
"female  equestrianism,"  342; 
horse-racing,  167-8,  343-4;  live- 
stock shows,  162;  ploughing 
matches,  162,  166,  337n;  side- 
shows, 174,  341;  speeches,  166; 
"spring  shows,"  161,  336 

Exhibitions  (provincial)  :  18If6, 
85-6,  171-2;  18V/ y  172,  172%; 
18^8,  173;  18Jf9,  94-5,  173,  214-5; 
1850,  173-4;  1851-1881,  202,  215, 
221,  227,  271,  328,  329,  333,  337-9, 
342-3,  344;  admissions,  171,  173; 
banquets,  172,  173;  horse-racing, 
344;  livestock  shows,  150,  172, 
173,  270n,  27271,  273it;  ploughing 
matches,  172,  337ti;  speeches, 
172,  173 

Experimental  farms,  330-1,  335 
Extensive    agriculture,    13,  20-1, 
53-4,  89-90 

Fairfield:  Indian  agriculture,  74n 
Fairs    (exhibitions).    See  Exhibi- 
tions (local).  Exhibitions  (pro- 
vincial) 

Fairs  (markets).  See  Cattle  fairs 
Fallowing,  91-3,  186-7,  213,  323, 

324,  324n 
Farm  school    (proposed)    at  As- 
sumption College,  33  In 
Farmers:  classes,  60;  origin,  55-6 
Farmers'  clubs,  169-70,  344-5 
Farmers'  Institutes,  345 
Farms,  lumbermen's,  111-2 
Farrington,  Harvey,  dairyman,  254, 

254n,  257n 
Fences,  20,  213,  314 


Fergus:  cattle  fair,  281,  282n,  284 

Fergusson,  Hon.  Adam:  livestock 
breeder,  149;  on  wheat-growing, 
85-6,  172;  sponsor  of  veterin- 
arian, 332 

Fertilizers,  commercial,  93,  324-5 

Fife,  David,  discoverer  of  Red  Fife 
wheat,  103-4 

Finger  Lake  region,  N.Y.:  grain- 
growing,  218 

Firewood,  51,  306,  309 

Fishing,  18,  77 

Flax,  22,  42,  42-3,  221,  221-3,  316-7, 
329,  358-9;  exported  to  the 
United  States,  222-3,  317 

Flos  Township:  settlement,  50 

Flour:  exported  to  British  Isles, 
25-6,  27-8,  38-9,  46-7,  122,  124-5, 
136n,  216;  exported  to  British 
West  Indies,  28,  47,  122,  125; 
exported  to  Maritime  Provinces, 
47,  122,  175,  175n,  216,  245;  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  26, 
176,  178,  192,  217,  228,  233,  245; 
exported  to  upper  Great  Lakes 
region,  24;  imported  from  the 
United  States,  37,  39,  45,  116, 
125,  131;  inspection,  30,  236; 
milling  {see  Milling  industry) 

Forest  regions  of  Southern  Ontario, 
4 

Fort  Erie:  source  of  supplies  for 
upper  Great  Lakes  region,  24-5 
Fort  Frontenac,  agriculture  at,  11 
Fort  Niagara,  N.Y. :  garrison  mar- 
ket, 23,  25,  26 
Fort  William,  agriculture  at,  24 
Franco-Prussian  War,  agricultural 

effects  of,  247 
Free  grants,  68-9,  290,  293,  299-300 
Free  Grants  and  Homestead  Act, 

1868,  299 
French  influence  on  Indian  agricul- 
ture, 9 
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French  Revolutionary  War,  agri- 
cultural effects  of,  25,  43 

French-Canadian  agriculture,  11-5, 
22n,  40,  51,  66,  128w,  141,  142, 
305,  318,  318?i 

French-Canadian  cattle,  142 

French-Canadian  horses,  14,  128n, 
144,  268-9 

French-Canadian  sheep,  141n,  277 

"Front,"  meaning  of,  bQn 

Frontenac  County :  agricultural 
society,  163;  cattle  fairs,  160; 
shanty  market,  300;  see  also 
Bay  of  Quinte,  Frontenac  Road, 
Kingston  region.  Midland  Dis- 
trict 

Frontenac  Road,  291,  292,  299-300 

Fruit,  6,  7,  14-5,  78,  158,  210-2, 
318-23,  359;  exported  to  British 
Isles,  211,  319;  exported  to  Mari- 
time Provinces,  211,  320,  321; 
exported  to  Quebec,  210,  211, 
322;  exported  to  the  United 
States,  211,  319,  320,  322;  im- 
ported from  the  United  States, 
211 ;  shift  from  wheat-growing 
to,  318-9 

Fruit  Growers'  Association,  212, 
334,  334n 

Fulton  County,  Pa.:  source  of  live- 
stock, 10 

Fur  trade,  agricultural  market 
provided  by,  24-5,  39 

Galloway  cattle,  270,  270n 
Gait:  sheep  fair,  28371 
Gananoque:  milling  industry,  106, 

107,  135n 
Garafraxa  Road,  290 
Gardening,  market,  318,  318n 
Gardens,  78-9 

Garrison  market,  15,  23-4,  25-6 
Gatineau   Valley    (P.Q.) :  shanty 
market,  302 


Geese:  exported  to  the  United 
States,  181-2;  improved  breeds, 
155 

Genesee  Farmer,  174 

Genesee  Flats,  N.Y.:  livestock  in- 
dustry, 279-80 

Genesee  Valley,  N.Y.:  cattle  fair§, 
159;  fruit-growing,  319;  grain- 
growing,  85,  192;  source  of  live- 
stock, 140;  see  also  Genesee 
Flats 

Geography  of  Ontario,  agricultural 

effects  of,  353-4 
Georgetown:  cattle  fair,  281 
Germany:  grain  market,  243,  243n 
Glengarry  County:  dairy  industry, 
251,  252,  256;  draining,  314-5; 
flax-mill,  42;  grain-growing,  86, 
181,  243;  livestock  industry,  129; 
lumbering,  115;  settlement,  21-2, 
305 ;  timothy-seed  growing,  19571.; 
trade  with  the  United  States, 
129,  181,  243;  see  also  Eastern 
District,    St.    Lawrence  River 
counties 

Goderich:  cattle  fair,  281;  grain 
market,  234-5;  Indian  clearance, 
74n;  railway  interest,  188 

Goderich  region :  fruit-growing, 
322;  land  speculation,  199;  salt- 
mining,  307;  see  also  Huron 
County 

Gore  District:  agricultural  society, 
164,  165,  165-6;  exhibition,  165, 
165-6;  livestock  industry,  121n 

Gourds,  22 

Government    Road     (  Renfrew 

County),  291 
Grafting  of  fruit-trees,  211 
Grafton:  exhibition,  165-6 
Grafton     region :  grain-growing, 

102?i,-  see  also  Northumberland 

County 

Grain  Inspection  Act,  1863,  236-7 
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Grain  trade:  before  1812,  25-6,  27-8, 
29-30;  1812-1850,  38-9,  48n,  105- 
8,  122-5,  131-2,  134-8,  175-8; 
1850-1867,  175n,  176w,  189-90, 
191-2,  216-9,  231-3,  235-6;  1867- 
1880,  234-5,  239-45;  dealers  in, 
29-30,  102,  105,  106,  177-8,  236, 
238,  238-9;  financing  of,  30,  106, 
106n,  237-8,  238n;  inspection, 
30,  236-7;  primary  markets  in, 
106-7,  234-6;  transportation  in, 
29-30,  106-7,  107-8,  108n,  233-4; 
see  also  Barley,  etc..  Flour,  Mill- 
ing industry 

Grand  Island,  N.Y.:  fruit-grow- 
ing, 320n 

Grand  River  Valley:  grain  mar- 
kets, 107n,-  gypsum-mining,  93; 
livestock  industry,  143-4 ; 
marshes,  2-3;  oak-plains,  5; 
railroad  interest,  188 

Grand  Trunk  Railway,  189,  198, 
231-2,  308-9 

Grange.  See  Patrons  of  Husbandry 

Grape  rot,  321 

Grapes,  7,  78,  211,  321-2;  markets 
for,  211,  321-2;  varieties  of,  321 

Grasshoppers,  11 

Great  Britain.  See  British  Isles 

Great  Western  Railway,  309 

Grenville  Canal  :  construction 
market,  46 

Grenville  County:  dairy  industry, 
253;  hop-growing,  316;  trade 
with  the  United  States,  180-1; 
see  also  Johnstown  District, 
Rideau  Canal  region,  St.  Law- 
rence River  counties 

Grey  County:  essay,  388;  grain- 
growing,  89,  237,  244n,  248,  324; 
livestock  industry,  285;  see  also 
Owen  Sound  region 

"Grimsby  country":  fruit-growing, 
319-20 


Grimsby  Township:  fruit-growing, 
320 

Grist  mills,  17,  28 

Guelph:  agricultural  society,  340; 
cattle  fair,  210,  282-3,  284;  dairy 
market,  252;  exhibitions,  local, 
146,  U6n,  164n,  165-6,  167n, 
provincial,  339;  grain  market, 
239;  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, 335;  Ontario  Poultry 
Society,  352 

Guelph  region:  implements,  95; 
livestock  industry,  150,  152,  183, 
278,  359;  trade  with  the  United 
States,  278;  see  also  Wellington 
County 

Guelph     Township :  agricultural 

society,  146;  exhibition,  146 
Guinea  hens,  155 
Gypsum,  93,  165,  325 

Hackney  horses,  146,  146n 

Haldimand  County:  depression  of 
1857-60,  205;  grain-growing,  89; 
livestock  industry,  153,  194n, 
223;  trade  with  the  United 
States,  223;  see  also  Lake  Erie 
counties,  Niagara  District, 
Niagara  peninsula 

Haliburton  County:  lumbering, 
300n;  settlement,  300n;  shanty 
market,  300 

Halifax,  N.S.:  fruit  market,  320, 
321 

Hallowell:  grain  market,  105,  106 
Halton  County  :  agricultural 
society,  339;  exhibition,  339-40; 
flax-growing,  222;  fruit-growing, 
322;  grain-growing,  89;  hop- 
growing,  315-6;  livestock  in- 
dustry, 179%,-  market  gardening, 
318;  trade  with  the  United 
States,  179n;  see  also  Dundas 
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Street,  Gore  District,  Lake  On- 
tario counties 
Hamilton:  agricultural  convention, 
18^6,  171;  brewery,  241;  dairy 
market,  252;  exhibitions,  local, 
165,  337-8,  provincial,  172,  202, 
337,  339n;  grain  market,  106-7, 
236-7;  horse-racing,  168n;  live- 
stock and  meat  market,  126,  128; 
packing  industry,  223-4,  225,  286 ; 
population,  1850,  63;  railway 
interest,  187;  wool  market,  226, 
276 

Hamilton  region :  wool-growing, 
276-7;  see  also  Wentworth 
County 

Hamilton  Township:  essay,  387; 
farmers'  club,  104;  livestock 
industry,  267n 

Hampshire  Down  sheep,  272,  212n 

Hampshire  swine,  152 

Harris,  James,  dairyman,  251 

Harriston:  cattle  fair,  281,  282n 

Harrows,  72,  95,  311 

Harvesting,  95-6;  machinery  (see 
Binders,  Reapers) 

Hastings  County:  dairy  industry, 
251,  253,  359;  essay,  388;  flax- 
growing,  222 ;  grain-growing, 
242;  land  speculation,  199;  live- 
stock industry,  182,  183;  mining, 
307;  shanty  market,  300;  trade 
with  the  United  States,  182;  see 
also  Bay  of  Quinte,  Belleville 
region,  Hastings  Road,  Lake 
Ontario  counties 

Hastings  Road,  291,  292,  297 

Hawkesbury:  milling  industry,  117; 
shanty  market,  118 

Hay,  14,  111,  112,  114,  214;  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  182, 
182n;  imported  from  Quebec, 
297;  pressing  of,  182,  313-4; 
shanty  market  for,  111,  112,  300, 


30  In,    302n;   ^ee    also  Clover, 

Timothy,  Red  Top 
Haying  machinery:  balers,  313-4; 

forks,  311,  311n;  loaders,  311; 

mowers,  200,  201,  310,  311,  311%; 

rakes,  97,  201-2,  311;  tedders, 

311 
Hedges,  314 
Hemp,  43-4,  221 
"Hen  fever,"  155,  274 
Hens:   exported  to  British  Isles, 

287;    exported    to   the  United 

States,    181-2,    287;  improved 

breeds,  155,  274 
Hereford  cattle,  270-1,  279 
Herkimer  County,  N.Y.:  dairy  in- 
dustry, 129n,  253-4 
Hessian  fly,  25-6,  100 
Hillsburgh:  cattle  fair,  282n 
Hired  man,  53,  55,  55n;  see  also 

Labour,  agricultural 
Hollow  horn,  76,  76w 
Holstein  cattle,  271n 
Home    District  :  agricultural 

society,  161,  164,  165,  165-6,  171; 

exhibition,  165,  165-6;  livestock 

industry,  147,  165 
Home  market,  81,  Sin,  307-8 
Honey,  79,  318,  318n;  exported,  318, 

318n 
Hop  blight,  221n 
Hops,  220-1,  315-6,  358-9 
Horse  fairs,  119,  283,  283ri 
Horse-powers,  98-9,  312 
Horse-racing,   159,   159-60,  167-8, 

342-4 

Horses:  before  1812,  10,  14,  14w, 
15,  22,  140,  145,  147;  1812-1850, 
74-5,  75,  128,  142-8,  179;  1850- 
1867,  147-8,  183,  208,  267-9,  274-5, 
287n;  1867-1880,  267-9,  274-5, 
287n;  dealers  in,  275,  280;  ex- 
ported to  British  Isles,  280;  ex- 
ported  to   Manitoba,   275;  ex- 
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ported    to    the    United  States, 
178-9,  179,  183,  183n,  193-4,  228, 
267,  274-5 ;  imported  from  British 
Isles,  146,  147-8,  267,  269;  im- 
ported from  Quebec,   140,  145, 
14bn;  imported  from  the  United 
States,  10,  126,  140,  144,  145-6, 
267;  improvement  of,  145-8,  267- 
9,  336;  kinds  or  breeds  of  {see 
also  Black  Hawk  horses,  etc.)> 
142-8,  267-9;  methods  of  raising, 
14,  128,  143,  194n,  213;  shanty 
market  for,  119;  superiority  of 
Ontario,  148,  148n,  274 
Horticultural  societies,  335 
Houses,  65-6,  199,  203,  306 
Hull,  P.Q. :  livestock  industry,  150n 
Hullett     Township :  agricultural 

society,  336 
"Hungry  year"  (1788-9),  17-8 
Hunting,  77-8 

Huntingdon  County,  P.Q.:  cheese 
factories,  256 

Huron  County  :  agricultural 
society,  336;  barns,  199;  essay, 
388;  flax-growing,  317;  grain- 
growing,  248;  implements,  199- 
200;  land  speculation,  202-3; 
livestock  industry,  284-5;  settle- 
ment, 56;  see  also  Goderich 
region,  Huron  District,  Seaforth 
region 

Huron   District  :  agricultural 

society,  170 
Huron  Township:  settlement,  55 
Huron  Tract,  69,  355 
"Huronia,"  6-8,  9 
Hutchinson  wheat,  100 

Illinois:  emigration  to,  304-5; 
grain  market,  124;  implements 
in,  13-4;  livestock  industry,  142-3, 
194n,  269;  railway  influences, 
186;  source  of  livestock,  127 


Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  emi- 
gration, 294n 

Immigration:  methods,  21;  policy, 
68-9,  293,  294-5,  298-9 

Implements:  introduction,  72,  199- 
202,  213,  309-14;  manufacturing 
of,  202;  see  also  Cultivators,  etc. 

Indian  agriculture,  5-10,  19,  51-3; 
abandoned  clearances,  7,  9,  74; 
bee-keeping,  80n;  fruit-growing, 
7;  grain-growing,  5-6,  6,  9,  52; 
influences  on  French  agriculture, 
8-9;  livestock-raising,  6,  10,  lOn, 
52,  143-4;  land-clearing,  6-7, 
74:71;  maple  sugar,  7-8,  79n; 
tillage  methods,  6-7;  tobacco- 
growing,  8,  40n;  vegetable-grow- 
ing, 5,  6 

Indian  corn.  See  Corn 

Indian  menace,  absence  of,  19 

"Indian  ponies,"  142-4 

Indiana:  livestock  industry,  129, 
142-3,  194n,  280;  source  of  live- 
stock, 127 

Industrial  Exhibition  (Toronto), 
338,  339 

Ingersoll:  cheese  board,  259;  dairy 

convention,  258;  dairy  market, 

252,  260;  wool  fair,  77 
Innisfil  Township:  settlement,  50 
Insurance,  fire,  306rt,  313 
Iowa:    flour   trade,   231-2;  horse 

market,  275;  livestock  industry, 

194n,  269 
Ireland.  See  British  Isles 
Irish  geese,  155 

Italian  War  of  1859,  effects  of,  205 

Jefferson  County,  N.Y.:  dairy  in- 
dustry, 251 

Jersey  cattle,  270,  270n 

Johnstown  District:  agricultural 
society,  164;  War  of  1812,  36 
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Journal  and  Transactions  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper 
Canada,  329-30,  387-8 

Keefer,  T.C.,  117w,  373;  on  colon- 
ization policy,  290;  on  Ottawa 
Valley,  117,  120;  on  tariff  of 
1843,  134;  on  wheat-growing,  89 

Kent  County :  agricultural  societies, 
164,  165,  336,  340;  bean-growing, 
317;  climate,  3;  exhibition,  165; 
grain-growing,  243,  248,  324; 
hemp-growing,  43;  livestock  in- 
dustry, 209,  274,  284-5,  285-6, 
286;  potato-growing,  317;  soil 
exhaustion,  324 ;  tobacco-grow- 
ing, 41-2,  221,  316;  see  also 
Lake  Erie  counties,  Thames  Val- 
ley, Western  District 

Kentucky:  cattle  fairs,  210;  com- 
petitor in  horses  with  Ontario, 
275;  source  of  horses,  267 

Kincardine:  grain  market,  234-5 

Kincardine  Township :  settlement, 
55 

Kingston:  breweries  and  distil- 
leries, 88,  241;  elevators,  234; 
exhibitions,  provincial,  173,  214-5, 
337,  339,  342-3;  fruit  market, 
210;  garrison  market,  23,  25,  36, 
129;  grain  trade,  25,  29-30,  177, 
232,  233-4,  234,  236-7;  horse- 
racing,  168n,  342-3;  population, 
1850,  63;  railway  interest,  187, 
188;  trading  centre,  18,  30 

Kingston  region :  hemp-growing, 
43;  livestock  industry,  76,  148n, 
179,  184;  trade  with  the  United 
States,  179,  182,  184;  see  also 
Frontenac  County 

Kippawa  River  (P.Q.),  lumbering 
along,  301-2 

K  i  1 1  e  y  Township :  agricultural 
society,  168-9;  cattle  fair,  210w 


Labour,  agricultural,  55n,  60,  161, 
199,  199-200,  213,  309-10 

Lake  Erie  counties:  Carolinian 
forest  belt,  4;  climate,  3-4; 
lumbering,  120;  settlement,  356; 
wool-growing,  277 ;  see  also  Elgin 
County,  Haldimand  County, 
Kent  County,  Norfolk  County 

Lake  Ontario  counties:  climate, 
3-4;  grain-growing,  89,  90,  100, 
100-1,  102,  107,  123,  242,  247, 
324 ;  livestock  industry,  182,  285 ; 
settlement,  356;  soil  exhaustion, 
196,  324;  trade  with  the  United 
States,  182;  see  also  Durham 
County,  Halton  County,  Hast- 
ings County,  Northumberland 
County,  Ontario  County,  Peel 
County,  York  County 

Lake  Temiskaming  region :  lumber- 
ing, 110,  301-2;  portaging  to, 
118 

Lambs,  272,  278%;  exported  to 
British  Isles,  280n;  exported  to 
the  United  States,  278;  see  also 
Sheep 

Lambton  County :  agricultural 
society,  340-1;  draining,  315; 
exhibition,  340-1;  livestock  in- 
dustry, 284-5;  see  also  Western 
District 

Lamps,  kerosene,  introduction  of, 
215 

Lanark:  trade  with  the  United 
States,  39 

Lanark  County :  agricultural 
society,  206-7;  dairy  industry, 
253,  265,  302;  grain-growing, 
119,  243,  302;  livestock  industry, 
119,  209,  278;  mixed  farming, 
206-7;  pork-packing,  119;  shanty 
market,  119,  209,  301-2;  see  also 
Bathurst   District,  Military 
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Settlements,  Perth  region,  Rideau 

Canal  region 
Land  Act  of  1841,  290 
Land  regulations,  33,  64,  114,  290-2, 

295,  299-300 
Land  speculation,  33-4,  64-5,  68, 

69-  70,  lOn,  199,  202-3,  205 
Land-clearing,   6,   54-5,   65-6,  68, 

70-  1 

"Landpike"  (common)  swine,  141, 

152,  273-4 
Lectures  sponsored  by  Board  of 

Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada, 

329,  344 

Leeds  County  ;  agricultural 
societies,  164,  168-9;  dairy  in- 
dustry, 251,  253;  livestock  in- 
dustry, 168-9;  trade  with  the 
United  States,  180-1;  see  also 
Brockville  region,  Johnstown 
District,  Rideau  Canal  region, 
St.  Lawrence  River  counties 
Leicester  sheep,  153-4,  165,  271-2, 

272n,  276,  277-8 
Lennox    County :  grain-growing, 
242;   see  also   Bay  of  Quinte, 
Midland  District 
Libraries,  agricultural,  157-8,  336 
Lincoln  County:   exhibition,  343; 
fruit-growing,  211;  grain-grow- 
ing, 15,  89;  livestock  industry, 
15;  oak-plains,  5;  pioneer  diffi- 
culties,   17-8;    settlement,  15; 
vegetable-growing,  15;  see  also 
"Grimsby     country,"  Grimsby 
Township,     Niagara  District, 
Niagara     peninsula,  Niagara 
Township,  St.  Catharines  region 
Lincoln  sheep,  153,  272,  272%,  276 
Linen  factories,  222,  316 
Linseed-oil  mills,  42,  222,  317 
Listowel:  cattle  fair,  282n 
Live    Stock   Dealers   of  Western 
Ontario,  Association  of  the,  352 


Livestock  industry:  before  1812, 
10,  11-2,  14,  22-3,  31-2,  140-1; 
1812-1850,  37,  37-8,  74-7,  119, 
125-6,  133-4,  140-55;  1850-1867, 
179-80,  182-5,  186-7,  193-5,  208- 
10,  223-7,  228-9,  266-74,  287n; 
1867-1880,  264,  266-88,  302,  358- 
9;  improvement  of  breeds  in 
{see  also  Cattle,  etc.),  155,  266-7, 
329,  ZZQn 

Lobo  Township:  cheese  factory, 
255 

London:  brewery,  241;  dairy 
market,  252;  exhibitions,  local, 

338,  provincial,  337,  337-8,  338n, 

339,  344;  grain  market,  236-7, 
240;  horse-racing,  168n,  343; 
population,  1850,  63;  pork-pack- 
ing, 285-6 

London  District :  agricultural 
society,  164 

London  region:  grain  trade,  106-7; 
land-clearing,  74;  livestock  in- 
dustry, 147,  275,  284,  359;  super- 
ior farming,  63;  trade  with  the 
United  States,  275;  see  also 
Middlesex  County 

London  Township:  livestock  in- 
dustry, 75 

Long  Point:  livestock  industry,  31, 
31-2;  oak-plains,  4-5;  trade  with 
the  United  States,  31 

L'Orignal :  Granger  movement, 
345 

Louth  Township:   exhibition,  343 
Lower  Canada.  See  Quebec 
"Loyalist  rights,"  33,  68-9 
Loyalist  settlement,  14-6,  17 
Lumbering,  32-3,  109-10,  120,  120n, 
187,  206,  207-8,  301,  307;  effects 
on    agriculture,    111-2,  113-5, 
120-1,    307;    encouragement  to 
settlement,  112-5,  291-2,  301 
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Lumbermen,  antagonism  between 
farmers  and,  114,  295-6,  299 

Lynch,  John,  essayist,  388;  on 
crop  rotations,  90n,  91  ?i;  on 
grain-growing,  91,  92 ;  on  native- 
born  farmers,  54 ;  on  professional 
pioneers,  54-5 

McDougall,  Hon.  William,  coloniza- 
tion policy  of,  298 

Mackenzie,  William  Lyon:  By  town 
Gazette  on,  349;  hostility  to 
Canada  Company,  69;  on  Am- 
erican livestock  competition,  126; 
opposition  to  colonial  system, 
130,  130n;  political  weakness  in 
Ottawa  Valley,  348-9 

McKinley  Tariff,  1890:  effects  on 
barley  industry,  236,  241 ;  effects 
on  livestock  industry,  278 

Macon's  Bill  Number  Two  (United 
States),  1810,  32 

McPherson,  D.  M.,  dairyman,  256 

Madawaska  Valley :  lumberman's 
farm,  112;  portaging,  116;  settle- 
ment, 112;  shanty  market,  112, 
116,  293,  297 

Madison  County,  Ohio:  livestock 
industry,  127 

Madoc:  shanty  market,  297 

Manitoba:  emigration  to,  303,  304, 
359;  horse  market,  275;  source 
of  wheat,  247 

Manitoulin  Island:  Indian  agri- 
culture, 6 

Manufacturing,  growth  of,  202,  308 

Manure,  91,  325 

Maple  sugar,  7-8,  8w,  79,  79n 

Maritime  Provinces:  agricultural 
market,  354;  dairy  market,  250; 
flour  market,  47,  122,  175,  175n, 


216,  216-7,  245;  fruit  market, 
211,    320,    321;    see   also  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward  Island 
Markham  Township:  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  influence,  53;  threshing 
with  horses,  98 
Market,  "newcomers,"  46 
Markets,  influence  of  on  agricul- 
tural development:  before  1812, 
23-33;    1812-1850,    38-40,  46-8, 
8l7i,  117-8,  122-4,  125-30,  175-80, 
354;    1850-1867,    179-86,  190-5, 
197-9,    206-10,    216-9,  223-30, 
266-7,    354;    1867-1880,  257-63, 
274-81,  354 
Markets  (town)  established,  30 
Marks,  J.  B.:  on  soil  exhaustion, 
196;  president  of  the  Agricult- 
ural Association  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, 196 
"Marsh  harvesters,"  312 
Masonville:  cattle  fair,  282w 
Mattawan  Valley:  shanty  market, 
llln 

Meaf  ord,  wheat-teaming  from, 
106-7 

Meat  imported  from  the  United 
States,  37,  39,  45,  116,  128,  133w, 
210%,  224 

Mechanics'  Institutes,  169 

Mediterranean  (Italian)  wheat, 
101 

Medonte  Township:  settlement,  50 
Melons,  11,  22 

Mennonites  and  War  of  1812,  36 

Merino  sheep,  152-3,  154-5,  227, 
271,  212n,  276-7 

Merritt,  Hon.  W.  H. :  on  opponents 
of  Welland  Canal,  131;  railway 
promoter,  233 

Miami  Valley,  Ohio:  livestock  in- 
dustry, 155;  source  of  swine, 
273 
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Michigan:  bean  market,  317;  grain 
market,  124;  livestock  industry, 
133,  142-3,  194n,  280;  livestock 
market,  275;  railroad  effects, 
186;  source  of  livestock,  133?i; 
see  also  Detroit  settlement 

Michilimackinac,  Mich. :  agricult- 
ural market,  24-5 

Middlesex  County :  agricultural 
societies,  336,  340,  343n;  dairy 
industry,  253,  256;  draining,  315; 
exhibition,  local,  342%.,  343?z.; 
grain-growing,  242,  248;  hop- 
growing,  220,  315-6;  horse- 
racing,  343n;  livestock  industry, 
75;  see  also  Lobo  Township,  Lon- 
don District,  London  region, 
Thames  Valley 

Midland  District :  agricultural 
society,  163,  164;  exhibitions, 
163;  livestock  industry,  129; 
trade  with  the  United  States, 
129;  War  of  1812,  36 

Midland  Railway  (proposed),  188 

Military  Settlements:  livestock  in- 
dustry, 145;  settlement,  50,  68 

Milk,  raw,  264 

Miller,  John,  livestock  breeder, 
149 

Milling  industry,  28,  39,  106,  117, 

125,  135,  192,  216-7,  245 
Milton:  exhibition,  339-40 
Milwaukee,    Wis.:    grain  trade, 

233-4 

Mimico:  proposed  site  of  Ontario 

Agricultural  College,  335 
Mining,  307-8 

Minnesota:   emigration  to,  304-5; 

grain-growing,     104 ;  horse 

market,  275 
Minorca  hens,  155 
Missions,  agriculture  at,  9,  11,  lln 
Mississippi  Road,  291,  292 


Mitchell,  Colonel,  flax  grower,  222 
Mixed  farming,  118-9,  206-7,  323 
Mohawk  Valley,  N.Y. :  grain-grow- 
ing, 218;  source  of  supplies,  17, 
18 

Monaghan  Township:  grain-grow- 
ing, 102 
Mono  Mills:  cattle  fair,  282n 
Mono  Township:  settlement,  50 
Montana  Territory:  horse  market, 
275 

Montgomeryshire  swine,  152 
Montreal,    P.Q. :  agricultural 
society,    162;    elevators,  234; 
fruit  market,  211,  319,  322;  gar- 
rison market,  23;  grain  trade, 
25-6,    27-8,    29-30,    231-2,  233, 
236-7,  237,  241 ;  livestock  market, 
127,  193,  210;  packing  industry, 
223,  285-6;  potash  market,  32; 
tobacco  market,  40-1,  221;  trad- 
ing    centre,     18-9;  vegetable 
market,  318 
Montreal    region    (P.Q.)  :  grain- 
growing,  91-2,  138;  livestock  in- 
dustry, 153,  270;  source  of  sup- 
plies, 17 
Morgan  horses,  145,  145n,  268 
Morrisburg  region:  dairy  industry, 
262-3 

Mount   Forest:    cattle   fair,  210, 

282n,  284 
Mowers,  200,  201,  310,  311,  311n 
Moyer,  Moses,  dairyman,  263n 
Municipalities :    and  agricultural 

societies,    164n;    and  draining, 

314,  315 
Muscovy  ducks,  155 
Muskoka  District:  climate,  3,  4; 

settlement,  300;  shanty  market, 

300 

Muskoka  Road,  291,  292,  299-300 
Mutton  imported  from  the  United 
States,  133n 
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Napanee:  cattle  fair,  160;  grain 
market,  346 

Napoleonic  Wars,  effects  of,  27-8 

Narragansett  Pacers,  145 

"Native"  livestock:  cattle,  142, 
148-9;  sheep,  141,  141n;  swine 
(see  Landpike  swine) 

Negro  agriculture,  40,  53,  53n 

New  Brunswick:  effects  of  lumber- 
ing on  agriculture,  115;  fruit 
market,  211;  reciprocity  with, 
175;  see  also  Maritime  Provinces 

New  Edinburgh:  milling  industry, 
106,  117 

New  England:  agricultural  so- 
cieties, 161-2;  dairy  market, 
181-2,  253;  egg  and  poultry 
market,  181-2;  flour  and  grain 
market,  181,  189,  191-2,  216; 
hired  man  in,  557i;  livestock  in- 
dustry, 150,  225;  livestock  mar- 
ket, 184,  275;  milling  industry, 
191-2,  192;  tin  pedlars  of,  bin; 
see  also  Boston 

"New  England  market,"  177-85, 
354,  358 

New  Hamburgh:  cattle  fair,  2S2n 
New  Hampshire:  livestock  market, 

229;  source  of  supplies,  37 
New  Jersey,  immigration  from,  19 
New  York,  N.Y.:  dairy  market, 
181-2,  262;  egg  and  poultry 
market,  181-2,  286-7;  flour  and 
grain  market,  178,  192,  231-2, 
245;  fruit  market,  319;  hay 
market,  182;  livestock  market, 
183,  184,  210,  275,  278,  279 
New  York  (State) :  dairy  industry, 
133,  251,  279;  farmers'  clubs, 
169;  fruit-growing,  320;  grain- 
growing,  22n,  85,  218-9,  219; 
grain  market,  124;  immigration 
from,  19,  21,  30-1;  livestock  in- 


dustry, 31-2,  194w;  livestock 
market,  179w,  226;  malting  in- 
dustry, 241;  potash  industry, 
32;  railroad  influences,  186; 
settlement,  26-7;  smuggling,  32; 
source  of  livestock,  37,  38,  39, 
140,  146,  151,  165,  227;  source 
of  other  supplies,  37,  38,  133; 
see  also  Genesee  Valley,  Herki- 
mer County,  Mohawk  Valley 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  180, 
188,  231 

New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  171 

New  York  State  Fairs,  171,  342 

Newark.  See  Niagara 

Newcastle:  farm  inventory,  310n 

Newcastle  District :  agricultural 
society,  164 

Newmarket:  farmers'  club,  169 

Niagara  (Newark) :  agricultural 
society,  157-8;  exhibitions,  pro- 
vincial, 173-4;  horse  -  racing, 
168w;  pioneer  difficulties  near, 
17-8;  winery,  321-2 

Niagara  District:  agricultural 
society,  161,  164,  165;  exhibition, 
165 

Niagara  Escarpment,  3 

Niagara  peninsula :  American 
character,  58;  cattle  fairs,  159; 
climate,  3;  fruit-growing,  22,  78, 
158,  210,  211,  212,  319,  319-20, 
320n,  321,  322,  359;  grain-grow- 
ing, 22n,  27,  88,  90;  livestock 
industry,  37-8,  76,  140,  182-3, 
194;  milling  industry,  28;  oak- 
plains,  5;  portage  railway,  233; 
settlement,  17,  bin,  b9n,  356; 
source  of  fur-trade  supplies,  24; 
superior  farming,  63 ;  trade  with 
the  United  States,  182-3,  194; 
War   of   1812,   37-8;    see  also 
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Haldimand  County,  Lincoln 
County,  Welland  Canal,  Welland 
County,  Wentworth  County 

Niagara  Township:  fruit-growing, 
320;  oak-plains,  5 

Nipissing  District:  Indian  agri- 
culture, 5-6;  settlement,  301; 
see  also  Mattawan  Valley 

Non-Intercourse  Act  (United 
States),  1809,  32 

Norfolk  County :  fruit-growing, 
320;  grain-growing,  243;  imple- 
ments, 199-200;  livestock  in- 
dustry, 32;  lumbering,  120;  oak- 
plains,  4-5;  see  also  Lake  Erie 
counties,  Long  Point 

Norfolk  Thin  Rind  swine,  152w 

North  Carolina :  livestock  industry, 
31 

North  West  Company,  24,  24-5,  39 
Northern  Railway,  202,  309 
Northumberland  County :  agricul- 
tural societies,  162-3,  164,  165, 
165-6;  dairy  industry,  251,  253; 
exhibition,  165-6;  farmers'  clubs, 
344;  grain-growing,  5,  89,  104-5, 
242;  hop-growing,  315-6;  imple- 
ments,   98;    livestock  industry, 
165,  267n,  272,  285;  oak-plains, 
5;  soil  exhaustion,  242;  see  also 
Cobourg  region,  Grafton  region, 
Lake  Ontario  counties,  Newcastle 
District,  Trent  Valley 
"Norway  plains,"  109-10,  113 
Norwich:  cheese  factory,  254 
Nottawasaga     Township :  settle- 
ment, 50 
Nova  Scotia :  influence  on  horse  im- 
provement,    146n;  reciprocity 
with,    175;    see    also  Maritime 
Provinces 
Nurseries,  211 


Oak-plains,  4-5,  31,  64,  71,  74 
Oakville:  strawberry-growing,  322 
Oats:  13,  15,  22,  86,  86n,  89,  114, 
165,  217,  239;  domestic  markets, 
89,  119;  exported  to  British 
Isles,  243 ;  exported  to  the  United 
States,  181,  217,  243;  imported 
from  Quebec,  297;  imported 
from  the  United  States,  244; 
production  statistics  of,  86,  86n, 
239 

Ogdensburg,  N.Y. :  forwarding 
centre,  180;  interest  in  railways, 
188 

Ogdensburg  Railroad,  180,  180-1, 
184,  188,  189-90 

Ohio:  cattle  fairs,  210;  "female 
equestrianism,"  342 ;  flax-grow- 
ing, 42;  grain-growing,  85,  87, 
93n,-  hay  market,  182n;  livestock 
industry,  31-2,  32n,  63,  127,  129, 
155,  194n,  354;  pioneer  era, 
356-7;  railway  eifects,  186; 
source  of  cheese,  133;  source  of 
flour,  116;  source  of  livestock, 
127;  tobacco-growing,  40ii 

Ontario  (Upper  Canada,  Canada 
West)  :  description,  1-5;  Central, 
2-3;  Eastern,  1-2;  Southern,  1-5; 
Western,  2-3 

Ontario,  Lake,  counties.  See  Lake 
Ontario  counties 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  279, 
334-5,  335 

Ontario  Agricultural  Commission: 
appointment,  326,  334;  on  imple- 
ments, 310;  on  livestock,  141, 
266,  270-1,  288;  on  progress  of 
Ontario,  326;  report,  372-3 

Ontario  County  :  agricultural 
societies,  168,  339;  dairy  in- 
dustry, 251;  essay,  388;  exhibi- 
tions, 341;  grain-growing,  90-1, 
242,  248;  implements,  199-200; 
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livestock  industry,  147,  269n; 
settlement,  57 ;  see  also  Home 
District,  Lake  Ontario  counties 
Ontario  Dairymen's  Association, 
258 

Ontario  Poultry  Society,  334,  334n, 
352 

Ontario  Veterinary  College,  332 
Opeongo  Road,  291,  291-2,  297,  299- 
300 

"Orange  County  (N.Y.)  butter," 
262 

Orangeville:  cattle  fair,  282w 

Orchards,  22,  36,  51,  78 

Orillia  Township :  agricultural 
society,  168 

Oro  Township :  agricultural  society, 
168;  settlement,  50 

Osage-orange  hedges,  314 

Oshawa:  hop-growing,  220n;  imple- 
ment factory,  202 

Oswegatchie,  N.Y. :  garrison  mar- 
ket, 26 

Oswego,  N.Y. :  grain  trade,  177, 
189,  191,  231,  233;  interest  in 
Upper  Canada  railways,  188; 
milling  industry,  177-8,  191 

Otonabee  Township :  agricultural 
society,  103;  grain-growing,  103- 
4;  land-clearing,  70;  livestock 
industry,  193,  195;  trade  with 
the    United    States,    193,  195 

Ottawa  (formerly  Bytown) :  cattle 
fair,  160,  167;  dairy  industry 
near,  252;  exhibitions,  provincial, 
337,  339;  politics,  350-1,  351n; 
population,  1850,  63;  railway 
terminus,  188;  shanty  market, 
117,  117-8,  301n;  Shiners  at, 
llln 

Ottawa  County,  Ohio:  fruit-grow- 
ing, 321 

Ottawa  District:  agricultural 
societies,  164,  164w 


Ottawa  Valley:  agriculture  in 
general,  109-21,  206-8;  area,  etc., 
1-2;  cattle  fairs,  210,  282;  dairy 
industry,  251;  economic  pecul- 
iarity, 109,  116;  grain-growing, 
117,  186,  207;  hay-growing.  111, 
112;  land  speculation,  207;  live- 
stock industry,  119,  182,  210, 
281,  285;  lumbering,  109-11,  206, 
207-8,  228,  357-8;  mixed  farm- 
ing, 118-9,  206-7;  politics,  348-9, 
350-1,  351%;  railways,  187-8,  309; 
settlement,  112-4,  301,  356; 
shanty  market,  116,  116-7,  117-8, 
281,  301-2;  Shiners,  lllw;  trade 
with  the  United  States,  182,  206, 
228,  302;  see  also  Carleton 
County,  Dundas  County,  Glen- 
garry County,  Grenville  County, 
Lanark  County,  Leeds  County, 
Prescott  County,  Renfrew 
County,  Russell  County,  Stor- 
mont  County 

Ottawa-Huron  region:  climate,  3; 
description,  2,  3,  296-7 ;  emigra- 
tion from,  302;  settlement,  113, 
289-90,  291-6,  298-9,  299-302; 
shanty  market,  116,  297-8,  300; 
stranding  of  settlers,  300 

Owen  Sound  region :  fruit-growing, 
322;  livestock  industry,  183; 
mining  market,  307;  see  also 
Grey  County 

Owen  Sound  Road,  290 

Oxen,  13-4,  75 

Oxford  County :  agricultural 
society,  339,  340;  cheese  dealers, 
259;  dairy  industry,  251,  254-5, 
256,  264,  276,  359;  flax-growing, 
316-7;  grain-growing,  27,  181, 
248;  livestock  industry,  184,  224, 
264,  269,  269n,  284;  trade  with 
the  United  States,  181,  184; 
wool-growing,    276;     see  also 
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Brock     District,     East  Zorra 

Township,     Oxford  Township, 

Thames  Valley 
Oxford  Down  sheep,  272-3 
Oxford  Township:  dairy  industry, 

30-1 

Parry  Sound  District:  shanty 
market,  300 

Passenger  pigeons,  18 

"Patent  process"  in  flour  manu- 
facturing, 245 

Patrons  of  Husbandry,  345-8 

Pea  weevil,  9n,  22n,  88,  209,  244 

"Peach  cars,"  321 

Peaches,  14,  22,  78,  319-21;  domes- 
tic markets,  210-1,  320;  ex- 
ported to  British  Isles,  211;  ex- 
ported to  Maritime  Provinces, 
211,  320,  321 ;  exported  to  Quebec, 
210,  211;  exported  to  the  United 
States,  211,  320;  yellows  in,  320 

Pearlash,  71-2 

Pears,  14-5,  78,  211,  322;  domestic 
markets,  211,  322;  exported  to 
British  Isles,  211;  exported  to 
Maritime  Provinces,  211;  ex- 
ported to  Quebec,  211,  322;  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  211 ; 
fire  blight  in,  212,  322 

Peas,  9,  9n,  11,  12,  13,  22,  22n,  86, 
86n,  87-8,  88-9,  209,  239,  353; 
crop  rotations  involving,  90-1, 
92-3,  323-4;  domestic  markets, 
88;  exported  to  British  Isles,  88, 
244;  exported  to  the  United 
States,  179,  181,  244;  method  of 
harvesting,  88n,  311n;  pioneer 
crop,  88;  production  statistics, 
86,  86?i,  239,  244n;  see  also  Pea 
weevil 

Pedlars,  26-7,  57,  57n,  211,  215, 
310,  341,  346 


Peel    County:    cattle    fair,  160; 
dairy  industry,  253;  essays,  388; 
grain-growing,  89,  90-1,  91,  197, 
242,  246;  hop-growing,  220;  live- 
stock  industry,   152,   154,  284; 
see  also  Chinguacousy  Township, 
Dundas  Street,   Home  District, 
Lake  Ontario  counties 
Pelee  Island:  grape-growing,  321 
Pembroke:  shanty  depot,  118,  301ti 
Pembroke  and  Mattawan  Road,  291 
Pennsylvania :    flax-growing,    42 ; 
immigration  from,  19,  21;  live- 
stock industry,  147n,  155,  275; 
source  of  livestock,  10,  140 
Pennsylvania   Dutch,   46,   53,  61, 
7672,  147,  222,  317;  see  also  Men- 
nonites 

Percheron  horses,  269,  269n 
Perine,  W.  D.,  flax-grower,  222 
Perth:   agricultural  society,  165; 

cattle  fair,  119,  159-60,  160,  179, 

182,    210;    dairy    market,  260; 

grain  market,  243;  horse-racing, 

145 

Perth  County:  flax-growing,  316-7; 
grain-growing,  248;  livestock  in- 
dustry, 274-5,  284;  see  also 
Huron  District 

Perth  region:  dairy  industry,  262; 
livestock  industry,  145,  182, 
192-3;  railroad  interest,  188; 
shanty  market,  297;  trade  with 
the  United  States,  39,  192-3; 
see  also  Lanark  County 

Peterborough :  railroad  interest, 
188 

Peterborough  County:  grain-grow- 
ing, 100,  102,  103-4;  land-clear- 
ing, 70;  livestock  industry,  151-2, 
153,  193;  pioneering,  55n;  settle- 
ment, 50,  68;  shanty  market, 
116,  300;  sorghum-growing,  219; 
trade  with  the  United  States, 
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193;  see  also  Otonabee  Township, 
Trent  Valley 

Peterson  Road,  291 

Petite  Cote.  See  Detroit  settle- 
ment 

Petrolia:  petroleum  industry,  307 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  grain  market, 

219;  livestock  market,  183,  275, 

279 

Pickering  Township :  agricultural 
societies,  168,  339;  exhibition, 
339;  livestock  industry,  147 

Picnics,  farmers',  336,  344,  347 

Pigs.  See  Swine 

Pioneer  era:  cropping  methods, 
72-4 ;  domestic  activities,  80,  80-1 ; 
passing  of,  214-5,  356-7;  self- 
sufficiency,  80-1 

Pioneers:  characteristics  of,  58-9; 
professional,   54-5,  55n 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  cattle  market,  279 

Ploughing,  13-4,  73,  91 

Ploughing  matches,  94,  162,  172, 
333,  336n 

Ploughs:  common,  13,  15,  94-5, 
310;  gang,  201;  subsoil,  310n; 
sulky,  310 

Plums,  7,  14,  78,  211,  212,  322; 
black  knot  in,  212,  322;  cur- 
culio  in,  212,  322;  domestic 
markets,  211,  322;  exported  to 
British  Isles,  211;  exported  to 
Maritime  Provinces,  211;  ex- 
ported to  Quebec,  211;  exported 
to  the  United  States,  211,  322 

Plymouth  Rock  hens,  274 

Poland  China  swine,  273 

Poland  ducks,  155 

Poland  geese,  155 

Poles  in  Ottawa-Huron  region,  294, 
295,  302 

Polled  Angus  cattle,  270,  270n 

Population  of  Upper  Canada,  1850, 
63 


Pork:  exported  to  British  Isles, 
224,  224-5,  286;  imported  from 
the  United  States,  37,  45,  116, 
128,  224;  shanty  market  for,  116, 
119 

Pork-packing  industry,  23,  45,  119, 

223-5,  285-6,  286n 
Port  Colborne:  grain  trade,  234 
Port  Dalhousie:  grain  trade,  234 
Port  Hope:  cattle  fair,  159;  cheese- 

and-butter    factories,    263 ; 

farmers'  picnics,   347;  railway 

interest,  187 
Port  Hope  region:  grain-growing, 

10271,-  implements,  97;  see  also 

Durham  County 
Port  Huron,  Mich.:  fruit  market, 

322 

Port    Stanley:    farmers'  picnics, 
336,  347;  grain  market,  107,  177; 
railway  interest,  187 
"Portaging"    to    shanties,  115-6, 

118,  301-2 
Portland:  cattle  fair,  21  On 
Portland,  Me:  grain  trade,  231-2 
Potash,  32-3,  71-2,  72^;  inspection 

act,  1801,  S2n 
Potatoes,  13,  15,  72,  317;  blight  of, 
138;  domestic  markets  for,  119w, 
317;  exported  to  the  United 
States,  181,  317;  varieties  of, 
138n;  see  also  Colorado  potato 
beetle 

Poultry,  11,  75,  155,  274,  287;  ex- 
ported to  British  Isles,  287;  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  181, 
181-2,  287;  improvement,  155, 
274 

Poultry  Association  of  Ontario,  352 
Poultry  fairs,  287 
Precambrian  Shield,  1,  2,  63 
Pre-emption.  See  Squatter's  rights 
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Prescott:  brewery,  241;  garrison 
market,  36;  horse-racing,  168w; 
railway  interest,  180,  187 

Prescott  County :  agricultural 
society,  164n;  draining,  314-5; 
grain-growing,  117,  119;  Granger 
movement,  345;  livestock  in- 
dustry, 119;  lumbering,  115; 
pork-packing,  119;  settlement, 
305;  shanty  market,  119,  302, 
302ti;  tobacco-growing,  316;  see 
also  Ottawa  District 

Presqu'Ile  (now  Erie),  Pa.:  gar- 
rison market,  26 

Prince  Edward  County:  agricul- 
tural societies,  164,  165,  336,  352; 
clover-growing,  99n;  dairy  in- 
dustry, 186,  253,  263-4;  essay, 
388;  fruit-growing,  319;  grain- 
growing,  90-1,  105,  186-7,  242; 
gypsum,  165;  hop-growing,  220, 
220-1,  315-6;  implements,  99n; 
livestock  industry,  153,  185, 
186-7,  193-4,  267;  politics,  352;. 
trade  with  the  United  States, 
185,  186-7;  wool-growing,  77; 
see  also  Bay  of  Quinte 

Prince  Edward  District.  See 
Prince  Edward  County 

Prince  Edward  Island:  reciprocity 
with,  1850,  175;  see  also  Mari- 
time Provinces 

Prosperity:  1796-1800,  26;  1812- 
1815,  36-7;  1815-1819,  37-8; 
1825-1830,  44,  47-8;  18^3-18^6, 
136-7;  1849-1850,  176-7;  1853- 
1857,  12n,  198-9,  202-3,  207-8; 
1865-1866,  228-9 

Pumpkins,  22 

Quebec  (Lower  Canada) :  agri- 
cultural societies,  337n;  fruit 
market,  210,  211,  322;  grain- 
growing,  9,  47,  125,  217-8;  live- 


stock industry,  141,  268-9,  269n, 
275;  ploughing,  13-4;  shanty 
market,  302n;  source  of  livestock, 
9,  11,  140,  145,  145n,  150;  see 
also  Eastern  Townships,  Mont- 
real region 

Quebec,  P.Q.:  agricultural  begin- 
nings at,  9;  agricultural  society, 
162;  flour  and  grain  market, 
216-7,  236-7 

Quebec  and  Lake  Huron  Railway 
(projected),  293,  296 

Queenston:  cattle  fairs,  159;  pot- 
ash market,  32 

Quinte,  Bay  of.  See  Bay  of  Quinte 

Rafts:  in  grain  trade,  29,  107;  in 

livestock  trade,  45 
Railway    building,    187-9,  308-9; 

agricultural    effects    of,  198-9, 

212,  233-4,  234-5,  308-9 
Rakes,  97,  201-2,  311 
Raleigh:  exhibition,  165 
Ranney,    Hiram,    dairyman,  251, 

252,  254,  256 
Reapers,  96-7,  199-201,  310,  312 
Rebellion  of  1837,  agrarianism  in, 

12471,  130-1,  348 
Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854,  187- 

95,  225,  229-30,  254,  278-9,  358 
Red  Fife  wheat,  102-5,  247 
Red  River  settlement,  39;  see  also 

Manitoba 
Red  top,  73 

Reform  Party  before  1837,  agrar- 
ian qualities  of,  348 

Renfrew :  agricultural  society, 
340n;  cattle  fair,  282 

Renfrew  County :  agricultural 
society,  340n;  climate,  3;  dairy 
industry,  260,  302;  grain-grow- 
ing, 243,  302;  Indian  agriculture, 
5;  livestock  industry,  76w,  278; 
shanty  market,  301-2;  see  also 
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Bathurst    District,  Bonnechere 

Valley,    Madawaska  Valley, 

Opeongo  Road 
Renting  of  land,  67-8,  68 
Rhode   Island:    source   of  Lower 

Canada  horses,  145 
Rice,  wild,  98n 
Rice  Lake  Plains,  5,  64 
Richmond :     agricultural  society, 

168 

Richmond  Hill:   cattle  fair,  160, 

161;  farmers'  club,  169;  tariff 

resolutions,  131ri 
Riddell,  Walter,  essayist,  387 
Rideau  Canal  region:  construction 

market,  46,  117n;  mining,  307; 

trade  with  the   United  States, 

181 

"Rights"  to  land,  33,  64,  69,  295 
Rochester,    N.Y.:    grain  market, 
12471,  177,  191;  milling  industry, 
124n,  177-8,  191 ;  source  of  imple- 
ments, 202;  source  of  seeds,  100 
Rollers,  95,  311 

Rome  and  Cape  Vincent  Railroad, 
188 

Romney  Marsh  (Kent)  sheep,  272 
Root  crops  in  rotations,  323,  323n 
Ross  Township:  livestock  industry, 
76n 

Rouen  ducks,  155 

Royal  George  horses,  268 

Russell  County:  draining,  314-5, 
315;  exhibition,  341;  grain-grow- 
ing, 117;  lumbering,  115;  settle- 
ment, 305;  shanty  market,  302, 
302n,-  tobacco-growing,  316;  see 
also  Ottawa  District 

Rye,  22,  86,  86n,  88,  239,  243; 
domestic  market,  88;  exported  to 
Europe,  243,  2ASn;  exported  to 
the  United  States,  181;  produc- 
tion statistics,  86,  86n,  239 


St.  Catharines:  winery,  321-2 

St.   Catharines   region:  livestock 

industry,  151;  poultry  industry, 

155 

Saint  John,  N.B.:  fruit  market, 

321 

St.  Johns:  milling  industry,  28 
St.  Joseph  Island:  agriculture,  24n 
St.  Lawrence  County,  N.Y.:  dairy 

industry,  251,  262 
"St.    Lawrence    County  (N.Y.) 

butter,"  262 
St.  Lawrence  Lowlands,  1,  2 
St.  Lawrence  River  counties:  cli- 
mate,  3;   dairy  industry,  251; 
grain-growing,  27,  29,  101,  117, 
119,  137-8,  176-7,  207;  livestock 
industry,  119,  285;  mixed  farm- 
ing,   207;    pork-packing,  119; 
settlement,   17,   18n,  51n,  356; 
shanty   market,   118,   119;  soil 
exhaustion,  196;  trade  with  the 
United  States,  181 ;  see  also  Dun- 
das  County,  Glengarry  County, 
Grenville  County,  Leeds  County, 
Stormont  County 
St.  Mary's:  egg  trade,  286 
St.  Thomas  region:  livestock  in- 
dustry, 151,  284;  see  also  Elgin 
County 

San  Francisco,  Calif.:  sheep  mar- 
ket, 278 

Sandwich:  cattle  fair,  161 

Sarnia:  grain  trade,  233 

Saugeen  Township:  settlement,  55 

Sault  Ste.  Marie:  agriculture  at, 
24;  fruit  market,  322;  fur-trade 
provision  market,  24 

Schooners  in  grain  trade,  107n, 
233-4 

Scotland.  See  British  Isles 
Scott,  J.  W.,  dairyman,  255 
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Seaforth  region:  egg  industry,  286; 

livestock  industry,  275;  see  also 

Huron  County 
Seeders,  95,  201,  311 
Selkirk,  Lord,  and  Merinos,  152, 

152n 

Sewing  machines,  215,  306-7 

Shanghai  hens,  155 

Shanty  market:  in  Muskoka  Dis- 
trict, 300;  in  Ottawa  Valley,  46, 
88-9,  110-1,  116,  116-7,  118,  119, 
206,  209,  281,  301-2,  S02n,  358; 
in  Ottawa-Huron  region,  297-8, 
300;  in  Trent  Valley,  120 

Sheep:  before  1812,  14,  14n,  15, 
23,  140;  1812-1850,  52,  76-7, 
126-7,  127-8,  152-3;  1850-1867, 
181,  184-5,  194-5,  208-9,  223, 
225-7,  267,  267n,  271-2,  272w, 
287w;  1867-1880,  271-3,  275-8, 
280,  287n;  exported  to  British 
Isles,  280 ;  exported  to  the  United 
States,  181,  183,  184-5,  194-5, 
223,  226,  226n,  228,  277-8,  278; 
imported  from  British  Isles, 
152n,  153,  2Q7n;  imported  from 
the  United  States,  126-7,  127-8, 
140,  152-3,  227;  improvement, 
152,  165,  227,  267,  267w,  271-3; 
kinds  or  breeds  of  (see  also 
Cheviot  sheep,  etc.),  141,  152-5, 
271-3;  methods  of  raising,  76-7; 
see  also  Lambs,  Wool 

Sheep  fairs,  283n 

Shetland  ponies,  147% 

"Shiners,"  llln,  160 

Shire  horses,  147-8,  148n,  269 

Shorthorn  cattle.  See  Durham 
cattle 

Shropshire  Down  sheep,  272-3, 
21Sn 

Shropshire  swine,  152 
Siberian  wheat,  101-2 
Silos,  lack  of,  244n 


Simcoe,  Lt.  Gov.  J.  G. :  and  agri- 
cultural society  at  Niagara,  157, 
158;  and  free  grants,  290;  and 
land  speculators,  33-4 

Simcoe  County :  agricultural 
societies,  168,  340;  essays,  388; 
grain-growing,  6-7,  90-1,  244n, 
248,  324,  324n;  implements,  199- 
200 ;  Indian  agriculture,  6-8 ;  land 
speculation,  64-5;  livestock  in- 
dustry, 6,  195;  racial  groups,  50; 
settlement,  50;  shanty  market, 
300;  trade  with  the  United 
States,  195 ;  vegetable-growing, 
6 

Smith,  Andes,  dairyman,  254,  254n, 
257n 

Smiths   Falls:    implement  works, 

31  In,  S12n;  turkey  fair,  287 
Smuggling  of  agricultural  produce 

into  the  United  States,  179n,  185 
Soil  exhaustion,  7,  89,  196,  197, 

206,  242,  246,  324,  324-5 
Soils   of   Ontario,   1,   2;  pioneer 

classification  of,  20 
Sorghum,  219-20,  315 
Soule's    (Genesee    White  Flint) 

wheat,  100 
Southdown  sheep,  153-4,  165,  272-3, 

276-7,  278 
Squashes,  5,  6 
Squatters,  67,  112-4,  114-5 
"Squatters'  rights,"  67,  295 
Squirrels,  78n 

Stamford    Township :  fruit-grow- 
ing, 320;  oak-plains,  5 
Standardbred  horses,  268 
Steam  engines,  312-3,  SlSn 
Steamships:  in  butter  trade,  260; 
in  grain  trade,  107,  231,  233,  234; 
in  poultry  trade,  287;  in  vege- 
table trade,  318 
Stone,   F.   W.,   livestock  breeder, 
149,  278 
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Stormont  County;  dairy  industry, 
253;  lumbering,  115;  see  also 
Cornwall  region,  Eastern  Dis- 
trict, St.  Lawrence  River 
counties 

Stoves,  7271,  215 

Stranding  of  settlers  in  lumbering 
areas,  113-4,  300,  302 

Stratford:  cheese  board,  259; 
cheese-and-butter  train,  259 ;  live- 
stock association,  352 

Straw  cutters,  31071 

Strawberries,  322 

Stumping,  74 

Suffolk  Punch  horses,  269,  26971 
Suffolk  swine,  273,  27371 
Sunflowers,  6 
Superphosphates,  325 
Superstitions,  61 

Surface  features  of  Ontario,  1-3, 
296-7 

Surveying,  12n,  16n 

Swine:  before  1812,  10,  11-2,  14, 
1471,  15,  22;  1812-1850,  77,  128, 
141,  151-2;  1850-1867,  183-4, 
195,  209,  223-5,  273-4,  2877i; 
1867-1880,  243,  273-4,  285-6, 
287n;  exported  to  the  United 
States,  129,  183-4,  195,  225;  im- 
ported from  British  Isles,  151-2; 
imported  from  the  United  States, 
45,  140,  224,  273,  286;  improve- 
ment, 151-2,  273-4;  kinds  or 
breeds  {see  also  Berkshire  swine, 
etc.),  141,  151-2,  15271,  273,  2737i; 
methods  of  raising,  22,  77,  88, 
96,  258,  285-6;  see  also  Pork, 
Pork-packing  industry 

Talbot  settlement:  livestock  in- 
dustry, 151 

Tariffs:  American  {see  United 
States,   tariffs) ;    imperial  {see 


also  Corn  Laws),  45;  provincial, 
44,  125,  130,  131-2,  132,  133-4, 
134,  176,  357 
Taxes,  21471 

Tecumseth  Township :  settlement, 
50 

Tedders,  311 

Teeswater:  creamery,  263 
Tenant  farming,  627i,  68,  68w 
Teviotdale:  cattle  fair,  2827i 
Thames   Valley:    dairy  industry, 
30-1 ;     French-Canadian  agri- 
culture, 51;  grain-growing,  87, 
10771;  Indian  agriculture,  52,  74; 
livestock    industry,    31,  127-8; 
settlement,  63;  soil  exhaustion, 
206;    see    also    Elgin  County, 
Essex    County,    Kent  County, 
Middlesex     County,  Oxford 
County 
Thistles,  92,  927z,  96,  18271 
Thompson,  E.  W.:  on  Canada  Corn 
Act,  137;  on  soil  exhaustion,  196; 
president   of    the  Agricultural 
Association  of  Upper  Canada, 
137,  196 

Thorah     Township :  agricultural 

society,  168 
Thoroughbred   horses,   146,  14671, 

267 

Thorpe,   Judge,   and  agricultural 

society  at  York,  158 
Threshing:  custom,  312;  with  flail, 

97,  9971 ;  with  horses  or  oxen, 

97-8,  9971 ;  with  machinery,  98-9, 

312 

Threshing  machines,  98-9,  312,  336 

Threshing-bee,  31271 

Tilbury  East  Township:  agricul- 
tural society,  336 

Tile  Drainage  Act,  1878,  314 

Timothy,  73;  seed  exported  to  the 
United  States,  195,  1957i 
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Tobacco,  8,  40-2,  221,  316,  358-9; 
exported  to  Quebec,  40-1,  221; 
in  Ohio,  40w;  methods  of  culture, 
41 

Tomatoes,  79 

Tools,  superiority  of  American  to 
British,  72n 

Topknot  hens,  155 

Toronto  (formerly  York) :  agri- 
cultural convention,  18^6,  171; 
agricultural  societies,  158,  162, 
163,  164,  338;  brewery,  241; 
cattle  fair,  159;  depression,  1835, 
123,  123n;  elevator,  234n;  ex- 
change, 235-6;  exhibitions,  "In- 
dustrial," 338,  339,  local,  162, 
165-6,  338,  339,  provincial,  171-2, 
269n,  272?i,  273n,  337;  fruit 
market,  210,  319,  321,  322;  gar- 
rison market,  25;  grain  trade, 

29,  177-8,  191,  219,  234-5,  235-6, 
236-7,  237,  238;  horse-racing, 
16871;  linseed-oil  mills,  317;  live- 
stock market,  126,  134,  208,  210, 
210n;  milling  industry,  216; 
population,  1850,  63;  pork-pack- 
ing industry,  223-4,  285-6;  to- 
bacco market,  221 ;  town  market, 

30,  159;  wool  market,  226 
Toronto,  University  of.  See  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto 

Toronto  and  Sydenham  Road,  290 
Toronto  Exchange,  235-6 
Toronto  Globe,  agrarian  tendency 
of,  350 

Toronto  region:  dairy  industry, 
252-3 ;  grain-growing,  81,  91, 103, 
123,  244,  247;  hemp-growing,  43; 
implements,  96;  labour  shortage, 
185S,  199;  livestock  industry, 
126,  146,  147,  148n,  193n,  274-5; 
superior  farming,  81  w;  trade 
with  the  United  States,  193w; 
see  also  York  County 


Toronto  Township:  cattle  fair,  160 

Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  of  the  Agricultural 
Association  of  Upper  Canada, 
330,  387-8 

Transactions  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada, 
330,  387-8 

Travellers'  accounts  of  Upper  Can- 
ada criticized,  81n,  374-5 

Trees,  4,  20,  306 

Trent  Valley:  shanty  market,  120 

Turkey  fairs,  287 

Turkeys,  75n,  78n;  exported  to 
British  Isles,  287 ;  exported  to 
the  United  States,  181-2 

Turnips,  72-3,  284 

United  States:  agricultural  market 
in  general,  354,  357,  358-9 ;  dairy 
market,  178-9,  179n,  181,  181-2, 
228,  253,  253n,  262;  egg  market, 
178-9,  179m,  181,  181-2,  286-7; 
flax  market,  222-3,  317;  flour 
and  grain  market,  26,  123-4,  176, 
177-8,  178,  179,  181,  191-2,  216-7, 
217,  228,  233,  243,  244,  245, 
358-9;  fruit  market,  211,  319, 
320,  322;  hay  market,  182,  182n; 
livestock  market,  31-2,  129,  129n, 
149,  178-9,  179,  179w,  181,  182-3, 
183,  183-4,  184-5,  192-3,  193-4, 
194-5,  195,  210,  223,  223w,  225, 
226,  22671,  228-9,  267,  274-5,  278, 
278-80,  358-9;  potato  market, 
181,  317;  poultry  market,  181, 
181-2,  287;  source  of  flour  and 
grain,  17,  37,  38,  116,  124-5,  125, 
131,  135,  135?i,  136,  175-6,  192, 
231-3,  244;  source  of  fruit,  211; 
source  of  livestock,  10,  17,  37, 
38,  39,  45,  126-7,  127-8,  133n, 
140,  UOn,  144,  146,  151,  152-3, 
165,   224,   227,  267,   273,  286; 
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source  of  meat,  37,  39,  45,  116, 
128,  ISSn,  210n,  224;  source  of 
vegetables,  38;  source  of  wool, 
154;  tariffs  (see  also  McKinley 
Tariff),  123,  17Sn;  vegetable 
market,  181,  317,  318;  wool 
market,  178-9,  182,  194,  194w, 
226,  226n,  276-7 

United  States  Agricultural  Society, 
exhibition  of,  342 

University  of  Toronto:  experi- 
mental farm  at,  330-1 ;  professor 
of  agriculture  at,  328,  330-1,  331 ; 
veterinary  course  at,  332 

Upper  Canada.    See  Ontario 

Upper  Canada,  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture of.  See  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Upper  Canada 

Upper  Canada  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  Society,  158 

Upper  Canada  Agricultural 
Society,  162 

Utica,  N.Y.,  speculators  in  Upper 
Canada,  129w 

Vankoughnet,  Hon.  Philip,  coloniza- 
tion policy  of,  290,  292 

Vegetables,  9,  22,  78-9;  exported 
to  Quebec,  318;  exported  to  the 
United  States,  181,  317,  318; 
imported  from  the  United  States, 
38 

Vermont:  immigration  from,  19, 
30-1;  livestock  industry,  127, 
145;  source  of  grain,  17;  source 
of  provisions,  37 

"Vermont  Dairy  butter,"  262 

Vespra  Township:  settlement,  50 

Veterinary  colleges,  332 

Victoria  County :  grain-growing, 
242,  248;  shanty  market,  300; 
see  also  Trent  Valley 

Vine  Growers'  Association,  321 


Virginia:  livestock  industry,  31; 
source  of  horses,  267 

Wade,  John:  livestock  breeder, 
149;  on  Red  Fife  wheat,  105; 
on  Siberian  wheat,  102 

Wages  of  agricultural  labourers, 
55n,  213 

Wars,  effects  of:  American  Civil, 
192,  216-30,  232-3,  253,  281,  309; 
Crimean,  198,  204,  206;  Franco- 
Prussian,  247;  French  Revolu- 
tionary, 25;  Italian,  1859,  205; 
Napoleonic,  27-8,  43;  War  of 
1812,  36-7 

Waterloo:  cattle  fair,  281,  282n 

Waterloo  (now  Cataraqui).  See 
Cataraqui 

Waterloo  County :  agricultural 
society,  339;  fiax-growing,  222; 
grain-growing,  237;  immigrants' 
market,  46;  implements,  95; 
livestock  industry,  147,  153,  193, 
209,  26971,  284;  oak-plains,  5; 
settlement,  5 In;  trade  with  the 
United  States,  193;  see  also 
Grand  River  Valley,  Waterloo 
Township,  Wellington  District 

Waterloo  Township :  settlement, 
53,  63-4 

Watertown,  N.Y.,  New  York  State 
Fair  at,  342 

Welland  Canal:  construction  mar- 
ket, 46;  grain  trade,  46,  233,  234; 
milling  industry,  135;  riiral 
opposition  to,  130-1 

Welland  County :  agricultural 
society,  343,  343n;  essay,  388; 
exhibition,  343 ;  horse-racing, 
343,  343%;  livestock  industry, 
272 ;  oak-plains,  5 ;  see  also  Grand 
River  Valley,  Niagara  District, 
Niagara  peninsula,  Stamford 
Township 
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Wellington  County :  agricultural 
society,  340;  essay,  388;  flax- 
growing,  316-7;  grain-growing, 
237,  239,  242,  2Un,  248;  labour 
scarcity,  199;  livestock  industry, 
193,  209,  269n,  284;  settlement, 
bin;  trade  with  the  United 
States,  193;  see  also  Guelph 
region,  Guelph  Township,  Wel- 
lington District 

Wellington  District:  agricultural 
societies,  146,  164,  164n,  165-6, 
16771,-  exhibitions,  146,  165-6, 
167n 

Wentworth  County :  agricultural 
societies,  158,  342;  exhibition, 
342;  livestock  industry,  152n, 
284;  oak-plains,  5;  see  also  Dun- 
das  Street,  Gore  District,  Grand 
River  Valley,  "Grimsby  country," 
Hamilton  region,  Niagara  pen- 
insula 

West    Gwillimbury     Township : 

settlement,  50 
West  Highland  cattle,  270n 
Western     District :  agricultural 

society,  161,  164,  167;  exhibition, 

167 

Western  Fair  at  London,  337-8 
Wheat:  before  1812,  15,  25-6,  28, 
29;  1812-1850,  5,  47-8,  73,  81, 
85,  85-6,  86n,  89,  89-90,  97,  97n, 
100-5,  105,  106-7,  117,  123,  125, 
134,  136-7,  175-8,  196,  354,  357-8; 
1850-1867,  86,  186,  197,  197-8, 
198,  204-5,  206,  226-7,  239;  1867- 
1880,  239,  245-9,  306;  competition 
with  dairying,  251,  253;  com- 
petition with  fruit-growing,  318- 
9;  competition  with  wool-grow- 
ing, 226-7;  enemies  (see  Cut- 
worms, Black  stem  rust.  Grass- 
hoppers,   Hessian    fly,  Wheat 


midge.  Wheat  smut)  ;  exported 
to  British  Isles,  25-6,  27-8,  28, 
38-9,  47-8,  122,  134-5,  136w, 
197-8,  204,  232-3;  exported  to 
the  United  States,  123-4,  176, 
177-8,  191-2,  216-7,  228,  233,  245; 
fall,  99-100,  100,  239,  245-9; 
imported  from  British  Isles,  103; 
imported  from  Manitoba,  247; 
imported  from  the  United  States, 
17,  39,  101-2,  124-5,  125,  131, 
135,  135n,  136,  175-6,  191-2, 
231-3;  improvement,  100-2,  165, 
246,  336ti;  production  statistics, 
86,  86n,  239,  248;  spring,  12, 
100-1,  204-5,  239,  247;  super- 
iority of  Upper  Canada,  28,  48, 
99-100;  varieties  (see  Black 
Sea  wheat,  etc.) ;  see  also  Crops, 
Grain  trade 

Wheat  midge,  104-5,  125,  137-8, 
186,  196,  203-4,  205,  207,  245-6 

Wheat  smut,  245,  313w 

Whitby:  grain  market,  199 

Whitby  Township :  agricultural 
society,  168;  settlement,  57 

White  Flint  wheat,  100 

White  Leghorn  hens,  274 

White  Topknot  ducks,  155 

Winchester:  dairy  industry,  262-3; 
Granger  movement,  345 

Windmills,  12,  14-5 

Windsor  region:  market  garden- 
ing, 318;  see  also  Essex  County 

Wine-making,  9n,  321-2 

Wineries,  321-2 

Wire  fences,  314 

Wisconsin :     grain-growing,    104 ; 

livestock  industry,  194n,  225 
"Wolf-in-the-tail,"  76,  76n 
Wolves,  78n 

Wood,  Hon.  S.  C,  and  Ontario 
Agricultural  Commission,  326 
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Woodstock:  dairy  market,  260; 
trade  with  the  United  States, 
129 

Wool,  14n,  76-7,  141w,  152-5,  225-6, 
227,  275-7;  competition  with 
dairying,  276,  276n;  competition 
with  wheat-growing,  226-7 ; 
dealers,  194w;  exported  to  British 
Isles,  226n;  exported  to  the 
United  States,  178-9,  182,  194, 
IMn,  226,  226n,  276-7;  imported 
from  the  United  States,  154 

Wool  fair,  77 

Wool  Growers'  Association,  227 

Woollen  mills,  277 

Wright,  Philemon,  livestock 
breeder,  150w 


Yonge  Street:  grain-growing,  90; 
livestock  industry,  148,  154; 
settlement,  63,  290;  superior 
farming,  63 

York.  See  Toronto 

York  County:  agricultural  society, 
205;  dairy  industry,  251,  253; 
depression,  1857,  205;  essay,  388; 
grain-growing,  89,  90-1,  242, 
246;  land  speculation,  205;  oak- 
plains,  5;  settlement,  19;  see 
also  Home  District,  Lake  Ontario 
counties,  Markham  Township, 
Toronto  region,  Yonge  Street, 
York  Township 

York  Township:  farmers'  club, 
169-70 

Yorkshire  horses,  269 

Yorkshire  swine,  152,  273,  273n 
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PREFACE 

\  I  HAVE  been  asked  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Press  to 
^  write  a  brief  biographical  note  on  Major  G.  H.  Needier, 
^  editor  of  General  Middleton's  account  of  the  North  West 
g  Rebellion,  1885.  Neither  in  his  introduction,  nor  in  his 
*^  critical  and  explanatory  notes  has  the  editor  permitted  him- 
^  self  to  mention  the  fact  that  he  himself  was  a  member  of  the 
-i^  North  West  Field  Force.  Readers  of  the  volume  should  at 
t  least  know  that  among  Major  Needler's  qualifications  for  his 
i  task  are  not  only  his  keen  intelligence  and  interest  in  military 

operations,  but  also  his  experience  throughout  the  campaign 

as  a  corporal  in  the  Queen's  Own  Regiment. 
^       George  Henry  Needier  was  born  in  Millbank,  Ontario,  in 

1866,  and  in  September,  1882  enrolled  in  University  College, 

the  University  of  Toronto.    At  once  he  joined  K  Company 
'  '  (the  University  Company)  of  the  Queen's  Own,  and  remained 
J  a  member  throughout  the  four  years  of  his  undergraduate 
^;  course.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  North  West  Rebellion  he 

volunteered  for  active  service,  and  his  nineteenth  birthday 
|:~^  (March  28,  1885)  found  him  no  longer  a  student  but  a  soldier 
j  I  about  to  take  his  part  in  actual  warfare.  He  served  through- 
1  ^  out  the  short  campaign,  and  experienced  his  full  share  of 

hardship  and  danger. 
,  r  After  graduating  from  the  university  in  June,  1886  Mr. 
I  ^t^  Needier  proceeded  to  Germany  for  several  years  of  work  in 
|Cniodern  languages,  and  in  1891  he  received  the  degree  of 
j  f  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Leipzig  University.  He  was 
-  immediately  appointed  lecturer  in  German  in  University 

College  and  remained  a  member  of  its  staff  for  forty-five 
I  V,  years  during  a  great  part  of  which  he  was  head  of  the  de- 
I  apartment.  When  the  Canadian  Officers'  Training  Corps  was 
i  reorganized  in  1914  he  was  appointed  captain  of  A  Company, 
j  In  1916  at  the  instance  of  General  Gwatkin,  chief  of  the 
H^eneral  Staff,  the  Overseas  Training  Company  of  the  C.O.T.C. 

was  authorized  to  furnish  young  officer  recruits  for  the 
j3r  imperial  forces,  and  Captain  Needier  was  appointed  com- 

manding  officer.    He  was  soon  appointed  to  the  rank  of 

major,  and  remained  in  command  of  the  unit  for  three  years 

until  it  was  demobilized  in  March,  1919. 
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Since  his  retirement  from  the  University  staff  in  1936, 
Major  Needier  has  been  busily  occupied  with  research  work 
in  literature  and  Canadian  history.  Among  his  publications 
are  his  verse  translation  of  the  Niebelungenlied,  the  Letters 
of  Anna  Jameson  to  Ottilie  von  Goethe ,  and  The  Lone  Shieling, 
and  he  has  become  the  chief  authority  on  the  life  and  works 
of  John  Gait.  At  the  mature  age  of  eighty-two  he  shows  no 
slackening  of  his  enthusiasm  for  research,  and  one  would 
judge  from  his  physical  appearance  that  he  might  even  yet 
undertake  one  of  the  long  route  marches  of  which  he  knew 
so  much  in  earlier  days. 

Malcolm  W.  Wallace 


The  University  of  Toronto. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  official  record  of  the  campaign  of  1885  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west is  preserved  in  the  Report  upon  the  Suppression  of  the  Rebellion 
in  the  North-West  Territories  and  Matters  in  Connection  Therewith, 
in  1885,  which  was  presented  to  ParHament  by  the  Department  of 
MiHtia  and  Defence  in  May,  1886.  This  Report,  which  contains  the 
despatches  of  Major  General  Middleton  and  his  subordinate  officers 
regarding  the  military  operations,  as  well  as  returns  from  the  heads 
of  the  auxiliary  services,  is  the  source  to  which  we  must  go  for  the 
primary  historical  facts. 

The  story  of  the  campaign  as  a  whole  would,  however,  remain 
incomplete  unless  augmented  by  the  first-hand  accounts  published 
later  by  several  of  the  participants  regarding  operations  for  which 
they  were  immediately  responsible,  or  events  that  came  directly 
under  their  notice,  notably  those  of  Major  General  Strange,  Major 
Boulton,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Denison.  Among  these  later 
unofficial  accounts  of  the  campaign  is  that  by  the  General  Officer 
Commanding,  Major  General  Middleton  himself,  who  in  1885  was 
in  command  of  the  Canadian  militia  and  directing  chief  of  all  the 
forces  called  out.  This  account  appeared  in  London,  England,  in 
four  successive  issues  of  the  United  Service  Magazine  (November 
and  December,  1893,  and  January  and  February,  1894).  It  is 
substantially  a  retelling  of  his  despatches  to  the  minister  of  militia 
at  the  time.  But  in  it  Middleton,  after  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  is 
taking  a  more  leisurely  survey  of  the  stirring  events  that  then  en- 
grossed him,  and  writing  a  more  connected  narrative  for  a  larger 
public.  Some  additional  material,  as  well  as  fresh  comment  and 
maturer  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  man  who,  whatever  his  short- 
comings, had  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  this  crucial 
episode  in  Canadian  national  life,  is  ample  justification  for  reprint- 
ing the  story  here,  and  making  it  accessible — as,  strange  to  say,  it 
has  hitherto  not  been — in  Canada  itself. 

When  the  Rebellion  broke  out  in  March,  1885,  the  C.P.R.  was 
not  quite  completed.  The  opening  of  the  campaign  against  Riel 
was  made  particularly  difficult  by  this  circumstance  and  by  the 
unusually  severe  winter  weather.  Hastening  to  take  charge  of 
operations,  General  Middleton  was  able  to  travel  as  a  civilian  by 
train  through  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  to  Winnipeg.  Armed  Canadian 
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troops,  however,  had  to  keep  to  an  all-Canadian  route;  and  all  of 
those  from  Ontario  and  eastward  were  required,  therefore,  to 
make  their  wa}^  as  best  they  could  over  the  300  miles  of  broken 
line  in  the  C.P.R.  along  Lake  Superior  between  a  point  near  the 
present  station  of  Chapleau  and  Red  Rock,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Nipigon.  These  300  miles  were  the  ''North  Shore"  of  unhallowed 
memory. 

The  winter  of  1885  was  abnormally  long  and  severe.  As  the 
troops  made  their  way  along  the  North  Shore  at  the  end  of  March 
and  the  early  part  of  April,  the  region  was  covered  with  snow  several 
feet  deep,  and  the  thermometer  was  steadily  away  below  zero. 
Colonel  Montizambert,  who  with  his  artillery  was  the  first  to  pass, 
reports  60  degrees  below  zero;  Otter's  force  had  it  25;  and  even 
out  on  the  prairie  General  Middleton  records  25  below  on  April  7. 
The  composite  Midland  battalion  assembled  at  Kingston  on  April 
2  in  a  blizzard,  with  snow  "piled  mountains  high." 

Construction  of  the  railway  along  Lake  Superior  had  been 
carried  on  by  crews  operating  east  and  west  from  several  points  at 
which  men  and  equipment  had  been  landed  when  the  water  w^as 
open,  but  which  had  not  yet  been  able  to  connect  with  one  another. 
When  the  troops  from  the  east  reached  this  almost  insurmountable 
obstacle,  the  300  miles  were  made  up  of  gaps,  between  which  were 
stretches  of  roadbed  with  engines  and  trains  of  flatcars  running  on 
the  newly-laid  rails.  From  end-of-rail  on  the  east  side,  the  line  was  as 
follows — a  gap  of  45  miles,  rail  for  100  miles,  a  gap  of  23  miles, 
rail  for  45  miles,  a  gap  of  27  miles,  rail  for  52  miles,  a  gap  of  11  miles. 
President  Van  Horne  did  wonders  in  aiding  transportation  and 
providing  occasional  meals  at  construction  camps.  The  first  gap 
was  crossed,  by  the  infantry  at  least,  by  means  of  a  concentration 
of  teams  with  bobsleighs.  To  pass  the  second  gap  the  troops 
marched  23  miles  across  the  ice  on  a  bay  of  Lake  Superior.  At  the 
third  they  were  teamed  again,  and  the  fourth  and  last  gap  was 
done  on  foot  across  the  ice  once  more.  From  Red  Rock  westward 
there  was  unbroken  railway  to  the  Rockies.  In  this  North  Shore 
passage  each  arm  of  the  service — artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry — 
had  its  peculiar  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  these  might  differ 
slightly,  too,  depending  on  whether  the  particular  stretch  of 
territory  had  to  be  traversed  in  the  daytime  or  at  night.  But  none 
could  escape  the  terrible  cold  of  twenty  and  more  below  zero,  or 
the  days  of  almost  unrelieved  strain,  or  four  successive  nights 
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without  sleep.  Colonel  Denison  has  written  a  graphic  account  of 
the  passage  with  his  cavalry,  and  gives  in  detail  the  evidence  for 
thinking  that,  compared  with  Napoleon's  crossing  of  the  Alps, 
**our  trip  was  much  the  worst!"  The  Lake  Superior  section  was 
completed  before  the  campaign  was  over,  but  on  the  journey  home 
the  troops  from  Ontario  did  not  need  to  revisit  the  transformed 
scene  of  their  greatest  trials;  from  Fort  William  the  new  C.P.R. 
steamers  carried  them  to  Owen  Sound. 

General  Middleton's  conduct  of  the  campaign  raises  many 
questions.  In  his  account  even  the  commander-in-chief  could,  of 
course,  speak  from  personal  knowledge  only  of  what  took  place  in 
the  main  column  under  his  immediate  command.  For  the  rest  he 
had  to  rely  on  the  reports  sent  in  to  him;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
commanders  of  the  other  two  columns.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Otter 
and  Major  General  Strange,  acted  largely  on  their  own  initiative, 
and  sometimes  indeed  contrary  to  general  orders  given  to  them  by 
Middleton.  When,  much  against  his  will,  and  only  after  most 
urgent  appeals  from  the  commander  of  the  Mounted  Police  at 
Battleford  re-inforced  by  the  judgment  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Dewdney,  Middleton  did  allow  Otter  to  hurry  with  a  column  to 
the  relief  of  that  important  place,  his  order  to  Otter  was,  to  "sit 
tight"  there  until  he  should  join  him.  Similarly,  General  Strange, 
working  with  his  column  from  Calgary  up  to  Edmonton  and  down 
the  Saskatchewan,  had  orders  to  await  his  arrival  at  Fort  Pitt 
before  attacking  Big  Bear.  Both  Otter  and  Strange,  feeling  justi- 
fied by  a  situation  which  Middleton  at  a  distance  could  not  under- 
stand, disobeyed  orders  by  refusing  to  remain  inactive.  For  this 
they  both,  and  Otter  particularly,  got  into  the  General's  bad  books. 
His  treatment  of  these  two  senior  officers  as  well  as  of  others, 
including  Williams,  Grasett,  and  Denison,  raises  the  whole  much- 
disputed  question  of  Middleton's  general  conduct  of  the  campaign 
and  his  qualifications  for  the  post  of  commander-in-chief.  There 
is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  he  made  himself  cordially  disliked  by 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  officers  under  him.  It  is,  at  the  same  time, 
no  less  true  that  he  possessed  in  marked  degree  some  of  the  prime 
requisites  of  the  soldier.  He  was  utterly  fearless,  even  to  what 
appeared  at  times  unnecessary  rashness;  in  this  he  was  only  living 
up  to  his  high  reputation  for  courage  won  in  earlier  campaigns  in 
New  Zealand  and  India.  Though  already  in  his  sixtieth  year,  his 
physical  endurance  was  equal  to  all  the  strain  under  which  the 
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trying  campaign  placed  him.  He  was  indefatigable  in  personal 
reconnoitring,  and  in  assuring  himself  of  the  security  of  his  men  by 
midnight  inspection  of  picquets  and  many  a  duty  which,  one  might 
think,  could  have  been  left  to,  or  at  least  more  often  shared  with, 
his  subordinate  officers.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  qualities  Middleton 
failed  to  win  the  confidence  or  the  wholehearted  loyalty  of  his 
troops.  Just  why,  it  is  hard  to  say  convincingly.  Part  of  the 
reason  was  that  his  willingness  to  do  so  much  himself  easily  passed 
over  into  a  too  obvious  desire  to  assume  the  credit  for  everything 
himself. 

The  fighting  force  for  the  campaign  of  1885  contained  no  British 
regulars,  but  was  supplied  entirely  by  the  Canadian  militia.  The 
evolution  of  the  Canadian  militia  as  the  national  defence  force 
since  its  beginnings  a  century  and  a  half  ago  is  an  index  of  the 
needs — and,  unfortunately,  in  recent  times  of  the  parliamentary 
futilities — of  our  national  history.  Until  the  withdrawal  of  British 
regular  troops  just  after  Confederation,  the  native  militia  was 
reinforced  by  the  presence  of  regiments  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  was  officered,  at  first  largely  and  then  in  steadily  decreasing 
proportion,  by  British  professionals.  In  spite  of  the  increasing 
friction  that  found  expression  in  the  Canadian  parliament,  the  post 
of  commander-in-chief  continued  for  nearly  twenty  years  after 
1885  to  be  an  appointment  from  among  officers  of  the  British 
regular  army.  How  the  militia  should  be  recruited  has  always 
been  a  crucial  question.  At  first  it  was  based  on  what  surely  is 
and  must  for  ever  be  the  sole  principle  that  will  satisfy  the  self- 
respect  of  any  virile  people — the  obligation  of  universal  service  in 
time  of  need.  The  unfortunate  result  has  been  that  this  automatic 
duty  of  citizenship,  which  should  be  voluntary  and  universal,  has 
been  so  shirked  that  parliamentary  leaders  have  too  often  shrunk 
to  the  pygmy  dimensions  of  party  politicians,  and  have  allowed 
racial  and  religious  partisans  at  last  to  insinuate  "conscription," 
with  its  nasty  implication  of  compulsion,  as  the  equivalent  of 
universal  service — a  duty  which,  being  national,  is  in  the  truest 
sense  voluntary. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  Canadian  militia  this  duty  was  so 
utterly  voluntary  that  it  brought  with  it  no  pay,  and  recruits  had 
even  to  supply  their  own  fire-arms.  Passing  through  several  phases 
after  the  first  Upper  Canada  Militia  Act  of  1793,  the  force  was 
placed  by  that  of  1855  upon  the  footing  as  to  pay,  equipment, 
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training,  etc,  which  it  retained  with  no  fundamental  change  until 
the  time  of  the  North  West  Rebellion  of  1885,  when  its  nominal 
strength  had  grown  to  some  35,000  men.  The  training  of  this  force 
had  by  that  time,  however,  become  rather  desultory.  The  recruit 
was  supposed  to  sign  for  three  years,  with  twelve  days  of  training 
in  each  year.  Only  in  the  larger  cities  were  the  battalions  efficient 
as  to  drill,  rifle  practice,  etc.  The  personnel  of  those  recruited  in 
the  country  and  the  smaller  places  fluctuated  much  more;  though 
they  had  an  advantage  over  their  urban  fellows  in  the  annual  drill 
in  camp  at  brigade  headquarters,  which  gave  them  at  least  a  taste 
of  more  realistic  active  service  conditions.  The  establishment  of 
several  training  schools,  first  for  artillery  and  then  for  infantry  and 
cavalry,  and  also  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston  in 
1876,  raised  the  training  of  officers  to  an  equality  with  those  in 
imperial  service,  and  contributed  immensely  to  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  militia.  In  the  year  1883  a  further  important  advance  toward 
stability  was  made  by  the  establishment  of  units  of  regularly  en- 
listed men  in  all  three  services.  This  is  the  "Permanent  Militia" 
to  which  Middleton  refers.  In  the  cavalry  and  infantry  they  were 
called  "School  Corps."  Enlistment  in  these  Corps  was  voluntary, 
but  the  men  entering  them  became  professional  soldiers,  and 
"Regulars"  in  the  fullest  sense.  Of  these,  some  355  men  served 
with  the  North-West  Field  Force  in  1885,  more  than  half  of  them 
being  of  the  artillery. 

When  hostiUties  began  in  March,  1885,  four  places,  all  on  the 
North  Saskatchewan,  at  once  became  the  chief  danger  points. 
These  w^ere  Prince  Albert  and  Fort  Carlton,  close  to  the  Half  breed 
headquarters  at  Batoche,  and  Battleford  and  Fort  Pitt,  160  and 
250  miles  up  the  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  Cree  Indian  tribes,  whose 
chiefs,  Poundmaker  and  Big  Bear,  had  now  become  open  allies  of 
Riel.  At  each  of  these  places  was  stationed  a  detachment  of  North 
West  Mounted  Police,  altogether  too  small,  as  was  immediately 
evident,  to  control  the  situation.  The  remarkably  efficient 
Mounted  Police  force  had  been  organized  eleven  years  before,  and 
already  their  stockaded  forts  had  begun  to  dot  the  immense  Lone 
Land  between  the  Rockies  and  Manitoba,  and  from  the  United 
States  border  up  to  and  beyond  the  Saskatchewan  River.  They 
performed  wonders  as  keepers  of  the  peace  in  the  early  years  after 
the  transfer  of  the  territory  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to 
the  Dominion.    But  conditions  beyond  human  control  suddenly 
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changed  the  whole  complexion  of  the  life  of  this  Indian  and  Half- 
breed  population  of  hunters;  the  disappearance  of  the  buffalo 
deprived  them  of  their  great  essential  means  of  livelihood,  and  they 
suddenly  found  themselves  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  the 
government.  The  aid  was  generous,  but  its  distribution  was  of 
necessity  coupled  with  galling  restrictions.  Treaties  confining  each 
Indian  tribe  within  a  certain  defined  area  were  accepted  with 
reluctance,  or  sometimes  refused,  as  in  the  case  of  Big  Bear.  All 
this  made  ready  listeners  for  Riel  with  his  grandiose  plans  and 
promises.  In  the  midst  of  it,  the  Mounted  Police  soon  found 
themselves  nearly  helpless. 

It  was  natural  and  necessary  for  the  sake  of  unity  of  action  that 
the  Mounted  Police  should  be  placed  under  the  commander-in-chief 
along  with  all  the  other  forces.  But  in  the  use  of  the  Mounted 
Police,  General  Middleton  showed  throughout  great  lack  of  under- 
standing of  their  character  and  of  the  desperate  situation  with 
which  they  were  suddenly  confronted.  Their  strength  was  hope- 
lessly inadequate  for  doing  what  he  blandly  expected  of  them.  The 
foolishness  of  his  orders  was  repeatedly  apparent.  His  persistent 
stubbornness  in  the  matter  of  relief  to  Battleford,  for  instance,  led 
to  his  hand  being  at  last  forced  in  an  embarrassing  way  through  a 
direct  appeal  to  Ottawa  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Dewdney,  who 
knew  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  as  Middleton  did  not. 

Speaking  of  his  general  plan  of  campaign,  Middleton  says:  "I 
proposed  sending  at  once  [i.e.  to  Battleford]  a  reinforcement  of 
Mounted  Police  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Herchmer,  from  Regina" 
(pp.  8  ff.).  This  statement  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  what  he 
says  later:  "On  this  and  the  following  day  [April  2]  I  received  rather 
alarming  news  from  Battleford,  the  mounted  police  officer  in  com- 
mand there  being  evidently  a  pessimist,  and  from  what  I  could 
gather,  I  did  not  believe  Battleford  was  in  any  such  danger  as  he 
described,  but  I  telegraphed  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Herchmer  at 
Regina  to  hurry  to  Battleford  with  his  party  of  mounted  police, 
and  one  mountain  gun"  (p.  17).  Thus  it  was  only  after  repeated 
calls  for  help  that  he  consented  to  do  even  as  much  as  this.  But 
he  should  have  known  that  his  order  to  Herchmer  could  be  nothing 
but  a  joke.  Herchmer  just  refused  to  obey  it,  knowing  that  he 
could  not  then  get  across  the  South  Saskatchewan,  and  that,  even 
if  he  could,  his  little  force  of  fifty  men,  only  twenty-five  mounted, 
and  impeded  by  the  wagons  necessary  to  carry  food  and  fodder, 
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would  be  massacred  by  Poundmaker's  Indians  long  before  it 
traversed  the  200  miles  to  Battleford.  To  see  how  far  Middleton 
was  from  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  situation,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  note  that,  on  the  very  day  of  his  reluctant  order  to  Herchmer, 
Big  Bear's  Indians  at  Frog  Lake  massacred  nine  friendly  civilian 
whites,  forcing  Captain  Dickens  and  his  little  detachment  of 
twenty-five  Mounted  Police  to  evacuate  Fort  Pitt  and  save  them- 
selves by  a  hurried  and  perilous  journey  down  the  Saskatchewan 
to  Battleford.  The  news  of  Kiel's  victory  at  Duck  Lake  exactly  a 
week  earlier  had  travelled  quickly,  with  results  that  showed  the 
people  cooped  up  in  the  stockade  at  Battleford  what  they  might 
expect.  Already  Poundmaker's  Indians  and  Halfbreeds  had  made 
two  attempts  to  gain  possession  of  the  place  by  a  treacherous  ruse, 
which  was  only  foiled  by  the  alertness  of  Inspector  Morris.  And 
the  Battleford  Mounted  Police  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  handful 
of  eighteen  by  the  despatch  of  most  of  them  to  the  assistance  of 
Prince  Albert.  It  was  not  until  eleven  days  later  still  (April  13) 
that  Middleton,  listening  to  an  appeal  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Dewdney  who  had  referred  the  matter  to  Ottawa,  finally  ordered 
an  adequate  force — Otter's  column — to  proceed  to  the  relief  of 
Battleford. 

After  the  loss  of  twelve  of  his  force  in  the  clash  at  Duck  Lake, 
Major  Crozier  hurriedly  evacuated  Fort  Carlton  as  no  longer 
tenable,  destroyed  it,  and  retired  to  Prince  Albert.  The  junction 
of  his  force  with  that  of  Colonel  Irvine  put  the  latter  place  in  a  fair 
position  to  defend  itself  against  a  possible  attack  by  Riel,  though 
even  its  fate  hung  in  the  balance  until  Middleton's  troops  loomed 
up.  Colonel  Irvine  at  least  was  sure  that  his  force  was  not  large 
enough  to  warrant  his  moving  out  from  Prince  Albert  to  attack 
Batoche,  as  Middleton  wished  him  to  do;  on  the  contrary,  he  urged 
the  General  to  come  to  his  aid  before  launching  the  attack  on  the 
rebel  headquarters.  As  between  the  two,  it  was  a  case  of  stalemate. 
But  Colonel  Irvine  at  Prince  Albert  did  indirectly  assist  Middleton, 
as  he  remained  a  potential  menace  which  Riel  and  Dumont  could 
not  quite  disregard. 

The  situation  at  Battleford,  even  after  Captain  Dickens 
arrived  safely  from  Fort  Pitt,  was,  however,  quite  different  from 
that  at  Prince  Albert,  and  vastly  more  perilous.  Middleton's 
Battleford  figures  are  loose  and  misleading.  The  combined  Mounted 
Police  force  there  totalled  only  forty-three  men.    There  were,  in 
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addition,  volunteer  Battleford  Rifles  to  the  number  of  forty-five, 
and  a  Home  Guard  of  134  imperfectly  armed  residents  of  that 
district.  The  weakness  of  the  place  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  of 
the  567  persons  cooped  up  there,  365  were  non-combatants,  mostly 
women  and  children.  Inspector  Morris's  insistent  appeals  for  help, 
in  view  of  what  had  just  happened  at  Frog  Lake  and  Fort  Pitt, 
were  not  just  the  panicky  calls  of  a  "pessimist,"  but  were  fully 
warranted  by  the  facts. 

Even  when  General  Middleton  had  come  up  to  Battleford  after 
disposing  of  Riel  at  Batoche,  he  continued  to  air  his  supercilious 
and  often  quite  faulty  judgments.  Otter  and  his  column  had  saved 
the  place;  and  though  in  attacking  Poundmaker  he  had  exceeded 
the  commander-in-chief's  general  order  to  "sit  tight,"  he  had 
definitely  achieved  one  great  purpose  of  the  campaign  strategy:  he 
had  once  and  for  all  made  it  impossible  for  the  two  big  Indian 
leaders,  now  openly  on  the  warpath,  to  destroy  Battleford  and 
unite  forces  with  Riel.  This  would  have  postponed  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  indefinitely.  And  that  such  a  turn  in  events  was 
within  the  limits  of  the  possible,  may  be  seen  from  the  massacre  of 
an  American  general  and  his  whole  regiment  by  the  Sioux  chief, 
Sitting  Bull,  in  neighbouring  Dakota  only  nine  years  before.  The 
presence  of  the  victorious  Sioux  chief,  now  a  refugee  on  the  Can- 
adian side  of  the  border,  was  far  from  being  a  stabilizing  influence 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest. 

Middleton  here,  in  his  retrospective  survey  of  eight  years  later, 
pays  a  compliment  to  Otter  as  an  "excellent  officer."  But  he  does 
not  chronicle^  his  explosion  of  wrath  against  the  same  Otter  at 
Battleford.  Then,  too,  he  has  disparaging  remarks  on  the  stockaded 
Fort,  and  on  things  in  general.  The  "native  college"  is  of  course 
the  industrial  school  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  youth  in  agri- 
culture: the  former  residence  of  the  Governor  had  been  taken  over 
for  the  purpose.  His  "burned  and  pillaged  some  of  the  houses  the 
night  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Otter's  arrival"  (p.  83)  is  nonsense. 
Poundmaker's  Indians,  after  compelling  the  residents  of  the  Old 
Town  that  had  grown  up  about  the  Hudson's  Bay  post  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Battle  River,  to  flee  for  shelter  over  to  the  Fort, 
made  a  shambles  of  the  whole  place.  On  April  23,  the  night  before 
the  troop's  arrival,  the  Indians,  knowing  this  was  their  last  chance, 
staged  a  particularly  lurid  scene  of  burning  and  pillage — this  time 
firing  the  Hudson's  Bay  stores  and  Judge  Rouleau's  residence. 
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But  their  riot  of  destruction  had  begun  on  March  29  and  continued 
until  April  23.  They  did  not  burn  up  the  whole  Old  Town  in  a 
night  or  two,  as  they  might  have  done.  A  big  bonfire  of  a  store 
or  a  residence  with  accompanying  dances  and  war-whoops  was  fun 
worth  prolonging;  so  they  kept  it  going  for  26  days — for  the 
delectation  of  the  owners  who  looked  on  helplessly  from  the  fort 
beyond  the  river. 

General  Middleton  was  handicapped  in  being  the  representative 
of  a  system  that  had  already  been  discredited  by  his  predecessors 
and  was  destined  soon  to  pass  away.  From  the  time  of  confeder- 
ation in  1867,  a  chief  relic  of  colonialism  remaining  over  was  the 
custom  of  appointing  an  officer  of  the  British  regular  army  to  be 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Canadian  militia.  Of  the  two  men  who 
had  held  this  post  before  Middleton,  the  first  was  only  a  partial 
success,  the  second  a  distinct  failure.  Though  there  were  in  1885 
no  longer  any  British  regular  troops  serving  in  Canada,  the  lack  of 
sympathy,  if  not  actual  antagonism,  between  the  appointed  British 
regular  at  the  top  and  the  Canadian  militia  as  a  whole  was  inherited 
by  Middleton.  And  when  the  Rebellion  of  1885  came  on,  his 
preference  for  British  "regulars,"  or  at  least  for  those  who  had  seen 
imperial  service,  was  glaring  and  distasteful.  Nor  can  we,  I  think, 
fail  to  detect  a  considerable  element  of  snobbery  in  his  appoint- 
ments. Good  discipline  suppressed  all  but  a  few  open  expressions 
of  resentment  at  his  partiality,  but  it  was  widespread.  All  told, 
Middleton  presents  an  unfortunate  contrast  with  Garnet  Wolseley 
who,  fifteen  years  before,  led  a  mixed  force  of  British  regulars  and 
Canadian  militiamen  to  restrain  the  aberrations  of  the  same  Louis 
Riel,  and  in  so  doing  won  the  intense  and  lasting  loyalty  of  both. 

But  of  the  much  greater  campaign  of  1885,  it  can  still  be  said 
that  all's  well  that  ends  well.  It  is  recognized  that,  considering  the 
difficulty  of  organizing  a  very  inadequately  trained  militia  for  a 
sudden  emergency  of  such  magnitude,  and  the  terrible  obstacles 
of  weather  and  distance  that  had  to  be  overcome,  the  suppression 
of  the  insurrection  in  the  short  space  of  four  months  stands  out  as  a 
very  remarkable  feat.  Much  as  we  may  criticize  details  in  the 
generalship  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  end  was  success. 

General  Middleton's  original  plan  of  campaign  was  simple. 
From  the  base  at  Qu'Appelle  on  the  C.P.R.,  he  would  lead  his  main 
column  against  the  Halfbreed  headquarters  at  Batoche  on  the 
South  Saskatchewan  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  north 
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branch;  while  Major-General  Strange,  starting  from  Calgary  some 
500  miles  farther  west,  would  lead  a  second  column  on  a  much  longer 
journey  north  to  Edmonton  and  down  the  North  Saskatchewan 
against  an  enemy  chiefly  Indian.  The  two  columns  were  to  con- 
verge at  Fort  Pitt  for  combined  operations  against  the  Indian 
Chiefs  Big  Bear  and  Poundmaker,  Middleton  having  already 
routed  the  Halfbreeds  under  Riel. 

Though  he  stubbornly  resisted  any  change  in  this  simple 
strategy,  Middleton  was  pushed  into  an  important  modification  of 
it.  Colonel  Otter's  well-equipped  column  of  over  500  men,  which 
Middleton  had  intended  to  move  down  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
parallel  to  his  own  on  the  right  bank  in  the  attack  upon  Batoche, 
was  on  April  13  (eleven  days  before  Middleton's  first  clash  with 
Kiel's  forces)  ordered  to  hurry  north  from  Swift  Current  to  the 
relief  of  Battleford.  This  large  reduction  in  the  strength  of  his 
main  column  did  much  to  hamper  Middleton's  own  operations; 
and  when  he  was  foolish  enough  to  persist  in  his  tactics  and  throw 
half  of  his  reduced  force  across  the  river  to  take  the  place  intended 
for  Otter,  he  came  near  to  disaster  in  the  first  encounter  with  the 
rebels  at  Fish  Creek.  But  the  advance  was  soon  resumed ;  Batoche 
was  finally  overrun;  Middleton  with  his  main  column  reached 
Battleford  and  received  the  surrender  of  Poundmaker,  with  whom 
Otter  had  had  a  fierce  encounter  at  Cutknife  Hill;  then  he  did 
finally  unite  with  General  Strange  at  Fort  Pitt,  Big  Bear's  force 
was  scattered,  and  the  fighting  was  virtually  over. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  biographical  details  with  regard  to  General 
Middleton  are  in  order.  Frederick  Dobson  Middleton  was  born 
in  Belfast,  Ireland  in  1825,  and  died  in  England  in  1898.  He  was 
educated  for  a  miHtary  career  at  Sandhurst,  and  entered  the  army 
at  seventeen.  In  1846  he  served  against  the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand, 
and  in  1857-8  in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  His  connection  with  Canada 
began  in  1861,  when  he  was  a  major  in  the  20th  Regiment  sent  out 
at  the  time  of  the  Trent  Affair.  Ten  years  later  he  left  Canada 
when  the  British  regular  troops  were  withdrawn.  In  1884  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Canadian  militia,  and  held  that  post 
until  1890.  After  his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed,  in  1896, 
keeper  of  the  crown  jewels  in  the  Tower  of  London.  He  died  two 
years  later. 

At  the  close  of  the  Riel  Rebellion,  General  Middleton  was  made  a 
knight  commander  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  and  the  Canadian 
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Parliament  voted  him  $20,000  for  his  services.  But  the  closing 
years  of  his  command  of  the  Canadian  militia  were  marked  by  an 
attack  upon  him  in  parliament,  which  he  thought  sufficiently  in- 
jurious to  his  honour  to  call  from  him  a  "Parting  Address  to  the 
Canadian  People."  Fierce  antagonism  between  extremists  of  race 
and  religion  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  which  took  on  a  serious  charac- 
ter with  the  death  of  Thomas  Scott  at  the  hands  of  the  provisional 
government  set  up  by  Riel  in  1870,  broke  out  with  renewed  and 
undisguised  violence  over  the  execution  of  the  same  Riel  in  No- 
vember, 1885.  Even  members  of  a  French-Canadian  regiment 
that  had  served  under  General  Strange  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  took  part  in  anti-English  demonstrations  in  Montreal. 
Middleton  was  not  allowed  to  escape  the  storm  in  ParHament, 
where  sordid  charges  of  misconduct  were  brought  against  him  in 
connection  with  the  confiscation  of  furs  belonging  to  a  rebel  at 
Battleford.  Nothing  more  important  was  proved  against  him 
than  a  slight  misjudgment  of  the  powers  which  he  possessed  as 
commander  of  the  forces;  but  some  of  the  reckless  mudslinging 
was  sure  to  stick  in  the  public  mind.  In  1890  Middleton  resigned 
his  command,  which  would  have  terminated  soon  in  any  case. 

General  Middleton's  account  of  the  whole  campaign  is  reprinted 
in  the  following  pages.  The  footnotes  which  appeared  in  this 
original  account  are  indicated  by  asterisks.  The  editor  of  the 
present  edition  has  made  comments  and  corrections  in  matters  of 
fact  in  his  footnotes  which  are  numbered  in  arabic  numerals  and 
are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  text. 
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General  Sir  Fred  Middleton 

The  short  campaign^  in  the  North  West  territories  of  Canada 
in  1885  against  the  rebel  French  half  breeds  and  Indians 
under  Riel  was  remarkable  as  having  been  carried  out  solely 
by  colonial  militia,  who  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger, 
without  the  presence  of  any  of  the  regulars  of  the  mother 
country,  except  the  General  Ofiicer  commanding,  his  Aide  de 
camp,  and  a  few  others.  It  is  true  a  small  part  of  the  force 
employed  consisted  of  some  of  what  is  called  the  ''Permanent 
Militia",  regularly  enlisted  men,  who  can  compare  favourably 
with  our  regulars,  but  the  main  part  of  the  force  consisted  of 
the  ordinary  militia  of  the  country,  men  who  had  some  of 
them  undergone  the  usual  militia  training,  some  of  them 
having  not  even  had  that.  These  men  had  all  been  suddenly 
called  from  the  desk,  the  store,  the  plough,  and  other  civil 
avocations,  to  take  up  arms  against  a  far  distant  enemy,  who 
bore  the  character  of  being  wily  and  brave,  perfect  bush 
fighters,  and  good  shots.  That  these  sons  of  Canada  did 
their  duty  when  thus  called  upon  will  I  trust  be  made  clear 
in  the  following  short  account  of  the  campaign. 

I  do  not  propose  entering  into  all  the  causes  of  the  rising, 
and  though  the  movements  of  the  different  columns  were  all 
made  under  my  directions  and  orders,  I  shall  confine  myself 
principally  to  the  relation  of  the  movements  and  actions  of 
the  column  which  was  under  my  immediate  personal  com- 
mand, and  which  chanced  to  be  called  upon  to  take  the  most 
prominent  action  in  putting  down  the  rising,  only  referring 
to  the  others  when  necessary  for  the  perspicuity  of  my 
narrative. 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  at  2  p.m.,  I  was  informed  by  the 
Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Adolphe) 
Caron,  that  the  French  half  breeds  under  Riel,  the  well  known 
rebel  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Manitoba  by  Lord  Wolseley 
in  1870,2  were  causing  such  trouble  in  the  North  West  Terri- 
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tories  as  would  probably  necessitate  military  action,  and  that 
the  Premier,  Sir  J.  Macdonald,  wished  me  to  start  as  soon  as 
possible  for  Winnipeg.  Mr.  Caron  gave  me  no  specific  di- 
rections, but  I  understood  that  on  arrival  in  Manitoba  I  was 
to  be  governed  by  circumstances,  and  if  necessary  take  the 
field  against  the  insurgents  in  the  North  West.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  at  that  time  was  not  quite  finished,  and  as  it 
was  considered  necessary  that  I  should  lose  no  time,  I  had  to 
take  the  American  train  through  Chicago  and  St.  Paul's  from 
Toronto,  for  which  place  I  left  that  evening,  with  my  Aide 
de  camp,  Captain  E.  Wise,  then  of  the  Cameronians,  now  of 
the  Derbyshire  Regiment. 

We  arrived  at  Winnipeg  at  7  a.m.  on  the  27th^  after 
three  days'  and  three  nights'  continuous  travelling.  I  drove 
at  once  to  Government  House,  where  I  learned  that  reliable 
news  had  arrived  from  the  West  of  the  defeat,  with  the  loss 
of  eleven^  killed,  of  a  party  of  North  West  Mounted  Police 
and  Volunteers  near  Fort  Carlton,-^  a  stockaded  mounted 
police  station  not  far  from  Batoche,  Riel's  headquarters. 
After  conferring  with  his  honor,  Mr.  Aikin,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  I  resolved  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  North  West 
taking  with  me  the  Winnipeg  Militia,  which  had  already 
been  called  out  in  anticipation,  and  which  consisted  of  a 
battery  of  artillery  of  9  pounders  M.I.,  three  officers,  fifty- 
nine  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  commanded  by 
Major  Jarvis,  a  small  troop  of  cavalry,  thirty  five  strong, 
commanded  by  Captain  Knight,  and  the  90th  Battalion  of 
Rifles,  290  strong,  with  twenty-four  officers,  commanded  by 
Major  Mackeand.  I  inspected  these  troops  at  once,  and 
found  them  in  fairly  good  order  and  full  of  fight,  and  I  gave 
orders  that  the  rifle  Regiment  should  be  prepared  to  start 
with  me  that  night  for  Qu'appelle,  whither  a  detachment  of 
thirty  men  and  three  officers  had  already  been  sent,  the 
battery  which  was  not  complete  in  horses,  to  follow  the  next 
day  with  the  infantry  reserve  ammunition,  and  the  cavalry 
to  remain  behind  at  Winnipeg. 

The  weather  was  very  cold,  with  a  good  deal  of  snow  on 
the  ground,  and  each  man  was  supplied  with  three  blankets 
and  a  waterproof  sheet,  being  already  in  possession  of  fur 
gloves  and  caps,  mufflers  and  high  snow  boots. 
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During  my  short  stay  of  a  few  hours  at  Winnipeg,  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  obtain  the  services  of  two  men  who  were  to 
prove  of  great  assistance  to  me.  One  was  an  old  friend,  Major 
Boulton,*  the  other  a  Captain  Bedson,  the  Warden  of  the 
Government  Gaol,  at  Stoney  Mountain,  near  Winnipeg. 
Boulton  had  served  at  Gibraltar  with  our  100th  Regiment^ 
in  1860,  when  I  was  Aide  de  camp  to  the  General  commanding 
the  brigade  there.  He  soon  after  left  our  service,  and  being 
Canadian  born,  returned  to  Canada,  and  eventually  settled 
down  there,  near  the  Shell  river.  He  had  been  made  prisoner 
by  Riel  in  his  first  rising  in  1869,  and  barely  escaped  being 
shot  by  him  as  a  poor  settler  called  Scott^  was.  Boulton 
heard  of  my  arrival,  found  me  out,  and  offered  to  raise  a  small 
body  of  mounted  scouts,  and  join  my  force.  I  at  once  ac- 
cepted, and  I  may  add  here  that  he  joined  me  on  the  15th 
April,  seventeen  days  after  he  had  received  authority  from 
Ottawa  to  raise  them,  with  sixty  men  horsed,  equipped, 
armed  with  repeating  Winchester  rifles,  with  transport  com- 
plete; and  right  good  yeoman  service  did  he  and  his  men 
perform  during  the  campaign.  Bedson  had  served  in  our 
16th  Regiment,  and  his  services  were  simply  invaluable  to 
me  during  the  whole  campaign.  He  is  dead,  I  regret  to  say, 
after  attaining  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Militia. 

I  left  Winnipeg  at  6  p.m.  of  the  day  of  my  arrival  there 
with  the  90th  Rifles,  260  strong,  having  with  me,  besides 
my  Aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Houghton,  Deputy- 
Adjutant-General  of  the  District,  Captain  Bedson,  Mr. 
Secretan,  a  friend  of  Bedson's  and  a  Mr.  Macdowall,t  a 
gentleman  in  the  lumbering  trade  at  Prince  Albert,  both  of 
whom  were  also  of  great  use  to  me  afterwards. 

We  arrived  the  next  morning  at  about  9  a.m.  at  Troy,^ 
which  is,  or  was  the  name  given  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Station  at  Qu'appelle.  Here  we  detrained,  and  as 
the  weather  was  very  cold,  and  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  I  put  the  troops  into  the  emigration  sheds  instead  of 
encamping  them  in  their  bell-tents.  My  reason  for  selecting 
Qu'appelle  as  the  primary  base  was  that  it  was  the  nearest  spot 

*Now  the  Honorable  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boulton,  Canadian  Senator. 
fSince  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament. 
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on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  line  to  Winnipeg — ^which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  my  real  base — from  whence  there 
was  a  direct  trail  to  Batoche,  Kiel's  headquarters. 

I  was  met  here  by  His  Honour,  Mr.  Dewdney,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North-West  Provinces,  with  whom  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  so-called  hotel  of  the  small  town  of  Qu'appelle, 
no  very  luxurious  establishment,  but  which  I  made  my 
headquarters  during  my  stay  there.  I  passed  the  most  of 
the  day  with  my  Aide-de-camp  in  sending  and  receiving 
telegrams,  mostly  in  cipher,  which  made  it  tedious  work.  In 
the  evening  before  he  left  for  Regina,  I  had  a  long  conference 
with  Mr.  Dewdney,  who,  I  may  mention  here,  assisted  me  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  power  in  every  way  during  the  whole 
campaign.  I  found  from  him  that  Battleford  and  Prince 
Albert  were  the  two  most  important  settlements  supposed 
to  be  in  danger.  They  are  both  situated  on  the  north  branch 
of  the  Saskatchewan  river,  about  100  miles  apart  by  land 
and  about  280  and  170  miles  by  trail  respectively,  from 
Qu'appelle.  Batoche,  the  rebel  headquarters  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  is  about  thirty-eight  miles  south 
of  Prince  Albert  and  about  eighty  miles  east  of  Battleford. 

We  were  still  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Battle- 
ford by  Clarke's  Crossing,  but  Riel  had  cut  the  wire  passing 
by  Batoche  to  Prince  Albert,  which  latter  place,  therefore 
communicated  with  us  by  mounted  messengers  to  Battleford 
and  Humboldt.  Mr.  Dewdney  considered  that  Prince  Albert 
N  was  comparatively  safe,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Irvine,  com- 

manding the  North  West  Mounted  Police,  was  there  with  a 
force  consisting  of  180  mounted  police,  ninety  volunteers, 
and  a  mountain  gun,  with  plenty  of  ammunition  and  food 
for  a  month;  but  Battleford  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  more 
ticklish  position,  being  in  dangerous  propinquity  to  a  large 
band  of  Indians  under  a  somewhat  famous  chief  called  Pound- 
maker,  who  was  known  to  be  discontented  and  in  communi- 
cation with  Riel.  However,  it  was  garrisoned  by  a  party  of 
forty-seven  mounted  police,  with  a  volunteer  company  of 
some  thirty-five  settlers,  who,  with  the  women  and  children, 
were  all  living  in  the  so-called  fort  or  stockade,  with  clear 
ground  round  about  it,  the  rest  of  the  settlement  having  been 
abandoned.   There  was  also  an  important  Hudson  Bay  post 
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at  Fort  Pitt,  a  stockade  on  the  North  Saskatchewan,  some 
ninety  miles  to  the  north  of  Battleford,  which  was  then  being 
held  by  a  detachment  of  twenty-four  mounted  policemen 
under  Inspector  Dickens,  son  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens. 
They  were  also  in  danger,  being  in  close  proximity  to  another 
large  body  of  unfriendly  Indians  under  a  chief  known  as 
Big  Bear. 

The  Indians  still  further  to  the  west  about  Calgary,  and 
Fort  Macleod  and  Edmonton,  were  known  to  be  discontented, 
but  were  kept  in  check  by  mounted  police,  and  near  Gleichen 
there  was  a  large  reserve  of  Blackfoot  Indians  under  an 
important  chief  called  Crowfoot,  but  whom  Mr.  Dewdney 
thought  likely  to  remain  quiet.  Indeed,  he  suggested  that  I 
should  have  a  small  party  of  them  attached  as  scouts  to  my 
force,  but  that  I  declined,  not  thinking  it  advisable. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Red  Indians  had  not  joined  Riel  in 
any  numbers,  but  were  what  is  called  ''sitting  on  the  fence" 
awaiting  events,  and  it  was  generally  feared  that  there  might 
be  a  general  rising  of  them,  if  the  Government  troops  met 
with  any  serious  reverse. 

It  was  known  that  Riel  was  doing  all  he  could  to  induce 
them  to  join  him  at  once,^  sending  his  messengers  far  and  wide 
loaded  with  false  statements.  Among  other  lies,  he  informed 
them  that  England  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Russia,  and 
could  not  spare  a  man  of  her  army  to  help  the  Canadian 
Government,  whose  own  soldiers  were  no  use,  and  could  not 
fight  or  move  in  the  prairies,  and  that  a  large  body  of  Fenians 
and  Indians  from  the  United  States  with  artillery  were  coming 
to  join  him,  etc.  He  even  tried  to  work  the  old  "eclipse  of 
the  sun"  dodge.  Having  ascertained  from  an  almanack  that 
there  was  soon  to  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  he  informed  the 
Indians  that  on  that  day  the  sun  would  be  darkened,  and  as 
soon  as  they  saw  that,  they  were  to  consider  it  a  warning 
from  the  ''Manitou"  for  them  to  rise  at  once  against  the 
Whites  and  join  him,  after  plundering  the  settlements  near 
them. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Dewdney  was  of  opinion  that  affairs 
were  in  a  very  critical  state,  and  if  we  were  defeated,  the 
consequences  would  be  most  disastrous  to  the  country,  as 
there  would  probably  be  a  general  rising  of  the  Indians. 
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He  further  informed  me  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Irvine 
had  telegraphed  to  him  to  warn  me  that  the  rebels  were  good 
shots,  and  that  I  should  not  start  without  at  least  1500  men. 
I  told  him  that  I  could  not  afiford  to  wait  for  that  number, 
as  it  might  be  weeks  before  I  could  get  them,  and  that  I 
should  advance  as  soon  as  possible  with  what  troops  I  could 
muster,  and  trust  to  getting  reinforcements  later  on,  and  I 
telegraphed  to  that  effect  to  the  minister  at  Ottawa,  at  the 
same  time  writing  to  him  to  explain  my  proposed  plan  of 
operation,  which  was  as  follows — 

To  move  the  principal  column  under  my  own  command 
direct  to  Clarke's  Crossing,  a  telegraph  station  and  ferry  on 
the  South  Saskatchewan  about  forty  miles  by  trail  from 
Batoche.  A  second  column  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Otter,^^ 
a  capable  officer  belonging  to  the  permanent  Militia,  who  was 
coming  up  with  reinforcements,  to  meet  me  there  from  Swift 
Current,  a  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  station  some  150  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Troy  and  a  few  miles  from  the  south 
branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  which  I  was  recommended  to 
use  eventually  as  a  line  of  communication,  making  Swift 
Current  my  main  base.  I  was  given  to  understand  by  an 
old  scout  that  I  might  fall  in  with  the  enemy  at  or  near 
Clarke's  Crossing,  and  it  seemed  somewhat  probable,  but,  if 
not,  the  two  columns  would  then  move,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  and  attack  Batoche,  which  I  understood  had  houses 
and  Indian  camps  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  with  a  large 
ferry  boat  to  connect  them.  After  the  capture,  one  column, 
if  necessary,  might  march  on  to  Prince  Albert,  the  other 
pushing  on  to  Battleford,  whither  I  proposed  sending  at 
once  a  reinforcement  of  mounted  police  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  W.  Herchmer,  from  Regina,  the  mounted  police 
having  been  put  under  my  command.  A  third  column  I 
proposed  forming  at  Calgary,  giving  the  command  to  Major- 
General  Strange, late  R.A.,  and  commanding  the  Canadian 
Militia,  who  had  placed  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government.  This  column,  after  over-awing  the  Indians  in 
the  district,  would  move  on  to  Edmonton,  and  proceed  down 
the  North  Saskatchewan  to  Fort  Pitt,  where  I  hoped  to  meet 
them  after  having  disposed  of  Poundmaker  and  his  band. 
We  should  then  together  follow  up,  and  dispose  of  Big  Bear, 
which  would  pretty  well  break  the  neck  of  the  rebellion. 
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I  also  would  shortly  have  two  small  bodies  of  mounted 
scouts  patrolling  East  and  West  of  the  Cypress  Hills  between 
the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  American 
frontier,  not  only  to  watch  any  Fenian  or  Indian  advance 
from  the  United  States  that  might  chance  to  take  place,  but 
also,  if  possible,  to  bar  the  most  probable  line  of  retreat  to 
the  States  of  the  defeated  rebels. 

I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  could  not,  at  least 
at  first,  spare  troops  to  keep  my  communications  open,  but 
that  did  not  trouble  me  much,  as,  from  what  I  could  gather, 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  rebels  would  not  wander  far 
afield,  but  would  remain  in  or  close  to  Batoche.  Moreover, 
while  my  reinforcements  were  coming  up,  my  communications 
would  be  kept  open,  and  lastly,  it  was  evidently  necessary 
that  I  should  make  a  forward  movement  without  delay,  and 
with  as  great  a  show  of  force  as  I  could  muster. 

The  next  day,  the  28th,  I  set  to  work  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  immediate  advance  of  the  troops  I  had  with 
me.  I  appointed  Captain  Bedson  chief  transport  officer, 
with  Mr.  Secretan  as  his  assistant,  and  Captain  Swinford,  of 
the  90th,  chief  commissariat  officer,  and  with  their  able  as- 
sistance was  able  to  extemporize  a  good  working  system  of 
transport  and  commissariat.  Afterwards  our  transport  and 
stores,  etc.,  were  nearly  all  supplied  through  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company;  Mr.  Wrigley,  their  chief  commissioner,  being 
most  indefatigable  and  successful  in  his  endeavours  to  make 
things  go  smoothly. 

The  medical  arrangements  had  also  to  be  considered.  The 
old  Enghsh  system  of  each  regiment  having  its  own  medical 
man  was  then  in  vogue  with  the  Canadian  Militia,  and  I  had 
only  an  assistant  surgeon  with  the  90th  Regiment;  the 
surgeon.  Dr.  Orton,  being  at  Ottawa  attending  to  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  but  who  intended 
to  join  his  regiment,  as  he  eventually  did,  on  the  9th  of  April. 
In  the  meantime  the  assistant  surgeon,  who  had  a  pair  of 
field  panniers,  was  sufficient  for  our  immediate  wants,  and  I 
knew  the  Minister  of  Militia  was  organizing  a  small  medical 
staff  corps  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Bergin,  M.P. 

It  was  still  very  cold,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  snow 
on  the  ground,  but  some  horses  having  arrived,  sent  by  the 
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Hudson  Bay  Company  for  myself  and  staff,  my  Aide-de- 
camp and  I  were  obliged  to  try  them  with  swords  on.  Most 
of  them  proved  fairly  quiet,  and  I  selected  a  large  black 
gelding,  which  carried  me  well  throughout  the  whole  campaign, 
becoming  well  known  later  on  as  *'Sam",  a  skilful  thief  when 
forage  was  scarce.  They  were  all  a  useful  lot  of  animals, 
costing  on  an  average  about  200  dollars.  The  saddles  sent 
with  the  horses  were  all  Mexican  saddles,  which  are  those 
principally  used  in  the  North-West.  Nearly  all  my  scouts 
and  the  mounted  police  used  them.  This  saddle  has  a  very 
sharp  tree,  and  a  horn  on  the  pommel  for  the  lasso  or  ''lariat" 
to  be  fastened  to;  the  stirrups,  made  of  wood,  are  very  large 
and  worn  long,  the  leg  of  the  rider  being  almost  straight. 
The  saddle  is  fastened  on  in  a  peculiar  way  by  strong  strips 
of  green  hide  attached  to  the  girth  drawn  through  iron  rings 
fixed  on  the  saddle.  Those  accustomed  to  their  use  prefer 
these  saddles,  but  I  was  very  glad  that  I  had  my  own  English 
saddle. 

It  was  very  necessary  to  have  horses  accustomed  to  the 
country,  as  the  prairies  are  full  of  holes  made  by  badgers  and 
gophers,  the  latter  being  a  sort  of  ground  squirrel  with  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  prairie  dog.  ''Muskegs"  or 
treacherous  bogs,  are  also  frequently  met  with,  which  are 
sometimes  very  dangerous  if  not  impassable,  especially  to 
horses  not  accustomed  to  them.  These  particularly  disa- 
greeable prairie  obstacles  are  said  to  be  caused  by  the  common 
practice  of  the  beaver  of  damming  up  small  streams  so  as  to, 
obtain  a  pool  to  live  and  play  in ;  and  it  is  the  case  tnat  you 
generally  come  across  traces  of  beaver  occupancy  of  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  "muskegs."  Moreover,  the 
western  horses  were  accustomed  to  be  picketed  out  in  ex- 
treme cold  weather,  and  to  starve  or  half-starve  occasionally 
on  prairie  grass.  A  knowledge  of  all  this  determined  me  not  to 
attempt  to  use  any  of  the  militia  cavalry  with  the  columns, 
as  not  suitable  for  the  work,  but  to  post  any  that  might  be 
sent  up,  on  the  line  of  communication  between  Qu'appelle 
and  Humboldt,  there  being  several  small  bands  of  Indians 
and  some  half-breeds  of  doubtful  character  about  the  Touch- 
wood Hills  between  these  two  places.  This  was  afterwards 
carried  out;    the  Governor-General's  Body  Guard  from 
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Toronto,  about  seventy  strong,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
G.  Denison,  being  posted  at  Humboldt,  and  the  Cavalry 
School  Corps,  a  troop  about  forty  strong  (permanent  force), 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  Turnbull,  at  Touchwood.  Both 
these .  posts  were  important,  and  I  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  zealous  and  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  duties  connected  with  them  were  carried  out  by  the  two 
able  commanders. 

While  inspecting  some  wagons  we  were  going  to  hire  for 
our  transport,  I  was  shown  a  comfortable  sort  of  covered 
ambulance  with  two  fine  large  mules,  which  rejoiced  in  the 
names  respectively  of  ''Dewdney"  and  ''Reed,"^^  after  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  his  secretary,  and  was  informed  by 
one  of  my  staff  that  this  affair  was  meant  for  my  use  on  the 
march.  Much  amused  at  the  idea,  I  assured  my  informant 
that  I  intended  to  ride  or  march,  and  unless  ill  or  wounded 
should  certainly  not  trouble  ''Dewdney"  and  "Reed"  to  drag 
me  about. 

A  Captain  French,  who  had  been  in  the  Irish  Militia, 
brother  of  a  distinguished  artillery  officer,  came  to  me  during 
the  day  and  offered  to  raise  a  small  party  of  scouts  from 
among  the  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Qu'appelle. 
He  had  lately  been  an  officer  in  the  mounted  police,  in  which 
force  he  bore  a  very  high  character  for  intelligence  and  pluck, 
and  had  not  long  left  it  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  and 
settling  in  the  Qu'appelle  valley.  He  was  naturally  well 
acquainted  with  the  Indians  and  the  country,  and  as  I  knew 
that  Boulton  could  not  be  with  me  for  some  days,  I  accepted 
his  offer,  and  authorized  him  to  raise  at  once  twenty-five  or 
thirty  men  from  among  the  settlers  of  the  neighbourhood, 
the  men  to  receive  five  dollars  a  day  and  find  their  ow^n 
horses.  French  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  very  first- 
rate  party  of  about  thirty  men,  well  mounted  and  armed  with 
repeating  Winchesters,  in  three  or  four  days,  and  joined  me 
at  Fort  Qu'appelle.  There  were  several  men  of  good  birth^^ 
among  the  party,  among  them  being  the  Hon.  M.  Gifford, 
Hon.  E.  Fiennes,  and  the  whole  of  them  did  good  service, 
French,  Gifford  and  Fiennes  being  especially  useful  and  hard- 
working. The  two  latter  were  principally  used  by  Lord 
Melgund  and  myself  as  orderly  officers,  sometimes  riding 
long  distances  by  themselves  at  great  personal  risk. 
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We  had  a  good  deal  of  telegraphing  during  the  day,  which 
was  cold  and  raw,  a  great  deal  of  snow  falling. 

A  great  many  reports  were  rife  about  the  Indians  rising, 
and  about  the  strength  of  the  half-breeds  under  Riel.  I  may 
say  here  that  during  the  whole  campaign  I  was  constantly 
receiving  from  different  parts  of  the  country  most  alarming 
reports,  some  of  them  coupled  with  pitiful  requests  for 
troops,  or  arms  and  ammunition.  A  great  many  of  these 
reports  were  totally  without  foundation,  and  the  rest  greatly 
exaggerated.  At  first  I  was  rendered  very  uneasy,  especially 
as  it  would  have  required  at  least  5000  men,  and  the  same 
number  of  arms,  with  ammunition  to  comply  with  their 
requests,  but  I  soon  began  to  find  out  that,  at  this  crisis, 
exaggeration  was  a  ''prairie  peculiarity,"  and  at  last  I 
named  these  stories  and  reports  ''Nor '-Westers,"  and  it 
came  to  be  a  joke  in  my  force  about  "the  General's  horror 
of  Nor'- Westers." 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  March,  I  sent  off  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Houghton,  a  wing  of  the  90th 
Regiment,  145  strong,  and  one  nine-pound  gun,  and  twenty 
five  men  of  the  battery  to  Fort  Qu'appelle,  an  old  Hudson 
Bay  post  about  eighteen  miles  off  our  road.  As  it  was  their 
first  march,  I  sent  two  or  three  empty  wagons  with  them,  to 
give  the  men  a  lift  occasionally.  Captain  Bedson  drove  me 
over  to  Fort  Qu'appelle  that  afternoon  in  a  "buck-board"  a 
peculiar  sort  of  carriage,  of  simple  construction,  used  in  the 
country.  I  found  the  party  had  arrived  quite  fresh,  though 
marching  had  been  heavy,  owing  to  the  slushy  snow.  The 
occasional  lifts  in  the  carts  had  been  very  acceptable  to  the 
men. 

Fort  Qu'appelle  is  really  only  a  cluster  of  wooden  buildings 
surrounded  by  a  stockade,  but  a  small  town  has  grown  up 
around  it.  It  lies  on  a  small  river  running  through  a  broad 
valley  with  high  land  on  each  side  of  it.  The  river  just  here 
widens  out  into  two  or  three  small  lakes,  the  scenery  being 
very  fine.  The  place  owes  its  name  to  a  curious  echo^^  which 
the  valley  is  said  to  possess. 

Mr.  Archie  McDonald,  the  Hudson  Bay  factor  there, 
entertained  us  at  luncheon,  and  we  made  arrangements  with 
him  for  the  supply  of  200  carts  to  be  got  in  as  soon  as  possible, 
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and  drove  back  to  Qu'appelle.  Next  day  the  weather  was 
very  bad,  and  it  snowed  hard,  especially  towards  and  during 
the  night.  Busy  again  with  telegrams  and  preparations.  I 
decided  to  leave  Captain  Swinford  at  Qu'appelle,  for  the 
present  and  appointed  a  Mr.  Underwood — who  had  been  an 
officer  in  our  regular  army — supply  officer  to  the  column, 
and  a  very  good  officer  he  proved  to  be.  I  also  secured  the 
services  of  a  Major  Bell,  superintendent  of  the  Bell  farm, 
near  Qu'appelle,  who  was  of  great  assistance,  and  did  good 
service  throughout  in  procuring  and  forwarding  carts  and 
forage  to  the  front.  I  heard  from  Ottawa  that  the  following 
troops  had  left  for  the  front: 


Royal  Canadian  Artillery  A  and  B 

Batteries  (permanent) 
Infantry  School  Corps. — C  Company 

(permanent)  

2nd  Battalion  (Queen's  Own)  .  . 
10th  Battalion  (Royal  Grenadiers)  . 


Officers. 


13 


5 
18 
17 


N.C.O's 
&  men. 

213  . 

85 
257  , 
250 


Horses.  Guns. 


27 


These  troops  were  coming  up  by  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, though  there  were  still  unfinished  gaps  in  the  line  to 
the  east  of  Port  Arthur;  but  it  was  thought  better,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  to  use  our  own  line,  as  it  undoubtedly  was, 
though  the  troops  had  to  cross  those  gaps  under  great 
difficulties,  both  of  ground  and  weather.  An  extract  from 
the  report  to  me  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Montizambert,  com- 
manding the  artillery  on  this  march,  will  give  an  idea  of  these 
difficulties  and  hardships  which  were  so  cheerfully  borne  by 
these  citizen  soldiers,  both  infantry  and  artillery: — 

"Here  began  the  difficulties  of  passing  the  gaps  on  the 
unconstructed  portion  of  the  road.  About  400  miles  between 
the  wxst  end  of  the  track  and  Red  Rock  or  Nipigon,  66  miles 
from  Port  Arthur,  had  to  be  passed  by  a  constantly  varying 
process  of  embarking  and  disembarking  guns  and  stores  from 
flat  cars  to  country  team  sleighs  and  vice  versa.  There  were 
16  operations  of  this  nature  in  cold  weather  and  deep  snow. 
On  starting  from  the  west-end  of  the  track  on  the  night  of  the 
30th  March  the  roads  were  found  so  bad  that  it  took  the  guns 
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17  hours  to  do  the  distance  (30  miles)  to  Magpie  camp.  On 
from  there  to  east-end  of  the  track  by  team  sleighs  and 
marching  23  miles  further  on,  on  flat  cars  (uncovered  and 
open)  80  miles,  with  the  thermometer  at  50  deg.  below  zero. 
Heron  Bay,  Port  Munro,  McKellar's  Bay,  Jackfish,  Isbester, 
McKay's  Harbour  were  passed  by  alternate  flat  cars  on 
construction  tracks;  and,  teaming  in  fearful  weather  round 
the  north  shore  of  lake  Superior,  Nipigon  or  Red  Rock  was 
reached  on  the  evening  of  the  third  April.  The  men  had 
had  no  sleep  for  four  nights." 

On  the  31st  March  which  was  a  bitter  cold  day,  with 
heavy  snow  towards  the  evening,  I  devoted  myself  to  organ- 
izing and  telegraphing  and  on  the  1st  April,  to  my  great 
satisfaction.  Lord  Melgund^^  arrived  from  the  East.  He  w^as 
an  old  Guardsman,  and  as  I  knew,  had  been  lately  serving 
with  mounted  infantry  in  the  field.  I  had  telegraphed  to 
him  to  say,  I  should  be  glad  if  he  would  join  me,  if  his 
Excellency  Lord  Lansdowne  could  spare  him  for  a  time  from 
his  duties  as  Military  Secretary.  His  Excellency  most  kindly 
and  thoughtfully  did  spare  him,  and  1  received  the  most 
cheerful  and  valuable  support  and  assistance  from  Lord 
Melgund  (now  the  Earl  of  Minto)  during  the  whole  time  he 
was  with  me.  I  observed  on  that  morning  several  strangers 
in  the  little  hotel,  and  was  soon  enlightened  as  to  their 
business.  They  were  newspaper  correspondents,  four  being 
Canadian,  and  one  a  Yankee.  As  regards  them  and  their 
after  proceedings,  I  may  say  here  that  the  Canadians  were 
anxious  to  do,  and  did  do,  their  work  honestly  and  fairly 
according  to  their  lights,  with  one  exception,  and  his  fault 
arose  more  from  error  of  judgement  than  intention,  though 
I  was  obliged  to  send  him  away  from  my  camp.  The  Yankee 
reporter  was  all  right  at  first,  but  latterly  fell  off  and  got 
rather  wild  in  his  statements.  They  were  all  more  or  less 
handicapped  by  the  novelty  of  their  positions  as  war- 
correspondents,  and  when  I  was  obliged  to  decline  confiding 
all  my  information  and  intentions  to  them,  they  were  more 
or  less  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  my  not  knowing  myself 
what  I  was  going  to  do!  I  must,  however,  except  one  of  the 
Canadians,  a  Mr.  Chambers,  whom  I  always  found  to  be 
reasonable  and  satisfied  with  what  I  could  tell  him.  Later 
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on  we  were  joined  by  the  well-known  Mr.  Henty,^^  as  corre- 
spondent of  the  Standard,  which  was  the  only  English  paper 
that  condescended  to  send  a  war-correspondent  to  us;  how- 
ever, we  could  not  have  had  a  better  representative  of  the 
English  press. 

During  this  and  the  following  day,  I  received  rather 
alarming  news  from  Battleford,  the  mounted  police  officer 
in  command  there  being  evidently  a  pessimist,  and  from 
what  I  could  gather,  I  did  not  believe  Battleford  was  in  any 
such  danger  as  he  described,  but  I  telegraphed  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Herchmer,  at  Regina,  to  hurry  on  to  Battleford  with 
his  party  of  mounted  police  and  one  mountain  gun. 

The  next  day,  the  2nd,  I  left  Qu'appelle  at  8.30  a.m.  with 
the  other  wing  of  the  90th,  and  the  other  gun  of  the  battery, 
and  arrived  at  Fort  Qu'appelle  at  12.15  p.m.  after  a  longish 
and  sloppy  march  owing  to  the  melting  snow,  as  it  was  a  fine 
sunshiny  day.  The  men  in  this  case  were  also  assisted  by 
occasional  lifts  in  wagons.  They  camped  with  the  others, 
and  my  staff  and  self  put  up  at  the  hospitable  abode  of  Mr. 
McDonald,  the  Hudson  Bay  factor. 

The  next  day,  the  3rd,  I  had  my  ''army"  out  early  at 
blank  cartridge  firing,  to  see  how  our  steeds  would  stand  it, 
and  found  that  they  nearly  all  stood  the  firing  well,  chargers 
as  well  as  draught  horses.  I  then  tried  a  little  drill  with  the 
90th,  which  they  went  through  very  well,  considering  that 
they  had  had  very  little  training  of  any  sort,  the  regiment 
having  been  formed  quite  lately  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kennedy,  who  had  gone  to  Egypt  with  the  Canadian  boat- 
men, and  of  whose  sad  death  by  smallpox  we  were  so  soon 
to  hear.  After  the  drill  was  over  I  went  down  the  ranks  of 
the  90th,  and  questioned  each  man,  and  found  that  many  of 
them  had  never  fired  a  rifle,  some  even  had  never  fired  any 
weapon  at  all.  This  was  not  a  cheerful  look-out  after  receiv- 
ing Lieutenant-Colonel  Irvine's  telegram  to  Mr.  Dewdney, 
dwelling  on  the  excellence  of  the  shooting  of  the  half-breeds, 
and  that  my  force  should  be  1500  strong,  and  another  message 
from  the  same  to  the  same,  which  one  of  my  telegraphic 
operators  intercepted,  to  the  following  effect:  "Matters 
are  in  a  very  critical  state — ^feel  confident  all  Indians  will 
join  rebels  if  immediate  steps  are  not  taken:    1,500  men 
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sufficient  if  immediately  sent  in,  otherwise  several  thousand 
will  be  required.  Teton  Sioux  roaming  the  country  on  the 
warpath,"  etc. 

I  ordered  the  regiment  to  parade  for  ball-practice  in  the 
afternoon,  some  of  their  men  themselves  making  and  putting 
up  three  movable  targets  with  marker's  butts,  in  the  mean- 
while. I  here  discovered,  in  the  handiness  and  capability  of 
the  men  as  workmen,  a  superiority  in  the  Canadian  Militia- 
men over  our  regular  soldiers. 

The  ball-practice  was  continued  the  next  day,  and  ac- 
customed the  men  to  the  recoil  of  their  weapon  if  it  did 
nothing  else.  At  this  time  the  whole  of  the  Canadian  Militia, 
cavalry  and  infantry  were  armed  with  the  Snider,  and  it  was 
feared  at  first  that  we  should  be  at  a  disadvantage,  as  the 
half-breeds  were  known  to  be  most  of  them  well  armed  with 
repeating  rifles.  It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  arm  the 
troops  being  sent  forward  with  Martini  Henrys,  of  which 
there  were  some  10,000  in  store,  but  I  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  put  an  entirely  new  arm  into  the  hands  of  men 
just  entering  into  a  campaign,  particularly  one  which  was 
known  to  have  a  much  greater  recoil:  better  not  to  "swap 
horses  crossing  a  stream,"  as  President  Lincoln  once  said. 
The  Sniders  were  therefore  retained,  and,  as  it  proved,  they 
were  quite  good  enough  for  our  work  when  they  were  held 
straight. 

Fifty  of  the  best  shots  of  one  regiment  were  armed  with 
Martini  Henrys,  but  we  never  derived  much  advantage  from 
them.  The  few  pieces  of  artillery  we  had  were  all  muzzle- 
loaders,  nine-pounders,  but  that  did  not  matter  much,  as  we 
knew  the  enemy  were  not  to  be  feared  in  respect  of  artillery, 
though  they  were  said  to  have  one  or  two  guns,  which  proved, 
however,  to  be  only  a  "Nor'-Wester." 

Thanks  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  Archie  McDonald,  assisted 
by  Major  Bell,  a  good  many  teams  came  in,  and  Bedson 
collected  a  quantity  of  hay  and  oats.  The  price  of  forage 
had  naturally  gone  up,  and  as  far  as  I  can  remember  the 
price  then  was,  hay  twenty  dollars  a  ton,  and  oats,  one  dollar 
fifty  cents  a  bushel.  These  wagons,  or  teams  as  they  are 
called  in  the  North-West,  constituted  our  transport  during 
the  whole  campaign.   They  were  the  ordinary  waggons  used 
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by  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and  were  lightly  though 
strongly  built  on  four  high  wheels,  which  were  very  narrow 
as  compared  with  those  of  English  carts.  They  proved 
admirably  suited  for  rough  work  and  roads,  and  were  able 
to  go  wherever  the  guns  went.  They  were  drawn  by  two 
horses  of  a  good  class,  and  were  capable  of  carrying  about 
one-and-a-half-tons  weight.  The  cost  at  first  was  high,  but, 
after  all,  not  much  more  than  they  were  worth  at  the  time 
to  the  Government.  It  was  ten  dollars  per  team — including 
driver — per  diem,  and  all  found.  The  forage  allowed  was 
forty  pounds  of  oats  and  thirty  pounds  of  hay,  the  teamster 
receiving  the  same  ration  as  the  soldier,  with  arms  and 
ammunition.  Later  on  the  price  of  forage  and  line  of  wagons 
was  much  reduced.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Gordon  came  in 
from  Prince  Albert  with  an  account  of  the  fight  at  Duck  Lake. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  after  divine  service  I  rode 
out  on  the  trail*  we  should  have  to  follow  on  the  morrow.  I 
found  that  the  bridge  across  the  stream  joining  two  small 
lakes  required  strengthening  to  allow  the  infantry  and  wagons 
to  pass,  and  that  the  guns  would  have  to  ford  it.  The  ascent 
to  the  plateau  was  also  very  steep  and  muddy.  After  that 
the  trail  appeared  fair  enough.  The  view  from  the  plateau 
of  the  valley,  with  the  settlements  and  the  tents  was  very 
picturesque. 

On  my  return  I  sent  men  at  once  to  work  at  the 
strengthening  of  the  bridge,  which  was  done  in  a  few  hours. 

This  day,  5th  April,  I  put  Lord  Melgund  in  orders  as 
chief  of  the  staff. 

Among  other  graver  points  to  be  considered  in  my  ar- 
rangements for  the  forthcoming  campaign  was  the  question 
of  ''drink."  At  that  time  the  sale  of  all  stimulants,  including 
beer,  was  prohibited  in  the  North-West  Territories  from  the 
fear  that  the  Indians  might  get  it,  liquor  of  any  sort  having 
the  effect  of  bringing  out  all  their  bad  qualities  and  deadening 
any  good  ones  they  might  chance  to  possess,  and  the  half- 
breed  were  not  much  better.  The  whites  in  the  territories 
were  allowed  in  certain  circumstances  to  obtain  a  permit 
for  the  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  liquor  into  the 
territories,  but  these  permits  were  only  obtained  from  the 
*Prairie  roads  are  always  called  "trails"  in  the  North- West. 
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Lieutenant-Governor  himself,  who  was  very  chary  of  granting 
them.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  under  these  circumstances 
most  extraordinary  stratagems  were  had  recourse  to,  in  order 
to  smuggle  liquor  into  the  country.  Eggs,  carefully  opened 
and  cleaned,  were  filled  with  liquor  and  then  carefully  fastened 
up  and  imported  as  eggs  in  boxes.  Casks,  filled  with  whiskey 
and  a  little  kerosene  oil  poured  into  them,  were  imported  as 
lamp  oil,  medicine-bottles,  labelled  ''Davis's  Pain  Killer"  and 
''Jamaica  Ginger"  filled  with  pure  whiskey,  etc.  etc. 

The  question  for  my  consideration  was  whether  I  should 
allow  the  troops  to  have  a  certain  ration  of  liquor,  in  which 
case,  of  course,  the  Government  would  allow  of  its  being 
admitted  for  their  use.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  most 
of  the  men  in  the  militia,  though  not  by  any  means  drunkards, 
were  in  the  habit  of  having  a  certain  amount  of  stimulants 
daily, some  few  a  good  deal,  and  that,  with  the  cold  weather 
and  hardships  they  would  have  to  undergo,  the  sudden  with- 
drawal of  stimulants  might  have  a  deleterious  effect,  etc. 
After  due  consideration,  bearing  in  mind  that  Lord  Wolseley 
allowed  no  liquor  in  the  Red  River  Expedition  of  1870,  I 
resolved  that  I  would  allow  none  to  be  issued  to  the  troops 
on  this  Expedition,  or  to  be  carried  with  them  either  by 
officers  or  men,  except  a  certain  amount  as  medical  comforts. 
It  was  a  bold  step  to  take  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  but  I  was  fully  borne  out  by  the  result. 

At  first  a  few  men  suffered  from  pains  in  their  limbs  from 
sleeping  on  wet  or  damp  ground  and  there  were  a  few  cases 
of  frost-bites,  and  cold  and  coughs,  also  a  few  cases  of  snow- 
blindness,  to  meet  which  the  Government  had  supplied 
goggles,  but  in  a  short  time  this  was  got  over,  and  there  was 
little  or  no  sickness,  severe  as  was  the  weather,  and  the  men 
who  had  believed  that  they  would  surely  succumb  to  this 
deprivation  of  their  accustomed  stimulants  found  themselves 
in  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  better  health  than  they  had 
been  for  years  before.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  a 
perfect  absence  of  drink  in  my  camp,  as  in  spite  of  all  my  care 
I  fear  that  some  was  occasionally  surreptitiously  obtained, 
but  the  amount  thus  introduced  was  so  small  that  I  may  say 
that  my  orders  were  virtually  carried  out.  As  for  myself,  I 
can  honestly  say  I  carried  out  my  own  orders,  and  that  from 
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the  day  I  left  Qu'appelle  to  the  day  I  arrived  at  Winnipeg 
on  my  return  home,  not  a  drop  of  any  stimulant  passed  my 
lips,  in  which  I  believe  I  was  imitated  by  the  great  majority 
of  my  officers.  Hot  tea  was  generally  available  for  everyone 
at  all  times,  and  was  found  a  much  better  preventative  for 
colds  and  coughs  than  any  amount  of  spirits  could  have 
been.  I  also  attribute  in  part  our  freedom  from  ill-efifects 
consequent  on  exposure  to  rain  and  cold  to  the  free  use  of 
tobacco,  which  was  always  plentiful,  and  was  almost  uni- 
versally used. 

I  received  here  a  message  from  Mr.  Caron  informing  me 
that  he  had  heard  Battleford  was  to  be  attacked  immediately 
by  six  hundred  Indians,  and  asking  me  to  make  arrangements 
to  meet  this  danger,  which,  though  not  believing  in  their 
necessity,  I  had  already  done  by  ordering  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Herchmer,  with  fifty  men  and  one  mountain  gun,  to  proceed 
at  once  from  Regina  to  Battleford.  I  continued  to  receive 
such  urgent  appeals  from  Superintendent  Morris  at  Battleford 
that  I  telegraphed  to  him  that  I  would  march  on  Battleford 
from  Clarke's  Crossing,  after  disposing  of  Riel.  While  here, 
with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Bedson  and  a  man  well 
acquainted  with  the  prairies,  I  selected  on  the  map  certain 
spots  for  camping.  The  camp  stations  were  named,  some  of 
them  after  officers  with  the  force,  and  a  few  teams  were 
generally  sent  on  the  day  before  to  collect  firewood,  etc., 
under  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  foreman  of  teamsters,  an  excellent 
man,  sometimes  under  Mr.  Secretan  himself,  they  and  the 
teamsters  being  armed  and  old  prairie  hands. 

The  preparations  for  the  march  to  which  I  referred  in  the 
last  number  having  been  completed,  we  started  on  the  6th 
of  April  at  7  a.m.,  strength  all  told  402,  including  my  new 
levy  of  scouts.  The  weather  was  cold,  and  the  road  up  the 
north  bank  was  steep  and  heavy,  and  we  had  to  use  four 
horses  to  get  each  of  our  120  wagons  up  to  the  top,  and  six 
for  each  gun  and  wagon.  We  marched  off  with  the  usual 
formation,  scouts  leading.  As  this  was  our  first  regular 
march,  I  halted  after  covering  about  twelve  miles  over  a  wet 
and  heavy  trail,  with  a  strong  wind  in  our  faces,  accompanied 
by  occasional  flurries  of  sleet  and  hail,  but  the  men  bore  it 
all  wonderfully  well. 
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I  am  afraid  the  dress  of  my  Aide-de-camp  and  myself 
would  have  astonished  if  not  horrified  an  Aldershot  General 
and  his  Aide-de-camp.  We  were  both  clad  in  short  buffalo 
skin  coats,  staff  pantaloons,  fur  service  caps,  and  long  English 
shooting  boots,  with  jack  spurs.  Swords  were  worn  under,  and 
revolvers  over,  our  coats.  The  men  and  officers  were  in  the 
regular  British  uniform,  supplemented  with  snow  boots,  fur 
caps  and  gloves,  and  most  of  them  with  hideous  red  comforters 
round  their  necks. 

Towards  night  it  became  bitterly  cold,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  10  deg.  below  zero,  and  we  had  a  hard  night  of  it. 
Though  I  lay  down  dressed,  with  two  blankets  and  my 
buffalo  coat  over  me  and  two  blankets  under  me,  I  could  not 
get  warm  and  did  not  sleep  much.  In  the  morning  we  found 
all  our  pegs  frozen  hard  in  the  ground,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  23  deg.  below  zero.  We  had  eventually  to  cut 
the  pegs  out  with  axes,  and  so  did  not  march  until  8.30  a.m. 
We  halted  after  a  march  of  about  eighteen  miles.  The  night 
was  cold  though  not  so  cold  as  the  night  before.  We  halted 
the  next  day,  April  8th,  to  enable  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monti- 
zambert,  with  two  guns  of  A  Battery,  Permanent  Force,  to 
join  us,  which  they  did  about  10  a.m.,  100  strong  and  two 
M.l.  9-pounders.  The  officers,  men  and  horses  looked 
wonderfully  well  and  fit,  and  they  appeared  none  the  worse 
for  their  long  and  tedious  journey  of  over  2000  miles  by  rail 
and  trail  including  the  passage  of  the  gaps.  Marched  next 
day,  the  9th  of  April,  and  halted  near  the  Hudson  Bay  Post 
at  Touchwood,  after  doing  twenty-one  miles.  Still  very 
cold.  Here  we  received  the  sad  news  of  the  massacre  at  Frog 
Lake,  a  settlement  near  Fort  Pitt.  Nine  men  killed,  including 
the  Hudson  Bay  officiaP'^  and  two  priests;  also  two  women 
and  several  men  taken  prisioners,  all  whites.  This  outrage 
was  committed  by  Big  Bear's  people.  I  received  that  da}^ 
more  unsatisfactory  telegrams  from  the  officer  in  charge  of 
Battleford.  I  telegraphed  to  Major-General  Strange,  late 
R.A.,  who  was  residing  near  Gleichen,  not  far  from  Calgary, 
to  assume  command  of  the  force  forming  in  that  district. 
He  had  volunteered  his  services  which  were  gladly  accepted, 
as  he  was  well  known  in  the  Dominion,  having  lately  retired 
from  the  command  of  the  Artillery  including  A  and  B  batteries 
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of  the  Permanent  Force,  who  owed  their  efficiency  greatly  to 
his  care  and  instruction.  He  had  previously  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  His  orders  from  me, 
generally,  were  to  move  via  Edmonton  on  Fort  Pitt,  where  I 
should  meet  him  and  together  we  should  tackle  Big  Bear. 

The  next  day,  10th  of  April,  after  a  march  of  twenty- 
three  miles,  we  halted  and  camped  during  a  heavy  snowstorm. 
Here  we  were  joined  by  forty  men  of  C  School,  Permanent 
Force,  a  smart  looking  body  of  well-drilled  men,  commanded 
by  Major  Smith,  an  officer  who  proved  himself  to  be  as  good 
and  reliable  in  the  field  as  he  was  in  the  barracks.  Major- 
General  Laurie  arrived  with  this  party.  He  was  on  half 
pay,  a  Crimean  officer,  living  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  had  volun- 
teered to  serve  under  me  though  senior  in  the  Army.  Our 
line  of  march  followed  the  telegraph  line,  which  being  lightly 
constructed,  was  often  down.  I  found  that  the  best  operator 
I  had  with  me,  was  Mr.  E.  Wood,  a  bombardier  in  the 
Winnipeg  Battery,  whom  I  made  chief  telegrapher. 

When  we  halted,  the  wire  was  at  once  tapped,  and  Mr. 
Wood's  tent  became  our  telegraph  office.  He  would  start  off 
sometimes  alone  to  repair  a  rupture  of  the  wire  without  fear 
or  hesitation.  Riel  did  not  interfere  much  with  the  telegraph 
wire,  contenting  himself  with  cutting  it  between  Batoche  and 
Prince  Albert,  as  he  thought  he  might,  after  defeating  me, 
require  to  use  the  wire  to  communicate  with  Ottawa  and 
make  terms  with  the  Government ! 

On  this  march  I  had  an  interview,  or,  as  it  is  termed 
there,  a  'Tow- wow,"  with  an  Indian  chief,  ''Day  Star,"  and 
his  people  at  the  Indian  Farm.  These  Indians  were  supposed 
to  be  inclined  to  be  troublesome,  but  the  chief,  of  course, 
expressed  the  greatest  loyalty,  and  received  the  usual  presents 
of  tea,  bacon,  tobacco,  and  flour. 

Next  morning  we  started  at  6  a.m.  to  make  our  way  across 
the  Salt  Plains,  which  we  had  heard  was  a  dreadful  piece  of 
work.  It  certainly  was  not  a  pleasant  march,  but  not  so  very 
dreadful.  It  was  cold  and  dreary,  and  the  trail  was  awfully 
muddy.  We  had  frequent  flurries  of  snow,  and  had  to  pass 
through  marshes  and  several  streams,  so  that  the  infantry 
were  often  up  to  their  knees,  and  once  nearly  to  their  waists 
in  water.    It  was  very  cold  and,  as  we  had  to  carry  our  fire- 
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wood  with  us,  we  could  not  afford  large  fires.  All  the  water 
was  strongly  impregnated  with  alkaline  salt — hence  the  term 
"Salt  Plains" — and  could  only  be  drunk  when  make  into  tea, 
which  did  not  taste  very  nice  however. 

We  halted  at  one  of  our  march  stations  in  the  middle  of 
the  Salt  Plains,  after  doing  twenty  miles,  the  men  continuing 
to  march  wonderfully  well.  They  were  in  good  spirits,  and 
sang  a  good  deal,  principally  indulging  in  plantation  songs 
and  Canadian  boat  songs  with  rousing  choruses. 

A  dispatch  arrived  from  Irvine,  in  which  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  180  Mounted  Police  and  ninety  Prince  Albert 
Volunteers — 25,000  rounds  of  Winchester  ammunition,  9,000 
of  Snider,  besides  5,900  of  revolver,  and  eight  shells  for 
mountain  gun.  Plenty  of  beef,  but  only  enough  flour  and 
other  provisions  in  the  country  to  last  a  month.  He  had  also 
three  doctors,  and  added  that  he  had  150  or  200  more  men 
without  arms. 

I  continued,  however  to  receive  such  heartrending  appeals 
from  Superintendent  Morris  at  Battleford,  that  I  telegraphed 
that  day,  11th  of  April,  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Otter,  at 
Swift  Current,  to  leave  at  once  for  Battleford  with  all  the 
troops  he  had.    He  left  there  on  the  13th  with 

Men  and 
Officers. 


B  Battery  Royal  Canadian  Artillery,  Major  Short  Commanding — 

two  guns,  one  gatling   113 

Detachment  C  Company  Infantry  School  Corps,  Lieut.  Wadmore 

Commanding   49 

Detachments  Governor-General's  Foot  Guards,  Capt.  Todd 

Commanding   51 

Queen's  Own  Rifles  (two  regiments),  Lieut.-Colonel  Miller 

Commanding   274 

North-West  Mounted  Police,  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  Herckmer 

Commanding   50 

Scouts   6 


Total   .    .  543 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Otter  belonged  to  the  Permanent 
Force,  and  had  been  in  command  of  C  Company  School  of 
Infantry  at  Toronto,  and  I  knew  him  to  be  an  excellent 
officer.  My  orders  to  him  were  to  push  on  with  all  speed, 
hold  Battleford,  and  wait  my  arrival  there. 
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The  march  made  by  this  force  after  crossing  the  river  at 
Saskatchewan  landing  was  a  remarkably  good  one,  though 
the  infantry  were  carried  in  wagons. The  distance  covered 
was  over  160  miles,  and  it  was  done  in  five  and  a  half  days, 
with  a  long  train,  as  they  had  to  carry  twenty-five  days' 
rations,  twenty  days'  oats,  ten  days'  hay,  and  four  days' 
wood,  besides  the  infantry. 

We  started  next  morning  at  7  a.m.,  and  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  got  clear  out  of  the  Salt  Plains,  which  luckily  for  us,  had 
held  the  winter  frost,  so  that  in  the  muddy  and  marshy 
places,  a  few  inches  below  the  mud,  the  bottoms  were  quite 
hard,  otherwise  we  should  have  been  days  crossing  them. 
Halted  after  a  twenty-mile  march. 

Next  day,  the  13th  of  April,  we  halted  at  Humboldt  after 
doing  twenty-one  miles.  The  trail  bifurcates  here,  one  going 
direct  to  Batoche  or  Prince  Albert,  the  other  to  Clarke's 
Crossing.  There  was  a  telegraph  station  and  two  or  three 
houses. 

Hitherto  I  had  only  had  one  piquet  mounted  at  night,  but 
now  I  thought  it  advisable  to  mount  two.  While  at  Fort 
Qu'appelle,  I  was  told  by  an  old  hunter  that  he  did  not  think 
I  was  ever  likely  to  be  attacked  at  night,  as  the  Indians 
believe  that  if  killed  after  dark  they  will  be  for  ever  blind  in 
their  ''Happy  Hunting  Grounds" — their  Elysium — and  he 
added  that  many  of  the  half-breeds  were  as  superstitious  as 
the  Indians.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  never  were  attacked  at 
night.  Still,  I  was  very  particular  during  the  whole  campaign 
about  our  outposts,  visiting  them  myself,  or  sending  Melgund, 
or  going  together  every  night,  as  I  found  it  gave  confidence 
to  my  raw  troops.  Major-General  Laurie^^  left  us  that  day 
for  Swift  Current,  I  having,  with  his  concurrence,  appointed 
him  commandant  at  the  base  which  I  had  determined  to 
establish  at  that  point. 

Swift  Current  was  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
"Landing"  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  River, 
which  I  hoped  would  soon  be  high  enough,  on  account  of  the 
melting  snow,  to  permit  of  the  steamers  communicating  with 
with  me  at  Clarke's  Crossing.  There  was  also  a  direct  trail 
from  the  Landing  to  Battleford.  I  still  kept  Qu'appelle  as  a 
secondary  base,  being  excellently  well  served  there  by  Captain 
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Swinford  as  commissariat  officer,  and  Major  Bell  as  transport 
officer.  The  duties  of  commandant  at  Swift  Current  became 
onerous  and  complicated,  but  they  were  well  and  ably  carried 
out  by  Major-General  Laurie. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Irvine  in  his  communications  with 
me  at  this  time  was  very  urgent  that  I  should  pass  by  Batoche 
and  march  direct  to  Prince  Albert,  as  he  considered  our  forces 
ought  to  be  united  before  attacking  Riel.  This  plan  I  did 
not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  adopt,  as  it  would  be  bad  strategy, 
would  encourage  Riel  to  think  we  were  afraid  of  him,  and 
cause  the  Indians  to  join  him,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
attack  Batoche  and  direct  Lieutenant-Colonel  Irvine  to  move 
out  with  some  150  Mounted  Police  and  co-operate  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  Captain  Bedson  and  Mr.  Macdowall 
volunteered  to  carry  my  orders  to  Colonel  Irvine,  and  I  felt 
constrained  to  accept  their  offer,  though  some  of  the  couriers 
from  Prince  Albert  had  thrilling  stories  to  relate  of  their 
hairbreadth  escapes  from  fierce  and  wily  Indians.  I  knew 
my  two  gallant  volunteers  could  take  good  care  of  themselves, 
and  it  was  important  that  Irvine  should  be  clearly  informed 
of  my  intentions,  which  it  was  not  advisable  to  put  on  paper. 
In  my  message  I  told  Colonel  Irvine  that  I  believed  Kiel's 
forces  were  much  over-rated,  and  I  proposed  attacking  him 
on  the  following  Saturday,  the  25th  of  April;  that  I  wished 
him  to  take  steps  to  cut  off  fugitives  that  would  probably 
cross  the  river;  that  I  might  not  be  able  to  attack  until 
Sunday,  or  I  might  attack  before  Saturday;  that  I  supposed 
he  could  keep  himself  almost  daily  acquainted  with  my  move- 
ments by  his  scouts,  and  act  accordingly;  that  he  was  to 
take  all  the  men  he  could  safely  withdraw  from  Prince  Albert, 
but  not  his  mountain  gun. 

We  had  now  marched  124  miles  from  Fort  Qu'appelle* 
in  eight  days,  including  a  day's  halt,  over  a  bad  trail,  in  worse 
weather,  which  was  good  work  for  untrained  men.  We  had 
little  or  no  sickness,  plenty  of  supplies,  tea,  tobacco,  canned 
meats,  bacon,  and  capital  biscuits,  called  by  the  men  "hard 
tack" — and  the  whole  force  was  in  good  heart. 

We  halted  the  next  day,  the  14th,  and  I  took  out  French's 
scouts  for  a  reconnaissance  towards  Batoche,  but  saw  nobody. 

*Our  men  marched  without  packs. 
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Captain  Haig,  Royal  Engineers,  joined  the  camp  that  day. 
He  was  stationed  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  had  offered 
his  services,  which  I  was  very  glad  to  have.  I  made  him 
Assistant  Quarter-Master-General,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
most  energetic  and  useful  during  the  campaign,  besides  acting 
on  my  personal  staff  during  the  two  engagements  with  great 
coolness  and  pluck. 

After  a  cold,  wet  and  blowy  night,  we  started  next  day, 
April  15th  at  7  a.m.,  and  halted  after  a  twenty-three  mile 
march,  the  day  remaining  windy  and  very  cold.  We  were 
now  within  thirty-six  miles  of  Clarke's  Crossing,  and  with  a 
view  of  anticipating  the  enemy,  I  determined  to  push  on 
there  next  morning  with  a  small  party,  leaving  the  rest  of  my 
force  to  make  it  in  two  marches.  Accordingly  next  morning  I 
started  with  my  Aide-de-camp  and  a  party,  consisting  of  one 
gun  under  Captain  Drury,  forty  men  of  C  School  Company, 
in  waggons  under  Major  Smith,  and  twenty  of  French's 
scouts.  We  had  a  terrible  march,  in  the  face  of  a  regular 
blizzard  of  wind  and  hail  the  whole  way,  with  not  a  tree  or  a 
bush  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind.  It  was  fearfully  cold, 
and  we  had  constantly  to  dismount  and  walk  to  restore  our 
circulation.  We  halted  half-way,  but  could  not  make  a  fire, 
and  so  had  to  do  without  our  hot  tea. 

We  reached  the  Crossing  at  about  4  p.m.,  and  found  it  all 
safe,  not  having  been  troubled  by  the  rebels.  There  were  a 
few  houses  on  our  side  of  the  river,  one  of  them  being  in- 
habited by  a  Mr.  Clarke  and  his  wife.  He  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  ferry,  which  took  its  name  from  him.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river  there  was  a  telegraph  station,  the  wire  being 
carried  over  the  river  by  means  of  tall  spars,  one  on  each  side. 

The  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  is  here  about  200 
yards  broad  with  a  powerful  current  running  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  miles  an  hour,  high  banks,  and  a  wide  deep  border 
of  the  thickest  and  stickiest  of  mud  on  each  side,  in  which 
were  embedded  large  boulders  and  huge  blocks  of  ice. 

We  found  the  scow*  half  sunk,  and  the  wire  rope  in  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Clarke,  he  having  taken  it  down  for  safety. 

After  a  Spartan  supper,  we  passed  the  night  as  best  we 

*A  roughly  built  flat-bottomed  ferry  boat,  large  enough  to  carry  horses  and 
carts  as  well  as  men. 
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could  on  the  floor  of  Mr.  Clarke's  kitchen — my  Aide-de-camp, 
Major  Smith,  Captains  Drury,  Scott  and  myself.  There  was 
barely  room  for  us  to  lay  down,  but  the  crowding  made  us 
all  the  warmer,  which  was  what  we  wanted. 

The  men  were  placed  in  two  stone-built  houses  close  by. 

A  small  infantry  piquet  was  posted,  and  three  or  four 
mounted  scouts  patrolled  the  neighbourhood  all  night.  The 
main  body  camped  about  fourteen  miles  ofT,  after  a  hard  and 
disagreeable  march. 

The  next  day,  the  17th  of  April,  the  main  body  arrived 
about  11  a.m.,  and  I  inspected  Boulton's  scouts,  who  had 
joined  it  the  day  before.  They  were  armed  with  Winchester 
repeating  rifles  and  were  suitably  clothed,  being  mounted  on 
wiry,  servicable  horses,  some  of  them  having  English  saddles, 
and  the  men  looked,  as  they  proved  to  be,  very  fit. 

Our  camp  was  on  high  ground  on  a  sort  of  plateau  running 
back  for  miles  from  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  almost  to 
Humboldt.  The  ground  on  the  West  side  was  similar,  but 
higher  than  on  our  side. 

The  next  day  it  snowed  and  was  very  cold.  I  sent 
Melgund  out  with  Boulton  and  his  scouts  to  reconnoitre, 
with  French  as  a  guide,  as  he  knew  something  of  the  country 
about.  Not  long  after,  a  scout  came  back  for  a  wagon  to 
bring  in  three  Indian  prisoners  they  had  captured. 

The  wagon  was  sent  and  in  due  course  the  party  arrived. 
The  Indians,  in  war  paint,  looked  rather  scared  and  comical 
as  they  swayed  and  bobbed  about  to  the  jolting  of  their 
chariot,  and  they  reminded  me  a  good  deal  of  fifth  of  No- 
vember guys.  It  appeared  that  when  sighted  they  had  taken 
cover  in  some  thick  brush  which  covered  the  high  sloping 
river  bank  for  miles,  along  which  they  ran,  the  scouts  riding 
along  the  top  of  the  slope.  At  last  the  fugitives  finding 
themselves  blown,  made  a  stand  back  to  back  in  a  gully. 
Melgund  was  unwilling  to  shoot  them  if  he  could  help  it, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  scouts  who  could  speak  a  little  Indian 
volunteered  to  go  down  to  them.  The  Indians  declined  how- 
ever, to  surrender,  and  Melgund  was  going  to  take  strong 
measures,  when  French  pluckily  walked  down  unarmed,  and, 
in  spite  of  them  covering  him  with  their  rifles,  insisted  on 
shaking  hands  with  them.    They  then  smoked  a  pipe  to- 
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gether,  and  finally  walked  up  with  French,  and  surrendered 
themselves  to  Melgund  and  his  party.  One  of  them  carried  a 
Winchester  repeating  rifle  and  the  other  two  had  shot  guns 
loaded  with  ball.  They  proved  to  be  the  two  sons  and 
brother-in-law  of  "White  Cap",  a  Sioux  chief,  whose  reserve 
was  near  Saskatoon,  a  settlement  some  miles  up  the  river, 
and  who  had  joined  Riel,  as  they  said  by  compulsion.  The 
prisoners  stated  that  they  had  been  to  their  reserve,  and  were 
returning  to  Batoche  when  captured.  They  told  us  that 
Riel  had  500  half-breeds  and  250  Indians  at  Batoche.  The 
three  prisoners  were  handed  over  to  Boulton's  care.  I  after- 
wards sent  one  of  these  men  back  to  Batoche,  giving  him 
several  copies  of  a  proclamation  in  French  to  the  effect  that 
any  "Metis" — "French  half-breed" — or  Indian  abandoning 
Riel  would  be  protected  and  pardoned,  and  that  we  were  only 
warring  against  Riel,  his  council  and  principal  accomplices. 
It  was  explained  to  the  savage  that  he  was  to  scatter  these 
about,  and  that  if  he  returned  with  information,  especially 
about  the  white  prisoners  Riel  was  known  to  have  at  Batoche, 
he  would  be  rewarded.  I  did  not  expect  much  good  from  this 
proceeding  but  thought  it  worth  trying.  I  may  add  that  the 
man  never  did  return,  and  on  the  taking  of  Batoche,  his  body 
was  about  the  first  we  came  across,  lying  on  his  back  in  full 
war-paint,  with  a  bullet  through  his  head,  whether  shot  by 
us  or  Riel  I  cannot  say. 

Late  this  evening  a  telegram  arrived  via  Humboldt  from 
Irvine,  dated  the  15th,  stating  that  he  had  received  infor- 
mation that  a  war  party  of  300  hostile  Battleford  Indians, 
all  mounted,  was  approaching  me  or  going  to  Batoche  from 
the  North;  also  again  warning  me  of  what  good  shots  and 
prairie  fighters  I  had  to  contend  with,  adding  that  that  was 
was  not  all,  as  the  Indians  were  rising  all  about  us,  and  fairly 
well  armed.  He  also  reiterated  his  opinion  that  our  forces 
were  too  small  to  act  separately. 

I  sent  over  the  news  about  the  Indian  braves  to  Melgund, 
telling  him  to  be  on  the  alert.  As  for  myself  I  considered  it 
was  only  another  "Nor' -Wester"  and  after  visiting  the  out- 
posts, I  retired  calmly  to  my  blankets  and  was  not  disturbed. 

The  10th  Regiment  Royal  Grenadiers,  a  Toronto  city 
regiment,  250  strong,  one  of  the  best  in  the  Canadian  Militia, 
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joined  us  during  the  day,  the  18th  of  April,  having,  with  a 
few  extra  wagons  to  assist  the  men  in  marching,  covered  the 
distance  from  Qu'appelle,  198  miles,  over  a  wet  and  heavy 
trail,  in  nine  days,  including  one  day's  halt.  This  was  a 
highly  creditable  performance  for  men  quite  unaccustomed 
to  long  marching.  This  regiment  was  one  of  those  that  had 
undergone  the  great  hardships  in  crossing  the  gaps  in  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  already  alluded  to.  It  was  fortu- 
nate enough,  among  its  many  good  officers,  to  have  two  old 
regulars  at  its  head,  viz.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Grasett,  com- 
manding, who  had  served  in  the  100th  with  Boulton,  and 
Major  Dawson,  who  had  served  in  the  7th,  both  of  whom 
proved  themselves  to  be  excellent  and  reliable  officers. 

This  addition  made  our  force  800  strong  in  round  numbers. 

A  fatigue  party  under  Captain  Haig,  afterwards  assisted 
by  Bedson,  was  engaged  putting  the  ferry  in  order;  and  here 
I  had  another  proof  of  the  great  handiness  and  skill  of  some 
of  my  militia  men.  The  scow  had  to  be  repaired,  the  wire 
rope  straightened,  spliced,  fastened  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  tightened,  for  which  a  platform  and  rough  windlass  had 
to  be  constructed;  a  wharf  also  had  to  be  made,  and  a  road 
down  the  steep  wooded  banks  to  it.  All  this  had  to  be,  and 
was  done  in  very  cold  weather,  with  no  tools  except  axes 
and  augers. 

Late  that  night,  the  19th  April,  Captain  Bedson  and  Mr. 
Macdowall  returned  from  Prince  Albert  via.  Humboldt, 
having  met  with  no  adventures  on  the  road,  thus  confirming 
me  in  my  suspicions  that  the  stories  of  couriers  who  had  come 
with  dispatches  from  Prince  Albert  about  the  dangers  they 
had  encountered  were  mostly  ''Nor'-Westers,"  and  that  there 
were  not  so  many  Indians  wandering  about  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Irvine  seemed  to  think. 

My  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Doucet,  of  the  Canadian  Militia, 
and  graduate  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Kingston, 
arrived  also,  having  met  Bedson  and  Macdowall  at  Humboldt. 
This  young  officer,  who  was  a  civil  engineer,  gave  up  his 
employment  and  volunteered  his  services  for  the  campaign, 
and  having  joined,  I  appointed  him  my  second  Aide-de-camp. 

I  had  now  good  reason  to  believe  that  Riel  had  with  him 
certainly  not  more  than  500  half-breeds,  the  rest  being 
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Indians,  and  that  he  had  men  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  so, 
after  some  consideration,  I  determined  to  divide  my  force, 
sending  one-half  of  it  across  the  river  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Montizambert,  with  Melgund  as  stafif  officer,  to  take 
the  place  I  had  intended  for  Otter's  column. 

We  commenced  early  on  the  20th  crossing  the  left  column, 
which  consisted  of; — • 

Strength. 

The  10th  Royal  Grenadiers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Grasett  commanding.  250 
Two  guns,  Winnipeg  Field  Battery,  Major  Jarvis  commanding.  .  .  50 
Detachment  from  A  Battery,  Lieutenant  Rivers  commanding.     .    .  23 

French's  Scouts,  Captain  French  commanding   20 

Detachment  of  Boulton's  Scouts,  under  Sergeant  Brown   30 

Total.    .    .  373 

The  crossing  was  not  an  easy  matter,  though  we  had  two 
scows,  having  procured  a  second  one  from  Saskatoon,  the 
settlers  there  cheerfully  giving  it  up  for  public  service.  These 
scows  were  worked  by  means  of  pulleys,  running  on  wire 
rope,  the  current  of  the  river  being  the  motive  power.  It 
was  hard  work,  and  each  crossing  took  some  time.  Melgund 
superintended  the  landing  and  camping  on  the  other  side. 

Captain  Bedson  reported  to  me  in  writing  that  Colonel 
Irvine,  after  hearing  my  message,  had  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered it  unwise  to  obey  my  directions  to  move  out  of  Prince 
Albert,  and  this  view  was  concurred  in  by  his  Staff  Officer 
and  others,  the  reason  given  being  that  they  were  short  of 
ammunition.  It  was  further  stated  by  him  that  the  Teton 
Sioux  Indians  were  reported  to  be  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  waiting  to  attack  the  town  if  left  unprotected. 

I  had  heard  before  of  these  Teton  Sioux,  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Irvine  mentioned  them  in  his  telegram  to  Mr.  Dewd- 
ney,  which  I  intercepted  at  Humboldt,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  ever  did  much  damage  to  anyone!  I  now  determined 
to  leave  the  Prince  Albert  force  out  of  my  calculations  in 
forming  the  plans  for  attacking  Batoche. 

We  heard  during  the  day  that  Inspector  Dickens^^  of  the 
Mounted  Police  with  his  men  had  arrived  by  boat  at  Battle- 
ford,  having  evacuated  Fort  Pitt,  and  that  all  the  Hudson 
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Bay  officials,  and  other  whites  there,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  were  prisoners  in  Big  Bear's  camp.  On  the  21st 
we  finished  crossing  over  the  left  column.  My  immediate 
command  consisted  of  the  following: — 


with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Houghton  as  Staff  Officer. 

During  the  day  we  tried  a  system  of  signalling  between 
the  two  columns  by  bugle  notes,  long  and  short,  suggested 
and  carried  out  by  Major  Jarvis,  commanding  the  Winnipeg 
Battery,  and  Captain  Peters,  commanding  A  Battery,  which 
proved  a  perfect  success.^^ 

Melgund  reported  that,  having  gone  out  with  a  small 
party  reconnoitring,  he  had  chased  two  of  the  enemy's  Scouts 
some  twelve  miles  in  the  direction  of  Batoche,  but  they  got 
into  a  bluff,  where  a  party  of  their  own  people  were  lying, 
and  as  his  horses  were  dead-beat,  and  there  was  evidently  a 
large  force  opposed  to  him,  he  halted  and  retired,  the  enemy 
showing  no  inclination  to  follow  him. 

We  were  now  ready  to  advance,  but  we  wanted  forage,  of 
which  we  required  daily  a  large  amount,  having,  including 
our  transport  teams,  over  550  horses  to  feed.  Happily  a 
train  of  forage,  etc.,  arrived  on  the  22nd  April,  and  I  resolved 
to  push  on  next  morning. 

I  arranged  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Montizambert  that 
we  were  to  start  at  the  same  hour,  marching  with  the  heads 
of  our  columns  in  line,  and  halting  at  the  same  hour.  The 
scow,  with  a  small  party  and  the  wire  rope  on  board,  would 
drop  down  the  river  between  us,  keeping  in  line  with  heads 
of  the  columns,  and  towing  a  small  punt  we  had  patched  up 
for  the  occasion. 

The  next  morning,  the  23rd  April,  we  marched  as  ar- 
ranged. My  advanced  guard  was  formed  as  follows; —  First, 
a  line  of  Boulton's  scouts,  covering  a  front  of  half  a  mile; 


Rank  and  File. 


90th  regiment  under  Major  Mackeand.     .    .  . 
A  Battery  R.C.A.,  under  Captain  Peters.      .  . 
C  Company,  Permanent  Force  under  Major  Smith. 
Scouts,  under  Major  Boulton  


268 
82 
40 
50 


Total. 


440 
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then,  about  300  yards  in  rear,  the  rest  of  the  scouts  on  the 
trail,  with  a  company  of  the  90th  300  yards  in  the  rear  of 
them.  The  head  of  the  main  body  was  again  about  400  yards 
in  rear  of  the  advanced  guards.  I  had  a  small  guard  with  the 
ammunition  wagons,  but  no  rear  guard,  as  most  of  the 
teamsters  were  armed,  and  quite  able  to  defend  themselves. 
I  marched  with  my  two  Aides-de-camp  in  front  of  the  formed 
body  of  scouts  under  Boulton. 

After  a  march  of  eighteen  miles  we  camped  near  a  farm- 
house belonging  to  a  Mr.  Macintosh,  a  few  settlers'  huts 
being  scattered  about.  I  sent  Boulton  with  his  scouts  to 
reconnoitre  well  to  the  front,  while  we  pitched  camp.  That 
evening  I  posted  the  piquets  myself  and  again  explained  in 
detail  to  everyone  concerned  how  their  duties  were  to  be 
carried  out,  which  took  me  two  or  three  hours. 

On  getting  back  to  camp  I  found  that  Boulton  had  re- 
turned without  seeing  any  of  the  enemy,  but  had  come  across 
traces  of  them  at  an  empty  house  some  four  miles  off,  where 
there  was  some  forage  stored,  and  some  carts  at  the  door  as 
though  the  rebels  had  been  disturbed  in  an  attempt  to  carry 
it  off.  As  forage  was  still  scarce  with  us,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Houghton  had  thought  it  advisable  to  secure  this  supply  at 
once,  and  taking  a  party  of  scouts,  a  few  of  the  90th,  and  some 
carts,  he  had  brought  back  the  whole  of  the  forage  without 
being  interfered  with.  Next  morning,  the  24th  of  April,  we 
marched  for  "Dumont's  Ferry."  Having  been  warned  that 
we  had  a  nasty  ravine  to  cross  on  our  way,  I  directed  Boulton 
to  push  his  advanced  scouts  further  ahead,  and  to  extend 
them  more.  With  my  two  Aides-de-camp  and  Captain  Haig, 
A.G.M.G.,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Macdowall,  and  followed  by 
my  trusty  orderly  Sergeant  Back — who  stuck  to  me  like  a 
leech  the  whole  day — I  took  up  my  usual  post  in  front  of 
Boulton's  formed  scouts,  Mr.  Chambers,  one  of  the  war 
correspondents,  riding  with  him  on  this  occasion.  After 
riding  about  five  miles  we  met  a  mounted  man  who  had  been 
sent  back  to  inform  me  that  the  scouts  on  the  left  of  our 
trail  had  come  across  a  camping  place  not  long  before  vacated, 
the  fires  being  still  smouldering;  that  the  number  of  fires  and 
other  signs  indicated  that  at  least  180  or  200  mounted  men 
had  camped  there.    We  immediately  galloped  to  the  front, 
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and  had  scarcely  gone  400  yards  or  500  yards  when  two  shots 
rang  out,  and  we  saw  a  party  of  about  fifty  mounted  men  close 
to  a  bluff  about  500  yards  to  our  left,  who  fired  a  volley  at  us, 
which,  luckily,  were  aimed  too  high  and  rattled  overhead 
among  the  trees.  Boulton  wheeled  his  men  and  charged  at 
once,  but  the  enemy  turned  and  galloped  into  the  ravine  on 
their  left,  dismounting  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  lining  it,  into 
which  they  disappeared.  Boulton  now  sung  out  to  his  men 
to  dismount,  extend  and  lie  down,  but  before  they  could 
complete  those  orders,  the  enemy  opened  fire  and  two  men 
and  horses  were  hit,  and  immediately  after  two  more  men 
were  wounded.  The  rest  threw  themselves  down  and  opened 
fire  on  the  wood,  the  wounded  men  crawling  in  behind  the 
line.  The  riderless  horses  of  both  sides  were  now  galloping' 
wildly  about,  some  wounded  ones  laying  struggling  and! 
kicking  on  the  ground.  The  advanced  scouts  had  galloped 
in  and  reinforced  the  extended  line  which  gallantly  and| 
stubbornly  kept  the  enemy — who  had  been  strongly  rein- 
forced—from advancing.  One  Indian  in  full  war  paint,  out 
of  bravado,  came  dancing  out  and  shouting  his  war  cry  and 
was  immediately  knocked  over  and  fell  in  the  open  where  the 
body  remained  all  day.  Amidst  the  rattle  of  the  rifles  and; 
the  pinging  of  the  bullets  we  could  hear  the  oaths  and  shouts' 
of  the  excited  ''Metis"  mingling  with  the  war-whoops  of  the' 
Indians,  the  sturdy  scouts  talking  only  with  their  Winches- 
ters. I  sent  Captain  Wise  back  to  hurry  up  the  main  body. 
Just  as  he  left  me  his  horse  was  shot,  but  he  was  soon  back 
on  another  one.  The  infantry  advanced  guard,  under  Captain 
Clarke  of  the  90th,  soon  arrived,  and  was  extended  on  the 
right  of  the  scouts,  who  remained  on  the  extreme  left.  When 
the  main  body  came  up,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Houghton 
and  Major  Mackeand,  two  more  companies  were  extended 
to  the  right.  The  enemy  still  kept  up  a  hot  fire,  wounding 
Captain  Clarke  and  several  men.  The  two  guns  now  came 
into  action,  under  command  of  Captain  Peters,  but  the 
enemy  were  too  well  covered,  and  after  a  few  rounds  I  with- 
drew them.  Observing  that  the  enemy  was  making  a  move- 
ment to  our  left,  I  sent  a  party  under  Major  Boswell  to  a 
farmhouse  on  our  left  front.  Their  fire  soon  crumpled  up 
this  movement,  and  the  enemy  fell  back  up  the  creek  and 
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again  joined  their  centre,  where  having  a  series  of  rifle-pits, 
they  made  their  principal  stand.  Our  firing  line  now  pushed 
on  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  the  creek.  Here  we  had  a  good 
many  casualties,  owing  to  the  men  unduly  exposing  them- 
selves to  get  shots  at  the  enemy,  whose  whereabouts  could 
only  be  guessed  at  by  the  smoke  of  their  rifles  when  fired, 
they  never  showing  themselves  at  all.  Lieutenant  Ogilvie, 
of  the  artillery,  ran  his  gun  up  by  hand,  and  by  depressing 
it  managed  to  send  several  shells  into  the  wood  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine.  Both  he  and  his  men  exposed  themselves 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  but  they  could  not  stop  the 
fire  from  the  pits,  and  one  of  the  gunners  was  killed.  About 
this  time  the  enemy's  fire  in  our  front  slackened  somewhat, 
and  I  suspected  a  movement  was  being  made  to  our  right.  I 
had  previously  sent  away  my  two  Aides-de-camp  with  orders 
to  extend  three  companies  of  the  90th  under  Captain  Buchan 
j  and  the  detachment  of  C  Company  under  Major  Smith  on 
our  extreme  right,  and  to  post  the  remainder  of  the  90th  near 
j  the  extemporised  field  hospital  as  a  reserve  under  Major 
j  Mackeand.  Leaving  the  left  under  Major  Boswell,  who  had 
j  displayed  great  coolness  throughout,  I  galloped  across  to  the 
right,  where  I  could  hear  heavy  firing,  and  saw  large  clouds 
of  smoke  rising.  I  found  that  the  enemy,  reinforced  from 
their  centre,  were  making  a  determined  attempt  to  turn  our 
right.  They  had  set  fire  to  the  prairie  and  were  advancing 
firing,  under  cover  of  the  smoke  which  was  rolling  up  towards 
us  in  thick  clouds.  I  found  both  my  Aides-de-camp  in  front 
with  the  other  officers  gallantly  encouraging  the  men.  One 
of  the  Aides-de-camp,  Captain  Doucet,  and  several  of  the 
men  were  wounded  at  this  time.  The  fire  was  advancing 
rapidly  and  had  already  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood  in  which 
we  were  extended,  the  heat  preventing  our  men  from  ad- 
vancing. Boulton,  with  a  few  of  his  scouts,  and  Bedson  with 
some  armed  teamsters  were  now  brought  up  to  reinforce  the 
right,  and  though  the  enemy  was  invisible,  the  whole  line 
kept  up  a  hot  fire  to  their  front,  the  disciplined  men  of  C 
Company  setting  a  good  example  by  their  steadiness.  If 
anything  had  been  required  to  keep  the  men  steady  at  this 
rather  critical  moment,  it  would  have  been  found  in  the 
extraordinarily  composed  and  cool  behaviour  of  William 
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Buchanan,  a  little  bugler  of  the  90th,  who,  while  calmly 
distributing  ammunition  along  the  line,  kept  calling  out  in  his 
childish  shrill  voice,  ''Now,  boys,  who's  for  more  cartridges?" 
Some  of  the  teamsters  under  Bedson's  directions  had  now 
provided  themselves  with  long  sticks,  and,  after  a  heavy  fire 
from  us  which  checked  the  enemy,  they  advanced  and  with 
great  quiet  pluck  began  to  beat  out  the  flames.  Our  line 
then  pressed  steadily  forward  through  the  smouldering 
flames  and,  splendidly  led  by  Major  Smith,  Captain  Buchan 
and  the  other  officers,  drove  the  enemy  back,  bluff  by  bluff, 
part  of  them  flying  up  the  ravine  and  part  taking  refuge 
behind  a  farmhouse.  Just  at  this  moment  a  gun  which  I 
ordered  up  arrived  under  Captain  Drury,  who  cleverly 
dropped  a  shell  right  into  the  house,  setting  it  on  fire  and 
dislodging  the  enemy,  who  bolted  after  their  comrades  and 
were  seen  no  more.  I  then  returned  to  the  right.  In  passing 
some  open  ground  we  were  fired  at  from  the  rifle  pits  in  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  one  bullet  passing  through  and 
seriously  damaging  my  fur  service  cap,  another  grazing  my 
horse  Sam  to  his  great  surprise  and  disgust,  and  another 
wounding  Captain  Wise's  fresh  horse  which  fell,  throwing 
his  rider  right  under  my  horse's  feet.  Needless  to  say  we  did 
not  linger  on  that  spot.  This  was  not  the  first  time  I  had 
been  saluted  from  this  same  spot,  and  I  was  afterward 
informed  by  Riel  that  I  owed  those  delicate  attentions  to  his 
Commander-in-Chief  Gabriel  Dumont,  who  had  been  good 
enough  to  swear  he  would  shoot  me.  I  found  the  enemy  still 
keeping  up  a  fire  from  their  centre,  now  become  their  right. 
Observing  that  a  good  many  heads  were  being  bobbed  to  the 
pings  of  the  bullets,  I  explained  to  those  near  me  that  this 
bobbing  looked  undignified,  and  was  perfectly  useless,  as  the 
ping  was  only  heard  when  the  bullet  had  passed.  This 
remark  was  transmogrified  into  the  following  delicious  ''bull" 
in  the  newspaper  accounts,  "The  General  told  the  boys  not 
to  bob  at  the  ping  of  the  bullets,  and  pointing  to  his  fur  cap 
which  had  just  been  shot  through,  he  exclaimed,  'Why  boys, 
if  I  had  bobbed  just  now  I  should  have  had  my  brains 
knocked  out!'  " 

About  this  time  Mclgund  and  a  party  of  the  10th  Grena- 
diers under  Captain  Mason  arrived,  and  were  extended  on 
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our  right  centre;  and  soon  the  enemy's  fire  began  to  slacken 
considerably  and  then  cease,  and  they  must  have  most  of 
them  retired  up  to  the  ravine  in  rear  of  the  wood  as  we  soon 
after  caught  sight  of  a  body  of  men,  part  mounted  and  part 
on  foot,  disappearing  in  the  distance  in  the  direction  of 
Batoche.  But  we  soon  found  to  our  cost  that  some  were  still 
left  in  the  rifle-pits,  as  one  of  our  men  was  wounded  by  a 
shot  from  there. 

Captain  Peters  commanding  the  artillery,  now  asked 
permission  to  head  a  party  of  volunteers  and  try  to  dislodge 
these  troublesome  'Titties,"  which  I  granted.  The  party 
consisted  of  a  few  dismounted  artillery  men  and  some  of  the 
90th  under  Captain  Ruttan.  They  advanced  into  the  ravine, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  they  were  checked  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemxy,  who,  as  usual,  were  invisible.  Here  they  were  joined 
by  some  more  of  the  90th  under  Lieutenant  Swinford,  ac- 
companied by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Houghton,  who  had  been 
sent  with  orders,  and  attached  himself  to  the  party,  and  my 
Aide-de-camp,  Captain  Wise,  who  had  obtained  my  leave 
to  go.  At  the  same  time  another  small  party  advanced  in 
another  direction  to  create  a  diversion.  After  making  several 
gallant  attempts  all  had  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  three  men 
killed  and  five  wounded,  one  of  the  latter  being  Captain 
Swinford,  who  died  of  his  wound.  I  refused  to  let  them 
make  a  second  attempt,  then,  and  took  Captain  Drury  with 
one  gun,  supported  by  a  part  of  C  Company  under  Major 
Smith,  across  the  ravine  to  the  left,  to  try  and  take  the  pits 
in  reverse,  but  with  no  apparent  effect,  as  one  of  the  gunners 
was  wounded  and  Major  Boulton,  who  accompanied  me,  had 
his  horse  shot  under  him.  I  brought  them  back  and  con- 
tented myself  with  detailing  a  party,  well  under  cover  to 
watch  the  place  where  the  pits  were.  My  gallant  and  ever- 
ready  Aide-de-camp  Wise,  was  now  put  hors  de  combat  by  a 
shot  in  the  ankle,  received  while  trying  to  ascertain  if  the 
enemy  had  gone. 

Though  we  could  not  get  at  the  men  in  the  wood  we 
necessarily  did  great  execution  among  their  horses  and  ponies, 
which  had  been  fastened  in  the  wood  near  the  rifle-pits,  which 
accounted  for  the  dismounted  men  we  saw  bolting  with  the 
mounted  party. 
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By  about  3  p.m.,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  shot 
from  the  pits,  all  firing  had  ceased;  the  enemy  had  fled,  and 
the  fight  was  virtually  over.  Captain  Mason,  of  the  10th, 
and  some  other  officers  and  men  were  now  very  anxious  to 
be  allowed  to  again  try  and  rush  the  rifle-pits,  but  I  had 
already  lost  too  many  of  my  citizen  soldiers,  and  did  not 
think  it  advisable,  for  several  reasons,  to  risk  losing  more,  as 
we  certainly  should  have  done  in  a  second  attempt.  The 
tenants  of  the  pits  were  evidently  reduced  to  a  small  number, 
and  could  do  little,  if  any,  more  damage.  Moreover,  I  could 
not  help  having  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  respect  for  their 
stubborn  defence  when  deserted  by  their  comrades,  so  I 
refused,  and  shortly  after  their  fire  ceased  altogether. 

I  must  now  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  other  column. 
On  hearing  the  firing  on  our  side  Melgund,  with  the  con- 
currence of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Montizambert,  gave  orders 
to  make  a  secure  lager  with  the  wagons,  and  moved  the  force 
down  to  the  river  bank,  leaving  a  small  party  with  the 
wagons.  The  firing  becoming  heavier  they  moved  down  the 
river,  and  as  they  got  nearly  opposite  the  scene  of  action — 
which  was  not  visible  to  them — they  saw  somebody  on  our 
side  gesticulating  and  shouting.^^  Melgund  went  down  to  the 
river-side  and  though  he  could  not  make  out  clearly  what 
was  said,  he  rightly  concluded  that  they  were  wanted  to  cross, 
and  immediately  set  to  work  to  do  so.*  The  scow  unfortu- 
nately was  not  in  its  proper  position,  having  been  sent  early 
that  morning  to  our  camp  for  forage  for  the  left  column.  It 
was  then  on  its  way  down,  and  the  men  were  sent  along  the 
river  to  hurry  it  down.  When  it  did  arrive  it  had  to  be 
unloaded  before  the  crossing  could  commence.  The  un- 
wieldy scow,  which  could  barely  hold  sixty  men,  instead  of 
having  the  assistance  of  the  wire  rope  and  the  current,  had 
now  to  be  laboriously  propelled  with  oars  roughly  improvised 
and  made  with  axes  by  men  totally  unused  to  such  work,  the 
current  being  an  obstruction  instead  of  an  aid.  Added  to 
this  was  the  difficulty  of  embarking  and  disembarking,  owing 
to  the  deep  mud,  boulders,  and  blocks  of  ice,  and  to  the 
absence  of  a  wharf  and  roadway  down  and  up  the  steep 

*We  were  unfortunately  unable  to  use  our  bugle  signalling,  as  I  could  spare 
neither  Captain  Peters  nor  a  bugler. 
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wooded  banks  some  100  feet  high  on  each  side.  Yet  with  all 
these  difficulties  to  surmount,  250  men  and  two  guns  with 
their  waggons  fully  horsed  were  crossed  over  a  wide  and  rapid 
river  without  an  accident,  principally  owing  to  the  indomi- 
table energy  and  determination  of  the  officers  and  men,  and 
especially  of  Lord  Melgund  and  Major  Jarvis,  commanding 
the  guns  of  the  Winnipeg  Battery.  A  force  of  regulars  could 
not  have  done  better,  if  so  well. 

As  already  stated  the  first  to  arrive  was  Melgund  himself, 
with  a  company  of  the  10th  Grenadiers,  and  Fiennes,  of 
French's  scouts,  as  orderly  officer,  having  been  guided  to  the 
scene  of  operations  by  Captain  Haig.  In  superintending  the 
extension  of  this  company,  Melgund  was  very  nearly  potted 
by  a  shot  from  a  long  range  rifle,  of  which  the  rebels  had 
several,  and  Fienne's  horse  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the 
same  spot  as  he  was  returning  from  carrying  an  order. 

Later  on  came  more  companies  of  the  Grenadiers  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Grasett,  and  the  two  guns  under  Major 
Jarvis,  who  Melgund  told  me  had  worked  like  a  Trojan.  By 
that  time  the  affair  was  virtually  over. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  affair  Captain  Bedson  and  Mr. 
Secretan  formed  a  sort  of  zareba,  behind  a  small  wood  about 
600  yards  in  the  rear,  with  some  of  the  waggons,  where  a 
temporary  Field  Hospital  was  established  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Orton,  the  senior  medical  man,  who  was  ably  assisted 
by  Assistant-Surgeon  Whiteford,  of  the  90th  Regiment,  Dr. 
J.  Grant,  Artillery,  and  Dr.  Rolston,  of  the  scouts,  in  at- 
tending to  the  wounded.  The  band  of  the  90th  did  most 
excellent  service  in  bringing  in  the  wounded,  not  hesitating 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  so  doing. 

I  had  intended  camping  on  the  spot,  but  found  it  was 
not  a  suitable  one,  so  sent  Melgund  and  Haig  to  select  a 
piece  of  ground  as  near  as  possible.  They  selected  one  about 
400  or  500  yards  to  our  left,  near  the  river,  to  which  the 
wounded  men  and  waggons  were  sent  at  once.  Shortly  after, 
amidst  a  storm  of  snow  and  sleet  the  whole  force  moved  off, 
the  Grenadiers  remaining  extended  along  the  crest  of  the 
ravine  until  we  had  pitched  camp.  As  they  were  moving  off 
to  the  camp,  a  party  of  about  forty  mounted  men  suddenly 
showed  themselves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine.  The 
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10th  faced  about  and  advanced,  but  the  party  turned  and 
disappeared,  and  no  more  was  seen  or  heard  of  them.  It 
turned  out  that  they  had  been  sent  as  a  reinforcement,  but 
arrived  a  little  too  late. 

Thus  ended  our  first  brush  with  the  enemy.  If  not  a 
complete  victory,  it  was  certainly  not  a  defeat,  and  the  result 
did  not  tend  to  encourage  the  Indians  to  hurry  on  to  join 
Riel.  Personally  I  was  fairly  satisfied  with  the  affair.  My 
men  had  borne  their  baptism  of  fire  well;  and  if  they  had 
not — as  was  only  to  be  expected — displayed  the  dash  and 
rapidity  of  movement  of  regular  troops  in  their  first  essay  of 
war,  they  had  clearly  evinced  great  staying  power  and  dogged 
courage.  In  fact  they  had  held  their  own  against  an  attempt 
at  surprise  and  had  driven  the  enemy,  little  inferior  in  number 
to  themselves,  and  better  skilled  in  the  mode  of  fighting 
required,  out  of  a  position  carefully  selected  and  prepared  by 
themselves  beforehand.  We  had  under  400  men  actually 
engaged,  and  the  enemy  had  about  300.  Our  casualities 
amounted  to  fifty,  including  five  officers.  Of  these,  ten, 
including  one  officer,  were  killed  or  died  of  their  wounds.  We 
afterwards  ascertained  that  the  Rebels  had  eleven  killed  or 
died  of  their  wounds,  and  eighteen  wounded,  besides  three 
Indians  left  dead  on  the  field. 

My  narrative  ended  in  the  last  number  at  the  point  where  my 
small  army  was  about  to  camp  after  the  affair  at  Fish  creek. 
It  was  a  terrible  night,  blowing  and  snowing  hard,  and  we 
had  great  difficulty  in  pitching  our  camp.  Posting  the  piquets 
was  no  very  easy  work  either,  owing  to  the  numerous  coolees 
and  bluffs  scattered  about.* 

However,  with  Melgund's  assistance,  I  managed  it  satis- 
factorily. Besides  the  piquets — four  in  number — we  had  as 
usual  a  small  party  of  scouts,  mounted,  patrolling  round  the 
camp  every  hour.  Melgund  and  I  visited  the  outposts  to- 
gether after  midnight,  and  found  them  all  very  alert.  The 
morning  of  the  25th  broke  tolerably  fair.  The  wounded  were 
all  doing  well,  including  the  amputation  cases  of  which  un- 
fortunately there  were  several.   The  dead  were  buried  early 

*In  North- West  phraseology  a  "bluff"  means  a  small  wood  or  copse,  and  a 
"coolee"  the  same  with  a  small  pool  of  water  in  its  midst. 
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in  the  day,  I  myself  reading  the  service,  no  clergymen  having 
joined  us  up  to  that  time.  I  was  much  reHeved  by  hearing, 
in  the  course  of  that  day,  of  Otter's  safe  arrival  at  Battleford 
without  fighting,  and  that  he  found  all  its  people  safe.  This 
good  news,  combined  with  the  arrival  in  camp  of  a  small 
herd  of  the  enemy's  cattle  which  had  been  "rounded  up"  by 
some  of  Bedson's  men  and  the  American  war  correspondent, 
greatly  assisted  the  officers  and  myself  in  dispelling  a  slight 
gloom  which  had  overcast  our  camp  since  the  engagement, 
principally  owing  to  the  sudden  loss  of  some  of  their  comrades, 
a  contingency  of  war  which  had  been  brought  home  somewhat 
unexpectedly  to  my  untried  citizen  soldiers.  I  now  de- 
termined to  reunite  my  force  and  attack  Batoche,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  gave  orders  accordingly.  Mel- 
gund  had  never  liked  my  plan  of  dividing  the  force  which — - 
though  I  believe  it,  as  regards  the  enemy,  to  have  been  a 
good  one — I  now  saw  was  more  suitable  for  a  force  of  regular 
troops,  than  for  a  body  of  perfectly  untried  and  almost  un- 
trained militia,  however  willing  and  plucky  they  might  be. 
Once  having  decided  on  recrossing  the  left  column,  Melgund 
set  to  work  at  it  with  a  will,  assisted  by  Captain  Haig,  and 
it  was  safely  accomplished  in  two  days.  Melgund  reassumed 
his  position  as  chief-of-the-staff,  and  that  night  when  visiting 
the  outposts  he  was  requested  by  an  amiable  sentry  to  ''throw 
up  his  hand"  and  say  who  he  was.  On  his  doing  the  latter, 
he  was  told  to  advance  and  show  himself.  The  sentry,  with 
rifle  at  ''the  ready,"  looked  him  over,  and  turning  his  head 
said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "All  right  Bill,  it's  only  a  orficer." 
It  appeared  "Bill"  was  lying  down,  close  by,  ready  to  fire  if 
his  comrade  missed.  Melgund  mentioned  that  that  was  not 
the  usual  way  to  receive  grand  rounds,  and  passed  on. 
About  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  camp  was  aroused  by 
three  or  four  shots  fired  from  the  right  piquet.  I  was  soon 
out  and  mounted,  and  with  Melgund  and  two  or  three  scouts 
galloped  off  to  the  spot.  The  sentries  declared  that  they 
had  fired  at  two  mounted  men  who  would  not  answer  their 
challenge.  After  patrolling  all  round  and  seeing  nobody,  we 
returned  to  camp  and  turned  the  force  in.  Next  morning 
we  found  the  sentries  were  quite  right.  A  man  who  was  in 
charge  of  a  train  having  lost  his  way,  had  halted  his  waggons 
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and  ridden  off  with  one  of  his  men  to  try  and  find  the  trail. 
When  challenged,  not  feeling  sure  it  was  our  camp,  he  did 
not  answer,  and  when  fired  at  they  turned  and  bolted, 
spending  the  rest  of  the  night  most  uncomfortably  in  a  small 
coolee.  This  alarm  roused  one  of  Boulton's  men  who  had 
been  very  badly  wounded  and  was  in  fact  dying.  The  poor 
fellow  half-rose,  and,  calling  for  his  horse  and  rifle,  fell  back 
dead.  I  visited  the  scene  of  our  late  fight,  and  after  examining 
the  locality,  I  felt  thankful  that  my  scouts  had  been  so  ad- 
vanced and  extended  as  to  have  caused  the  enemy  to  disclose 
themselves  prematurely,  for  had  they  allowed  our  main  body 
to  get  well  into  the  ravine  before  opening  fire  on  us,  I  fear 
greatly  that  with  my  raw  troops  the  consequences  might 
have  been  most  disastrous.*  And  that  this  was  their  in- 
tention we  afterward  learnt  by  a  report  from  Gabriel  Dumont, 
found  among  Kiel's  papers  captured  at  Batoche. 

The  rifle-pits  were  cleverly  constructed,  and  so  situated 
that  their  defenders  were  quite  covered  from  our  fire,  both 
rifle  and  cannon.  We  found  our  two  dead  untouched,  and 
had  them  carried  back  to  camp.  We  also  found  one  Indian 
lying  dead  half  in  and  half  out  of  one  of  the  pits,  and  another 
lying  a  little  in  front,  besides  the  one  shot  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  afifair;  also  fifty-five  dead  horses  and  ponies. 
The  Rev.  W.  Gordon  joined  us  here  as  chaplain  to  the  90th. 

We  remained  encamped  at  Fish  Creek  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  Northcote  with  supplies  and  a  few 
men,  which  ought  soon  to  arrive.  I  was  the  more  anxious 
for  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  as  I  wanted  it  to  convey  the 
wounded  to  Saskatoon,  a  small  settlement  some  seventeen 
miles  up  the  river,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  kindly  and 
thoughtfully  ofl^ered  their  houses  and  services  for  them.  I 
utilized  this  unwished-for  halt  by  practising  the  men  at  field 
drill,  skirmishing,  advancing  and  retiring,  etc.,  and  recon- 
noitring daily  towards  Batoche.  In  these  reconnaissances 
only  once  did  we  come  across  any  of  the  enemy,  a  party  of 
them  were  in  a  house  near  the  river  some  five  miles  from  our 
camp.  Their  outlying  scout  caught  sight  of  us  and  gave  the 
alarm.    They  rushed  out  and  galloped  off  with  such  a  start 

*See  the  excellent  military  sketch  of  Fish  Creek,  drawn  on  the  ground  by  Captain 
Haig  A.Q.M.G.,  and  given  in  the  last  number. 
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that  it  was  useless  our  following.  Their  dinner,  consisting 
of  chunks  of  under-done  beef,  which  they  had  evidently  just 
begun,  served  to  allay  the  appetites  of  some  of  our  scouts 
who  were  hungry  and  not  too  particular.  Though  we  did 
not  see  much  of  the  enemy  in  our  reconnaissances,  we  often 
saw  their  cattle  horses,  ponies  and  sometimes  fowl,  and 
always  brought  some  of  them  back  with  us;  and  we  must,  on 
these  occasions,  have  looked  like  ''moss-troopers"  of  old,  re- 
turning from  a  raid.  The  cattle  were  converted  into  rations 
for  the  men,  the  horses  and  ponies  handed  over  to  the 
mounted  corps,  and  the  fowls  sent  to  the  hospitals  for  the 
wounded.  The  end  of  April  drew  near,  and  there  were  no 
signs  of  the  steamer;  so  acting  on  the  advice  of  Brigade- 
Surgeon  Orton,  I  ordered  some  waggons  to  be  made  ready  to 
carry  the  wounded  to  Saskatoon.  This  order  was  most 
admirably  carried  out  by  Captain  Bedson,  who  had  the  hides 
of  the  captured  cattle  dressed  and  then  fastened  up  hammock 
fashion,  but  stretched  tight  in  each  waggon.  A  light  frame 
work  of  willow  wands  was  added,  over  which  some  strong 
canvas  was  fixed ;  the  general  result  being  a  very  fair  substi- 
tute for  an  ambulance.  On  the  first  of  May  I  received  infor- 
mation that,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  water,  the  steamer 
could  not  arrive  for  four  or  five  days,  so  I  sent  off  the  wounded 
in  the  improvised  ambulances,  under  the  care  of  Drs.  Orton, 
Rolston,  Moore  and  Willoughby — the  latter  being  a  resident 
of  Saskatoon,  who  had  come  into  camp,  and  who  had  been  of 
great  service.  Boulton  and  his  scouts  formed  the  escort.  I 
may  state  here  that  this  convoy  arrived  safely  at  Saskatoon, 
the  waggon  ambulances  proving  a  perfect  success.  The 
wounded  had  borne  their  long  journey  of  forty  miles  well, 
and  were  handed  over  to  Surgeon-Major  Douglas,  who  had 
paddled  alone  in  a  canoe  from  the  Landing,  a  distance  of 
about  200  miles.  Brigade-Surgeon  Orton  and  the  other 
medical  man  returned  at  once  to  Fish  Creek.  The  next  day 
Deputy  Surgeon-General  Roddick  arrived  there,  and  took 
over  medical  charge,  having  brought  with  him  an  admirable 
staff  and  medical  outfit.  Dr.  Roddick,  who  had  been  in  our 
Army,  proved  to  be  a  most  skilful,  energetic  officer.  Under 
his  care  all  the  wounded  recovered,  except  two  who  were 
mortally  hurt.    He  was  ably  assisted  by  his  staff,  and  an 
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excellent  nurse,  who  was  as  skilful  as  she  was  kind  and 
pleasant.  Nurse  Miller,  as  she  was  called,  was  simply  adored 
by  all  her  patients.  After  sending  off  the  wounded,  I  des- 
patched Bedson  up  the  river  with  fifty  empty  waggons  to 
meet  the  steamer  and  lighten  her  of  some  of  her  cargo. 

The  following  is  a  rough  return  of  the  troops  at  my 
disposal  in  the  North-West  Territories,  and  where  they  were 
on,  or  about  the  2nd  of  May,  in  addition  to  Otter's  and  my 
own  column,  whose  composition  and  numbers  have  already 
been  given. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  STRANGES  COMMAND. 
At  and  about  Calgary  and  Edmonton, 

Strength, 


Winnipeg  Light  Infantry  Battalion,  Lt.-Col.  Osborne  Smith,  C.M.G.  336 
9th  Battalion  (French  Canadian,  raised  for  the  occasion),  Lieut.-Col. 

Amyot,  M.P   250 

65th  Battalion  (French  Canadian),  Lt.-Col.  Ouimet,  M.P   340 

Stewart's  Rangers  (raised  for  the  occasion).  Major  Stewart.      ...  50 

Mounted  Police,  Major  Steele   67 

SWIFT  CURRENT. 

7th  Battalion  Fusiliers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  Williams   350 

Halifax  Provisional  Battalion,  Lieutenant-Col.  Bremner   350 

Midlander  Provisional  Battalion,  Lieutenant-Col.  A.  Williams,  M.P.  340 

Land  Surveyor's  Scouts  (raised  for  the  occasion),  Captain  Dennis.    .  50 

QU'APPELLE  (TROY). 

91st  Battalion  (newly  raised),  Lieutenant-Col.  Scott,  M.P   522 

FORT  QU'APPELLE. 

York  and  Simcoe  Provisional  Battalion,  Lieut-Col.  O'Brien,  M.P.    .  60 

TOUCHWOOD. 

Cavalry  School  Troop,  Lieut-Col.  F.  Turnbull   40 

Winnipeg  Cavalry,  Captain  Knight   40 

HUMBOLDT. 

Governor  General's  Body  Guard,  Lieut-Col.  Denison   70 

Total   2895 
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On  the  5th  of  May,  the  long  expected  steamer  arrived 
after  a  tedious  journey,  most  of  which  seemed  to  have  been 
made  on  land.  All  the  steamers  on  this  river  are  stern- 
wheelers,  and  have  four  strong  spars  fastened,  two  on  each 
side  of  the  bow,  by  a  sort  of  hinge.  These  spars  are  kept 
triced  up  until  the  vessel  runs  on  a  shoal  or  sand-bank — 
which  are  many  and  shifting — when  they  are  lowered  and 
the  vessel  is  forced  over  the  obstacle,  made  to  walk  over  it 
as  it  were.  The  steamer,  besides  supplies,  brought  two 
companies, 2^  about  eighty  men,  of  the  so-called  Midlander 
Battalion,  formed  from  several  Midland  Battalions,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  Williams,  M.P.  A  gatling 
gun  in  charge  of  a  Captain  Howard,  late  United  States  Army, 
an  agent  of  the  Gatling  Company,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Van  Straubenzee,  whom  I  was  glad  to  see.  He  had  served 
in  the  Crimea  with  the  Old  Buffs,  and  having  retired  was  then 
serving  as  Deputy-Adjutant-General  in  the  Canadian  Militia, 
and  had  now  come  to  join  my  force.  Dr.  Roddick  had  also 
come  in  the  vessel  from  Saskatoon  to  report  to  me.  Having 
discussed  and  settled  with  him  the  different  medical  arrange- 
ments, he  left  the  same  afternoon,  taking  with  him  in  a 
waggon  my  Aide-de-Camp,  Captain  Doucet,  whose  wound 
he  considered  of  a  serious  nature,  the  bone  in  his  opinion, 
having  been  shattered.  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  he 
practically  lost  the  use  of  his  right  arm.  On  that  day  I  also 
received  the  news  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Otter's  engagement 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  with  Poundmaker  and  his  Indians,  at 
Cut-Knife  Creek, about  thirty  miles  from  Battleford.  The 
movement  which  led  to  the  engagement  was  made  without 
my  orders,  though  Lieutenant-Colonel  Otter  had  the  approval 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  Dewdney,  to  whom  however  he 
should  not  have  applied  on  such  a  purely  military  matter. 
Otter's  force  numbered  about  325  men  with  two  seven 
pounders  and  one  gatling,  the  enemy  being  estimated  at 
about  200.  After  six  hours  engagement,  the  trails  of  both 
guns  having  been  broken,  finding  his  position  not  tenable  at 
night,  and  considering  the  object  of  his  reconnaissance  ac- 
complished, he  concluded  to  return  at  once  to  Battleford,  in 
case  a  counter  attack  might  be  made  on  that  place.  His 
casualties  amounted  to  eight  killed  and  fourteen  wounded, 
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including  one  officer,  Lieutenant  O.  C.  Pelletier,  9th  Battalion,  I 
doing  duty  with  the  artillery.    Though  this  affair  could  not  fl 
be  considered  a  success,  it  reflected  great  credit  on  the  untried  1 
officers  and  men  engaged  in  it.    The  retirement — a  difficult  * 
operation,  especially  with  raw  troops — appeared  to  have  been 
remarkably  well  carried  out  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Otter, 
who  in  his  despatch  wrote  very  highly  of  the  conduct  of  both 
men  and  officers,  naming  some  especially,  in  addition  to  his 
personal  staff,  namely;  Lieutenant  Sears,  38th  Staffordshire 
Regiment,  doing  duty  with  C  Company  School  Corps,  and 
Brigade-Major  and  Captain  Mutton,  2nd  Queen's  Own 
Regiment,  Brigade  Quarter-master. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  all  preparations  were  made  for 
marching  on  the  morrow.  I  formed  the  infantry  into  a 
Brigade,  giving  the  command  of  it  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Van  Straubenzee,  with  Captain  Young  of  the  Winnipeg 
Battery  as  Brigade-Major,  a  most  energetic  and  zealous 
officer.  I  directed  Captain  Haig  to  make  the  upper  deck  of 
the  steamer  Northcote  bullet-proof,  which  was  done  as  well 
as  was  possible  with  the  means  and  time  at  his  command,  and  I 
placed  a  small  force  on  board  with  a  view  to  the  vessel  taking 
part  in  the  attack.  The  force  consisted  of  the  following: — 
Thirty-one  rank  and  file,  two  officers  C  Company  School 
Corps,  Captain  Bedson,  my  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Wise, 
who,  though  better,  was  to  my  great  loss,  incapacitated  from 
walking  or  riding,  three  sick  officers.  Dr.  Moore  and  Mr. 
Pringle,  medical  staff,  several  men  of  supply  and  transport 
services,  Mr.  G.  Ham,  a  newspaper  correspondent,  and  some 
settlers  returning  to  their  homes,  amounting  with  some  of 
the  crew  to  about  fifty  combatants,  the  whole  under  com- 
mand of  Major  Smith,  whose  orders  were  to  anchor  the  first 
night  abreast  of  our  camp,  remain  there  the  next  day,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  drop  down  and  meet  the  column  at 
about  8,  just  above  Batoche.  On  the  7th  we  marched  and 
halted  at  Gabriel  Dumont's  Ferry,  where  the  steamer  also 
anchored.  Just  as  we  were  leaving  Fish  Creek  camp,  we  were 
joined  by  Surgeon-Major  J.  Bell  with  Surgeon  Gravely, 
Assistant-Surgeon  Wright,  and  six  dressers,  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  our  medical  staff.  My  force  was  now  nearly  700 
strong  and  in  excellent  spirits.    As  I  had  learnt  there  were  j 
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some  nasty  places  to  pass  on  the  river  trail,  I  rode  out  with 
some  scouts  to  the  east,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Reid,  the 
Paymaster  of  the  Midlanders,  a  surveyor  by  profession,  who 
had  assisted  in  laying  out  allotments,  etc.,  in  this  very 
neighbourhood.  With  his  assistance  I  marked  out  a  route 
for  next  day's  march  which  would  bring  us  on  the  Humboldt 
trail  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Batoche.  On  the  morrow 
we  marched  and  halted  close  to  the  trail  on  some  rising  ground 
with  a  small  lake  on  one  flank  and  the  open  prairie  on  the 
other.  Leaving  Van  Straubenzee  to  pitch  camp  I  rode 
forward  with  Boulton  and  his  scouts  to  within  a  mile  of 
Batoche,  driving  in  some  of  the  enemy's  scouts,  and  I  selected 
a  site  for  camp  about  three  miles  from  our  present  one,  in 
case  I  should  want  it  next  day.  In  the  evening  I  assembled 
the  commanding  officers  and  told  them  what  I  proposed 
doing.  Captain  Freer  of  our  Staffordshire  Regiment,  doing 
duty  with  B  Infantry  School,  joined  us  here  to  act  as  my 
aide-de-camp.  He  like  his  disabled  predecessors,  was  a 
graduate  of  that  excellent  and  valuable  institution,  the  Royal 
Military  College  at  Kingston,  Canada,  and  proved  most 
useful  to  me. 

Next  morning,  the  9th  of  May,  we  started  at  about  6  a.m., 
leaving  our  camp  standing  with  a  small  guard  to  assist  the 
teamsters  in  case  of  an  attack,  which  however,  I  did  not  think 
likely  to  occur.  We  advanced  with  our  scouts  well  ahead, 
two  of  the  guns  and  a  gatling  being  near  the  head  of  the 
column.  As  we  got  near  the  river,  much  to  my  annoyance 
we  heard  a  rattling  fire  and  the  steamer's  whistle,  showing 
that  the  latter  was  already  engaged.  We  fired  a  gun  to  let 
them  know  that  we  were  at  hand,  and  pushed  on.  When  we 
arrived  where  the  trail  turned  to  follow  the  river  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  steamer,  but  we  could  hear  her  whistle  going 
and  continuous  firing,  and  trusted  all  was  well  with  her. 

On  ahead  we  saw  some  houses,  and  some  men  running 
wildly  about.  A  round  or  two  from  the  gatling,  and  a  few 
shells,  set  fire  to  one  of  the  houses  and  scattered  the  men, 
who,  after  a  few  long  shots  at  us,  disappeared  behind  what 
was  apparently  a  church  with  a  large  wooden  house  close 
beside  it.  From  the  side  of  the  latter  a  few  shots  were  fired 
at  us  as  we  advanced.   This  was  soon  stopped  by  the  fire  of 
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the  gatling,  which  then  turned  its  fire  on  the  house,  luckily 
without  effect,  as  we  caught  sight  of  a  white  flag  being  waved 
from  a  window.  I  stopped  the  fire  and  rode  up  to  the  house 
which  I  found  to  be  full  of  people;  three  or  four  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  some  sisters  of  mercy  and  a  number  of 
w^omen  and  children,  the  latter  being  all  half-breeds.  They 
were  naturally  alarmed,  and  having  reassured  them  we  con- 
tinued our  advance.  Our  scouts,  who  had  cautiously  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  church,  were  at  once  checked  by  a  fire 
from  a  sort  of  low  brush  about  200  yards  or  300  yards  ahead, 
and  in  accordance  with  my  orders  they  galloped  back  and 
formed  up  behind  the  church.  The  10th  Grenadiers  were 
now  brought  up  and  two  companies  extended  and  pushed 
forward  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine  in  front,  two  more  companies 
being  extended  near  the  church.  The  guns  and  gatling  were 
now  brought  up  and  opened  fire,  the  former  on  the  houses  in 
Batoche  and  the  latter  on  a  thick  scrub  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  from  whence  a  galling  fire  was  being  kept  up  by  a 
totally  invisible  enemy.  Finding  the  gun  detachments  and 
horses  were  suffering,  I  directed  them  to  retire,  and  as  they 
were  doing  so,  a  heavy  fire  was  suddenly  opened  upon  them 
from  a  bluff  just  below.  This  fire  was  momentarily  stopped 
by  the  gatling,  which  was  well  and  gallantly  handled  by 
Captain  Howard  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  River's 
Canadian  Artillery.  But  the  fire  soon  recommenced,  killing  a 
horse  and  wounding  one  of  the  gunners  working  the  gatling, 
which  I  ordered  also  to  retire.  The  wounded  man  was 
pluckily  brought  in  by  my  new  aide-de-camp.  Captain  Freer, 
assisted  by  gunner  Coyne  of  B  Battery.  Leaving  Melgund 
on  the  left,  I  rode  over  to  the  church,  and  found  the  extended 
line  holding  its  ground  under  a  heavy  fire  from  a  bluff  in 
front.  I  brought  the  gatling  round  the  church,  and  Captain 
Howard  made  a  dashing  attempt  to  flank  the  bluff,  but  could 
not  succeed,  as  the  enemy  were  safely  ensconced  in  well-made 
rifle-pits.  Returning  to  the  left,  I  found  Captain  Peters  had 
made  a  gallant  and  vigorous  attempt,  with  a  few  of  the 
garrison  artillery,  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  bluff  below, 
but  had  failed  and  had  retired,  leaving  a  wounded  man 
behind.  I  directed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Williams  to  advance 
the  Midlanders  down  a  small  gully  which  lay  between  the 
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bluff  held  by  the  enemy  and  the  cemetery,  so  as  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  enemy.  This  was  well  and  boldly  done, 
and  Peters,  with  some  of  his  men,  assisted  by  Dr.  Codd,  of 
the  90th,  gallantly  went  down  with  a  stretcher  and  brought 
the  man  back  without  further  loss;  but  the  poor  man  was 
dead.  Our  wounded  were  placed  temporarily  in  the  church, 
where  the  priests  and  sisters  did  all  they  could  to  help  the 
doctors.  It  was  now  getting  late,  and  I  saw  that,  though  we 
were  holding  our  own,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  risk  an 
attempt  to  advance  through  the  thick  cover  which  sur- 
rounded the  village,  which  was  now  swarming  with  the 
enemy,  reinforced  by  the  party  who  had  been  engaged  at- 
tacking the  steamer,  and  I  had  to  decide  as  to  where  we  should 
camp  for  the  night.^^  Most,  if  not  all  of  my  senior  officers 
were  of  the  opinion  that  we  were  not  strong  enough  and  ought 
to  retire  to  our  last  camp  and  await  reinforcements.  I 
differed  from  them.  I  considered,  though  I  would  have  been 
glad  of  a  few  more  men,  that  we  were  strong  enough  as  we 
were,  and  a  few  days'  delay  before  actually  forcing  the 
enemy's  position  would  only  render  our  men  more  fit  and 
anxious  for  it,  and  we  could  afford  to  expend  more  ammu- 
nition than  the  enemy.  Moreover  even  if  reinforcements 
were  found  to  be  necessary,  we  could  await  them  more 
advantageously  where  we  were,  for  I  felt  certain  that  should 
we  retire,  we  should  be  followed  up,  and  our  retirement 
might  chance  to  become  a  rout.  Even  if  we  fell  back  un- 
molested, the  fact  of  our  retiring  at  all  would  be  made  the 
most  of  all  over  the  north-west  territories,  and  a  general 
rising  would  probably  take  place.  So  I  determined  to  hold 
on  at  all  hazards  where  we  were,  even  to  keeping  with  us  the 
wounded,  whom  I  at  one  time  thought  of  sending  back.  At 
the  same  time  I  thought  it  wise  to  prepare  for  possibilities, 
and  wrote  orders  to  be  sent  by  telegraph  from  Humboldt,  to 
close  up  the  troops  on  our  lines  of  communication,  so  as  to 
be  at  hand  if  required.  I  also  wrote  a  despatch  to  the 
Minister  of  Militia  on  the  state  of  affairs,  which  I  determined 
to  send  by  Lord  Melgund.  He  was  naturally  averse  to  leave 
me  as  I  was  to  lose  him  at  such  a  moment;  but  I  explained 
to  him  my  reasons  for  wishing  it,  and  he  departed  that 
afternoon  on  the  understanding  that  I  was  to  telegraph  to 
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him  at  Winnipeg  if  matters  became  worse,  and  he  was  then 
to  return  with  any  troops  he  might  find  there.  I  sent  back 
Mr.  Secretan  with  Boulton  and  his  scouts  to  strike  our  camp 
and  bring  everything  up  to  us.  This  was  done  very  quickly 
and  a  zareba  was  formed  with  the  waggons  on  a  piece  of  open 
ground  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  from  the  church. 
Towards  evening  the  troops  were  gradually  withdrawn,  some 
of  the  enemy  following  them  up  until  checked  by  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  zareba.  A  few  of  them  kept  up  a  desultory 
long-range  fire  for  a  short  time,  killing  two  horses  and 
wounding  one  man  in  the  zareba.  As  darkness  fell  all  firing 
ceased.  We  were  a  little  anxious  about  the  steamer  as  we 
could  hear  no  whistling,  and  to  let  them  know  on  board  that 
we  had  not  retired  we  sent  up  a  rocket,  which,  by-the-way, 
nearly  caused  a  stampede  among  our  horses.  The  force  had 
behaved  well,  the  officers  setting  a  good  example  by  their 
coolness,  Van  Straubenzee  and  his  Brigade- Major  Young 
being  always  to  the  front,  and  Melgund,  Haig  and  Freer 
being  of  the  greatest  use  to  me.  Piquets  were  posted  and  a 
trench  made  round  the  zareba.  No  tents  were  pitched  except 
for  the  wounded,  as  all  the  horses  were  inside,  and  except 
for  a  little  rain  the  weather  was  fine.  The  men  lay  down, 
with  their  arms,  along  the  four  sides  of  the  zareba  after  a 
hasty  supper.  Our  casualties  for  the  day  were  two  men 
killed  and  ten  wounded,  including  Captain  Mason,  10th 
Grenadiers..  Next  morning,  the  10th  May,  we  were  under 
arms  at  dawn,  but  all  was  quiet,  and  after  an  early  break- 
fast, I  moved  out  part  of  the  infantry;  but  we  were  not 
able  to  take  up  our  positions  of  yesterday,  as  the  enemy  was 
in  greater  force,  and  now  held  the  high  ground  about  the 
cemetery  and  the  ground  in  front  of  the  church.  Some  of 
them,  apparently  Indians  from  their  cries,  had  taken  post  at 
the  end  of  a  point  of  land  below  the  cemetery,  to  answer 
which  we  had  to  send  a  party  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 
The  infantry  were  placed  in  as  advanced  positions  as  possible 
to  engage  the  new  positions  taken  up  by  the  enemy.  During 
the  day  A  Battery  had  some  practise  at  some  houses  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  the  two  guns  of  the  Winnipeg  Battery 
shelled  the  cemetery  and  some  rifle-pits.  A  body  of  mounted 
men,  fifty  in  number,  called  the  land  surveyor's  scouts,  under 
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the  command  of  Captain  Dennis,  joined  us  that  afternoon 
— a  most  useful,  able  body  of  well-mounted  men,  all  more  or 
less  surveyors  by  profession — and  did  right  good  service. 
That  afternoon,  we  constructed,  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy, 
some  trenches  and  isolated  pits  which  would  enfilade  their 
usual  advance  when  they  followed  our  men  up  in  the  evening. 
Just  before  that  time  I  placed  some  men  in  these  pits  and 
trenches  armed  with  Martini-Henrys.  When  the  advanced 
parties  withdrew  they  were  follov/ed  us  usual  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  speedily  driven  back  by  this  unexpected  flank  fire. 
After  the  enemy  had  retired,  two  shots — evidently  long  range, 
unaimed  shots — struck  the  camp,  one  killing  a  horse,  the 
other,  oddly  enough,  striking  a  waggon  on  which  was  my 
looking  glass  and  before  which  I  was  shaving,  after  which 
all  was  quiet  for  the  night.  Our  casualties  for  that  day  were 
one  killed  and  five  wounded. 

Having  heard  that  there  was  a  large  piece  of  open  prairie 
to  the  north-east  of  Batoche,  I  sent  out  during  the  day. 
Captain  French  with  some  scouts  to  ascertain  if  such  was  the 
case.  On  his  return  he  reported  that  it  was  so,  and  I  resolved 
to  make  a  strong  mounted  reconnaissance  next  day  in  that 
direction,  with  a  view  to  preparing  for  our  final  attack,  for 
which  I  saw  our  men  were  getting  nearly  fit,  the  retirement 
this  evening  having  been  much  steadier  and  our  casualties 
for  the  day  less. 

The  next  morning,  the  11th  of  May,  having  seen  the 
infantry  under  Van  Straubenzee  take  up  their  position  and 
''open  the  ball,"  I  started  off  with  Boulton  and  his  scouts 
and  the  gatling  to  reconnoitre  the  prairie  ground  said  to  be 
north  of  the  village.  As  we  were  leaving  we  met  a  party 
carrying  on  a  stretcher  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  shot  from  the  rebels 
fired  into  the  house  where  he  was  sitting.  The  poor  man  bore 
the  pain  with  great  courage  and  patience.  He  was  sent  ofiF 
to  Saskatoon,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  eventually  quite  re- 
covered under  Dr.  Roddick's  treatment.  Instead  of  taking 
the  regular  trail,  I  made  a  detour  through  the  wood,  which 
was  inclined  to  be  marshy,  but  I  thought  it  possible  the 
enemy  might  have  defences  on  the  trail.  We  soon  came  out 
on  the  plain,  which  appeared  nearly  two  miles  long  and  some 
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thousand  yards  broad,  with  a  slight  ridge  down  the  centre. 
We  soon  saw  men  moving  about  near  the  edge  of  the  woods 
on  the  river  side  of  the  plain,  and  a  few  shots  were  fired  at  us. 
I  advanced  the  gatling  to  the  ridge,  supported  by  some 
dismounted  scouts,  and  soon  drew  a  smart  fire  from  them. 
We  could  see  with  our  glasses  that  the  enemy  had  a  series  of 
rifle-pits  all  along  the  edge  of  those  woods,  and  numbers  of 
them  were  running  up  between  the  woods  and  disappearing 
into  the  pits.  Evidently  they  were  prepared  for  an  attack  in 
this  direction.  Leaving  the  gatling  in  action  I  galloped  off 
with  my  aide-de-camp,  Boulton  and  a  few  scouts  after  two 
mounted  men  who  were  watching  us  on  our  right.  They  got 
away  in  some  woods,  and  on  our  return  we  captured  a  man 
on  foot  coming  out  of  a  small  wood  close  to  us.  He  was 
unarmed  and  declared  he  was  the  priests'  man,  and,  though 
an  Indian,  was  in  European  clothes.  He  was  sent  to  camp, 
and  turned  out  to  be  a  full-blown  rebel.  We  also  captured 
some  cattle  and  ponies  which  we  took  back  to  camp  with  us. 
After  continuing  our  fire  on  the  pits  for  some  time  we  re- 
.turned  to  camp.  On  going  to  the  front  I  found  that  we  had 
more  than  regained  our  lost  ground,  my  reconnaissance  having 
drawn  most  of  the  enemy  to  the  rifle-pits  in  our  front.  A 
party  of  Midlanders,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Williams's 
command,  finding  the  fire  slacken  from  the  Indians'  post 
below  the  cemetery,  and  led  by  him,  gallantly  rushed  it,  the 
Indians  bolting  and  leaving  behind  them  some  blankets  and  a 
dummy  which  they  had  used  for  drawing  our  fire.  A  battery 
shelled  the  cemetery,  and  the  rifle-pits  below,  and  the 
Winnipeg  Battery  shelled  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  which  was  flying  Riel's  flag.  In  the  evening,  the  ad- 
vanced parties  retired  unmolested,  not  even  a  long-range 
shot  being  fired  into  the  camp.  Our  casualties  for  the  day 
amounted  to  only  four  slightly  wounded,  including  one  oflicer, 
Captain  Manly,  10th  Grenadiers.  Our  men  were  now  be- 
ginning to  show  more  dash,  and  that  night  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  time  to  make  our  decisive  attack. 

The  next  morning,  the  12th  of  May,  I  left  with  all  my 
mounted  men,  one  gun  of  A  Battery,  and  the  gatling,  for  the 
plain.  Before  starting  I  arranged  with  Van  Straubenzee  that 
as  soon  as  he  heard  us  well  engaged  he  was  to  move  off,  and, 
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having  taken  up  yesterday's  position,  push  on  towards  the 
village.  I  should,  as  soon  as  I  had  drawn  the  enemy  to  the 
rifle-pits,  gallop  back  and  join  his  attack.  I  took  the  same 
route  as  yesterday,  and  on  reaching  the  plain  dismounted 
some  of  the  scouts,  and  with  them,  the  gun  and  the  gatling 
engaged  the  rifle-pits  which  were  soon  filled  with  the  enemy. 
In  the  middle  of  all  this  we  saw  a  man  riding  furiously  towards 
us,  waving  something  white.  I  rode  forward  to  meet  him,  and 
found  it  was  one  of  Kiel's  white  prisoners,  Mr.  Ashley,  a  civil 
surveyer.  He  handed  me  a  letter  which  he  said  Riel  had 
written  and  sent  to  me.  I  opened  it  and  found  it  to  the 
effect  that  if  I  massacred  his  women  and  children,  he  would 
massacre  the  prisoners.  As  I  supposed  he  referred  to  our 
shelling  the  houses,  I  at  once  wrote  in  answer  that  we  were 
most  averse  to  injuring  women  and  children,  and  that  if  he 
would  put  them  all  in  one  place  or  house,  and  let  me  know 
the  exact  locality  no  shot  or  shell  would  be  fired  at  it.  Just 
then  another  prisoner,  a  Mr.  Jackson,  came  up  on  foot,  having 
been  sent  by  Riel  with  a  duplicate  of  the  letter  brought  by 
Ashley.  The  latter,  in  a  few  hurried  words,  told  me  that  the 
prisoners  were  all,  at  that  moment,  in  a  dark  cellar  in  one  of 
the  houses,  the  trap-door  of  which  was  kept  closed  by  heavy 
weights,  and  that  Jackson  and  himself  had  been  taken  out 
specially  to  carry  the  letter,  and  that  they  were  being  rather 
roughly  treated.  He  then  described  the  position  of  the 
house,  and  honourably  and  gallantly  went  back  with  my 
answer,  fearing,  if  he  did  not,  his  comrades  in  misfortune 
might  suffer.  The  other  man  declined  to  return.  I  now 
proposed  to  retire,  first  pouring  in  a  heavy  fire  with  some 
dismounted  men  and  the  gatling,  while  the  gun  and  the 
mounted  men  withdrew  covered  from  the  enemy's  sight  by 
the  ridge.  The  dismounted  men  held  on  for  a  short  time, 
unfortunately  losing  one  of  their  number.  Lieutenant  Kippen, 
of  the  Land  Surveyor's  Scouts.  When  the  whole  party  was 
mounted  we  went  as  rapidly  as  possible  back  to  our  camp. 
Then  I  found,  to  my  intense  surprise  and  annoyance,  that 
owing  to  a  strong  wind  blowing  towards  us,  our  firing  had 
not  been  heard  and  the  infantry  had  not  moved  out  of  camp. 
I  am  afraid  on  that  occasion  I  lost  both  my  temper  and  my 
head.    Lhurried  off  alone  to  the  church  to  try  and  see  what 
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the  enemy  was  about.  Just  as  I  got  near  it  a  fire  was  opened 
on  me  from  the  ravine,  which  soon  pulled  me  up.  I  saw  I 
was  in  a  fix  and  turned  about  to  walk  back,  but  the  fire  grew 
so  hot  that  I  had  to  run  for  it,  the  bullets  swishing  about  me 
in  grand  style.  Luckily  I  managed  to  reach  one  of  our  rifle 
pits,  into  which  I  thankfully  dropped.  The  Brigade-Major, 
Captain  Young,  who  had  luckily  seen  the  affair,  advanced 
with  some  men,  and  I  got  back  safe  and  sound.  By  this 
time  the  men  had  had  their  dinner,  and  I  directed  Van 
Straubenzee  to  take  up  our  old  positions  at  once  and  push 
on  cautiously,  while  the  rest  of  us  had  something  to  eat. 
Straubenzee  moved  off  and  extended  two  companies  of  the 
Midlanders  on  the  left  moving  up  to  the  cemetery.  The 
10th  Grenadiers,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Grasett,  pro- 
longed the  line  to  the  right  beyond  the  church,  the  90th 
being  in  support.  The  Midlanders,  gallantly  led,  under  their 
Colonel,  swept  on  through  the  wood,  driving  the  enemy  out 
of  the  rifle-pits  at  the  cemetery  and  between  the  cemetery 
and  river.  The  10th,  under  their  gallant  chief,  Grasett,  now 
advanced  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the  ravine,  the  whole 
giving  vent  to  a  rattling  cheer,  which  brought  myself  and 
staff  speedily  to  the  front,  where  I  found  the  whole  line, 
which  had  been  splendidly  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Van 
Straubenzee,  in  the  wood  facing  the  village,  the  line  being 
perpendicular  to  the  river;  the  Midlanders  on  the  left,  the 
Grenadiers  in  the  centre,  and  the  90th  on  the  right  in  column, 
commanded  by  Captain  Buchan,  Major  Mackeand  having 
sprained  his  leg  early  in  the  day,  and  Major  Boswell  being 
left  in  the  zareba  with  a  guard.  The  guns  were  now  up  and 
commenced  firing  from  their  old  position  on  the  village  and 
on  the  ferry,  by  which  some  of  the  enemy  were  escaping. 
The  90th  were  now  quickly  extended  on  the  right  of  the 
Grenadiers,  the  extreme  right  being  taken  by  the  scouts, 
dismounted.  About  this  time  Ashley  again  appeared,  having 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  fire  of  both  sides  to  bring  another 
letter  from  Riel — who  by  the  way,  he  said  was  in  a  blue  funk 
— thanking  me  for  my  courteous  reply,  etc.,  but  outside  the 
envelope  was  written,  "I  don't  like  war.  If  you  don't  cease 
firing  the  question  will  remain  the  same  as  regards  the 
prisoners."    Of  course  no  answer  was  sent,  and  soon,  with 
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the  officers  well  to  the  front,  a  general  advance  of  the  whole 
line  was  made  with  rousing  cheers,  the  place  was  captured, 
the  prisoners  released,  and  the  fight  was  over,  except  for  some 
desultory  long-range  firing,  which  was  soon  put  down  by  two 
or  three  parties  sent  in  different  directions.  About  6  p.m. 
the  steamer  Northcote  appeared  towing  another  steamer. 
We  were  all  delighted  to  see  them,  and  found  that  except 
two  or  three  very  slight  casualties  the  Northcote  people  were 
all  safe,  but  they  had  a  long  story  to  tell.  I  sent  for  our 
blankets  and  food,  and  bivouacked  in  and  about  the  houses 
of  the  village,  having,  however,  sent  the  scouts  back  to 
strengthen  the  guard  I  had  left  all  day  in  the  zareba  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Houghton,  consisting  of  a  party  of  the 
90th,  under  Major  Boswell,  and  a  gun  of  A  Battery.  We 
posted  our  piquets,  and  were  all  glad  to  get  to  sleep  after 
our  successful  day's  work.^^ 

My  article  in  last  month's  magazine  concluded  with  the 
capture  of  Batoche,  the  rebel  headquarters,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1885.  Needless  to  say,  I  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  day's  fighting,  which  proved  the  correctness  of 
my  opinion  that  these  great  hunters,  like  the  Boers  in  South 
Africa,  are  only  formidable  when  you  play  their  game,  ''bush 
fighting,"  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  but  they  cannot 
stand  a  determined  charge.  This  fact  had  been  practically 
brought  home  to  my  men,  and  from  that  moment  I  felt  that 
the  dash  requisite  to  fully  utilize  their  pluck  and  coolness 
under  fire  would  not  be  wanting.  I  could  not,  however,  help 
regretting  that  I  had  deprived  Lord  Melgund  of  having  the 
share  of  our  final  success  which  his  previous  good  service 
with  the  force  most  justly  entitled  him  to.  Our  casualties 
for  that  day  amounted  to  five  killed,  of  whom  four  were 
officers,  viz.,  Captain  French,  Captain  Browne,  of  Boulton's 
Scouts,  Lieutenant  Fitch,  10th  Grenadiers,  and  Lieutenant 
Kippen,  of  Land  Surveyor's  Scouts,  who  had  all  died  gallantly 
doing  their  duty,  and  whose  loss  was  deeply  deplored, — and 
twenty-five  wounded,  including  two  officers,  Major  Dawson, 
10th  Grenadiers,  who  had  ably  assisted  his  chief  during  the 
day,  and  Lieutenant  Laidlaw,  Midlanders.  This  made  our 
total  list  of  casualties,  for  the  four  days  at  Batoche  up  to 
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eight  killed,  of  whom  four  were  officers,  and  forty-six 
wounded,  of  whom  four  also  were  officers. 

We  found  twenty-three  dead  rebels  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
houses  and  cemetery,  and  five  wounded.  We  afterwards 
received  from  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Priests  a  report  of 
the  rebel  loss  during  the  four  days'  fighting,  which  amounted 
to  fifty-one  killed  and  173  wounded,  of  which  forty-seven 
were  killed  and  163  wounded  on  the  last  day,  the  12th  of  May. 

We  found  a  large  camp  of  women  and  children,  natives 
and  half-breeds,  under  a  cliff  on  the  river  side,  who  had  been 
left  behind  by  their  lords  and  masters,  and  who,  of  course, 
were  in  an  awful  fright,  but  were  soon  reassured  by  us. 
From  them  we  learnt  that  Dumont  and  Riel  had  fled  to- 
gether as  soon  as  they  saw  the  day  turning  against  them, 
and  the  further  remarks  of  some  of  those  ladies  concerning 
those  two  gentlemen  were,  to  put  it  mildly,  the  reverse  of 
complimentary. 

I  sent  out  scouts  at  once  to  try  and  find  out  what  they 
could  about  them,  as  from  what  I  could  learn,  they  had  not 
crossed  the  river.  On  going  over  the  ground  we  were  as- 
tonished at  the  excellence  of  the  construction  of  the  rifle-pits, 
a  good  idea  of  which  can  be  gained  by  reference  to  the  sketch 
of  one  of  them  by  Captain  Haig,  R.E.,  A.Q.M.G.  We  found 
blankets,  trousers,  coats,  shirts,  boots,  shoes,  food,  oil,  Indian 
articles  of  dress,  a  few  rifles,  and  some  damaged  shot  guns 
in  and  about  these  pits,  with  recesses  made  in  the  sides  to 
keep  their  blankets,  etc.,  from  the  rain.  Detachments  of  the 
enemy  had  evidently  lived  day  and  night  in  these  pits  safe 
from  our  fire.  They  were  most  judiciously  placed  to  repel  an 
attack  from  the  large  plain,  but  by  attacking  their  right  we 
had  turned  their  entrenchments,  and  thus  avoided  a  heavy 
loss.  One  or  two  of  the  pits  showed  signs  of  a  hurried  attempt 
to  reverse  their  defence.  Riel  told  me  afterwards  that  our 
two  reconnaissances  to  the  open  plain  had  confirmed  them  in 
their  idea  that  we  intended  attacking  from  that  side,  and  that 
the  main  part  of  their  force  was  consequently  posted  there 
the  last  two  days.  I  sent  off  one  of  Boulton's  Scouts  to 
Humboldt  with  a  telegram  to  the  Minister  of  Militia,  an- 
nouncing our  success,  and  the  messenger  returned  during  the 
night  with  a  congratulatory  answer.    The  next  day  brought 
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us  telegrams  of  congratulation  from  the  Governor-General, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Wolseley,  then  in  Egypt,  which 
were  both  published  in  general  orders,  to  the  great  gratifi- 
cation of  the  whole  force.  The  story  of  the  steamer  Northcote 
was  as  follows: —  Having  anchored  about  two  miles  above 
Batoche,  she  moved  on  at  7.40  a.m.,  and  was  soon  after  fired 
upon  from  both  banks,  the  men  on  board  returning  the  fire. 
Luckily,  the  man  at  the  wheel  was  well  covered,  but  the 
captain,  pilot,  and  most  of  the  crew  lost  their  heads,  and  the 
boat  swept  on,  the  wire  ferry  rope  carrying  away  her  smoke- 
jack  and  the  steam  whistle.  The  enemy's  fire  was  kept  up 
for  nearly  two  miles,  but  with  little  effect,  only  three  men 
being  slightly  wounded.  The  steamer  was  then  brought  up, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  steam  back  with  the  two  heavily- 
loaded  barges  she  had  in  tow,  it  was  reluctantly  resolved  to 
continue  on  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Ferry,  repair  damages,  leave 
the  barges  there,  take  in  more  firewood,  and  return  at  once 
to  Batoche.  Unfortunately  they  were  delayed  some  hours 
before  reaching  the  ferry  by  running  on  a  sandbank.  They 
found  the  steamer  Marquis  at  the  Ferry,  and  a  party  of 
mounted  police  under  Superintendent  White,  and  it  was 
determined  to  strengthen  the  streamer,  put  the  police  on 
board,  and  take  them  with  the  Northcote  to  Batoche. 

The  two  steamers  started  on  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
but  again  the  fates  were  against  them,  as  the  Marquis  broke 
down  and  had  to  be  towed  by  the  other  steamer,  and  they 
did  not  arrive  at  Batoche  until  6  p.m.,^^  too  late,  to  their 
intense  regret,  to  share  in  our  victory.  Though  the  Northcote 
was  unfortunately  prevented  from  taking  part  in  our  attack 
on  Batoche,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  probability  of  her 
returning  with  reinforcements  tended  to  disturb  the  enemy, 
and  Major  Smith  and  his  party  deserved  great  credit  for  the 
resolute  way  in  which  they  met  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  were  beset.  Major  Smith  reported  highly  of  the  conduct 
of  those  with  him,  especially  of  my  aide-de-Camp,  Captain 
Wise,  Derbyshire  Regiment,  who,  in  spite  of  his  wound, 
persisted  in  taking  up  a  position  with  a  rifle  in  the  most 
exposed  part  of  the  boat  and  joining  in  the  defence. 

May  the  13th  was  devoted  to  sending  the  wounded  to 
Saskatoon  by  steamer,  and  to  getting  ready  to  move  oflf  to 
Prince  Albert. 
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A  great  number  of  half-breed  came  in,  vigorously  waving 
white  flags,  and  gave  themselves  up  with  their  arms.   I  had  a 
list  of  the  worst  of  the  rebels,  and  those  not  in  it  I  dismissed 
I  received  news  during  the  day  that  Riel  and  Dumont  were 
certainly  on  our  side  of  the  river. 

The  next  day  May  14th,  we  marched  for  Lepine's  Cross- 
ing, but  during  our  midday  halt  I  received  reliable  information 
that  Riel  was  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  I  made  for 
Guardepuis  Crossing,  which  was  close  at  hand,  and  camped 
for  the  night.  The  half-breeds  continued  to  come  in  in  great 
numbers  with  their  white  flags.  The  next  morning.  May  15th, 
we  commenced  crossing  the  river,  using  one  of  the  steamers 
for  that  purpose.  I  sent  Boulton  off  with  nearly  all  our 
mounted  scouts  to  scour  the  woods  as  far  back  as  Batoche. 
While  he  was  beating  the  covers,  the  principal  game  was 
driven  into  the  hands  of  three  of  my  courier  scouts,  Hourie, 
son  of  the  interpreter.  Deal,  and  Armstrong,  all  good  men 
and  true.  They  being  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  had 
detached  themselves  from  Boulton's  force,  and  came  across 
Riel,  who  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  troops,  gave 
himself  quietly  up  to  them  and  begged  to  be  taken  at  once 
to  me.  He  had  in  his  possession  a  letter  which  I  had  sent  out, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ashley,  by  a  half-breed  the  day  Batoche 
was  taken.  This  letter  guaranteed  his  life,  if  he  surrendered, 
until  handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  I  sent  off  to  recall 
Boulton,  some  of  whose  men  it  appeared  had  caught  sight  of 
Dumont,  but  he  was  too  well  mounted  and  got  away  from 
them.  I  may  as  well  add  here  that  Dumont  eventually 
succeeded  in  making  good  his  escape  into  the  United  States. 
As  soon  as  Riel  arrived  in  camp  he  was  brought  to  my  tent 
while  one  was  being  pitched  for  him  next  my  own.  I  found 
him  a  mild  spoken  and  mild  looking  man,  with  a  short  brown 
beard  and  an  uneasy  frightened  look  about  his  eyes,  which 
gradually  disappeared  as  I  talked  to  him.  He  had  no  coat 
on,  and  looked  cold  and  forlorn,  and  as  it  was  still  chilly  out 
of  the  sun  I  commenced  proceedings  by  giving  him  a  military 
great  coat  of  my  own.  He  spoke  English  perfectly,  and 
had  a  long  talk  with  him.  He  told  me  that  he  had  intended 
escaping  to  the  United  States  with  Gabriel  Dumont,  but 
finding  troops  all  about  in  the  woods,  he  had  given  up  the 
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privations  he  would  have  had  to  undergo  in  trying  to  escape, 
not  being  accustomed  to  a  hunter's  life  as  Dumont  was. 

After  conversing  with  Riel  a  good  deal  for  two  days,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  sane  enough  in  general 
every-day  subjects,  but  he  was  imbued  with  a  strong,  morbid, 
religious  feeling  mingled  with  intense  personal  vanity. 

After  giving  him  some  dinner  I  sent  him  off  to  his  tent, 
and  placed  him  under  the  personal  charge  of  Captain  Young, 
the  Brigade-Major,  who  never  let  him  out  of  his  sight  until 
he  had  handed  him  over  to  the  Police  Authorities  at  Regina, 
even  sleeping  under  the  same  blankets  with  him.  Whatever 
duty  I  assigned  to  Captain  Young,  I  could  always  depend  on 
his  performing  it  thoroughly  and  well.  Sentries  were  posted 
about  Riel's  tent,  and  he  was  very  anxious  that  they  should 
receive  orders  that  none  of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  allowed  to 
enter  his  tent,  as  he  was  sure  they  wanted  to  kill  him,  though 
I  assured  him  such  was  not  the  case.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Houghton  left  that  day  for  Winnipeg,  and  I  gladly  appointed 
Major  Smith,  of  C  Company  School  Corps,  to  succeed  him 
as  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  Captain  Harston,  of  the 
10th  Grenadiers,  to  succeed  Captain  Young  as  Brigade- 
Major.  Captain  Harston  had  served  in  the  Royal  Marines, 
and  was  a  most  zealous,  intelligent  officer. 

May  16th  we  were  still  engaged  in  crossing  the  troops, 
which  was  nearly  completed  by  night,  the  second  steamer 
having  arrived  from  Saskatoon.  Received  news  that  day  of 
the  capture  on  the  14th  of  May,  of  a  supply  train  of  twenty- 
three  teams  with  their  teamsters,  on  the  Swift  Current 
trail,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Battleford,  by  Poundmaker's 
Indians.^^  This  was  the  only  instance,  during  the  whole 
campaign,  of  an  attack  being  made  on  our  trains.  The 
same  Indians,  a  few  hours  later,  attacked  and  drove  back  a 
patrol  of  nine  men  of  the  Mounted  Police,  who  had  one  man 
killed  and  one  wounded.  The  next  day,  the  17th,  was 
Sunday,  and  we  had  divine  service  as  usual.  The  Rev.  C.  C. 
Whitcomb,  Church  of  England,  joined  the  10th  Grenadiers 
that  day.  We  finished  crossing  the  teams,  which  was  a 
laborious  work.  The  steamer  Baroness  arrived  in  the  after- 
noon with  supplies,  from  Swift  Current,  bringing  also  two 
more  companies  of  Midlanders^^  under  Major  Harry  Smith. 
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Four  rebels  were  brought  in  as  prisoners,  one  of  them  having 
been  Kiel's  Secretary.  Large  quantities  of  arms  were  brought 
in  by  half-breed,  who,  after  being  warned,  were  let  go.  The 
next  morning,  May  18th,  the  Northcote  steamer  was  dis- 
patched up  the  river  with  Riel,  under  charge  of  Captain 
Young,  and  some  other  prisoners,  who  now  numbered  twenty- 
four  in  all,  en  route  for  Regina,  where  they  afterwards  arrived 
safely.  The  other  steamers  went  on  to  Prince  Albert.  I  sent 
two  teams  loaded  with  flour,  bacon,  tea,  etc.,  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  at  Batoche,  to  enable  them  to  relieve  any 
distress  among  the  women  and  children  that  might  arise. 
The  column  marched  at  10  a.m.,  the  day,  though  fine  at 
first,  turned  to  heavy  showers  in  the  afternoon.  We  did  the 
thirty-five  miles  to  Prince  Albert  in  two  days,  arriving  there 
early  on  the  19th,  after  an  eighteen  miles  march,  and  we 
were  met  by  the  Bishop  of  Saskatchewan  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Irvine  and  a  good  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
presented  me  with  an  address.  The  Mounted  Police  looked 
smart  and  well,  and  were  a  fine  body  of  men.  The  town, 
which  is  a  straggling  one,  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan.  It  had  been  hastily 
and  imperfectly  put  in  a  state  of  defence  at  difTerent  points, 
but  as  the  ground  about  it  was  clear  it  must  have  been  all 
along  tolerably  safe  from  attack,  as  half-breeds  and  Indians 
are  not  fond  of  attacking  even  slightly  protected  positions  in 
open  ground,  and  it  was  evidently  not  considered  liable  to 
attack  from  the  river,  no  attempt  having  been  made  to  protect 
that  side  of  the  houses.  In  point  of  fact  there  was  no  attempt 
at  attack  made  by  the  enemy  on  Prince  Albert,  or  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  as  the  Bishop  of  Saskatchewan  lived 
near  a  large  school  or  college,  which  was  situated  a  little 
distance  from  the  town,  and  was  not  molested. 

We  remained  at  Prince  Albert'  for  three  days,  during 
which  time  I  was  busily  engaged  in  receiving  from,  and  dis- 
patching telegrams  to,  my  different  detachments,  and  in 
making  arrangements  for  going  on  to  Battleford.  On  the 
22nd  of  May  I  embarked  my  force  in  two  steamers,  except 
the  mounted  men  and  transport  who  I  directed  to  march  by 
the  north  trail,  crossing  the  river  at  Fort  Carlton.  I  took  on 
with  me  from  Prince  Albert  Mr.  Hayter  Reed,  Assistant 
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Indian  Commissioner,  who  was  kindly  lent  to  me  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  Dewdney,  and  whose  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  Indians  was  of  great  assistance  to  me.  To 
my  great  regret  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Captain  Wise  at  Prince 
Albert,  his  wound  not  being  healed. 

The  next  day,  the  23rd,  as  we  were  steaming  on  to 
Battleford,  a  canoe  was  seen  to  shoot  out  from  the  bank 
ahead  of  us.  We  slowed  down,  the  canoe  ran  alongside,  and 
an  Indian,  accompanied  by  a  white  man,  boarded  us.  The 
Indian  proved  to  be  a  messanger  from  Poundmaker;  the 
white  man — a  Mr.  Jefferson,  an  Indian  instructor,  who  had 
been  captured  by  the  Indians — accompanying  him  as  a  sort 
of  interpreter.  The  Indian  handed  me  a  letter  written  in 
English,  which  read  as  follows: — 

"Eagle  Hills,  May  19th,  1885. 

"SIR. — I  am  camped  with  my  people  at  the  east-end  of 
the  Eagle  Hills,  where  I  am  met  by  the  news  of  the  surrender 
of  Riel.  No  letter  came  with  the  news,  so  that  I  cannot  tell 
how  far  it  may  be  true.  I  send  some  of  my  men  to  you  to 
learn  the  truth  and  the  terms  of  peace,  and  hope  you  will 
deal  kindly  with  them.  I  and  my  people  wish  you  to  send 
us  the  terms  of  peace  in  writing,  so  that  we  may  be  under  no 
misunderstanding,  from  which  so  much  trouble  arises.  We 
have  twenty-one  prisoners,  whom  we  have  tried  to  treat  well 
in  every  respect.*   With  greetings. 

His 

"(Signed)  POUNDMAKER  X 

Mark. 

"To  Major-General  Middleton, 
"Duck  Lake." 

I  sent  back  the  following  not  quite  grammatical  answer : — 

"POUNDMAKER.— I  have  utterly  defeated  the  half- 
breeds  and  Indians  at  Batoche,  and  have  made  prisoners  of 
Riel  and  most  of  his  council.  I  have  made  no  terms  with 
them,  neither  will  I  make  terms  with  you.   I  have  men  enough 

*Mr.  Jefferson  informed  me  that  the  teamsters  had  been  released  before  he 
started. 
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to  destroy  you  and  your  people,  or,  at  least  to  drive  you  away 
to  starve,  and  will  do  so  unless  you  bring  in  the  teams  you 
took  and  yourself  and  councillors,  with  your  arms,  to  meet 
me  at  Battleford  on  Monday,  the  26th.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
you  have  treated  the  prisoners  well  and  have  released  them. 

"(Signed)      FRED  MIDDLETON, 

''Major-General." 

Next  day,  the  24th,  we  arrived  at  Battleford,  and  were 
received  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Otter,  commanding  there. 
The  principal  part  of  this  straggling  town  is  situated  between 
the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Battle  rivers,  but  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  former.  The  houses  of  the  Judge  and 
others,  and  a  native  college,  were  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Battle,  and  that  part  only  was  molested  by  the  Indians  after 
it  had  been  deserted,  who  burned  and  pillaged  some  of  the 
houses  the  night  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Otter's  arrival  and 
halted  some  three  or  four  miles  short  of  Battleford.  The  other 
part  was  surrounded  by  fine,  clear,  open  grassland,  and  was 
never  attacked  by  the  Indians  at  all,  the  goods  left  in  the 
abandoned  houses  being  found  untouched  on  the  arrival  of 
Otter's  force.  The  weakest  spot  in  the  whole  settlement  was 
the  Police  Barracks  or  stockade,  which  hastily  and  imperfectly 
strengthened,  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  coulee, 
and  there  all  the  inhabitants  were  collected.  As  the  24th  of 
May  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  next  day  I  had  a  parade^^  of  all  the 
troops  to  celebrate  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  birthday. 
On  the  26th,  Poundmaker  and  his  people  came  in  about 
1  p.m.,  and  we  held  a  "pow-wow"  in  front  of  the  camp.^^  It 
was  rather  an  interesting  sight.  The  Indians,  in  war  paint, 
to  the  number  of  about  seventy,  squatted  themselves  down 
in  a  semicircle  in  front  of  my  chair,  Poundmaker,  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  Indian,  taking  up  his  position  between  the  Indians 
and  myself,  Hourie,  my  interpreter,  standing  close  to  Pound- 
maker.  Outside  the  semicircle  were  to  be  seen  a  few  squaws, 
squalid  and  dirty  as  usual.  Close  round  me,  in  a  semicircle 
to  match  the  squatting  Indians,  stood  all  my  officers,  the 
whole  completely  encircled  by  the  men  of  my  force. 
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Poundmaker  opened  the  ball  by  making  a  long  oration, 
embellished  with  allegories  and  the  usual  Indian  flower  of 
speech.  The  gist  of  it  was  that  he  knew  little  of  what  was 
going  on,  that  he  had  done  his  best  to  keep  his  young  braves 
quiet,  and  that  now  he  had  come  to  make  his  peace,  which 
he  seemed  to  think  was  very  praiseworthy  of  him.  Several 
braves  followed  him,  but  it  was  difficult  to  understand  what 
they  were  driving  at.  At  last  a  squaw  came  forward  and 
wanted  to  make  a  speech,  but  I  objected,  saying  that,  like 
the  Indians  themselves,  we  did  not  admit  women  to  our 
councils  in  war  time,  and  that  I  could  not  listen  to  her.  When 
this  was  translated  to  her,  the  dirty,  but  crafty  old  woman 
shrewdly  remarked  that  we  ourselves  were  ruled  by  a  woman. 
In  answer,  I  allowed  that  such  was  the  case,  but  pointed  out 
that  our  gracious  Queen  only  spoke  on  war  matters  through 
her  councillors,  among  whom  were  no  women.  The  old  lady 
did  not  seem  to  see  it,  and  she  was  dragged  away,  grumbling 
loudly,  by  some  of  her  friends.  Poundmaker  kept  dignified 
silence  during  this  little  interlude.  After  the  braves  had  all 
finished  I  made  a  short  speech,  in  which  I  pointed  out  the 
ingratitude  of  the  Indians,  who  had  been  well  treated  by  the 
white  men,  in  joining  the  half-breeds  in  rebellion,  and  that 
now,  when  they  heard  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Riel,  they 
came  in  with  lies  in  their  mouths  begging  for  peace.  I  then 
went  on  to  say  that,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Government, 
I  should  arrest  Poundmaker  and  four  of  his  braves,  bearing 
the  curious  names,  when  translated,  of  Lean-man,  Yellow- 
mud-blanket,  Breaking-through-the-ice,  and  White  Bear,  and 
that  the  rest  could  return  to  their  reserve,  first  giving  up 
the  men  who  had  committed  two  deliberate  murders  of  white 
men  a  short  time  before.  Upon  this,  a  brave  wearing  a 
European  woman's  straw  hat  with  ribbons,  stepped  out  of 
the  semicircle,  and,  sitting  at  my  feet,  which  he  grasped  with 
his  two  hands,  confessed  to  one  of  the  murders.  Strangely 
enough,  this  man's  name,  when  translated,  was  ''the  man 
without  blood."  Another  Indian  now  stepped  out,  and, 
stripping  himself  to  the  waist,  advanced  and  confessed  to 
having  committed  the  other  murder.  I  then  declared  the 
pow-wow  at  an  end,  and  the  prisoners  were  taken  off  by  the 
mounted  police,  and  eventually  sent  to  Regina.    The  next 
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day,  the  27th,  the  rest  of  my  force  arrived  by  steamer  under 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Van  Straubenzee.  A  small 
party  of  mounted  police  under  Major  Perry,^^  arrived  early 
in  the  morning  from  the  Alberta  Field  Force,  which  he  had 
left  at  Fort  Pitt,  where  they  had  arrived  on  the  25th  after 
great  difficulties  and  arduous  work  under  the  command  of 
Major- General  Strange.  This  party  had  been  sent  down  to 
the  south  bank  to  see  if  any  information  could  be  obtained  of 
Big  Bear's  people,  whom  General  Strange  believed  had  started 
off  to  join  Poundmaker.  On  finding  that  General  Strange 
was  at  Fort  Pitt,  I  at  once  sent  ofi  a  steamer  with  supplies 
for  his  force,  in  charge  of  Captain  Bedson,  putting  a  company 
of  the  90th,  under  Captain  Forrest,  on  board,  also  Major 
Perry  and  his  party.  When  nearly  half-way  to  Fort  Pitt,  the 
steamer  was  boarded  from  a  canoe  by  a  messanger  from 
General  Strange  with  the  account  of  an  engagement  with  Big 
Bear's  people,  and  Captain  Bedson,  very  wisely,  having 
landed  the  mounted  police,  returned  at  once  to  Battleford 
for  further  orders.  It  appeared  that  General  Strange  having 
received  certain  information,  had  marched  from  Fort  Pitt 
late  in  the  day  on  the  27th  with  all  his  available  force,  and 
came  up  with  the  enemy  in  a  strong  position  on  a  wooded 
ridge,  from  which  he  drove  them,  and  bivouacked  there  for 
the  night.  The  next  morning,  the  28th,  he  followed  up  their 
trail  and  came  upon  them  strongly  posted,  near  a  hill  called 
"Frenchman's  Butte,"  well  covered  by  a  swampy  creek. 
After  engaging  the  enemy  for  some  time,  and  having  three 
men  wounded,  it  was  reported  by  scouts  that  the  creek  was 
impracticable  for  his  men  to  cross,  so  considering  his  force 
not  strong  enough  to  run  any  risks,  General  Strange  de- 
termined to  return  to  some  open  ground  six  miles  to  the 
rear,  from  whence,  after  a  halt  of  two  hours,  he  fell  back  to 
Fort  Pitt  about  five  miles  distant. It  was  a  pity  General 
Strange  had  not  waited  for  my  arrival,  when  a  more  decisive 
blow  might  have  been  struck.  He  reported  favourably  of  his 
troops,  specially  mentioning  the  names  of  some  of  his  officers, 
Brigade-Major  Dale,  late  Madras  Fusiliers,  Major  Steel, 
Mounted  Police,  Lieutenant  Strange,  now  Royal  Artillery, 
and  others.  I  immediately  issued  orders  for  the  whole  of  my 
column  to  be  ready  to  leave  next  day,  the  30th,  for  Fort  Pitt, 
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by  steamer,  except  the  mounted  part,  which  was  to  march 
by  the  trail  on  the  south  bank,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Otter  and 
his  column  remaining  at  Battleford.  Accordingly  the  next 
morning.  May  31st,  we  left  in  three  steamers.  The  day  after, 
when  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  Fort  Pitt,  Major  Dale, 
Strange's  brigade-major,  came  on  board  with  the  information 
that  the  Alberta  Column  had  left  Fort  Pitt,  and  was  then 
camped  some  twelve  miles  off  on  its  way  back  to  Frenchman's 
Butte.  Major  Dale  also  brought  the  very  welcome  intelli- 
gence that  on  his  way  to  me  he  had  come  across  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Quinney,  his  wife,  and  some  half-breeds,  who  had  escaped 
from  Big  Bear's  camp  in  the  confusion  caused  by  the  attack 
at  Frenchman's  Butte.  Major  Dale  left  with  the  escaped 
prisoners,  and  a  message  from  me  to  General  Strange  that  I 
would  be  with  him  next  day.  On  the  2nd  I  landed,  and 
with  a  small  escort  rode  off  to  General  Strange's  camp,  leaving 
orders  for  the  troops  to  be  disembarked  and  camped  where 
they  were.  After  a  disagreeable  ride  we  found  Strange's 
camp  pitched  near  Big  Bear's  late  position,  he  having  ascer- 
tained that  morning  that  the  Indians  had  abandoned  it. 
Indeed,  we  afterwards  heard  that  they  had  done  so  the  day 
after  the  fight.  I  found  Strange  had  sent  Major  Steele  to 
follow  the  trail  of  Big  Bear,  who  had  apparently  gone  north- 
wards. He  had  also  sent  Mr.  McKay,  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
with  some  scouts,  by  another  trail,  who  afterwards  came 
across  a  party  of  Indians  with  Mrs.  Gowanlock,  Mrs.  Delany, 
and  other  prisoners  who  had  been  separated  from  Big  Bear's 
party,  and  whom  they  took  in  to  Fort  Pitt. 

We  went  over  Big  Bear's  late  camp,  and  found  that  the 
Indians  had  made  numerous  rifle-pits,  but  they  were  not  all 
well  placed,  a  good  many  of  them  being  too  far  back  on  the 
plateau.  The  gully  below  was  full  of  carts,  broken  and 
sound,  harness,  old  bedding,  blankets,  cooking-pots,  flour, 
bacon  etc.,  most  of  it  being  loot.  This  abandonment,  to 
them,  of  valuable  property,  showed  that  the  Indians  were 
getting  demoralized.  General  Strange  informed  me  that  the 
trail  taken  by  Major  Steele  was  impassable  for  teams  owing 
to  the  very  bad  muskegs,  and  he  wished  to  take  his  force  by 
Onion  Lake  towards  Frog  Lake.  This  I  agreed  to:  but  I  did 
not  believe  that  the  trail  was  so  difficult  as  was  made  out.^^ 
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"Nor' -Westers"  we  re  still  rife  and  I  determined  to  follow  Steele's 
trail  myself.  I  returned  to  my  camp  by  the  river,  and  next 
morning,  June  3rd,  having  directed  Van  Straubenzee  to  move 
our  camp  to  Fort  Pitt,  I  started  back  to  Strange's  camp  with 
all  the  mounted  men,  viz.,  Boulton's,  Herchmer's  Mounted 
Police,  the  Surveyors'  Scouts,  and  Brittlebank's*  (late 
French's),  about  225  in  all,  with  Major  Short,  Captain  Peters, 
Lieutenant  Rivers,  twenty-five  artillerymen,  one  gatling,  and 
150  infantry,  selected  from  each  regiment,  under  command  of 
Major  Hughes^^  of  the  Midlanders,  all  carried  in  carts.  We 
had  a  very  hard  march,  and  it  rained  all  day.  Found  Strange 
waiting  to  see  me,  his  force  having  left  for  Onion  Lake. 

At  2  a.m.  next  morning,  I  was  awoke  with  the  news  that 
Major  Steele  had  caught  up  with  the  rear  of  Big  Bear's  party 
crossing  a  ford,  and  had  killed  five  of  them,  three  of  his  own 
men  being  wounded.  Strange  started  to  catch  up  his  force, 
and  we  started  at  day-break  on  Big  Bear's  trail  after  Major 
Steele.  The  first  part  of  the  road  was  terrible,  owing  to 
numerous  muskegs,  but  everyone  worked  hard  and  we 
managed  to  get  the  gatling  and  the  teams  through,  the  latter 
being  lightly  loaded.  On  our  march,  at  one  of  the  enemy's 
halting  places,  we  found  a  rough  mound,  which  a  half-breed 
scout,  we  had  as  interpreter,  declared  to  be  a  grave.  As  there 
were  fears  that  the  Indians  might  kill  some  of  their  prisoners, 
I  had  given  orders  that  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  our  march 
should  be  well  searched  for  graves,  and  that  they  should  be 
all  opened,  and  reclosed  carefully  if  only  Indians  were  found 
therein.  This  one  was  opened  in  my  presence,  and  found  to 
contain  an  Indian  Chief,  who  had  evidently  been  badly 
wounded  by  a  piece  of  one  of  Strange's  shells.  The  body  was 
partially  clothed  and  had  an  eerie  look  about,  owing  to  both 
cheeks  being  painted  red.  It  was  replaced  and  covered  over 
again.  We  found  more  carts  here,  some  with  food  in  them, 
and  a  great  many  furs  hidden  about, some  of  which  were 
presented  to  me  by  their  finders.  A  silver  mug  was  picked 
up  here  with  an  inscription  on  it  "Presented  by  General 
Rosser  to  Katie  Maclean"  which  I  took  charge  of  and  after- 
wards returned  to  the  young  lady  herself. 

*Captain  Brittlebank,  a  most  excellent  partisan  officer,  had,  as  second  in  com- 
mand, succeeded  poor  French  at  his  much  lamented  death. 
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We  halted  at  a  point  some  ten  miles  from  Fort  Pitt  where 
the  trail  from  there  joined  the  one  we  had  come  by.  I  heard 
such  awful  accounts  of  the  trail  ahead  that  I  set  men  to  work 
to  make  travois*  after  the  Indian  fashion,  and  sent  into  Fort 
Pitt  for  some  rough  pack  saddles  that  the  indefatigable 
Bedson  had  prepared  for  an  emergency.  I  also  sent  back  my 
infantry,  much  to  their  regret,  but  I  felt  they  would  keep  us 
back,  and  ordered  the  second  gatling  to  join  us  under  Lieu- 
tenant Rutherford,  B.  Battery.  I  sent  for  the  other  gatling 
more  to  console  the  mounted  force  for  the  loss  of  the  infantry 
than  for  any  advantage  I  expected  to  derive  from  it.  Though 
the  gatlings  had  been  well  and  pluckily  worked,  they  had 
proved  unsuitable  for  the  kind  of  fighting  we  were  engaged  in. 
At  least  our  experience  at  Batoche  taught  us  that  the  physical 
as  well  at  the  moral  effect  of  the  gatling  on  our  enemy  had 
been  very  slight.  During  the  day  three  wounded  mounted 
Police  came  in  from  Major  Steele's  party,  which  was  camped 
about  eight  miles  from  us.  I  rode  out  to  the  camp  and  saw 
Major  Steele.  He  reported  that  he  had  come  up  with  what 
was  apparently  the  rearguard  of  Big  Bear's  party,  packing 
up  camp.  He  attacked  them,  killing  several,  but  the  rest 
had  escaped  across  a  ford  to  an  island,  and  having  counted 
seventy-three  camp  fires  at  a  camp  he  had  passed,  he  did  not 
think  his  party  strong  enough  to  follow  them,  and  so  had 
retired.  He  also  reported  that  his  horses  were  mostly  played 
out,  having  had  little  to  eat,  and  he  spoke  most  highly  of  the 
conduct  of  his  officers.  Captain  Oswald  and  Lieutenant 
Coryell,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  especially 
praising  the  pluck  and  endurance  of  the  three  wounded  men. 
That  evening  my  aide-de-camp  Captain  Frere,  informed  me 
that  Major  Steele  and  his  men  were  very  anxious  to  turn 
back  and  go  with  us,  to  which  I  consented,  sending  back  the 
most  used  up  of  his  men  and  horses  to  Fort  Pitt.  I  knew 
from  General  Strange  that  Major  Steele  and  his  men  had 
been  most  useful  to  him,  and  they  did  excellent  service  with 
me,  Major  Steele  proving  himself  to  be  a  most  zealous  and 

*A  travois  is  made  by  fastening  two  long  poles  at  one  end,  the  other  two  ends 
dragging  on  the  ground  and  being  kept  apart  by  two  transverse  sticks  on  which 
the  load  is  put.  This  affair  is  dragged  by  a  pony,  dog  or  squaw  as  the  case 
may  be. 
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excellent  officer.  Ever  since  we  had  left  Frenchman's  Butte, 
our  route  had  been  through  woods,  the  weather  being  very 
hot.  The  mosquitoes  and  flies  were  terrible;  however  we 
all  bore  it  with  Christian  fortitude,  an  occasional  big  "D" 
excepted ! 

Steele's  report  of  the  road  ahead  was  tolerably  favourable, 
though  he  thought  we  might  have  some  difficulty  at  the  ford 
he  had  mentioned,  so  I  determined  to  start  with  my  teams, 
taking  with  us  the  travois  and  pack  saddles  in  case  we  might 
want  them.  We  left  Travois  Camp  (as  we  called  it)  early 
next  morning,  June  6th,  picked  up  Steele's  party,  and  camped 
at  6  p.m.  after  a  twenty-five  mile  march,  still  in  the  woods, 
mosquitoes  and  a  large  sort  of  cattle  fly  called  " Bulldogs" *being 
fearfully  troublesome.  We  had  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  getting  our  teams  on,  but  had  managed  to  do  so.  I  sent 
on  in  advance  the  Surveyors'  Scouts  under  Captain  Dennis, 
with  axes,  and  when  they  came  to  a  bad  part  or  a  stream 
they  bushed  or  bridged  it,  so  that  we  were  seldom  delayed, 
the  party  doing  their  work  admirably  and  skilfully.  Believing 
now  that  Big  Bear  and  his  braves  were  thoroughly  dis- 
organised and  might  scatter  or  turn,  I  sent  off  orders,  before 
leaving  Travois  Camp,  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Otter  to  leave 
part  of  his  force  at  Battleford  under  command  of  Major 
Dawson,  10th  Grenadiers,  who  had  not  quite  recovered  from 
his  wound,  and  to  take  the  rest  across  the  river,  move  on  to 
Jack-fish  Lake,  and  patrol  to  the  north-west  or  Squirrel 
Plain.  I  also  directed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Irvine,  at  Prince 
Albert,  to  cross  a  mounted  party  at  Carlton,  and  patrol 
towards  Green  Lake,  so  that  with  General  Strange  moving  on 
Beaver  River  by  Frog  Lake,  and  my  party  moving  north- 
wards, it  would  be  difficult  for  Big  Bear  to  get  away.  I 
determined  to  leave  our  camp  standing  here  with  a  small 
guard,  and  not  take  any  tents  on  at  all,  as  it  would  lighten 
our  teams  considerably;  and  marching  at  day-break,  halted 
at  mid-day  near  one  of  the  enemy's  old  camps.  We  found 
several  broken  carts  with  food  etc.,  and  one  of  our  scouts 
discovered  hid  under  a  large  pile  of  boughs  and  leaves  two 
carts  full  of  furs,  part  of  which  was  presented  to  me.  There 

*This  pest  takes  a  bit  out  of  you  with  each  bite,  leaving  a  drop  of  blood  trickling 
down  your  face  or  neck. 
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were  more  signs,  as  usual,  of  the  presence  of  the  prisoners  in 
this  camp,  bits  of  torn  photographs,  lids  of  work-boxes,  small 
pieces  of  coloured  wools  tied  to  branches  of  bushes  etc. 
That  evening  after  doing  twenty-five  miles  we  camped  on 
the  high  ground,  overlooking  the  lake  and  ford,  where  Steele 
had  caught  the  enemy  crossing.  The  lake  was  a  large  one, 
though  not  shown  on  our  maps,  and  was  known  to  the  half- 
breeds  as  Loon  Lake,  there  being  numbers  of  these  birds 
about  it.  I  went  down  to  the  ford,  passing  through  the  old 
Indian  camp  where  more  things  were  left  scattered  about, 
with  one  Indian  lying  dead,  shot  through  the  body.  We 
found  the  ford  quite  passable  for  our  teams  and  gatlings,  and 
next  morning  we  marched  early,  crossed  over  safely,  and 
found  ourselves  on  the  mainland  and  not  on  an  island.  On 
our  way  we  passed  another  lake  on  our  right,  and  on  the  ridge 
of  land  between  the  two  lakes  came  across  another  Indian 
camping  ground,  with,  as  usual,  furs,  carts,  food  etc.,  lying 
about,  and  three  graves  which  were  found  to  contain  three 
Indians.  We  found  some  scraps  of  paper  here  with  writing 
on  them,  saying  that  the  prisoners  were  all  right.  Our  trail 
this  day  was  very  hilly  and  tried  the  draught  horses  terribly, 
and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  over  what  apparently  impassable 
ground  we  brought  our  gatlings  and  teams  in  safety.  The 
trail  conducted  us  to  what  we  called  the  Narrows,"  being  a 
rapid  stream  running  from  one  lake  to  the  other,  and  which 
the  Indians  had  evidently  crossed  by  means  of  rafts  of  wood 
and  rushes.  We  at  once  set  to  work  to  make  a  raft  to  take 
over  the  saddles,  blankets  etc.,  and  swam  the  horses  over, 
leaving  the  teams,  gatlings,  and  twenty-five  mounted  police 
on  the  hither  side.  We  moved  on  and  bivouacked  on  a 
wooded  ridge,  where  there  were  evident  signs  that  the  Indians 
had  camped  within  forty-eight  hours.  Just  below  where  we 
halted  we  found  the  body  of  an  Indian  squaw  in  a  kneeling 
position.  She  had  a  piece  of  raw-hide — ''shakanappy"  as  it 
is  called — round  her  neck,  the  ends  being  fastened  to  a  young 
tree,  and  had  deliberately  strangled  herself.  We  heard  after- 
wards that  she  had  some  disease  which  prevented  her  walking, 
and  her  party  having  no  means  of  carrying  her  on,  the  un- 
fortunate woman  committed  suicide.  Boulton,  who  had  been 
sent  forward,  returned  with  the  unpleasant  news  that  the 
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trail  of  the  Indians  had  entered  a  muskeg,  which  was  the  only 
way  by  which  we  could  follow  them  to  the  north,  not  having 
boats,  and  that  the  muskeg  would  be  quite  impassable  by  us. 
I  went  forward  to  judge  for  myself.  A  few  yards  on  in  the 
muskeg  lay  a  cart,  sunk  in  over  its  wheels,  and  beyond  it  on 
the  track  taken  by  the  Indians,  were  strewed  bundles,  pots, 
and  things  dropped  by  them  to  lighten  their  loads.  I  rode 
myself  into  the  muskeg,  but  soon  sank  to  my  saddle  girths 
and  was  extricated  with  great  difficulty.  We  bivouacked 
where  we  were,  the  night  being  hot,  rainy  and  "moskitoey." 
Next  morning  two  scouts  managed,  with  great  difficulty,  to 
cross  the  muskeg,  nearly  losing  their  horses  returning.  They 
reported  the  enemy's  trail  as  going  north,  and  assured  me  we 
could  not  cross  without  losing  probably  half  our  horses,  and 
perhaps  some  men.  With  such  probable  consequences  in 
view,  and  fearing  the  risk  of  placing  such  an  obstacle  between 
ourselves  and  our  supplies,  I  determined  to  return  to  Fort 
Pitt,  and  from  there  to  make  my  way  to  General  Stange  on 
the  Beaver  River.  The  next  morning  we  crossed  the  Narrows 
again  by  a  sort  of  light  bridge  of  faggots  and  ropes,  cleverly 
made  under  Captain  Peters'  direction,  the  horses  being  swum 
over,  and  after  two  days'  fatiguing  marching  arrived  at  Fort 
Pitt  on  the  Uth  June.  On  the  13th  I  started  with  the 
mounted  men  for  Beaver  River.  Marched  thirty-five  miles 
to  Frog  Lake  and  pitched  camp  close  to  that  of  the  Mid- 
landers  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Williams,  whom  I  had 
ordered  there  to  support  Strange.  The  settlement  had  been 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  Midlanders  had  buried  two 
or  three  bodies  of  white  people  they  had  found.  The  next 
day  we  made  another  march  of  thirty-five  miles  and  camped 
near  the  Hudson  Bay  Post,  being  torn  to  pieces  by  mos- 
quitoes and  flies,  though  we  were  better  equipped  to  meet 
these  monsters  than  before,  having  gauze  veils  and  linen 
gauntlets,  part  of  the  numerous  articles  kindly  made  and 
sent  up  to  the  force  by  the  ladies  of  Toronto,  Ottawa,  and 
other  parts  of  Canada,  a  great  part  of  which  however,  un- 
fortunately went  astray  or  were  stole.  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Louise,  with  the  kindly  thoughtfulness  of  her 
race,  also  had  graciously  sent  out  Dr.  Boyd,  with  an  extensive 
medical  and  surgical  outfit,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
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distribution,  and  I  received  a  most  kind  letter  of  congratu- 
lations on  our  success  from  the  Marquess  of  Lorne.  The 
next  day,  June  15th,  after  a  short  march  of  ten  miles,  we 
arrived  at  General  Strange's  camp  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  on  the  Beaver  River.  We  had  a  pow-wow  with  some 
Chippewa^^an  Indians,  who  had  been  (unwillingly)  with  Big 
Bear,  and  had  got  away  from  him,  bringing  with  them  their 
missionary,  a  very  good,  worthy  man.  After  some  talk  it 
was  arranged  that  two  of  the  Indians  should  be  sent  down  the 
river  to  try  and  find  out  where  Big  Bear  was.  Captain  E. 
Palliser  arrived  today  to  join  General  Strange's  column, 
after  a  hard  and  adventurous  journey  down  the  river  from 
Edmonton.  On  the  17th  June,  I  started  with  my  aide-de- 
camp. Captain  Freere,  and  Mr.  Hayter  Reed  for  Cold  Lake, 
about  fifteen  miles  off,  where  Lieutenant-Colonel  Osborne 
Smith  had  been  sent  with  the  Winnipeg  Light  Infantry.  We 
had  to  swim  our  horses  across  the  Beaver  River,  and  found 
two  or  three  nasty  muskegs  on  the  other  side,  and  were  more 
or  less  baited  by  mosquitoes  and  "bull-dogs,"  all  the  way. 
I  found  Osborne  Smith  had  sent  the  Rev.  Mr.  McKay — one 
of  our  best  scouts — off  in  a  canoe  with  two  Indians  to  try 
and  gain  information  about  Big  Bear.  This  lake,  which  is  a 
large  one,  is  well  called  Cold  Lake,  as  its  water  is  icy  cold, 
but  it  seems  to  agree  with  the  white  fish,  pike  and  trout, 
which  abound,  and  are  of  immense  size  and  very  good  to  eat. 
The  next  day  Captain  Bedson  arrived  with  supplies  and 
letters  for  us,  and  in  the  evening  the  two  Indians  came  in 
with  the  news  that  the  Macleans  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
had  been  released  and  were  travelling  by  Loon  Lake  to  Fort 
Pitt.  This  was  good  news  indeed  and  I  gave  orders  for  my 
mounted  party  to  move  off  at  daybreak,  for  Fort  Pitt,  and 
directed  Major-General  Strange  to  collect  his  force  and  join 
me  there.  Captain  Bedson  and  myself  started  in  a  waggon 
next  morning,  the  19th  June,  at  3  a.m.  for  ''the  landing"  on 
the  North  Saskatchewan  River,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles, 
which  we  did,  over  a  bad  and  difficult  road,  in  about  twelve 
hours,  capturing  a  small  black  bear  cub  on  our  way.  At 
''the  landing"  we  found  a  steamer,  and  in  it  reached  Fort 
Pitt  at  10  p.m.,  Captain  Bedson  starting  at  once  with  teams 
to  meet  the  released  prisoners  at  Loon  Lake.   Our  camp  was 
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pitched  on  the  plateau  overlooking  the  remains  of  Fort  Pitt, 
which  had  been  placed  in  a  bad  position  as  regards  defence. 
On  the  22nd  June  Captain  Bedson  arrived  with  the  released 
prisoners  all  safe  and  well. 

On  the  26th,  I  received  the  news  that  Big  Bear's  band  had 
broken  up,  so  with  Batoche  captured,  Riel  and  Poundmaker 
prisoners.  Big  Bear  powerless  and  a  fugitive,  and  all  the 
prisoners  released,  I  considered  my  work  nearly  done,  and 
began  to  make  arrangements  for  breaking  up  the  force.  By 
the  3rd  July  the  last  of  the  troops  at  Fort  Pitt  had  embarked 
in  the  steamers,  except  the  Winnipeg  Light  Infantry,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Osborn  Smith,  who  were  left  behind  to 
gather  in  arms  and  prisoners,  perhaps  Big  Bear  himself.  On 
my  way  down  the  river,  however,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  a  report  that  Big  Bear  had  given  himself  up  on  the 
2nd  July  to  a  small  detachment  of  mounted  police  at  Carlton. 
This  actually  completed  the  perfect  success  of  our  campaign, 
but  our  joy  was  damped  by  the  untimely  death  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Williams,  M.P.,  commanding  the  Midlanders.  He 
died  on  board  the  steamer  from  the  effects  of  a  chill.  His 
loss  was  universally  deplored,  not  only  by  us,  his  comrades, 
but  by  the  whole  of  Canada.  I  cannot  better  conclude  this 
narrative  than  by  quoting  the  General  Order  with  which  I 
took  leave  of  my  force : — 

*'In  thus  completing  the  breaking-up  of  the  North- West 
Field  Force,  which  has  been  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Major-General  Middleton  during  the  late  campaign,  he 
cannot  let  the  officers  and  men  comprising  it  separate  without 
expressing  his  great  satisfaction  with  them.  During  the 
whole  time  he  has  not  had  to  assemble  one  court-martial; 
and,  in  fact,  there  had  been  almost  total  absence  of  crime. 
The  troops  have  had  great  hardships  to  undergo,  and  real 
difficulties  to  overcome,  and  have  borne  and  met  them  like 
men,  with  ready  cheerfulness  and  without  complaint.  They, 
as  untried  volunteer-soldiers,  have  had  to  move  in  a  country 
where  an  extraordinary  scare  existed,  and  against  an  enemy 
with  whom  it  was  openly  prophesied  they  would  be  unable 
to  cope,  unless  with  great  superiority  of  numbers.  The  scare 
they  disregarded,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  whole 
three  months  not  more  than  two  or  three  false  alarms  took 
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place  in  camp,  and  the  prophecy  they  falsified  by  beating 
back  the  enemy  with  a  fighting  line  only  equal  if  not  inferior 
to  him  in  numbers.  Each  regiment,  corps,  or  arm  of  the 
service  had  vied  one  against  the  other,  and  each  has  equally 
well  done  its  duty;  not  forgetting  the  transport  service, 
which  under  its  two  able  officers  has  so  well  aided  our  move- 
ments, the  medical  department  which  has  been  so  efificiently 
directed,  and  the  chaplains  who  have  so  carefully  and  as- 
siduously ministered  to  our  spiritual  comforts.  The  Major- 
General  in  taking  farewell  of  his  old  comrades  begs  to  wish 
them  all  happiness  and  success  in  their  several  walks  in  life, 
and  to  sincerely  thank  them,  one  and  all,  for  having  by  their 
gallantry,  good  conduct,  and  hard  work,  enabled  him  to 
carry  to  a  successful  conclusion  what  will  probably  be  his 
last  campaign." 


FRED  MIDDLETON 


NOTES 


1.  Fighting  began  at  Duck  Lake  on  March  26,  and  ended  with  the  capture 
of  Big  Bear  on  July  2.  Most  of  the  troops  were  home  and  dismissed  by  the 
end  of  July. 

2.  The  expedition  led  by  Wolseley  was  despatched  by  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Manitoba  government  which  Riel  had 
usurped.  No  railway  facilities  whatever  being  available  in  1870,  it  proceeded 
by  the  very  difficult  Dawson  route  with  portages  from  Lake  Superior  overland 
to  the  chain  of  rivers  and  lakes  leading  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  then  up  the  Red 
River  to  Fort  Garry,  of  which  Riel  had  taken  possession.  The  expedition  was 
composed  of  British  regular  troops  and  Canadian  volunteer  militiamen.  On  its 
arrival,  Riel,  conscious  that  his  conduct  in  the  formation  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment would  not  stand  investigation,  faded  away  across  the  border  into  the 
United  States.  Had  he  remained  to  assist  in  a  review  of  the  whole  Manitoba 
situation  by  the  Dominion  authorities,  and  presented  the  undoubted  grievances 
of  the  French  halfbreed  settlers  on  the  Red  River,  is  it  fantastic  to  imagine 
that  a  second  revolt  on  the  Saskatchewan  fifteen  years  later  might  never  have 
taken  place?  The  thrilling  story  of  Wolseley's  expedition  of  1870  is  told  by 
himself  in  his  autobiography,  The  Story  of  a  Soldier's  Life  (London,  1903). 

3.  Middleton  arrived  in  Winnipeg  the  day  after  the  disastrous  fight  at  Duck 
Lake.  That  he  had  already  been  despatched  from  Ottawa  three  days  before  this 
first  armed  outbreak,  is  proof  that  the  government  was  finally  convinced  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation. 

4.  Should  be  twelve. 

5.  Fort  Carlton  on  the  North  Saskatchewan  was  threatened  by  Riel,  who 
had  demanded  its  surrender.  A  force  of  Mounted  Police  and  volunteers,  about 
100  in  all,  which  moved  out  from  there  on  March  26  to  secure  some  stores  and 
forage  belonging  to  a  settler  at  Duck  Lake,  about  half  way  between  Carlton  and 
Batoche,  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  a  strong  force  of  halfbreeds  under  Riel 
and  Dumont.  Three  of  the  Police  and  nine  of  the  volunteers  were  killed.  As  a 
result,  the  Dominion  government  at  once  called  out  troops  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  now  openly  begun.  Saint  Antoine  de  Batoche,  Riel's  headquarters,  is  a 
village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  South  Saskatchewan,  above  the  junction  of  the 
two  branches. 

6.  The  100th  Regiment  was  recruited  in  Canada  in  1858  for  the  imperial 
service.  To  encourage  recruiting,  a  lieutenancy  was  offered  to  anyone  who  could 
contribute  forty  men  to  the  strength.  Boulton  could  not  qualify  on  account  of 
his  age,  being  only  a  youth  of  sixteen,  fresh  from  Upper  Canada  College.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  went  on  with  recruiting  in  the  Cobourg-Peterborough-Lindsay 
district,  succeeded  in  raising  the  forty  men,  was  eventually  taken  on  the  strength 
of  the  regiment  as  ensign,  and  saw  service  overseas,  falling  in  with  Middleton  at 
Gibraltar  in  1860.  Major  Boulton  in  1886  published  his  Reminiscences  of  the 
North-West  Rebellions,  a  very  valuable  first-hand  record,  particularly  for  the 
years  1869-70,  when  he  narrowly  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  Riel.  In  his 
book  Boulton  gives  also  a  full  account  of  the  raising  and  the  overseas  service  of 
the  100th  Regiment.  Shell  River,  where  Boulton  was  settled  with  his  family  in 
1885,  is  a  branch  of  the  Assiniboine,  some  200  miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg. 
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7.  The  unlawful  execution  of  Thomas  Scott  by  Kiel's  "provisional  govern- 
ment" in  1870  was  followed  by  the  despatch  of  the  military  expedition  under 
Colonel  Wolseley,  which  ejected  Riel  from  Fort  Garry  and  allowed  the  re- 
establishment  of  law  and  order. 

8.  The  name  Troy  was  changed  by  the  C.P.R.  to  Qu'Appelle  on  December 
10,  1882. 

9.  Perhaps  the  chief  indictment  of  Riel  lies  in  the  efforts  he  had  long  been 
making  to  win  over  the  Indian  tribes  to  assist  him;  for  once  on  the  war-path, 
they  were  quite  beyond  his  control.  He  had  marked  success  with  the  two  main 
Cree  chiefs,  Big  Bear  and  Poundmaker,  as  well  as  with  other  minor  tribes  who 
committed  depredations  along  the  Saskatchewan  as  far  as  Edmonton  and  south- 
ward toward  Calgary,  creating  serious  embarrassment  for  General  Strange's 
Column.  A  general  Indian  uprising — and  a  resultant  wholesale  massacre  of 
white  settlements  in  the  Northwest  Territories — was  fortunately  avoided  through 
the  refusal  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  Blackfeet,  who  lived  in 
the  Calgary  district,  to  join  him.  Riel's  emissaries  were  busily  at  work  among 
them  until  the  eve  of  the  rebellion.  The  Blackfoot  Chief  Crowfoot  was  a  far- 
seeing  statesman,  and  remained  loyal  to  the  government.  His  personal  friendship 
with  General  Strange  who  had  an  extensive  ranch  nearby,  and  who  was  asked 
to  take  command  of  the  column  operating  farthest  west,  may  have  counted  for 
something  in  the  crisis. 

10.  William  Dillon  Otter  (1843-1929)  entered  the  volunteer  militia  in  1861, 
served  as  adjutant  of  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles  of  Toronto  in  the  Fenian  raid  of 
1866,  and  became  lieutenant-colonel  and  commander  of  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles 
in  1874.  When  the  permanent  militia  was  organized  in  1883,  Otter  entered  it  as  a 
commander  of  the  Infantry  School  Corps  at  Toronto.  After  reaching  the  scene 
of  action  in  the  west  in  1885  in  command  of  a  considerable  force  from  Toronto, 
he  was  assigned  the  task  of  relieving  Battleford.  In  1899  Otter  commanded  the 
first  contingent  of  Canadian  troops  sent  to  South  Africa.  In  1908-10  he  was 
chief  of  the  general  staff  at  Ottawa  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  in  1910-12 
inspector  general,  and  in  1914-18  director  of  internment  operations  in  Canada. 
His  distinguished  services  were  recognized  with  the  conferring  of  the  K.C.B. 
upon  him  in  1913. 

11.  Thomas  Bland  Strange  (1831-1925)  was  educated  for  the  artillery  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  After  serving  in  the  Indian  Mutiny 
he  was  appointed  in  1871  inspector  of  artillery  in  Canada,  and  instructed  in 
artillery  at  Quebec  and  the  Royal  Military  College,  Kingston.  In  1882  he  was 
placed  on  the  reserve  of  officers,  with  rank  of  major  general.  General  Strange 
had  taken  up  ranching  in  the  Calgary  district,  and  when  the  rebellion  broke  out 
in  1885  he  was  asked  to  organize  and  command  the  Alberta  Field  Force,  to 
operate  to  Edmonton  and  down  the  North  Saskatchewan  against  Big  Bear  about 
Fort  Pitt.  In  1894  he  published  his  autobiography  under  the  title  Gunner 
Jingo's  Jubilee,  which  includes  a  graphic  account  of  the  operations  of  the  column 
which  he  commanded  in  1885. 

12.  General  Middleton's  apology  for  not  using  the  cavalry  may  rest  on 
superficially  good  theory,  but  it  is  not  convincing.  The  implication  that  the 
mounted  troops  that  he  did  allow  up  to  the  front — the  Land  Surveyors'  Scouts 
and  others — all  rode  prairie-tested  horses  will  hardly  stand.    Indeed,  it  is  plain 
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that  the  presence  of  all  the  cavalry  he  could  muster  would  have  been  of  great, 
perhaps  decisive  service  at  Fish  Creek,  and  again  at  Batoche.  His  stalling  of 
the  cavalry  at  posts  on  his  line  of  communications  was  something  new  in  military 
tactics.  The  Governor-General's  Bodyguard  planted  at  Humboldt,  and  the 
Quebec  Cavalry  School  Corps  in  the  Touchwood  Hills,  were  not  doing  what  they 
might  have  done.  Colonel  G.  T.  Denison,  commanding  the  G.G.B.G.,  who  had  a 
brilliant  international  reputation  as  the  author  of  books  on  cavalry,  hotly  re- 
sented the  action  of  Middleton.  Possibly  the  fact  that  Colonel  Denison  had  been 
definitely  at  odds  with  both  of  Middleton's  predecessors  in  the  command  of  the 
Canadian  Militia  had  something  to  do  with  the  General's  wish  not  to  have 
another  big  toad  in  the  puddle  beside  himself. 

13.  Hayter  Reed  was  assistant  Indian  commissioner  and  not  the  gover- 
nor's secretary. 

14.  That  Middleton  and  Melgund  each  chose  one  of  these  "men  of  good 
birth"  for  his  orderly  officer  was  not  contributing  to  harmonious  co-operation 
between  the  regulars  and  the  Canadian  militia. 

15.  Qu'Appelle.  Pauline  Johnson,  herself  of  Indian  blood,  has  made  the 
legend  regarding  the  name  the  subject  of  one  of  her  poems. 

16.  Lord  Melgund,  later  Earl  of  Minto  (1845-1914).  Before  becoming 
General  Middleton's  chief-of-staff.  Lord  Melgund  had  been  attached  to  the 
Turkish  army  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877,  and  served  in  the  Afghan 
campaign  of  1882.  From  1883  to  1886  he  was  military  secretary  to  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  at  Ottawa,  from  1898  to  1904,  as  Earl  of  Minto,  he  was  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  and  from  1905  to  1910  viceroy  of  India. 

17.  This  Henty  is  not  the  well-known  war  correspondent  of  the  Standard, 
and  writer  of  stories  for  boys,  but  his  son,  G.  A.  Henty,  Jr.  The  only  one  of  his 
despatches  that  I  have  read  is  that  on  the  capture  of  Batoche;  it  is  entirely 
inadequate  and  juvenile. 

18.  Middleton's  statement  that  most  of  the  men  in  the  Canadian  militia 
were  in  the  habit  of  having  daily  stimulants  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  an 
inference  from  Old  Country  tradition.  Colonel  Denison  found  it  more  difficult 
to  control  the  officers  than  the  men  in  this  respect. 

19.  Middleton  is  in  error  here.  No  Hudson's  Bay  official  was  killed  in  the 
Frog  Lake  Massacre.  Mr.  W.  B.  Cameron,  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Com- 
pany, was  the  only  white  man  to  escape  death.  In  his  War  Trail  of  Big  Bear  he 
has  told  of  his  experience  as  a  prisoner  with  Big  Bear's  band. 

20.  This  is  one  of  General  Middleton's  sweeping  generalizations  made 
without  taking  pains  to  verify  his  facts,  and  is  in  this  case  just  the  reverse  of 
true.  In  Otter's  Column  the  infantry  were  not  carried  in  wagons;  from  Swift 
Current  to  Battleford  they  marched  on  foot  the  whole  way — except,  of  course, 
when  ferried  by  steamer  across  the  South  Saskatchewan.  Their  heavy  knapsacks 
and  blankets  were  carried  in  the  wagons  as  was  the  case  in  the  other  columns  as 
well.  The  Battleford  trail  was  on  the  whole  good.  The  occasional  bad  stretches 
told  more  against  the  teams  with  their  heavy  loads  than  the  men  on  foot. 
Marching  hours  were  long  and  the  pace  fast,  but  it  was  not  impossible  for  good 
marchers  to  keep  up  with  the  best  that  the  long  train  of  the  column  as  a  whole 
could  do.  The  most  trying  part  was  the  cold  of  the  first  nights,  and  the  delay  in 
getting  ferried  across  the  river. 
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21.  Major-General  Laurie  took  over  the  command  at  Swift  Current  on  the 
day  (April  13)  on  which  Otter's  column  started  from  that  point  for  Battleford. 

22.  The  General  seems  to  be  a  couple  of  days  out  in  his  reference  to  Dickens. 
According  to  the  day-by-day  entries  in  the  diary  of  Corporal  R.  B.  Sleigh,  who 
was  one  of  the  party,  they  got  across  the  river  from  Fort  Pitt  on  April  15,  started 
down  next  day,  and  reached  Battleford  at  9  A.M.  on  the  22nd.  Captain  Francis 
Jeffrey  Dickens  was  the  third  son  of  Charles  Dickens.  After  nine  years  of  army 
service  in  India  he  was  invalided  home.  For  a  change  of  climate  he  was  gazetted 
to  the  North  West  Mounted  Police  in  1875,  the  year  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Force,  and  had  thus  been  with  it  for  ten  years  when  the  Riel  Rebellion  broke  out. 
At  that  time  he  was  forty-one  years  of  age.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  March, 
1886,  and  died  suddenly  two  months  later  when  on  a  visit  in  Moline,  Illinois. 

23.  It  is  rather  strange  that  Middleton  left  standing  in  his  account  here 
the  pronouncement  that  the  bugle-note  signalling  was  a  "Perfect  success"  in  view 
of  his  having  to  say  later:  "We  were  unfortunately  unable  to  use  our  bugle  signal- 
ling, as  I  could  spare  neither  Captain  Peters  nor  a  bugler"  (p.  48). 

24.  That  "somebody  on  our  side"  (obviously  not  on  orders  from  the  General) 
was  "gesticulating  and  shouting"  for  Melgund  to  come  over  to  help,  is  good 
evidence  that  things  were  not  going  well.  Bugle  signalling  not  functioning,the 
scow  useless! — all  goes  to  show  how  foolish  Middleton  was  in  trusting  to  the 
uncontrollable  cooperation  across  the  wide  and  swift  Saskatchewan  in  April. 
If  "the  affair  was  virtually  over"  when  two  more  companies  of  the  Grenadiers 
did  get  across,  it  was  not  over  as  it  should  have  been. 

25.  These  two  companies  ("A"  and  "C")  of  the  Midlanders  under  their 
commander  Colonel  Williams  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  fighting  at  Batoche. 

26.  The  Cutknife  Fight  was  the  hottest  action  of  the  whole  campaign;  and 
though  Otter  brought  it  on  without  the  General's  orders,  it  is  pleasing  to  read 
Middleton's  complimentary  remarks  on  Otter's  generalship.  Given  the  situation 
in  which  he  found  himself  at  the  very  beginning,  Otter's  handling  of  his  troops 
throughout  the  six  hours  of  intense  fighting,  and  in  the  difficult  withdrawal  under 
fire,  deserves  all  the  praise  here  given  to  him.  Imperfect  intelligence  work  be- 
forehand led  Otter  sadly  to  under-estimate  the  strength  of  the  enemy;  and  poor 
reconnoitring  by  the  Scouts  and  Mounted  Police  on  the  morning  of  the  engage- 
ment allowed  his  force  to  advance,  unaware  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  into 
an  extremely  perilous  position.  The  estimate  of  the  enemy  strength  at  200,  here 
strangely  repeated  by  Middleton,  was  the  information  which  Otter  mistakenly 
relied  on  as  he  left  Battleford  for  Poundmaker's  reserve.  This  was  a  sad  mistake. 
In  his  report  to  the  commander-in-chief  he  has  to  put  it  at  "fully  five  hundred 
fighting  men,  including  some  fifty  half-breeds."  It  was  naturally  impossible  in 
the  circumstances  at  the  time  to  get  the  exact  figure;  but  the  new  estimate  forced 
upon  Otter  by  the  extent  of  the  front  with  which  he  was  almost  surrounded  during 
the  action,  is  doubtless  nearly  correct.  Father  Cochin,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
on  Poundmaker's  reserve,  who  was  present  at  the  Cutknife  Fight,  told  Lieutenant 
Cassels  of  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles  (who  took  part  in  it)  that  "Poundmaker  had 
with  him  in  the  fight  three  hundred  and  eighty  braves  and  about  forty  half- 
breeds."  A  fair  final  comment  seems  to  be:  Otter  should  have  got  reliable  infor- 
mation as  to  what  to  expect;  his  scouting  that  morning  should  have  been  much 
more  cautious;  his  handling  of  a  serious  situation  was  masterly,  and  the  conduct 
of  his  men  in  action  worthy  of  all  praise. 
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27.  When  Lieutenant-Colonel  Houghton,  General  Middleton's  second-in- 
command,  read  this  statement  in  the  United  Service  Magazine,  he  published  an 
indignant  protest  and  denial  of  its  veracity  in  the  Montreal  Gazette  of  Feb.  3, 
1894.  Colonel  Houghton  asserted  that,  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  protest  from  him- 
self, Middleton  had  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's  fighting  at  Batoche  ordered  a 
retreat  of  his  whole  force,  and  that,  some  fifteen  minutes  after  it  had  got  under 
way,  he  was  compelled  to  countermand  the  order  because  Dr.  Orton,  the  brigade 
surgeon,  positively  refused  to  allow  the  wounded  men  in  his  charge  to  be  moved 
back  under  such  conditions.  Interviewed  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram  in  England  who  showed  him  Houghton's  letter,  Middleton  flatly  denied 
the  truth  of  the  charges,  and  in  the  course  of  his  comments  expressed  surprise 
that  some  of  the  other  ofificers  had  not  chivalrously  come  to  the  aid  of  their  com- 
mander in  the  controversy.  After  an  interval  in  which  no  such  aid  was  offered. 
Colonel  Houghton  returned  to  the  attack  with  a  still  more  vehement  letter  to 
the  Gazette  on  March  31,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  situation  in  great  detail,  and 
ended  by  simply  leaving  it  to  the  public  to  judge  between  General  Middleton 
and  himself  as  to  veracity. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  sift  the  evidence  completely  and  come  to  a  satis- 
factory final  conviction  on  the  matter  here  under  dispute.  A  few  days  after  the 
capture  of  Batoche  Colonel  Houghton,  in  passing  through  Humboldt,  unloaded 
his  mind  freely  to  Colonel  Denison,  who  on  the  basis  of  this  and  his  own  collecting 
of  evidence  from  participants  in  the  action  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
operations  about  Batoche,  and  in  particular  with  regard  to  Colonel  Williams's 
forcing  of  the  action,  without  Middleton's  orders,  at  the  final  capture  of  the  place. 
Whether  we  agree  witia  all  Colonel  Denison's  findings  or  not,  they  reveal  what 
is  clear  from  other  evidence — that  there  was  throughout  the  campaign  an  un- 
fortunate but  wide-spread  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  their  commander  among  the 
Canadian  militia  ofificers. 

28.  The  account  of  the  fighting  at  Batoche  which  General  Middleton  gives 
here  differs  in  many  details  from  that  in  his  official  despatches  at  the  time. 

29.  Major  Smith  says:  "about  8  p.m.,"  and  ends  his  report  on  the  thrilling 
experience  of  the  steamer  Northcote  with  this  significant  explanation  of  his 
difficulties:  "Our  weakness  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  master,  pilot  and  engineer 
were  aliens,  and  that  the  crew  were  civil  employees  and  not  enlisted  men." 
Dependence  upon  untrustworthy  "aliens"  may  have  been  a  weakness  in  oper- 
ations elsewhere  also  during  the  campaign. 

30.  While  he  records  the  capture  of  this  large  train  by  Poundmaker's 
Indians,  and  notes  that  it  was  the  only  such  instance  of  the  whole  campaign,  the 
General  might  have  had  the  grace  to  place  the  blame  where  it  belonged — on  the 
shoulders  of  Major-General  Laurie,  whom  he  had,  just  a  month  before,  placed 
in  charge  of  his  base  at  Swift  Current,  from  which  point  the  train  started  for 
Battleford.  Laurie  should  never  have  allowed  it  to  move  into  such  an  exposed 
region  without  a  very  strong  escort. 

31.  The  Midland  battalion  reached  the  front  in  sections.  Colonel  Williams 
with  two  companies  ("A"  and  "C")  joined  Middleton's  column  below  Fish  Creek 
on  May  5,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  final  charge  and  capture  of  Batoche  on 
the  12th.  "B"  and  "D"  companies  arrived  next  day.  With  the  arrival  of  "E" 
and  "F"  companies  on  May  17,  here  referred  to  by  Middleton,  Colonel  Williams 
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had  six  of  his  eight  companies  together  for  the  subsequent  operations  with 
Middleton's  column  from  Batoche  via  Prince  Albert  and  Battleford  up  the  river 
to  Fort  Pitt.  The  remaining  two  companies  of  the  Midlanders  ("G"  and  "H"), 
detained  for  duty  at  the  Swift  Current  base,  finally  joined  the  battalion  on  June 
18  at  Frog  Lake. 

32.  The  parade  included  the  firing  of  a  feu-de-joie.  To  make  the  fire  run 
smoothly  down  a  long  line  of  troops  is  not  an  easy  operation,  and  that  of  May  25 
at  Battleford,  unrehearsed  as  it  had  to  be,  was  a  trifle  jerky.  But  it  was  none  the 
less  a  hearty  tribute  of  loyalty  to  Her  Majesty,  and  would  be  sufficiently  edifying 
to  Poundmaker's  scouts,  who  no  doubt  viewed  the  scene  from  a  respectful  distance 
beyond  the  Battle  River.  Poundmaker  came  in  and  surrendered  next  day,  as 
suggested  by  General  Middleton  in  his  letter  given  above. 

33.  This  historic  scene,  the  surrender  of  Poundmaker  to  General  Middleton 
at  Battleford  on  May  26,  is  beautifully  preserved  in  the  painting  by  Major 
Rutherford,  now  in  the  Public  Archives  in  Ottawa. 

34.  General  Strange  had  reached  Fort  Pitt,  but  had  not  yet  established 
communications  with  General  Middleton.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  surrender  of 
Poundmaker  that  very  day.  Strange  had  sent  Captain  Perry  with  a  party  of 
twenty  Mounted  Police  to  reconnoitre  for  Big  Bear,  with  instructions  to  return 
at  once  with  any  information  he  might  get.  To  quote  from  General  Strange: 
"Unfortunately,  Captain  Perry  took  it  upon  himself  to  ride  into  Battleford  [90 
miles]  with  his  whole  detachment  without  sending  me  any  information,  and  I 
neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of  him  for  nine  days.  .  .  .  Possibly  he  had  some 
vision  of  'Kudos'  for  opening  communication  with  General  Middleton.  ...  As 
it  was,  Captain  Perry's  absence  deprived  me  of  my  Horse  Artillery  detachment 
for  the  9-pounder  gun  at  Frenchman's  Butte."  Captain  Perry  and  his  party 
returned  eventually  by  steamer  with  supplies  sent  by  Middleton  for  General 
Strange's  Force. 

35.  General  Strange's  attack  had  forced  Big  Bear  to  retire  from  French- 
man's Butte,  though  he  did  not  learn  until  later  of  his  success. 

36.  As  the  commander-in-chief  is  so  often  sure  tha,t  his  own  opinion  is  best 
regarding  the  operations  in  pursuit  of  Big  Bear  after  his  junction  with  General 
Strange,  it  is  well  to  read  the  latter's  account  for  comparison. 

37.  Major  John  Hughes  of  the  Midland  Battalion  was  a  brother  of  General 
Sir  Sam  Hughes. 

38.  On  the  whole  question  of  the  furs,  which  was  so  venomously  brought 
up  in  parliament  by  Middleton's  enemies,  we  must  in  fairness  read  not  only 
Hansard  but  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  subject,  and  what  the 
General  himself  says  in  his  "Parting  Address." 

39.  Despairing  of  success  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  American  boundary, 
Big  Bear  voluntarily  gave  himself  up  to  a  single  policeman.  Sergeant  Smart. 
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A  NUMBER  of  books  have  been  found  particularly  useful  in  preparing 
the  introduction  and  notes  to  the  present  volume.  The  official 
account  of  the  insurrection  made  by  the  minister  of  militia  and 
defence  to  the  governor-general  is  the  Report  upon  the  Suppression 
of  the  Rebellion  in  the  North-West  Territories,  and  Matters  in  Con- 
nection Therewith,  in  1885  (Ottawa,  1886).  The  Birth  of  Western 
Canada  (London,  1936)  by  G.  F.  G.  Stanley  is  a  scholarly,  fully 
documented,  and  up-to-date  treatment  of  the  two  Riel  Rebellions. 

There  are  in  addition  a  number  of  accounts  by  participants. 
Gunner  Jingo's  Jubilee  (London,  1894)  by  General  T.  B.  Strange 
gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  operations  of  the  Alberta  Field 
Force  which  was  under  his  command.  Reminiscences  of  the  North- 
West  Rebellions  (Toronto,  1886)  by  Major  Charles  A.  Boulton 
contains  valuable  first-hand  information  about  the  rebellions  of 
1870  and  1885,  in  both  of  which  Major  Boulton  played  an  important 
part.  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  T.  Denison,  the  commander  of 
the  governor-general's  body  guard,  describes,  in  Soldiering  in 
Canada  (Toronto,  1900),  his  experiences  in  the  campaign  of  1885, 
including  pungent  criticism  of  Middleton's  conduct  of  operations. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Cameron,  an  employee  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
and  the  only  white  man  to  escape  the  Frog  Lake  massacre,  has 
written  The  War  Trail  of  Big  Bear  (Toronto,  1926),  containing  an 
account  of  his  experiences  as  a  prisoner  in  Big  Bear's  camp  along 
with  other  pertinent  information  on  events  preceding  and  following 
the  rebellion.  /  Remember  (Toronto,  1946),  by  Major  General 
W.  A.  Griesbach  contains  a  valuable  description  of  the  Duck  Lake 
fight  by  a  participant.  Mrs.  Gowanlock  and  Mrs.  Delaney,  wives 
of  two  of  the  men  murdered  at  Frog  Lake,  each  wrote  accounts  of 
their  experiences  as  prisoners  in  Big  Bear's  camp,  which  were 
printed  in  Toronto  shortly  after.  Louis  Riel's  verses  entitled 
Poesies  religieuses  et  politiques  (Montreal,  1886)  which  were 
published  by  his  friends  after  his  execution,  give  a  most  valuable 
insight  into  the  mind  and  character  of  the  leading  actor  in  the  scene. 

Three  unpublished  diaries  have  also  been  kindly  made  accessible 
to  the  author.  "Reminiscences  of  a  Pioneer  in  Saskatchewan"  by 
James  Clinkskill  contains  valuable  first-hand  information  on  events 
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at  Battleford  where  Mr.  Clinkskill  was  a  merchant  and  a  victim 
of  pillage.  This  diary  is  in  the  possession  of  his  daughter  in 
Regina.  A  diary  by  Lieutenant  J.  A.  V.  Preston,  of  Orangeville, 
Ont.,  deals  with  his  experiences  in  the  Midland  battalion.  That 
by  Lieutenant  R.  S.  Cassels  of  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles,  deposited 
in  the  library  of  the  Canadian  Military  Institute,  Toronto,  gives  a 
frank  account  of  the  Cutknife  fight. 
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